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in oe * of Holland. ebe for 
_— the ſucceſs of that mediation confirmed by the event. Nerger 2 
on at - Nimeguen and the Hague. Conditions laid dawn by. the | | 
jon of Holland as the baſes 4 
Cauſes which rendered theſe ions inadmiſſible. M. de Napneva / 
Suddenly breaks off the negociation and returns to Paris. Count de Gaertz. 
receiver a leiter of recal, and returns to Berlin. Violent aninnſity | and 
mutual recrimination of the contending parties on the failure of the negocia- 
tion. 'The new form of government, eflabliſhed in the city of Utrecht, con- 
Sidered as a model of perfeftion by the | democratical party in other places. 


7 


Difficult ſituation and temporizing condu# * the States of Holland, with : . 


re) r 


. waver, and then, among 15 F in e appear de- 

 cidedly in 2 of the Prince. M. de Rendorp changes fides in Amſter- 
carries over 4 majority of the _ along with him. Imme- 
22 2 change ; great alarm ſpread by it among the re. 
publican party. Means purſued by the headers in 10 remedy theiifgfettion 7 


Amſterdam. Procure alba from ſeveral towns, with a view. of gan- ö 
a XXIX. 


ing thereby a decided — 1 ne ae ang 79 


of an accommedation with the Stadtholder. '2 
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x Failing. in this ie atten they propoſe in the fab a reſolution to fuſpend 


the Fi fi op Fon by Ny ay tp T N of apy af; 75 | 


Mi ut be 14 4 . in the — embly, by affording a right 0 re- 
ſentation 0 ſeveral new towns ; 3 of alſo defeated. al 
"of the comparative frihgth and numbers of the. contending parties. Retro- 
pet of the meaſures purſued by Holland, for ſupporting the city of Utrecht 

4 in its contumaciout to the Hater of the province. Unexpetted re- 
 wolation in the affembly of the fates of Holland, who, followint the ex- 
| . of Amſterdam, adopt meaſures evidently — to the Stadt- 
4 s intereſir. General c 2 and critical ſituation of the re- 
Paublican party. Defeated in their late attempts ; with now a great 
1 majority of the provinces, and a greater of ” people decidedly againſt 
them. Bold and hazardoug meaſures become ads ef prudence. Dbliged to 

- throw themſelves ipun the demacratiral party for ſupport, and to ball in the 
armed burghers to new model and ſettle the flate and conſtitution. T heſe_ 
ſurround the ſenate-houſes of Amſterdam and DH purge them of thoſe 
members who were — to their defigns, place all fower in the hands 


* of their own party, and eflabliſh a determined majority in the flates of 
| 2 D: mk, woe +> 2 arms aguinſt the Pro- 

= States. Ster g ons eyes neutih 
0 ow take @ Htided part tn — the * 0 d to ſufport 
r force of arms. Council of fate iſſue an order firifly for- 
be officers in the ſervice of Holland, from marching their troops into 
the territories of any other province. \ Prohibition confirmed by the States 
General. 10 d droves in A.. 

% ar Fulp lum; I village near Utrecht. States of Holland brder ro 

| [5 2 cour of Utrecht, Propufe a tft 10 their officer. 1 wy 1 

== 2 tos "oe te ft; are peed e er, 

©, offuerst oteffion of the States 9 — and ther — on- 

: une. Maniſſto pu bed by t eee e u dt- 

Fo —claration of war - agdinſt the ruling pur: 2 province of Holland. 

Riots at Amſterdam. States general ius an order 10 — Vn  Reyſfſel, 

|  _ -7o break up the cordon ce Cop out lhe oa rr of Holland. 
F © * Counter orders from the ſtates of Holland, C Balneavis carries off 

| the regimens which he lately commanded himſelf, with u battalion of ano- 

Wer, from the fortreſs of Oudewater to the Stadtholder. This 

| Raiſes a general revolt in e of Holland. 


* vo RIN G the adverſe tide of my degree tend 6 prbwert thoſe 
WP affairs which was ſetting in very irkſome and dangerous con- 
; o ftrongly a the intereſts of Wee which the preſent ſtate 
| the ſtadtholder, in the United Pro- of 3 and the violence of the 
vinces, towards the cloſe of the year republican party could not - other- 
1786,  his/Srother-in-law, the new wiſe fail to produce. For the at- 
king of Pruffla, was unceafing in tainment of this purpoſe he ſhewed 
bai endetivourste. promote all ſuch himſelf diſpoſed do try any means 
i 8 2 of conciliation as 8 in however ä and to coin- 
. cide 
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cide with any intereſts however diſ- the greateſt cordiality, immediately 
cordant, that afforded even a poſſi- appointed M. de Rayneyal (he 

bility of ſucceſs. Perhaps he thought had already acquired ſomꝶ g fidder- | 
it neceſſary, at the opening of a new able credit in negociationy? particu- 
reign, to hold out ſuch inſtances of ty 


4 
h 


latly in coneluding the late treaty 


moderation, juſtice, and a deſire of 


preſerving the general tranquillity, 


of commerce with England) to be 
the French king's repreſentative in 


the office of mediation ; and ſo hear- 
ty did that court appear in the buſi- 
neſs, that the French miniſter ar. 
rived at the Hague before the end 
of November 1786, where he was 
to act in concert with the Baron de 


as might ſerve to fecure the opi- 

nions of mankind in his favour, and 

Ten to prepare them for that future de- 
cCiſion which he foreſaw would be 
inevitable. Perhaps likewiſe the 
character of his predeceſſor, or the 


 flighted By the adverfe faction (theif 
tion) 
this 


| neceſſarily | 


the voice of conciliation. 
The propoſal being communi- 


e 


public impreffion founded on it, 


might not have been withont its 
effect in regulating his conduct up- 
on this occafion. © +» 


As the offer of his joint-media- 


tion with Great Britain had been 


mutual connections with the ſtadt- 
holder, and avowed predilsction for 
his intereſts, affording no ſmall” 


room for 6bjeRting to their arbitra- 


4 


inpediment, by pro ofiig that 


France, the avowed friend and 


clôſe Aly of the republic; ſhould, 


along with Hitſelf, undertake the 
kind office, but arduous taſk, of ſet- 


ting and compbfin 5 the differences 


by which it was diſtracted. The 


ſeafon of the year was favourable, 


as the near approach of winter muſt 
ail reſtrain the active vio- 
lence of the contending parties, af- 


| ford leiſure for mediation, and, as 


men's minds cooled by inaction, they 
would become more placable, and 
be the better diſpoſed to liſten to 


cated by the Pruſſian miniſter to 
the court of Verſailles, was recei7- 
ed in ſfach a manner, as - ſeemed 
flattering to the king's diſcernment” 
in adopting the project. That court 
embracing it with every mark of 


he endeavoured to remove 


(Jn 


Goertz, the extraordinary, and M. 
Thulemeyer, the refident miniſter 
of Pruffia, in endeavouring to ac- 


- complith the defired ſettlement: 


ut fair as thefe appearances 
were, it was little hoped by thoſe 
who looked cloſely into the fate 


gociation ſhould produce tie ect 


apparently ſought by one me 


and eagerly wiſhed by the "ler. 
They could not bring themſelves to 
believe that France, who they knew 


to be not only the nurfe, protectreſs, 
and encourager of the adverſe fac- 
tion, but to have been the prime 


fomenter and inſtigator of all their 


violetices, ſhould: now at once un- 
do the effects of All her former craft 


and labour, by becoming the in- 
ſtrument of reſtoring th 

Orange to any thing near that ſhare 
of weight and power which-'he be- 
fore held in the republic. 
would have been to facrifice her 
own immediate intereſts to the gra- 
- tification of the king of Pruffia, to 


e prince of 


® 


abandon one of the longeſt and 
deareſt objects of her policy, to miſs 


the only opportunity that had ever 
offered of hereſtabliſhing a ſapreme 
and permanent controul in the af. 
fairs of the republic, and for ever 
to loſe, without benefit or effect, 


all that gold which ſhe had for 
| ſeveral 


and nature of things, that this ne- 


'T his. 
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brd ſo unſparingly beſtow- 


PK. 1 1 


in feeding the con- 


ſtadtholder's court, would have pro- 
duced an influence there, infinitely 


more beneficial in advancing and 
eſtabliſhing her purpoſes, than any 


— 


thing ſhe derived or could derive | 
daoubtedly be agreed to: ſome limi- 
tations perhaps admitted, in order 
to ꝓrevent any encroachment of the 
executive power upon the other · or- 


from the ſervices of the republican 


leaders on whom it was beſtowed WW 
It was argued, that ſuch a coinci- , 
dence. op the part of France, with 
' the, of the king of Pruſſia, 5 
and every thing that tended to a 


ere be a derelietion 
Miſe and party which ſhe had 


x 


” fo long eſpouſed, but a ſcandalous 


act of treachery. She had led them 


into a. courſe of violent and inde- 


fenſible meaſures, and conſequently. . 
inpolved them in circumſtances of 
great danger; and now to abandon 
them in the inſtant of their warmeſt 


hopes, when the object of their 
nearly within reach, would ſhock 


wee feelings of all mankind, and ap- 


. * as fooliſh as it would infamous. 


The crooked policy which ſhe had 
purſued for ſome ages, by which 
ſhe became conſidered as the com- 
mon diſturber of the tranquillity of 
Europe, and as ſacrificing all faith 

and principle to her own advantage, 


had been the means of involving 
her in the greateſt difficulties, and 


maoſt dangerpus ſituations, ſo that 
her very exiſtence at one time ſeem- ry in the family. 


porting her influence in 


3 
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ed little leſs than truſted to the caſt | 


of a die. She ſeemed of late to adopt 
a fairer policy, and to be ſtudious 


was a ſource of ex- of eſtabliſhing a different character; 
99 | but if. ſhe relapſed now, it would 
have a worſe effect than merely 
. overthrowing what. ſhe had hitherto 
done for that purpoſ _ 
On the other hand, it could ſcarce- 

ly be ſuppoſed, that the king of 
of the money thus expended, if it 
rly applied in the 


— 


Pruſſia would ſacriſice the intereſts 


of the e {6 tin, e d 
mit of thoſe great conceſſions, which 


could alone anſwer the views: of 


France, or afford any ſatisfaction to © | 
the high republicans. All conceſ- 


ſions merely palliating would un- 


ders of the ſtate and government; 
perfc&; oblivion of all that was paſt, 


certainly have been granted with a 


much leſs from any due conſidera- 


tion of the cloſe ties of affinity and 


E united the two fami- 


to the conciliation of parties, to 
the ſecurity, and even gratification 
of the adverſe faction, would cer- 


good grace and a willing wind. 
But it was not to be conceived from 
any part of the king of Pruflia's. 
X ect conduct which had yet appeared, 
long and mutual purſuit ſeemed t 


ies, that he would ever conſent to, 


or indeed ſuffer, except through in- 
evitable neceſſity, the abridgment 


in any eſſential degree of thoſe 
rights, which, by the general voice 
of the nation, and. the univerſal con- 
currence of all the parts and orders of 


the commonwealth, had, in the year 


1749, been annexed to the office of 


ſtadtholder, and rendered heredita- 


It 
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It may be added, that the experi- 
ence of other countries had not war- 
ranted a very fanguine expectation 
from the interference of rival and 
powerful ſtates. Happy is that na- 


tion which is able to maintain the 


balance of its internal political forces 


without recurring to foreign me- 
diation. But when two great fo- 
reign powers acquire leading in- 
tereſts, and intermingle themſelves 
intimately i in the diſſenſions of oy 


Rate, it is hardly poſſible that thoſe 


diſſenſions ſhould have a favourable 


iſſue. A ſincere diſpoſition to re- 
ſolve all partial and particular in- 


tereſts into the general maſs of the 


national intereſt, is to be expected 


only from a patriotiſm of no ordina- 
ry claſs, and yet is eſſential to the 
accommodation of national troubles. 
All that is to be hoped from fo- 
reign ſincerity i is, to prevent things 
from running to extremes, and to 
keep the ſcale even between the 
parties for a time. The intereſt of 
the ſtate to be pacified is not the 
intereſt of the mediators, who 
moſtly endeavour to fight their own 
political battle on the ground which 
is neutral, but which each endea- 
vours to appropriate. Whatever were 
the intentions of the powers now in 
queſtion, their negociation ended in 
a civil war. 

Under ſuch doubtful, and indeed 
inauſpicious aſpects, was this ne- 
eine pf — 

of Orange kept his 
Nimegyen! whither the 
Count de Goertz departed in the 
latter end of December; leaving 
M. de Thulemeyer to tranſact the 
buſineſs on the ſpot with the French 
miniſter, while he was himſelf the 
medium through 
ſpondence was conveyed. The Count 


which the corre- 


carried with him à draught of the 
conditions, which the Sta te: of Hol- 
land laid down as the is of a 
final accommodation. By” 
rangement the ſtadtholder was to 
renounce the influence which he 
poſſeſſed in the ſeveral town ſenates 


or regencies, by giving up his right 4 


of rejection or nomination in filling 
up the occaſional vacancies. Upon 
acceding to this propoſition, he was 


to be reſtored to the nominal office : 


of captain-general ; he being bound 
to receive on the new and heavy 
condition of ſurrendering that right 
or prerogative, by which he was 
enabled to march the troops into or 


out of any province; whereas he L 
was now to be reſtrained from any 


ſuch meaſure, - without a vious | 
communication' ' with; » and Fave 
tained for the purpoſe from: 1 


ſpective ſtates of the provine e on- 


cerned. By the final propoſition, 
he was to be reſtored to the govern- 
ment and command of the garriſon 
of the Hague; but this was like- 
wiſe elogged with another condi- 

tion, which was that of compliance 
with a reſolution ſome time be- 
fore by the ſenate of Amſterdam, 
that the command ſhould at all 
times be revocable at the pleaſure 


of the ſtates of the province. 


By the firſt of theſe propoſitions, 
that of the ſtadtholder's giving up 
the right of nomination, and conſe- 
quently all influence in the town 
ſenates, it was conceived the exe» 
cutive power would have req es 
totally inefficient in the ſtate; as 
nothing lefs than a ſtrong. refiding 
influence, which © e could © 
only be obtained by an gxpente in 
_ far beyond the revenues of 

the ſtadtholderate, could” ly 
produce Sy of on a. 
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means of corruption. 


and diſcordant intereſts ; ; 
ne of the moſt apparent 


well enough calculated- for the in- 


ternal government of their towns. 


mdiyidually, their public union can 
only; be procured by the ſordid 
An opinion 
confirmed by the moſt indubitable 
authorities, through various parts 
and different periods of the hiſtory 
of the republic; and a circumſtance, 
which has e as well as 
now, afforded an opportunity to 


France to domineer in their interior 


3 * 
e 


1 reveregce 


ments of, 
\ ceded to, have been infinitely 


as well as public councils. . 

'The ſecond propoſition, with re- 
ſpect to the diſpoſal and move- 
the troops, would, if ac- 


N gerous to the ſtate, than 
other degree 
the ſtadtholder, as it would have 


_ diſabled him, in caſe of ſudden” 


emergency and unforeſeen dan 
things which they now had 12 


ficient cauſes to be apprehenſive 


of) from providing thoſe immediate 
means for the public defence on 
which the preſervation of the coun- 
try might depend. The laſt condi- 


tion would have expoſed him to con- 


tinual degradation and inſult in the 
place of his reſidence, and in the 


view of all the world, and have re- 
dered him contemptible even to his 


own guards, whenever his maſters 
(which was now. the favourite lan- 
guage). ſhould chooſe to remind 


the public of their ſupreme power, 


and of his ſervile dependence on 
them. 


- Now as public opinion, and the 
ounded on it, are indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary to the ſupport of 


all government, ſo theſe conditions, 
taken all 


together, wouid * 
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” . mong ſuch a + der of petty ſo- 

vlereigntie 

it being 
vices of conſtitution, that though 


ſtadtholder in the eyes both of na- 
tives and foreigners, as would ren- 


prejudicial to 


it did not in any de 


proved ſuch à degradation of the 


der him totally incapable of diſ- 
charging the duties, and incompe- 
tent to the filling, with propriety 
or effect, the various great offices 
which he ſtill retained, whether per- 
fect or mutilated. They would be- 
ſides have eſtabliſhed a precedent 
the moſt ruinous to himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors. that could be deviſed. 
For if it was once found that the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution could thus 
eaſily be broken through, and that 


he ſubmitted in ſacrificing to the 


pretenſions of a faction or a pro- 
vince, thoſe rights and” authorities 
which had been deemed. inalienable, 
and inherent to his ofſice, he ſur- 
rendered the only principle on 
which he could defend the remain- 
der; and every other faction, and 
every other province, ht in its 
turn and proper ſeaſon —_ the 
example. 

Such, however, were the preli- 
minaries laid down by the province 
of Holland, as the ground work of 
an accommodation! 

The event ſoon confirmed the 


opinion of thoſe who had placed no 
- confidence 1n the ſucceſs of the pre- 


ſent negociation. The princeſs of 
Orange, whoſe genius, ſpirit, and 
abilities, were well underſtood on all 
ſides, undertook to ſupply » 4 
of the prince in the ne of. 
buſineſs; and her management of 
derogate 
from thoſe qualities. 33 — 
however, that ſhe was by no. means 


diſpoſed to give up any of the ſtadt - 


holderian rights; nor perhaps fuf- 
ficiently practicable with reſpe& e 
ſmaller compliances. The corxe- 

2 between *. — and 


8 was carried on for ſeve- | 


-% 


Saks ##c. r Xa. «x 


| 5 upp the 
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„„ 


t length ab- 


en off þy M. de 0 e- 
7 out up is | 
of That the French 


iy quired ; as another e 
8 order to . grat! e 
H all, che aach 85 ſhould 


u ho udd 
ri to 12 ab 4-4 the wk 


ary 1797. 
ating co uld exceed the bitter- 


neſs of ferne which pe d 
between me. contending parties 
ailure of (his treaty or 

wi on. It was ſaid on the 
EF the a on the that 7 it pry: 


1 28 1 da ro 


$973 


irs ance, the þ 'S 4 

eriority, an the imperious 
ſpirit 1 French miniſter. That 
he would lien to no terms but thoſe 
of his own. preſc; ing, .or ſuch as 
were dictated by the adverſe fac- 
tion. That he appeared rather as 
the appointed advocate of that par- 
ty, yen in the character of a com- 


mon friend, or a cool and impartial 


mediator. That he rather ſcemed to 


conſider the ſtadtholder as a guilty 


rſon injereeding for favour and 
Mc dc as a prince, w. 10 
45. one the conſtitution at 
= bead of the republic, claiming 
juſt rights, and demanding re- 
vr of the injuries he had ſuſtain- 


* deſcendin to particulars, they 
ſaid, that the French miniſter had 
laid it down as an indiſpenſable pre- 
liminary condition to, bis being re- 
ſtored to his office of captain gene- 
ral, that the prince ſhould make 
ſuch a public ſubmiſſion to his ſo- 
Wo the ſtates of Holland, as 

have been an acknowledg- 

— to: U the world of his deſerv- 
ing the 10 
his being ct pable in all the accu- 
lations which they had brought 
as it EP be 


A M the ſtadtholder, Who | 


had commutted no fault, to 515 


| #Pologics | or to aſk pardon, ſo it 


ternal E e "= 
to render him ſtill more culpable, 


tions immediatel 21 and as 


HISTORY-QF EUROPE {7 
would be in the je degree in- 


tolerable, ot 1 


ge a 


* acknow- 1 1 


; . tat, 


775 e conſijtu fn and i im To 
rights of other provinces, "by bind . 


ing him to bring the ſtates of Gugl- _ 
dres and Utrecht, without regard 10 
the means which he was to uſe for P 
| accompliſhing ſo abſurd and extra- 
ordinary a meaſure, to ys 
ſolutions which they had paſſ- 


and forego | meaſures which they 
already adop "ted fn their 25 72 
by as if i it were | 


by exceeding his own authority, 
and a farther violation of * gon „ 
ſtitution, it was inſiſted the "= 
ſhould withdraw the 
Elbourg and Ha em, without. any 1 
regard to the foverei nty under 7 
whoſe orders he had acc] in 

thoſe garriſons, and b whoſe com- 
mands they were til ont1 2 
And, finally, chat the French en- 
voy, inſtead of gn vr for paſ- 
ſion to cool, or ring Ge þ 1 fb Tl 
on either 4 * as ſoon as he foun | 
that his arbitrary dum was not in- 


ſtantly obeyed, and all his propoſi- 4 


ceded to, abrup pig prot the ne- „ 
gociation, when, better temper 
and diſpoſition on 7 bas fide, there Tee | 


were very good reaſons for, believ- 


ing that things might in a litt 
ms have been put in a fair tral o 
accommodation. 


On the other fide it was 1 85 a 
with 1 0 i hw. A 


court of Nimeg 


paying fog Se to 75 a 


7 n 


ty, ace 
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F "of Holland, who were his lawful ſo- 


1 


Fan e was was immediately turned 


4 * pereigit, the ſtadtholder had ir- . to good account by the adverſe 


* * * 8 
. , © 
ada 
* F " * "SE 
TA 88 
* 
0 


moſt ] 


ory man- 


ner up every part of his claims, 
1 g any more in the moſt 
| fnconfideratie than in the my | 


terial articles. That he ſhe 


* =; 9 to accommodate — 


to 


e unfortunate ſituation i in which 
he was involyed, nor to the temper 


and circumſtances of the times. 


That he had not ſhewn the ſmalleſt 
regret for any of the unjuſtifiable 
meaſures into which he had been 


* ; 8 but, on the contrary, 


"ſeemed diſpoſed pertinaciouſly to 
ſupport and defend them to the laſt. 


And, in a word, that a ſingle con- 
= ceffion had never even been hinted 


_ 


> 4 + — — 
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"th breaking 
and the departure of Rayneval, im- 
mediately recalled the Count de 
SGSoertz, ſending a ſhort letter to 
te ſtates general, in which he only 
” expreſſed his concern for the failure 


— 
— wrt, 29 oo - 
* — 5 > 
n * LOT * 
% ih. 6. : 
- 


= at from his court; but that all the 
_ advances which. had been made, and 


he inſtances of moderation at 
given, had been diſplayed 


any 
ay the ſtates of Holland. 


Upon the whole, without expea- 


ing accurate ſtatements of fact in 
violent political altercations, we 
= muſt, however, 

1 vincible obſtinacy has long been 
charged, as one of the peculiar and 


obſerve, that an in- 


diſtinguiſhed characteriſtics of the 


5 policy of that court. 


The king of Pruſſia, upon - the 
up of the negociation, 


of bis good wiſhes and offices, to- 


Words reftoring the tranquillity of 
the republic, without any obſerva- 
tion on the cauſes of that failure, 
vor the ſmalleſt hint. by which any 
* conjecture could be formed of his 
further intentions, any more than 
of his e temper and diſpoſi- 
* Won. 


his | abs and laconic 


- 


who, interpreting it intirely 
in their own favour, triumphantly 
publiſhed this conſtruction, as an 
evidence, that the king was ſo much 
diſguſted with the ſtadtholder's i in- 
curable obſtinacy, in not agreeing 
to thoſe reaſonable conceſſions which 
the ſtates of Holland required, and 
which he had himſelf recommended, 
that he would now take no farther 
concern in his affairs, but abandon 
him entirely to their merey. And 
this had ſuch an effect, that a report 
was ſpread, and credited in other 
countries as well as Holland, that a 
ſerious miſunderſtanding had taken 
2 between the two courts. 

In the mean time, the Pruſſian 
miniſter extraordinary had returned 
directly from Nimeguen to Berlin, 
having encloſed the king's letter 
to the ſtates general, accompanied 
with one of his own, in which he 
apologized for not having taken 
leave of them formally and in per- 
fon at the Hague. | 

Previous to thefe negociations, 
during the time of their continu- 
ance, and for ſeveral months after, 
continual changes were taking place 


in the conduct, views, connection, 


and ſtrength of the numberleſs par- 
ties and factions which were ſpread 
throughout the republic. Theſe 
were ſo ſudden and various as to 
preſent nothing but a general chaos 
of diſorder and confuſion to all diſ- 
tant ſpeculators. In general, how- 
ever, the ee intereſt was 
gaining ground; ; and it was in that 
reſpect, and in that only, that the 
preſent conteſts held out a proſpect 
of amendment and benefit (and a 
moſt eſſential one it wo 
been) to the conſtitution, by admit - 
ting the body of the citizens 0 


have 


a 


ane By 


1 


w 


W w << — (0 bas 
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ſpective governments. 
it muſt be acknowledged, 


place, the whole conſtitution and 
form of government muſt have been 


executive power would have been 
otally incapable of fulfilling its 
Wurpoſes, and the centre of union 
detween the reſpective parts of the 
epublic would be too feeble to 
Weliſt danger, or to admit of public 
Wxertion. aa act Red 

ln the city of Utrecht, the an- 
Wient government was entirely over- 
rown, and the democratical com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed ; while, to inſure 
s permanence, a college of tri- 


ent t of the new conſtitution, 
whoſe office it was not only vigi- 
antly to guard and defend the 


arge, but who were likewiſe fur- 
iſhed with ſuch ſtrong powers of 
ontroul in reſpect to the election, 
nd even to the after conduct of the 
enators or regents, as threw the 
overnment in a great meaſure en- 
ely into their hands. They were, 
bwever, verging faſt to a civil war 
ith the ſtates of the province; to 
rhich the numbers, wealth, and 
ower of that city had rendered 
em more than competent; even 
they had not been openly encou- 
aged, and ſtrongly ſupported, by 
olland. That aid was, however, 
eceſſary to counterbalance the ſup- 
ort which the ſtates were likely 


rell as from their neighbours of 
puelderland, and perhaps other 
ovinces; who ſeeing the danger of 
ch innovations to themſelves, were 


kely to oppoſe the eſtabliſhment 
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ew modelled ; or | otherwiſe, the 


dunes was inftituted as an inhe- 


ights of the burghers or people at 
critical fituation. 


d receive from the ſtadtholder, as 


a precedent, which they ſaw too 


** 


* 


general a diſpo ſition in the peop 0 dle 


7 | e AC L | to Tele. 
that if that great change had taken 


Utrecht was conſidered as àa model of 


The government eſtabliſh 


perfection by the democraticabparties 
in other places. The idea of a college 
of tribunes, which would render- the 
ſeveral town regencies entirely ſub- 
ſervient to the people, and lay the 
ſenators individually at the mercy of 
every factious or turbulent dema- 


gogue who became a member of 
that office, was generally and pecu- 


liarly captivating; ſeveral of the 
towns in Holland, as well as other 
places, eagerly adopting it in their 
2 ſchemes of reform. The 


ariſtocraties were not, however, by 
any means idle, and, where the ine- 
quality in power was too great to 


— 


admit of an open reſiſtance, all 
vert means were uſed to procraſ 
nate the event, if it was found im- 
poſſible to defeat the attempt. Thus 
the democratic parties experienced 


not a few revolutions of fortune in 


places where they thought them 
ſelves ſecure, and were not ſeldom 


ſurpriſed with an * Pr, after 


game when it was leaft expected. 
The ſtates of Holland were in a 
Nothing could 
be more alarming or painful to 
them than the rapid progreſs: which 
the democratical ſpirit was making 


in that province; and yet they 
were involved in ſuch untoward cir- 


cumſtances, through the meaſures 
which they had ſo long purſued 
againſt the ftadtholder, that they 
dared not openly to oppoſe the po- 

lar diſpoſition, leſt they might 

ve thrown the great and nume- 
rous body of-burghers into his arina, 


which would have decided the con- 


teſt at once againſt them. | 
This embarraſſment fully appear- 


— 


- 


3 15 and immediate intereſts, placed 
9 ie! at the head of the reform- 
| , ta actually commenced his 

cheme of i 


Tags of 1 gr 


' the popular party met at R 


101 


| 45 in | their ndu& with reſpect to 

a of Kon. For the burgh- 

ern e bat place having adopted the 
ba. ic 2 rm, and the ma- 


appealing to the ſtates, the 

r found means, under the forms 
either of the conſtitution or of their 
own body, to procraftinate the af- 
fair in fuch a manner, that jt never 
f ought to an abſolute deciſion. 

» Dart and ſome other places, 


5 


eat, the ſcheme 

n was completed among 
themſelves, without any application 
to the Rates. But the defeat which 


otter- 
dam was not to be 12 nſated by 
e 


{mall fucceſſes. One magi- 
tes there, deſerting his own par- 


innovation. But the ma- 


giſtracy were too firm, and the bulk 
ol the peo 


le too much on their ſide, 
to admit the project to ſucceed. The 
xefractory magiſtrate was diſplaced, 
his proceedings annulled, and the 
peace and quiet of that wealthy and 
powerful city reſtored with little 
trouble. 

The difficulty of comprehending 
the true ſtate of things was conti- 
nually increaſed by the unaccoun- 


_ table changes which took place, not 
only in the great towns, but in the 


conduct of the ſtates of the reſpec- 
tive proyinces, and even of the flates 
general themſclyes. This was ſo 
ignal and ſtriking, that a writer, 
evidently leans not a little to 

the republican fide, , declares with 


| e oy of 
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has been firm and unanimous in if 


with the cool determined firmneſs, 


the republican ſpirit was very 
the animoſity -to the 


ever valued 


ing, and had for many ages ol 
conſidered by athers,. 6. ok the ir 


to renew 2 ancient character, 
and the ſtates of that proyince were 
among the earlieſt and the moſt 
ſtrenuous of any in their oppoſition 
to the ſtadtholder. 
which irreſiſtibly ſpread its influence 9 


they ſuddenly ſlackened their pace 3 


this change, was given b 


ſole purpoſe of oppoſing or con 


| however, ſeemed afterwards to ac 


the misfortunes o this this ey 
te that, throngh, el 955 indepen 

« ent ſtates of w. | 
« is compoſed, Paley; is E 1 - 1 


« its attachment, either to the 
« ſtadthalder or his enemit | 
A cireumſtance that little accg rd 


and the inflexible obſlinacy 
ed to that pe cople. aſh + Heil 


$i remar 7 ſafes, of this i in. 
conſtancy took place in the vince BP 
of Frieſeland. The Friſons had 
themſelves upon be- 


E 


foremoſt and the boldeſt aſſertors of 
liberty y. In the preſent conteſts, 
they ſeemed ſtudious to preſerve or 


Vet, as if there 
had been ſome inviſible power, 


over men's minds and diſpoſitions, 


in the midſt of the courſe ; ſhewed i 
ſtrong ſymptoms at firſt of daubt! 1 | 
and irreſolution, but in a little time 1 
appeared decidedly in favour of theſ 
ſtadtholder. 
The firſt indubitable een off A 
| ther] 1 
aboliſhing the free corps in that 
province, which bad been raiſcd 
there, as every where elſe, for th 


trouling the Orange intereſt. They 


gord with Holland in certain mes 
ures; but ſo peeviſh a courſe ul 
controverſy ad al Itercation gra 


after 


afterwards between them upon ſome 


ten, | 
others, that the ſtates of the latter 


ublic put an end at once to the corre- 

that pondence by the incurable reſolu- 

15 in tion, „that ſilent contempt was the 
the only manner in which the argu- 
6 *. (ments of the Friſons ſhould be 
2Qrc © treated.” This paſſionate and 
i ontemptuous meaſure fixed at leaſt 
crib- majority of the ſtates of Frieſland 


n the. intereſts of the ſtadtholder, 
hich. was a material addition to 
is ſtrength. The towns of that 
rovince, like thoſe of all others, 
ere divided in their ſentiments ; 
Yome being violently in his intereſt, 
ad others more ſo in their animo- 
ity ; but perfect unanimity in any, 
ould have been in vain ſought for 
n the preſent times. 5 
Similar, and ſtill more unexpect- 
d converſions, took place in other 


„ 
„ 


moſt Provinces; nor was it uncommon 
ſition or the converts to relapſe again to 
there heir former ſentiments. The city 
Wer, f Amſterdam had from the begin- 
nence ing been the bittereſt and moſt 


g placable of all the ſtadtholder's 
eemies; ſo that it ſeemed as if all 


ce 
oor ee violent meaſures purſued againſt 
jaubt m had originated in the pride, 
tim alice, and power of that people. 
f the 1 Ir. de Rendorp, lord of Mar- 


Noette, had long been one of the 
G rincipal leaders of the popular 
arty, and was confidered as the in- 
igator of the moſt violent and pre- 


bvpitate meaſures which the ſenate 
r th: that city had adopted. This 
con- Ran, to the aſtoniſhment or all who 
They {F< not initiated in the deepeſt 


yiteries of party manceuvres and 
olitics, ſuddenly changed ſides, 
d carried over along with him a 


The firſt fruit of this revolution 
Pas a direct propoſal from the de- 


bajority of the ſenate to that of the 


putics of Amſterdam in the fate. 
of Holland, to reſtore the PRE gf 


cular letters to all the towns of the 
province, ſtrongly urging them, and 
uſing every poſſible argument to 
enforce the deſire, to reviſe the in- 
ſtructions to their deputies in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates, and to co- 
operate with themſelves in promot- 
ing the ſalutary work of concilia- 
tion. — Thus was Amſterdam la- 
bouring to overthrow, in a fingle- 
inſtant, all the effects of thoſe me- 
ſures which ſhe had ſo long and ſo 
ardently purſued! . 
This revolution of ſentiment and 
conduct, if not of principle, took 
place about the middle of 1786, and 
we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ob- 
ſerve others ſcarcely leſs ſurpriz- 


ing 0 ; „ 
The defection of Amſterdam could 
not but excite an uniyerſal alarm 
among the leaders of the republican 
party, and urge them to the ac 
tion of every meaſure that could 
poſſibly tend to counteract its eſſect. 
Although they had hitherto pre- 
ſerved a majority in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates of Holland, yet that 
majority was by no means diſpoſed 
blindly and ſervilely to follow their 
dictates in all caſes without diſcrimi- 
nation; on the contrary, that party 
had been obliged 2 12. a 
veral of their moſt violent propoſi- 


tions, without venturing to bring 


the queſtions to a decifion, when they 
Lay | augured, 


* 
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+  mugured, from the countenance of 
., their uſual ſupporters, the danger of 
2 Wear. The great object now 
then was to procure ſuch a decided 

majority in that affembly as were 

willing to go with them in all caſes 


whatever, and would thereby ena- 


ble them to proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities againſt the ſtadtholder as they 
wiſhed and intendeeieu. 
The firſt attempt, tending to this 
eee was to obtain addreſſes 
from the towns of the province to 
the afſembly, which they had them- 


ſelves dictated, in order to induce 


the preſent members to depart en- 
tirely from that ſyſtem of modera- 
tion which had hitherto proved ſo 
troubleſome a reſtraint to their pro- 

. ceedings, and to adopt all thoſe 
- meaſures of violence which they 
I 2 ready to bring forward, as ſoon 
as the occaſion ſhould offer a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs. The general ſcope 
of theſe addreſſes was returning 
thanks to the ſtates for the efforts 
they had already made in oppoſing 
the alarming progreſs of deſpotiſm, 
a ſtrong recommendation to pro- 
ceed with vigour in their exertions 


to its final extermination, and a 


promiſe to ſupport them with their 


luives and fortunes in the purſuit of 
all ſuch farther meaſures as they 


- ſhould judge neceſſary for the ac- 
compliſhment of that purpoſe. 
| ough theſe addreſſes were tri- 


umphantly carried in Dort, Har- 


lem, and ſome other towns diſtin- 
guiſhed for their republican ſpirit. 


and preſent oppoſition, yet the at- 


tempt failed in ſo many others, that 
the party had no cauſe to boaſt of 
their ſucceſs. In Amſterdam they 
procured 16,722 ſignatures to the 
- addreſs, which they pretended not 
only to be a majority of the inha- 
bitants, but to-include the names of 


* 
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the principal citizens and burgh- 
ers; and would therefore have it 
conſidered as the genuine and un- 
equivocal ſenſe of the capital. But 
the contrary to theſe aſſertions be 
ing then known to be the real ftate 
of things, and indeed ſoon after in- 
controvertibly eſtabliſhed, this at- 
tempt at deception added no re- 
putation to the cauſe, and leſſened 


the opinion of its 1 Jus Es." 


Yet theſe addreſſes ſeem to have 
encouraged the republican party to 


bring forward a bold and decifive iſ 


meaſure, which, though a favourite 
in contemplation, had not yet been 
ventured upon. This was the ſuſ- 
penſion of the prince of Orange from 
his offices of ſtadtholder and admi- 
ral general, in the ſame manner they 
had already ſucceeded in ſuſpend- 
ing him from that of captain gene- 
ral. This queſtion was brought for- 
ward on the 1oth of January 1787, 
and occaſioned the warmeſt and 
moſt violent 'debates, for two ſuc- 
ceeding days, that had been known 
in that afferfbly. The propoſers, 


however, found the oppoſition ſo 

formidable, and the aſpect of the 
independent members ſo doubtful, 
that they did not chooſe to hazard i 


the deciſion of a vote on the queſ- 


ton,” © ; 
Thus defeated, the only reſource 


ſeemingly left for procuring a ſure 


majority in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, was that of increaſing the 
number of voters. - For the better 
underſtanding of this bufinefs, we 
are to obſerve, that ſeveral towns, 
which were only villages, or per- 
haps not in exiſtence, at the time of 


the union, have fince riſen to wealth i 


and conſequence, as others which 


were then conſiderable, have ſince 


declined in perhaps a ' ſimilar pro- 
greſſion. The former conſequently 
Ts | have 


ave no repreſentatives in the 
ſſembly of the provincial ſtates, 


ve it hile the latter, like the decayed 
| un- Noroughs in England, ſtill retain 


eir repreſentation; and however 


roperty, preſerve their rank, tho? 
ot entirely their conſequence, as 


d union. 


The republican party, in order, 


ber of votes in the aſſembly of 
ze ſtates, procured or introduced 
titions from Heuſden, Woerden, 


urite id other new towns which were 
been own into conſideration, requiring 
ſuſ- ſhare in the general repreſenta- 
fron on. This attempt was fo little 
dmi- ely to ſucceed, that it ſeemed 


ther the offspring of paſſion and 
prematu*e confidence and eager- 


ſs, than the reſult of a cool judg- 


* ent and any well- founded hope. 
787, was accordingly ſo ill received 
and the ſtates, that the towns ſoon 
fac. ithdrew their petitions, and the 


rty found themſelves again foil- 
without their being able to 
Ing the queſtion to an abſolute 


tful, We have therefore ſtated, that 
zard two great parties for and againſt 


ueſ- e bouſe of Orange, into which 
Wc inhabitants of the United Pro- 
ces were divided, were ſo nearly 


urce 2 
anced in point of number, that, 


ſure 


the tried by the teſt of a poll or a 
the neral vote, it would be a matter 
der doubt on which ſide the majority 


ve (ould appear. Our opinion was 
wn, 
per- 


ie of 


dn as we could then obtain. This, 
dwever, was ſo defective as to lead 


alth : in that reſpect, into an error. 
hich now appears from the moſt in- 
ſince abitable authority, that although 


pro- 
ntly 
have 


e prince of Orange had, through 
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pſignificant as to population or 
embers of the original confederacy 


we have ſeen, to increaſe the 


[23 
various cauſes and much miſmanage- 
ment, loſt, within a few years, a” 
very conſiderable 'and alarming 
ſhare of his popularity and influ- 
ence, yet, that he poſſeſſed ſtill ſo 
faſt a hold of the affections or opi- 
nion of the great bulk of the people 
throughout the republic, that, were 
any deciſion by numbers to take 
place, the majority in his favour 
would be ſo vaſt, that the adverſe 
party would appear only a mere 
handful in the compariſon. The 
peaſantry or yeomanry, including 
in that deſcription all the inabi- 
tants of the open country, were, al- 
molt to a man, not only warm, but, 

it might be ſaid, violent in their 
attachments to him. The inhabi- 
tants of the inferior towns, and 
many of their magiſtracies, were 
little leſs ſo. And even in the . 
cities, where it was probably bus ' 
little expected even by his friends, 
it appeared, as ſoon as the teſt was 
applied, that a majority of the in- 
habitants was on his ſide, 1 
This was fully ſhewn in the city 
of Amſterdam, the great and origi- 


nal ſource of all the N he 


had encountered, and 


J all the mor- 
tification which he had endured. 
We have ſeen that the adverſe par- 
ty had procured near 17, ooo ſigna - 
tures to an addreſs. inimical to the 
intereſts of the ſtadtholder, Which 
they repreſented, as being a majo-— 
rity of the inhabitants, and as con- 


veying the unqueſtionable ſenſe of 
that great city; but an aſſocia- 
tion having been ſoon after entered 
ceſſarily founded on ſuch informa- 1 ſup | 


into there for ſupporting the rights 
of that prince, the ſubſcribers in 
three days more than doubled the . 
number of the addreſſes, and a- 
mounted to above 35, ooo. In Rot- 
terdam, it was well known that his 


friends would have been found ſtill 


5 more 


were 1 


T7. of the 
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more numerous in proportion to the 
I that the defect in point of number 


general number of the inhabitants. 
We have heretofore ri ightly ob- 
ſerved that the nobility, (or, in the 

language of the country, the equeſ- 

trian order) together with the army 


hk. = and the navy, were generally ſtrong- 


ly — + to the houſe of Orange. 
To theſe orders of men we ſhall 
now add the clergy of the eftabliſh- . 
ed church, a body whoſe opinions 
and example muſt carry great weight 
and influetice in all countries where 
religion is not nearly extinct; and 


: who, in this exclufive of all other 


motives bf attachment, had, ever 
fince the days of Arminius, corfider-- 
- ed that family 4s: their principal 
ſhield of protection and defence 
agaififſt the ' heterodox doctrines 
hielt they in puted to chat viſionary | 


= intioyator. Now as many of the re- 


| cat Kaders had Early adopted i 

and ſtill held theſe opinions, and 
the patty were Stherally diſpoſed 
to them, it Was nd very cke nor 
unuſual matter, that ſome confider- 
able ſhare of that abhorretice which 
was Eohctivett againſt do 
d as aBotminaÞBle, ſhould 
be transferred tö the petfons and 
party Who adopted the; while | 


party zeal, being thus quickened 


and embittered By religious conteſts 
and prejudices, the enthuffaſm ex- 
cited by the combitiation could not 


fail to phce the clergy among the 
> foremoſt” fupporters o the Orange 
cauſe and intereſts. 


With ſuch ſupports, added to that 


ctrines that. 


count for this, it is to be obſerved, 


was compenſated, on the ſide of the 

party in oppoſition, by à great fu- 
periority with reſpe& to Rory of 
which they poſſeſſed not only more 
than a proportzonate fhare, but, it is 
probable, conſiderably more than a 
moiety of what was contained in the 
whole republic.; and every body 
will allow, that ** more wealth 1 18 
. concentrated; g lodged in 
{ſuch a moderate 7 of hands 
as will not be much more than ſuf- 


ficient for its due application to any | 


ven oſe, the more powerful 
Ns enen will prove. The fame 
apparent defect will aceount, even 
independent of ſeveral other cauſes 
which may be eaſily pointed out, 
for the doe union, the Eaſy ma- 
„ ment, and tlie effectivẽ rater 

caſes; of that party, which aj 
peafing Eke the diſcipline of a w 
ks army, afforded Rehden 
t advantages over oo 

looſe or] dis Heintel antagonifts 
They were or rh in poſſeſſion of 
molt of the offices of ma iſtracy, 
and in many provinces of dhe au · 
thority and name of the conftitu- 
tional 
of no 
of political ftren ng 
ing up of the 153 ts Forth, 
bene runous to the zriſtocräciet 
in the foe, was for the prefent a 
wonderful acceſſion of ftrength to 


the adverfe party, by throwing that 
— body of the burghets on whom i 


x : of dhe people, and for- it operated directly into their atm. 
tiked With fiich ſtrong mounds of To all theſe may with juſtice he 
defence as great legal and official added, and certainly will not be 


powers,” with a long-eſtabliſhed au- 
thority, it may appear almoſt para- 
doxical how the fabric could have 


been ſhaken” as we have ſeen by a 


2 e ſmall 2 8 To ac. 


conſidered as air inefficient caufe, 
that ſeveral of the leaders of the 
republican party were men of very 
confiderable parts and abilities; 


_ white it muſt be acknowledged by 


overnment; # circumſtante 
mall wei oht in 3 5 


5 * attend töõ the courſe of the 


— onteſt, that theſe qualities were in 
the e degree counterbalanced on the 


ther fide. A 
olicy, and all party manteuvres, 
vas the neceſſdry conſequence. 


1 5 The affairs of Utrecht had long 
n a en aſourte of great embarraſſ- 
the Went to the ſtates. of Holland. It 
ody ras | effential to the views of the 
1 is ominant party to fupport that city; 


ut the doing of it by open force 


nion, and would appear ſo daring 


wal , late, which was. in all feſpe &s their 
me ual, and whoſe powers oat juriſ- 
ven tion and government wete as 


letely add firmly; eſtabliſhed 


8 1 own, was ſo and 
azardous: a meaſure, that it could 


. ot without much erich be 
. Wdbpted. . 
ol Pretty weakly i in the ſanimbr of 


e 5 1786, the republican j 


cient 


Holland, 


by moving a reſolution, 


Wilt all attempts of coercioh that 
ere made 


= Y trecht. This © queſtion produced 
1. and vehement debates, which 
3 ere maintained with great per- 
i bverance, and no ſmall degree of 


imoſity on both ſides. The par- 
es, however, appeared ſo nearly 


qual in ftrength; that heither ſide 
emed much diſpoſed to hring the 


be ſeemed to be dropped by a ſort of 
be dutual- tacit conſent. - 
ifs, But in the following September, 


hen the capture of Elbourg and 
lattem had blown up the flame of 


—_ the eas m the Pro- 
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great ſuperiority in 


s ſo flagrant à vidlation of the 
inroad upon the rights of another - 


' ſtand the hoſtile 
againſt the city of 


ueſtion to an abſolute decifion, and 


Giſeoitent to the higheſt pitch, 
o, * the 1 general, to 


[15 
vince of Holland, the ſtates, on the 
6th of that month, iſſued a ſudden - 
order, that all their troops ſhould 
be in readineſs to mareh at a mo- 
ment's warning: On the following 
day they granted permiſſion to ſeve- 
ral bodies of armed burghers, who 
had addreſſed them for the purpoſe, 
to march directly to the aſſi afſiſta nce or 


relief of their brethren in Utrecht; 


at the ſame time. opening their mili- 
tary magazine at Woerden for the 
uſe of that. city. 

The day after, being the 8th of 
the ſame month, in order partly to 
give the greater weight and appear - 
ance of ſolemnity to their proceed- 

ngs, partly to explain the, .cauſes 
of theſe extraordinary meaſures to 
the repreſentative of the whole re- 
public, and thereby reconeile them 
to thoſe which they intended farther 


to purſue, they, exhibited to the 


people the unuſual ſpectacle of their 


party repairing in a bod to the amount 
cr thinhiug kTheinſchies ſaf- a 
ſtrohg; — this ſubject 
prward in the aſſembly of. the ſtates 


ſabl neceſſary in the 
jat they ſhould by force of arms c l ftat 


of about fifty perſon t the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates general, where 


they repreſented them as ve | 
e of affairs, in order to with« | 
proceedings; and 
dangerous deſigns of the tadt- 
holder; It may be neceſſary here 
to obſerve, that although no t-] n 
has more than one vote, and that 
theſe amount in all only to nineteen, 
in the ſtates of Holland, yet that 


there is no limitation as to the num- 


ber of deputies which any town may 
ſend, who are all equally members 


of that aſſembly, and have an equal 
right to ſit and to debate in it; ſo 


that ability, with the powers of ar- 


gument and perſuaſion, may be 
branched out into ſeveral parts, al- 
though the vote is ſingle. 


It was not conſonant to the pro- f 


give | 


25 


| on theſe repre 


1 1 2 the diſcharging the troops 


| A 
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give any preſent anſwer to, or to 
e any immediate obſervation 
ſentations.” - 
Tue ſtates of Holland followed 
up theſe proceedings with an order 
to the troops of the province to 
march immediately to the frontiers 
dn the ſide of Utrecht; and, to ren- 
der them the more ſtedfaſt in the 
intended ſervice, voted an augmen- 
tation of twelve ſous per week to 
their pay. They likewiſe took into 


their. ſervice a corps of light troops, 


which, under the ill- founded deno- 
mination of a legion, had been 
raiſed by a Rhingrave of Salm, 
during the late conteſt with the 


emperor, for the ſerviee of the re- 
public in chat ſeaſon of apparent 


danger. The fu n of this 


corps, which had been intended 


=. along with other military reductions 


of the fame nature, had long been 
prevented through! the influence of 
the republican leaders, on account 
of the violent part which their com- 
mander took, or affected to take, in 
behalf of that party. The ſtates 
general having, however, at length 
ed them from the ſervice of 


the re thoſe of Holland took 


chem inio the immediate pay of that 


province, in order to their being 
employed 1 in the war of Utrecht. 
We have, in our hiſtory of the 

year 1786, taken notice of t the ſub- 

- ſequent meaſures purſued by the 
ſtates of Holland againſt the ſtadt- 
holder previous to Monſ. de Rayne- 


val's negociation; 1 his 
| 0 


ſuſpenſion from the office of captain- 
m their military oath to him, and 
their forbidding that title to be ap- 
plied to him in the public prayers of 
the churches. We likewiſe took 
notice of the ſtrong proteſt made by 
the 3 againſt theſe e 


vince of 


The defection of the ſenate of 
Amſterdam from their party, ſeem- 


cd to be little leſs than à mortal 


ſhock to the republican leaders; 
and the failure of their late attem 

of ſtripping the ſtadtholder of Tis 
remainin great offices in the 2 
Sand, and of i 

the number of voters in the 


ſembly of the ſtates, could not but 


increaſe their conſternation and de- 


ſpondence. The effect produced by 
this ſtate of things was viſible for 


ſome time after the commencement 
of the year. 1787, by that unuſual 
ſpirit of moderation which appa- 
rently prevailed in their conduct. 
But they were ſoon to experience 


a more ſenfible ſhock __ even the 


loſs of Amſterdam, | 

This was no leſs than a ce 
tion of ſentiment and conduct in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland. 
Indeed the change which had taken 
plate in the ſenate of Amſterdam, 
conſidering the lead which that eity 
had always. taken in public affairs, 
and the almoſt unbounded influence 
which ſhe had ever maintained in 
the aſſetnbly of the provincial ſtates, 
afforded alarming indications of the 
conſequences which were likely to 
enſue. From that period the ſtafes 
had viſibly grown more indeciſive 
in their conduct; the republican. 
zeal ſeemed much ſlackened, and 
the numbers ran cloſer on gk 
diviſion. 

It ſeemed to hn A capital error 
in the republican party, to admit 


the appointment of the celebrated 


Van Berkel, the firſt penſionary of 
Amſterdam, to the office of repre- 
ſenting the republic as miniſter to 
the new ſtates of America. This 
man had long been the leader, ora- 
cle, and it may be ſaid, the ſoul of 


that party; and no man was ever. 
better 


'T 4 25 mma eco 


— 
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better calculated for ſuch a ſitua- 
tion. 
but he poſſeſſed all the great quali- 
ties neceſſary to its ſupport and gra- 


tification in as unlimited a degree. 


His loye of money, however, ba- 


lanced his love of power, and ſeemed 


to preponderate on this occafion of 
facrificing his proſpects at home to 
the American employment. Per- 


| laps he was encouraged in this pro- 


je& by ſome of the leaders on his 


own ſide, who wiſhed to be his ſuc- 


ceſſor; and who would not believe 


chat his ity and power were 
the effect of ſuperior talents. - How- 


ever that was, it is certain that Van 


Berkel's abſence was now feverely 


felt by the party; and it is hi — 
uns a tranſition en neee 


pahele that neither the def 


in Amſterdam, nor the . 


change in the aſſembly of the . 
would have taken place if an e 
been nt. 


proof of the change which had taken 
Wplace in their ſentiments, by partly 
| Prog and partly altering a for- 


7 1787. 
by the friends of the prince of- 


on, upon a motion 


Orange. This was followed by 
another meaſure not leſs convincing. 
he refugees from Hattem and 
Elburg, _ were conſidered as 
martyrs to republican party, 
vere treated them nearly with 


he reverence ſuited to that eee ; 


er, and had early received the pro- 
tection of the ſtates of Holland; but 


they now paſſed a reſolution, recom- 


mending theſe refugees. to the ele- 
mency of the ſtates of Guelderland, 
and requeſting that they might be 
permitted to return to eir reſpec- 
Var. * | 


His ambition was boundleſs; 


1 Sl. 
om the aſſembly of the — of 
Holland afforded an unequivocal 


zoth mer reſolution of their f 
made for that purpoſe 


EUROPE. (i; 
tive habitations ;. and thus virtually 
withdrew the protection which ey 


had ſo lately 1 Ne PHE: 
Nothing could. have been more 


highly « reſented. by the adverſe _ 


party than this dereliction of the 
refugees'; nor could any thing ap- 
pear more dreadful to themſelves 
than the change in condition and 


character which. they were to un- 1 


dergo; to be driven from all the 
e of an idle and plentiful life, 
from the pleaſure of being idoliaed 
as the forward champions and wil- 
ling victims to a righteous cauſe, 
then to return to their cuſtomary la- 
bours and native obſcurity, and to 


appear in the garb of ſuppliants and 
penitents to their natural rulers, 


hümanity. 25 
Nothing 59910 accordingly: Sed 
the exclamations raiſed againſt the 


ſtates of Holland, and the \ indigna- 


tion expreſſed at their conduct. To 


give up the fugitives to the m 


af their enemies in Guelder 
was not only repreſented as a put” 
flagrant - and glaring . violation of 


good faith, but as an act of flirect 4 | 1 


and ſhameleſs treachery. Several 


of the moſt factious cities, in this 


ſpirit, took up the cauſe of / the re- 
fugees, and determined, ſo far as 
they were capable, to remedy the 


evil, by voting their protection to | £2 


them; offering. them all the privi- 


 leges of burgherſhip, and promiſing 


them every other accommodation 


which it en be in in ay to 5 


confer. | 

"Than wow ills Jac opening to a p 
new and ſtrange face of things in 
the province of Holland; and it was 


ſoon to reveal aſpeRts ſill more ee | 4 


and unexpected. ; 
In the mean time numberleſs- 
clubs and aſſociations were formed, 
| 9] ; and. . 


1 they. had now finally loſt their influ- 
dae in the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Holland; ſo that the two ſmall and 
- weak provinces of Groningen and 
e were all that continued 
| _ publiſhed à declaration, in which 


8 it was 
| ONLY 

tion of che antient conſtitution, and 
. the ſtadtholderꝰs rights ; > while every 
ne meaſure or incident on either 
| | Gde increaſed. the animoſity on the 


: „ other, - until nothing could exceed 
'F the virulence: of their mutual re- 


and accuſation; the ſtadt- 
friends openly charging the 
4 — party with having been, 


long the betrayers of their country: 
0 retich; gold, and theſe retorting, 


thav their adverſaries wanted to-over- 
throw the free conſtitution of the 


republic, and to veer a regal 
dei at ; 
aalen the name i the n of . 


the prince 


4 became exceedingly. critical. 
| — had been foiled: in all their 


ut attempts ; they bach loſt their 


10 5 and 3 impregnable 
in Amſterdam. In the next 


great city that of: Rotterdam, they 
were entirely maſtered; a majority 
of the provinces, thoſe of Friefland; 


_ Zealand, Utrecht, and Guelderland,: 
againſt i them; and 


Ove 
firmly on their ſide. 


"x Tt was then evident, that: dathing! 
leſs thaw the moſt rompt and de - 


eiſive meaſures. c retain or re- 


trieve any part of their 
conſequence as a party. Theſe could 


1 not but be hazardous and dangerous, 
but it was the laſt ſtake, and all 


things muſt be riſqued; if fortune 
favoured, ſucceſs would afford a ſuf- 
ficient ſanction to the proceedings. 


hey ſaw; at the fame time, that in 


8 eee al nn. 


aw — 


* 
as ” 
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that of z foreign ſeonqueſt. It was 


2 de republican. 


power and 


ſtates of Holland had no right or 


Poriſing vit the democratical par- 
ties muſt be at an end; | that. the 
anitocractes muff now cordially ad- 
mit their claims } 2 

no other alternative than, that of 
— —-— 
an idea more dreadful than * 


accordingly determined that the 
armed ſnhould be tlie in- 
ſtruments of reforming the ftaje and 
government; and that when tFey had: 
ſutdecded in ſubberting 
the old, their order ſhould be en- 


titled to fuch n kae ie lte ges con- | 


ſtitution, . they; 1 | hereafter 


ia 13 ae iii a9 

+ It-whs'not bo be ſappaſed,;. that 
the burghers would-/be.flack in em- 
bracing an opportunity of fulfilling: 
e- oten purpoſes; and attaming: 
thoſe objects which: they hid Joag: 


ſo eagefly ſonghf. They had Lane 


time before entered into à combs-! 
nation fer introducing a. democrati- 
cal revolution in the city of -Rottets: 
dam; and petitioned tlie: ſtatei df 
Holland för their fanction in new- 
madelling the ſenate, by: increaſing 
the. number from! twenty · our, the 


8 mer eſtabliſtiment, to forty 


ons. But this petition was received 


very unfavourably by the ſtates, who 


referred them back to their on 
magiſtraey; and thefe immediately 


they ſtrongly inſiſted, that the ſenſe 
of the different towns of the 
lic could not be legally known or 
communicated through any other 
medium chan that ——— 

ſenates, and that conſequently the 


authority to take any petition from 


their citizens into conſideration. 


Notwithſtanding this defeat, which 


took place about the: cloſe of the 


ma MTS of: the 
proſe 


- 


, a a owe. acc. 


1 
— 
9 4 


— 


Soar 
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reader. the burghers regar 


ARGS TPEAAYdCaT ror AT F. 


preſent * * Bere Frag of 


the ocratic 7 to overturn, 
and 2 their oppoſers 


to preſerve inviolate the eſtab hed rom 
| conſtitution and 


verument, 


ſince kept that city. in a conflant 


| ſtate of tumult and, diſorder. In 


this courſe of . domeſtic warfare, in 
counter aſſociations were formed 

and ſubſeribed to by the contend- 
on parties, when it ſoon, appeared 


that the number of thoſe, who, unit- 


in favour, of the prince, pogrr than 


(ed 
doubled, that of their antagoniſts. 
But the new and power 


hich was at length cominunicat- 


| 2 the confidence derived from { 


in han d 
having armg fied by: => 3 


the courage inſp 


reſpondenge and advice 1 28 


from their brethren in other 


: ſuperior number of their —— 
re and induced them fearleſsly 
to 1 the laſt extremities. 

In this determination 
they ſurrounded the ſe- 
Ts nate ouſe, com 
8. ſenate, to depoſe ſeven. ſuch 


eber of their body as they con- 
ered the malt | adverſe to their 


figns,. and, under the form of a 


dien, bad their places in. 


tantly filled up with ſeven of the 
hoſt violent of their own party. 
The deputies of the city in the aſ- 
embly. of the provincial ſtates. be- 
g among the wg jap ſenators, 
he repreſentation Rotterdam 
3 of courſe "ply chang — 
fas to little puryole ole that 
ured ſenators a to the tins, 
othe Kage vat 40 and to the ſtates 
1 OO no redreſs was 


5 chat ys were the only 


energy 


abdicated their offices. 


that they were clearing 


the new ones being ufurpers 
in by force and 9 
ncial aſſembly itſelf being 

that. time garbled, | had. Fart 

its nature, and, pretending 
20 TART, had no right to interfere. 
rivate diſputes of guy city, 
receive | the new deputics without 
r o the Ne or. Fights 
the al. : 

On the 8755 ke day tha. the 
ſenate of, Rotterdam was purgell 
this manner DFR the 2 we 
ſimilar bee rived: by 


2 


legal e qatires of l 


in the morning, — the a 
magiſtrates entered into A negocia· 
Ugg with them, which was ſpun ou 
the eyening, when finding. th 
they had no alternatiye, they were 
obliged to ahmt to the d 


of Z- 5 r by dechriog | 


body, who 


ba "thoſe paar to them, had 
AN theſe 
victims to the 1 -aa' N ve. 
deputies to the aſſembly of the 
provincial ſtates, who had lately 
voted on ſome. occaſion on th 
of the ſtadtholder. At the fame ti 
e ſenate 
of their adverſaries, The dur CO» 


lonels of the city militia, and 0 


ſequently the only legal comman 
ders of the burghers, were ane 
to undergo their 


tions. 


About the (ame tim ths ey bf 


Utrecht, proud 1 in its wealth, and 
confident in the circumſtance of its 
any contributing as much or more to- 


wards the public expence than the 
reſt of the province, determined at 
once to ſhew its ſuperiority, ard 7 
reduce the ſtates at Amersfort to 


595 | | beggatys, 


| SJ 


perſecution, and 
obliged to ſend i in their reſigna- | 


tis 


- + *% 


[1 Wo * 
AM £4 
0 »; M4 ö 
5 * 
, 1 : 
- 
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. 7% 
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otted quota of revenue roving 
13 . diſpoſal. This meafure 
g of no alternative, 'ſerved 
at ſlackneſs and indecifion 
Eo had marked the conduct of 
the provincial ſtates, and compelled 


them to adopt the moſt vigorous 


meafyres for reducing that turbu- 
city. to obedience. For this 


e their own troops, in concert 
thoſe of their alles the ftates 


1 72 Guelderland, and ſuch as the 


* them. 


ſtadtholder cotild furniſh, feemed to 
be competent; but the great clog 
to the undertaking lay in the ap- 
henfion and danger, that Hol- 
fa would take an open and direct 
in the conteſt, and, throwing 

its whole force into the oppofite 
pale, - fink the balance entirely 
For though fuch'a 
meaſure would not only be a direct 
breach, but amount to a diſſolution 
of che general confederacy Utrecht, 
Uke every other province, being 


abſolutely paramount and ſovereign 


within its own territories) yet they 
had ſeen ſo many inſtances of the 
daring ſpirit of chat party now do- 
minant in Holland, that they truſt- 


ed as little to their prudence in 


weighing general conſequences, as 
to their juſtice with reſpect to the 


rights of others. 


It omen pf accordin gly the firſt 
; object 6 policy with the ftadt- 

holder's 3 as well as with 
the ſtates of Utrecht and Guelder- 


and, to uſe all the civil means 


| which the nature of the conſtitu- 
- tion and government admitted, to 
- reſtrain the violence of Holland ; * 
and if theſe failed of effect, their ; 


ſecond object, and laſt apparent re- 


1 ſource was, to call in the aid of the 


1 5 of Zealand i 1 


ed he 
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land which they had a well-found- 
of obtaining! and prepare 
to defend' their territorial rights, 
and vindicate their ſovereign. au- 
thority by arms. 5 
The flates general Bade Witberte 
reſerved the moſt guarded neutra- 
through the whole courſe of 
theſe diſſenſions; ſo that it could 
not even be ſurmiſed” what their 
private fe em poin as men might be, 
relative to any of the weber 


which had been ſo 'violeiitly à 


ed. In fact, by the conſtitution of 
that body, thougb their powers and 
authority were great, they were di- 
rected rather to general than to 
particular objects. Their high 
mightineſſes were the wate 
guardians of the intereſts of the 
republic as a whole; they were to 


look particularly to them with re- 


ſpect to foreign nations; . were 
to watch the ap 

from without, to eſtimate — ree, 
and to make a timely" oat 1 5 
the public ſecurity. 1.5 

powers were great, and 0 au- 
thority ina great meaſure conclu- 


five; and in peace, they Es 


preſcribe the force to be ſupported 
by ſea and land, to iniſpect into the 


ſtate of the fleets and armies, and 


to look to every part of the public 
defence at home and abroad. But 


with reſpect to internal affairs, 


or the differences between particu- 
lar ſtates, their powers of controul, 


if not abſolutel limited, are at leaſt 
unknown, as their exertion is pro- 


bably without a precedent. But in 
caſes of extreme neceſſity, even 


with reſpect to internal affairs, 
where the peace or unity of the Te. 
publie were endangered, the 

non would undoubtedly dall 
the application of theſe undefined 
powers, "wo the effe& would #1 


pare the. greater from the rareneſs of the 
hts, exertion. 
au- It ſeemed as if the Rates general 


LU; conſidered the occaſion for calling 
erto forth that ſupreme. power, which, 
| however concealed or Jormuat, 
- muſt ſubſiſt in all ſtates, as now ar- 
rived, by that war which was on 


i the point of breaking out between 

F Holland and the. ſtates of Utrecht 

| with their allies. 6 
at- But, previous to their direct i in- 
1 terference, the friends of the ſtadt- 
and holder deemed it neceſſary to obtain 
di. che ſanction of another great body in 
to the ſtate, as an eſſential preparatory 
i meaſure. This was the council of 
"gh ſtate for the ſeven provinces, a body. 
the of the firſt dignity and power with 
ite reſpe& to the mere executive au- 
"TY | thority in the republic. This coun- 
&e cil, which ſits conſtantly at the 
ger Hague, is compoſed, like the ſtates 
ee, | general, of deputies from all the 
; | provinces of the union; and is the 
cir | conſtant repreſentative of that body, 
. which meets only on ſtated days, 
1. AS not only 1 in thoſe ſhorter intervals, 
'to but in the caſes of ſeparation or 
ted Prorogation, and in theſe ſeaſons 
the RE ſuperintend the execution of all ſuch 
nd reſolutions as they have paſſed on 
Re E affairs. - The council of ſtate 
ut ewiſe ſuperintend the public re- 
rs, venues, the neceſſary proviſions for 
eu- the army, and the affairs of the 
ul, generalits ; by which term is to be 
aft | understood oe countries, diſtricts, 
* or towns, which, by conqueſt or 


| otherwiſe, have fallen to the re- 
public fince the union, and which 
conſequently are. not. included in 


5 
The ſtadtholder, in better times, 


in this body; but 
and confuſion which 
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march of the troops of one pro- 


ed the hs of union as broken, 
bound to its obſervation. At the 


ly declare, whether they were ready 
to obey their maſters, the provin- 


| had uſually poſſeſſed a great and ne- | 
che tt 


La 4 
their preſent diſpoſition doubtful. 3 
However that was, the council of 
ſtate now declared themſelves, and 

d a reſolution, on the 28th of 
Aptil, forbidding all colonels, or 
other officers commanding regi- 

ments, from marching their troops 
pen the territories of any other 
province, without the conſent of 
that ſovereignty firſt obtained; and 
diſcharging them from all obedi- ; 
ence: to any orders whatever. of a 
contrary nature. This reſolution be - 
ing confirmed by the ſtates e 
became an abſolute decre. 

This produced a re- 

ply a the ſtates of May 10d. 
Holland, in which they declared, 
that the reſolution of the fates 
neral would haye been . perk 
concluſive on them, if the confe- | 
deracy had maintained jits proper 
ſituation ;, but that this had aa 
already changed, by the hoſtile 


vince. againſt the inhabitants of 
another ; from which they confider- 


and conſequently were no longer 


ſame time they deemed it neceſſary 4340 
to try, what p this 2 

of the ſtates ight have 
upon the diſpo tio 8 7 þ = 4 

and accordingly iffued an order, 

that the officers ſhould 


cial ſtates, in all caſes without ex- 
tion ; and. that ;thoſe who re- | 
fuled, or who heſitated in giving a 
ſatisfactory explanation, . * 
c ſuſpended. ++ 
be in the int | 3 
were arrived at 80 a its * 
ſide of Utrecht, as to pre- 

: = al farther hope of ſucceſs _ 
cit intrigue or _negociation, 
„ Towards Þþ 


; : 2 


"of | theeity of Utrecht had not placed 
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towards the preſervation of peace, 


£8 or the reſtoration of harmony ; and 


- the firſt blood was now able, 
. drawn'in 2 military manner through 
_ theſe comeſts. 

We have already fron that the - 


__ = affembled at Amerſ- 
dort, had at length determined to 


to the laſt extremities, in 
Aer to reftore the government of 


their turbulent capital, and to re- 


Auce it to a due ftate of obedience 


& * nn conformity with the ancient 


ernment and Ade The 
er to effect this purpoſe, it was 
- reſolved in the firſt inſtance, as the 


| Ae eq prelude to a ſiege, to ſeize 
1 5 city of 


— 4 — which ſurround 
cht, and thereby 
cut off its communications in ge- 
N but particularly with the 

of Holland, from which 


4 . it looked for Tupport and af. 
= — ſtance, 


'Nowealbres werecver worſe con- 
Aducted than thoſe adopted upon this 
- oveafion. The poſſeſſion of the poſt 
of Vreeſwyk, near Utrecht, was a 
murter of the utmoſt i importance to 
* both parties, and neither ſeemed to 
wake a proper eſtimate of its va- 
- he, Its tuation upon a a great ca- 
e. rendered it the medium of 

municstion between | Utrecht 


2 Sonn Holand, and it was 


deſices the feat or head of the 
fees, by which a conſiderable 
\ part of the neighbouring territories 


F to be 


mi at any time under water. Yet 


the: guard to protect ce 
i near, and of 0 ach e Mo 


55 Its ſecurity 

On the 3 nde, the ſtates Fent 
the Count d'Efferen, with à weak 
Hattalion of bis regiment, amount - 


8 9 


* 


"Oe „ 8 
. r 


out artillery, and, ſo far as appears, 
without any means of throwing up 
retrenchment or defence of any 
ſort, not only to paſſeſs and main- 
tain this poſt, but another, at a 
confiderable diſtance, on the way to 
Utrecht, which was 1 to its 
preſerration, being a 

Jutphaas. It cannot but 
aſtoniſhing, how any rang, o- 
ever ignorant of war, or any com- 
mander of a regiment, however 
little verſed i in actual ſerviee, could 
deem it poſſible for ſuch a handful 
of men to maintain their ground in 


two poſts conſiderably ſeparated, and 


in the vicinity of a great, and tur- 


bulent city; poſſeſſing feveral thou- 


fands of well- armed and * 
plined burghers, whoſe coura 


inflamed y the violence © their | 


enthuſiaſm, and the long ſucceſs 
which had attended ova Karat 


in 

33 d' Efferen, fully bees 
in performing the firft 
miſſion, by taking poſton on the 
afternoon of the 45 May, — 
of Vreeſwyk and Jutphaas ; poſt- 


ing four companies of his detach- | 


ment in the firſt, and three in the 


other. The furpriſe, 280 1 the delay 
of aſſembling the council i in Vt; 


occaſioned its being about ſeven 


o'clock in the evening, before 4 
ſmall party, which ſeemed inſuf- 


ficient for th urpoſe were per- 
mitted to n repel the in- 


vaders; for, derber it gun 4 


from their contempt of the regular 


troqps {whoſe force they were ac“ 


quainted with) or from whatever 
other cauſe, e 


2 


* — 885 — wi, ot 00 pus pa, ©. o-& 


c 7 ” 
* au "= 7 8 a a a. 0 


* 


„ee med by threepieces of 
Ao cannon. T party was command- 
oy ed bythe Baron d' Averhoult, one of 


the new members who had come 


* into the ſenate upon the * of 
* | government in Utrecht. 

* | * "Upon their approach to Jut- 
2 phaas, the three companies ſta- 
A . there fell back, until they 


rted by the other four 
- the volunteers 


Ns 


4 om reeſw) 
coming on in the dark, 


W fired on by the regular troops, who 
had opened to the right and left to 
receive them. The crete did 
not diſplay the ſurpriſe or diforder 
ſo natural to raw troops upon this 
unexpected fire, but, bringing up 
| their artiflery coolly, engaged = 
| {00n touted the enemy. 

The news of. this affair was 
| brought to Utrecht after midnight, 
and hothing could exceed the tri- 
umph of the cople, at ſeeing a 


| pliſes, 'with about 20 priſoners, a 
pear as the fruits of their firſt | ly 
in arms. A fmall reinforcement, 
with a convoy raſh WY and am- 
mugition, was directly fent off to 
; Averhoult, who. edntiined that 
night at Jutp! bit proceedih 
| betimes in the mornin 8 to Vreef. 
wyk, the regular forces were ſo far 
from ſhewing any inclination to re- 
| 8 eek 2 * of the a 
night, that immediat aban- 
| doned the 2 7 + 
Air, which afforded 
o Ip . to the ar 
of the ſtate, ſerved to raiſe the 
ſpirits af the burghers of Utrecht, 
| _ the opinion they held of Their 
'owels, to 2 hig h a Pitch, 


re hy + _"_ CPE en 92 t G'S *_ © Cy . 8 E & 4 


5 * ſeemed nothi in 25 | 
: . afterwards be diffiicy two 
> | I one of whom v of fore 
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bravely thed their blood, in the 
firſt ke for the defence of the 


'for it was 
then ten o'clock, ' were ſuddenly, | 


hefitate a moment in ordering their 


75 — 


troops of Salm were ſent to rein · | 
party of the troc 


number af firelocks and other tro- 


moſt 


the mean time the ſtadthalder tadk 


y forces 


tremities might fill 


az 
6 were killed on their 
ſide, and about a dozen wounded, 
The dead heroes were interred, at - 
the e „ of the ſtate, with the | 


r 


and the. ſenate 
fad Loſs ation that a monu- 
ment mould be raiſed on the fpat _ 
where they fell, to eternize | "the 
of thoſe who bad thus 


memory 


city, and the new conſtitu tion. 
Tae fates of Holland, upon the 
firſt news. of this ſkirmiſh, did not 


troops to march directly into the 4 
territories of Utrecht ; they A 
bo 

and the 


immediately 


and pms ſhe 


force the capital. A ſkirmiſh. ſoon 
took place between the latter and a 
, who 


met them on their march, 


who ſeem to have been as un- 


ſucceſsful in this ſecond eſſay as in 
the firſt, In the mean gd: nk 
unqualified menaces | 
thrown out, both in the Gecken⸗ — 
tions of the ſtates of Holland; and f 
thoſe aſſembled at Amersfort; While 
theſe applied to all the neighbour- = 
provinces for ce, to .re- 3 
x is violent invaſion of their 
e and the conduct 6 --:4Y 
Holland ſeemed to excite. a very 
high and general indignation. vn 


the field with the forces attached to 
him, and ching, on N 4 
fide, tended to immediate en, E 
: W. Tony ad. oe unexpe 1 Ny 93 
ution, which place in > 

fairs of Holland, ine however, _ 
to hold out hopes, chat theſe . — 


avoided. | We hae Nen the | 
2 ofthe yr: 
2 | 


3 
% 


24 
De 5 * 


4 I : 
1 


* 


vince to try the fidelity, and obedi- 
ence-of their officers ; ml late re- 


E 2. folution of the ſtates general had 


afforded ample room for pretence to 
theſe, not £0 depart, each their 
W opinions or principles, * 
t majority of them refuſed to 
bſcribe. to the propoſed declarati- 
on. Whatever. degree of diffatiſ- 


faction this defeQion excited, it did 


not ſeem e to-cmtaerals the 


pro- 
ceedings of the ſtates of Holland; 
fulfilled the 


for they immediately 


, threat of ſuſpending the dfficers ; 
and with equal celerity, appointed 


new ones to fill their places. The 


refractory officers. were, however, 
ſoon r der by a reſolution of the 
| fates general to take them under 
their immediate protection, and 
this accompanied with an order, 
chat their cuſtomary 
| pci. and duly 
he public ENT of the f 


bh. = . 
| ut previous to wel events, the 


ſtadtholder had publiſhed a mani- 


feſto, on the 26th of May, which 


could ſcarcely be conſidered as leſs 
than a declaration of war againſt 
the province of Holland, or at leaſt 
"againſt that arificcratical_ cabal, as 
they are called in it, who are char- 
ged, in direct terms, with having 


- overturned the conſtitution and go- 


vernment of ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable eit ies, and in a great 


. meaſure of the province at 2 ; 


while their leaders, N e 
pay any regard even to the 

of law or the conſtitution, had 20 
2 the le 
and compell them, at the point of 
2  bayonet,. not only to ſubmit to 
A ſurrender of their own rights, 


| 33 in 


. M9. : 
1 


pay. ſhould be 

ed 4 
the ſtadtholder,, whoſe long 
ing, and long 


the evils ariſing 


ſenates by force, 
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perform. this cabal, which 
was ae EZ 68 as being not leſs 
lag ins ah in point of number 


than in all other reſpects, had been 
enabled to commit theſe exorbi- 
tances, merely through the circum- 
ſtance, that their leaders had been 
ſervants of the ſtate, and treacher- 
ouſly turned thoſe powers with 
which they had been endued for 


its preſervation, to its abſolute ſub- 


verhon. That now, in ſome mea- 
ſure to cover their enormities at 


home, and hoping to have time, 


during a ſtate of general calamity 
and confuſion, to eftabliſh their u- 
ſurped power, they were hoſtilely 


preparing for a violation 'of the 


rights, and an . invaſion of the 
territories of another ſtate, there 
by intending to involve the whole 


republic in all the miſeries and 


That 
bear- 


ſuffering, had been 


horrors of a civil war. 


conſpicuoug to all the world, part- 
ly from the gentleneſs of his own 
nature, partly from the hope that 
from the conduct 
of this faction would long ſinee 
have cured themſelves, and 

that the nefarious deſigns | of their 
leaders might become apparent to 
all people, had hitherto refrained 
from proceeding to thoſe extremes 
which the i oe have f 
warranted, in order to reſtrain the 
enormities; but that now the ne- 


ceſſity and danger were ſo viſible 


and urgent, that he could , a 
abſtain from the exerciſe and 
application of thoſe coercive IS 


with which he was endowed by the 


conſtitution for preſerving the pub- 
lic tranquillity, preventing any 
farther Molation of the Long 
. and 1 che LET 


\ 
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pf the conſtitution in the province 
f Holland. Hopes were likewiſe 


eld out to the burghers, that their 


aims ſhould be attentively conſi- 
lered, and that the prince would 
lo every thing in his power, to- 


rards their receiving all conſiſtent 
d reaſonable ſatisfaction. 


In the mean time, the animoſity 


f the 3 parties had riſen 


ſuch a pitch of violence in Am- 


erdam, . as to render that city a 


ene of the moſt dreadful diſorders. 
Wn addreſs to the ſtates of Holland 
Ir reſtoring the ſtadtholder to all 
Wis rights, which we have before 


oticed as having received 35,000 
gnatures, ſerved to revive with 


ew vigour all the ſeeds of animo- 
ty and contention on both ſides; | eds 
and the riot continued, without an) 


d the city preſented for ſome days 
he mixed picture of cruel civil war, 
ccompamed with the unſparing ra- 
age of a foreign invader. The 
epublican party, though ſo much 
aferior with reſpect to number, was, 

owever, the conſtant victor in all 


eſe bloody conteſts. The quarter 


F Cattemburg, in which the ſhip- 
zilders, and other perſons belong- 


Ws to the admiralty, as well as thoſe 


in the merchants 


ſimilar calling 


rvice, princi 


Wptircly ſeparated from the city by 


canal and a drawbridge, that it 
demed a diſtin town, and the in- 
abitants a ſeparate community. 
he people of this quarter bave at- 
U times been diſtinguiſhed for the 
olence of their attachment to the 
adtholder's intereſts, and were apt 
b expreſs it in the boiſterous man- 
er peculiar to their character 
On the 28th of May, being the 
ay appointed for * the ad- 


ſs, a number of theſe people at 


nded in the city on that account; 
N it is not at all improbable, that 


+ 
- 


their joy at the prodigious  majc« 


| rity of the ſignatures, beyond any. 


thing that had ever appeared on the 
other ſide, together with the effect 
of the ftrong liquors which are ne- 
ver unſparingly uſed on ſuch occa- 
ſions, might have inſpired them 

with that riotous diſpoſition with 
which they are charged by their ad- 

verſaries. It is likewiſe to be re⸗ 
membered, that the very circum- 
ſtance of the ſignatures, which ſo 
much excited the joy of the Cattem- 
burgers, could not but produce a 
very contrary effect on the oppoſite 
party, and was well calculated. to 
raiſe their animoſity to the higheſt 
pitch, and to inflame their rage to 
the greateſt violence. | 

A quarrel, however, commenced, 


material miſchief being done, unti 
the evening, when the Cattemburg- 


ers were routed. The ſore remem- _ 


brancers which. they hore of the 
conflict, together with the ſhame of 
the defeat, were probably the cauſes 


of their returning the following day. 


in greater numbers than before. 
The parties being now. more equal, 
the riot err alarming, that a 
body of armed A N thqught it 
neceſſary to interfere. e mob 
of the republican party being naw. 
reheved from the labour of fight- 
ing, the moſt villainous part of 
them immediately perceived, that 
the happy occaſion offered, while 
their enemy was kept at bay, and 

the noiſe and confuſion ſtill conti- 

nued, to enter upon more proſitable 


action, and, to which they were 


more competant, than that in which 
they had already been engaged. 


- - 


accordingly abandoned the 


field, and, dividing iato bodies ſuf - 
ficient for the purpoſe, ran with the _ 
utmoſt ſpeed and violence to differ- 


ent 


reform of the regency, and ſtill re- 
TE tained his office c | 


4 up the 
were uſed i in the city, whether apon 
N Principle of retaliation, or of 
© mere rapine, 
tt plunder the houſes of thoſe of the 
-  ,. adverſe faction who refided : — 4 


"and f 


3 1 was 1 5 e 


ent parts of the city, and imme- 
eded to break into and 


_ Uiately* 
> = thoſe houſes of the principal 
50 alderiang, in which they ux- - 
_  peRted to find the moſt valuable 
pPilunder. 
| _ came a victim to their rapacity was 
that of M. de Rendorp, who had 
_ _ himfelf, through a fortune ſo ſin ng” 
1 lar as not eaſily to be accounted for, 


The firſt houſe which be- 


the fiery ordeal of the laſt 


urgomaſter. 
In che mean time, the Cattem- 


| Ly =] burgers having been driven to 


their own quarter, where they drew 
bridge, and ſtood upon its 
, percerving how their friends 


began incontinently ' 


them. Nothing 3-5 than the actu 
fack of a capital, could afford a juſt 


den of the ſcene of confufion and 
| terror, which the * and great 
| eommercial city o 

preſented. Drums reſounded in 


Amſterdam now 


every part, not only to aſſemble the 
poi ce Wars , wghers, but to call the four 


3 | regiments of city militia (who com- 


poſe a very numerous and well arm- 


ed body) to their colours. Artillery 


forward on both ſides, 
diſcharges, both of them 
and of muſketry, took place from 


were dragge 


| the oppoſite fides of the canal which 
; ſeparated the hoſtile 


parties. The 
cable which ee the draw- 
bridge being 
attembürgers 
routed, and were ſucceſſively 


expoſed to mihtary rage, and to 


e thc e 


Autions on the Feds of the ſtadt- 
5 * with freſſi vio- 


more eagerly ſought) 


were the N of 


h cut, the 
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lence; while the city police ſeemed 


to be entirely taken up with two 
favourite objects; the one being to 


puniſh the attem and the 
other (which was even, if  pollible, 
to procure 
ſuch evidence, as might enable them 
to bring a charge againſt the prince 
of Orange, that all the mifetiief 
. — with him; an attempt In 
„failed, Werk i 
the terror e preſſed upon the 
minds of the unhap 7 perſo 
3 crutiny. Ig 
the mean time Amſterdam was de- 
ſerted by numbers. of its moſt re- 
fpeQable and opulent citizens; nat 
a few of whom, deſpairing of an 
ef of order and ſecurity, retire 
with whatever they could fave of 
their wealth, to foreign countries, 
Others, who ſtood the .bfunt, and 


endeavoured to weather the ſtorm, 


had their windows lined with mu- 
keteers, and two pieces of cannon 
were planted before the t mer- 
dantile houſe of the Hope's for its 
protection. In the mean time all 
buſineſs was at an end, the  counting- 
houſes ſhut up, the principal mer- 
chants remoying their effects to 


their country ſeats, a total ſtop put 


to paper currency of whatever -ſort, 
and ali orders from the banks for 


money rejected. It was reported 


that fourtzen of the ſtadt holder 
party were hanged in the ſtreets, 
without any form or pretence of 


trial; but the reports propagated 


in ſuch fituations, of violence and 
mutual animoſity, are little to be 


relied on as to particular —— 75 tho' 


beds events are their. natu 1 con- 
uences. 

e have alrea dy fern. als __ 
part taken by the. ſtates general 
againſt thoſe of Holland, beet eg 
the” ny” 3 "Hats 


protec- 


532 : * 
* 1 


77 my mgrapgnqoaggery prong 


AIS TORT Or EVROPE.' (e 


This was undoubtedly a mortifica- 


tion, but was Toon ſuceceded by others 
much greater, and of a nature not 


4 lietle alarming. For the ſtates 


general iſſued an order to general 
Van Reyffel; who commanded the 


troops of Holland, to break 


up the 


cordon or line which they formed on 
che frontiers of Utrecht, under pain 


to him end 


them, of inſtant diſ- 


miſſion from the ſervice. The ſtates 
of Holland immediately iſſued coun- 


and aſſes * 
penalty, to preſerve their ſtation. 
Both parties now ſeemed diſpoſed to 
earry this civil hoſtility to its ut- 


moſt extreme; for while the ſtates 


charging Van —— 
under the 


general ſuſpended Van Reyſſel from 
the command of che army, the ſtates 
of Holland voted him full ſupport, 
protection, and che moſt complete 
indemnity from all eonſequences. 
© Thefe meaſures were followed by 
another very i 


was no leſs than a revolt of a 
majority of the troops 


event. It 


of H 


Sin 


from the orders and juriſdiction of 
their maſters the ſtates of that pro- 


vince 


* 


1 before had G to 


obſerve, that the army in general 
held diſpoſitions very favourable to 


the intereſts of the 
This had been 


nce of Orange. 


ri 
f — confirmed, 
with reſpect to the officers, by their 
refuſal, at the riſque of their com- 
miſions, to comply with the pro- 
poled teſt. The diſpoſition of the 
private men remained, however, 
tall doubtful ; and, whatever it 
night be, required the operation 


lome active agent, to excite its 
exertion; at the ſame time, 

that the late augmentation of their 

Py by the ſtates, a meaſure ſo uni- 


Y N 
2 n ” r 
. ” 


when the pride and affected ſupe+. 
guſted, but nearly excited a ay | 


commiſſion of defence, being a king * 


and to act in concert with 


verſally powerful in its effect upon 5 
ſoldiers, ſeemed to ' preclude all 
hope of ſucceſs in ſuck an experi-. 


ment. ? n e 3 1 
Colonel Balneavis (of a noble fa- 
mily in Scotland) had been among 
the firſt of thoſe officers who refuſed 
to obey the orders of the ſtates, and 
had accordingly retired from his re- 


" 
* 


iment; but now, con- 2 
ding probably in the June 3008s 
affection of his men, 787“ 
he returned to them at Oude water, 
and not only induced them, but a 
battalion of another regiment who 
were ſtationed along with them in 
that fortreſs, to march off with their | 


artillery, and to join the ſtadthol- 
der is ſpirited and rous 


adventure ſerved as a general fignal 
of revolt, and the example ſeemed | 
inſtantly to infect the whole line, 5 
ſo that in leſs than a week the eot- | _ 
don was broken up, the frontiers of 
Holland e- and about —. 
two thirds of their troops were g 
over to the ſtadtholderr.. 1720 / 
The alarm and confuſion which 
this miſadventure occaſioned, i 1m 
ſuch a ſeaſon und ſtate of things, 
riority of Holland had not only di 
confederacy againſt her, will be e- 
fily conceived. The volunteers ang 
armed burghers were now the only' 
refuge, and they were immediately  _ 
called out to ſupply the place of the 
„and to take up arms in the 
defence of their country. The ſtates 
allowed them pay and maintenance; 
and, as a 3 in caſe of ſuch | 
imminent danger, they appointed a | | 


of field or military deputies, Who 
were to be ſtationed at Woerden, 
general 
3 Van 9 


$a 

„ - 
* 

3 


- 4 a ; 


2; 


5 in retaining, if 
remainder of their 


pole, the 


i | dae, ee The city of 
E in the mean time, ſent 
à a detachment of armed burghers to 


ſecure the ſluices at Muyden ; and 


ſimilar means- ere -uſed at. "Ha: 


lem. 
5 The ſtates. of Holland, n 
ſtanding theſe misfortunes, found it 


fo difficult to recede, in any PR 


doom their uſual haughtineſs, and 


were ſo much irritated againſt the po 


ſtates: that it was propoſed, aſſem 
and debated in their aſſem- 
bly, that the deputies of the four 
p nces of Tealand, Frieſland, 

cd cr and Guelderland, ſhould 


1 commanded to depart from their 


reſidence at the Hague. The more 
moderate part, however, confidered 
that Bs wad be ſo glaring and 

a violation of the 
union, and in all reſpects ſo deſ- 
perate a meaſure, that they pre- 


. vented its being adopted; though 


it ſeemed that The queſtion was ra- 
_ laid OR for: an a than 


-> 


electing a new ſet of ſtates from 
among themſelves, who were to be 


the whole province. 


nature of theſe conteſta, to intro- 
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Van Reyſſel, in all ſuch meaſures 
as tended. to the public defence, 


that, the 2 was r Fe 
Fan. 

An t was, however, n re⸗ 
eee we (and in hay 
meaſure a leſs violent one), thay 
the expulſion of a majority of the . 
ſtates general from the Hague. : 
This was to engage their d 2% 
allies, the government. of — fi 
who had long refuſed any obedience 4 
to che provincial ſtates at Amersfort, n 
and treated them upon 9 FT 
ſion with the utmoſt contempt, to 9 
proceed to the laſt extremit of de- af, 

ſo far as they could, that wi] 
— by declaring it illegal, ” 
and incapable of its Cons, and f 


conſidered un the repreſentative of 


-But an extraordinary : and unfore- 
ſeen event was now to take place, 
which was. totally, to change the 


duce new actors upon the ſtage, and 
nearly to abſorb in its magnitude, 
even the remembrance of theſe pet- 
* riolences and e = 


e in dubich dive diſapprove the conduct and otflinacy, of the States 
Holland, aud leave them to: abide the conſequences," highly acceptable 1 
Ling. Court of © Verſailles-contlemn the conduct of Holland, und juftify he 


beg in, firong'y ehr 


States f Holland, inflead of compliance, order ery ing to 2 7 in readineſs. 
' the fide of Prof.  Stadtholder takes 


2 i : - 
» 8 + - 
4 P ; . ; . : 
s | „„ 4 3 i 0 | ws 4 
F UR OP E. 29 
' \ 2 0 8 IJ * * + * SAA 


95 
* 


v3; ** . 1 i +2 * pe 48 9 
| 2 , ! 

* * 9 * 7 1 

5 „Nn * 12 . > 3 * #5 

*% . n f FR" k 1 * . 4 


reel of the rage as ont the 4 


duet and Princi s on which the ruling party in Holland afted in that me. J 
ſure; -ewvith an account of the cireumſtances attending it. \Conſequences , of | L 


that event, ' which” change the whole face of public "affairs in the republic, 
and intermingle foreign interefls and cools AL with their doineftic -conteſts. 

1 Princeſs returns'\to Nimeguen. Strong memorial from the ling of Profſic, ; 
demanding immediate and ample 2 with due puniſbment to. the au- 
:thors" Aube outrage offered to the princeſs. Anſwer from tho State ef Hol. 


land deemad by the king unſatiefatory and\evaſroe."' Anſwer from the Stater a 


ling in his demand © " fatisfaHtion. Second memorial fromthe court of Ber. : 
of the' king's ſurpriae and eee the anſiber 
and condud ft States of: Holland. "AL. de Thu Preſents 4 paper 


eee the and termt f the ſatisfi 2 ing 'infifts* on. 


for inundlating the country "in in taſe of inv '” Preparations for mar n 

r —— of . 1 Co: 

Le venoms, Fe ve for ne „n; 
Grange; — farm 1 to. the — Holland.” 5 — 19 8 


Eat s of the rabble ; deplorable ſituation and  depopulation of 'the tountry ; | 


Staten vndtuvour in vain rd prevent emigration. Proclamation i ed by the 
States General, probiliting the influx of French officers and ſoldiers daily ar- 

© riving.” *\Remonſtrate" ith ann court of "Verſailles on that fue. Due of 
I Branfwich at the head f a Pruffian army, enters wp ly 4 


Fi akes Ge een, made ithe ” 
undate ther — off. Seen fight of th e ai 


| e from Utrecht,” avit ur waiting thei fs. ht of an enemy. Univer * A 


The Pruſſian forces, a feeo days, Ws, 6: and ſubdue the great 
of South Holland; moſt of the rities and fortreſſes falling into their bande 


without reſiſtance. ' "Duke of Brunſwick and general Kalkreuth' a 
the firong poſts of Amftelveen and Ouderkerp, within ai few males of 4” BY 
. flerdam. Revolution 


at the Hague. States of Holland reſeind. all their © 8 


: former reſolutions againſt the ftadtholder, and invite him o return and tale 5 


poſſeſſion of the government. Prince of Orange, and aft-reards the prince . ' 
arrive at the Hague. Short truce, to give time for a deputation from 
fierdam to propoſe terms . of accommodation. Terms deemed inadmiſſible 
Strong rag and inaccgſſible ſituation of Amſterdam, ſeemed to L is ' 
impregnable. Truce being expired, duke of Brunſwick gives orders for a J 


general attack on all the enemy i outpoſts at five o'clock in the morning. Ad. 


mirable diſpgſtioms made by the duke.” Important poſt of Hal aff Wegen taken, 


: NN Amſtelveen talen 


- » "fla 


” 
* 
Fe 
— 
— 


__ "ration, 


n opening 


Er 
* 1 
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© gfter @ long and brave re flance. The approac 
cured, 1 the alber attacks. - 


Admirable 


np, and great moderation difplaytd by the _ 4s Brunfeick, untler 


king inſtance” bor much 
all doadnted afaire;.of 


temati 
depend en unforeſeen events, 

often collateral \- to the - cauſe in 

than was enhibited by Fog 


Se el dhe prinecls. of 


deſigns are 
it requently 
that eee be taken on 


che ſpur of the occaſion, which are offered to the priuceſs his ſiſter; 
| decifive. of. failure or ſucceſs, but . 


which. admit of little or no delibe- 
erer ee uin 


nces which' occurred 


' 2 . ACSS © 
* 
1 * 
A <4 EET 
: 141 ob : Win . 3. \\ 


ul whe * ns pſt mare dci. 


ws 955 ma 


ſive and dangerous meaſures were 
e a the ſtadt holder and 
f y, to colour a violent in- 


vaſion — the terxitories of the re- 


th thoſe plauſible 
Lex apron — ſyſtem rn wie 


' ' A S$choqnhoven. After the Whale and conduct adopted by the. ſtates 
| train is regularly laid, and palitcal.. of Europe has rendered, "at leaſt in 


5 Ks, — 


by chemſelves, through the inſult 


being 
involved in their domeſtie diſſen- 
ſions, the ſwords that were drawn 


of. under pretence of obtaining ſatiſ- 
lt muſt. 8 ee to faction forthe affront, were ſoon di-. 
every. cook... obferver,.. however li>.- rected to model the ſtate . 

; CL Fo 3 


mited..in his political views that weren 


8 nothing could be more dangerous arne 


to the republic. — affording 
to. any forei 
—— 


for an hofti nee in 


; domeſtic feuds, under the colour of were, 
2 = perſonal or family inſult. And 
gf all the princes in Europe it was 


__ equally. evident, that the king of 


Pruſſia, from his near neighbour. party. 


hood, cloſe affinity with the ftadt- 


holder, and, perhaps above all, 


from the promptneſs in the execu- 
tion of the greateſt meaſures which 


as ſo Jong diſtinguiſhed that court, 
ſtraint which prudence might 


| Kan made her an object of 


re with. the 
ded. caution, in order to 


| prevent the poſſibility of any pre- 


3 Lenses diſtin from the ſubjeQ, for 
ay 5 of mediator is capable of 1 * 


uch interference. 


For the king of, Pruſſia world: 


F ; e eee it 


ſon inte the very 
operations could not . 


eſpecially the 


denied, that if the intentions af the 

had not been ag pure as her 

nown character aſſures us they 
the admiſſion of. ſuch 4 
center of 


to the deſigns of the republican 
The activity and energy 
of her diſpoſitions her acknowledg- 


ed ability, the affeQion the pro- 


erſon, and more 
ulties her ſex 


would have oppoſed on the 


vinces bore to her 


re- 
Bs 
rg 

prehenſion. by" ce 
ck. is attached to pres character 


verted to ſiniſter — 
8 3 a "ow 


Eran Pays KA 7 ELIAS a 


A als laps hls REP 


rofal houſes, aſter being reduced to 
fly from her nobly- ruſhing 
back again into: the ſeenes of war 
and tumult, and committing herſelf. 
to the mercy uf hoſtile factions, that: 
ſhe: might.//plead/ the cauſe! of her 


huſband: LS her children; this was. 
a ſpectacle not raſnly to be indulg- 


ell ta a people yet in the ferment 


of a recent revolution, and before 
the ſpirit was properly aſſimilated 


to a new government. Men em- 
barked in civil contentions are na- 
turally ſuſpicious 3 and the great 
and critical intereſt, in which all 1 2. 
at ſtake, cannot liſten to thoſe 


ſonal reſpeRs;) and bow to the Lani, | 


fiderations which regulate the con- 
cerns of ordinary times. It may be 
added too, with ſome ap nc 
of robability, that the king of 
Pruflia would not have engaged in 


the Dutch affairs at all, if his inter- 


ference had not cbincided with his 
cundĩtidn and the plan of his poli- 
tics; and that, if circumſtances had 
made it neoeſſary for him to ac- 
quieſce in ſuch open attacks on the 
rights of a perſon ſo nearly allied 


to him as the ſtadtholder, he would 


not be moved by a Wenlure which 
ſome people would call! a perſonal 
unprovoked indignity, but others 
might conſtrue an act of. juſtifiable 
ngour, and of political neceſſity: 
ſo that, in caſting 
we may find rather the occaſion than 
the cauſe of the king of Pruflia's 
* into Holland, in the event, 
the particulars of Which we ale 
going to relate. 

princeſs of Orange, i 


from a confidence founded i in a ſenſe. 


of her abilities, or. on the influence 
which ſhe expected might be de- 
nved from her ſex; dignity, and fa- 
* OS the reſolution of- Ny” 


up the account, 


| journey. 


[3x 
ea: ow by the 
prince her huſband, from Nime- 
guen to the Hague; intending, un- 
doubtedly, to have entered into a 
1 negociation with the lead- 
ers: of the adverſe party, and at the 
ſame time to manage the intereſts 
of the Radtholder' with the ſtates 
general, the council of ſtate, and 
— great ene of the e. 
ment. 
Whatever * ene, motives. 
night be, - thoſe avowed by the 
princeſs were, that ſhe was on her 
way to the: Houſe in the Wood, (a 
palace belonging to the houſe of 
Orange, known by that name, and 
adjoining to the Hague) in order to 
communicate to Mr. Van N | 
the grand penſionary, to their ng 
mightineſſes the ſtates of Holland, 
and to their high mightineſſes the 
ſtates general, ſuch conciliatory pro- 
poſitions, in the name of the H 
her huſband, (who. could not in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs attend ĩn 
perſon)” 
poſſible,” prevent the '« 
rors of à civil war, W vs 
bung ſo heavily over 
2 the = hand, op ron 
party repreſented this a | 


Journey as à meaſure fraught with 


the greateſt dangers. They 
that in order to facilitate the 
holder's open eee 


them in —5 field, the So 
come into Holland with a view 


_ exciting inſurrection and rebellion 


among the people, and of throwing 


every thing into confuſion at home. | 
That the debauching the troops of 


the ſtate, and a farther 
deſertion of them from their maſters, 
was probably another object of the 
And, as it was neceſſary. ' 
to mflame as much as poſſible. the 
minds mated ay If-. 

at 


ag would, pus Lou 4 
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b rs of their party, and rather to have pate by ahan thy 

—_ — poſt coach Schoonhoven, and pro- June Fc 
K 


or two with a e of hired ceeded above 2 league 
| chaifes, could not well bear the im- farther. without inter- . The 
© 0 82 of being the conveyance of ruption; but the | were 
5 dangerous quantity of artillery, then ſuddenly ſurrounded * party 


it os induſtriouſſy given out, that of burghers, who were ſoon jained 


: | the” 'priticeſs's” ' baggage: was full by a detachment- of the horſe of 


ght with ammunition of the. Heſſe Philipſtal, whoſe commander 
moſt dangerous nature, forthat above had gone over to the prince, but 
3000 orange cockades were packed was either deſerted by his regi- 
up in it, Whieh ſhe. intended to diſ- ment, or they had refuſed to pro- 
f lhute among her adherents. And,  ceed with bid (ons 
f 4 the bagg age was not ſearehed, .. This detachment, though officer. 
either from —— of reſpect, or a, ſubmitted to act like: ;machines, 
from a political aſſumption of them, under the orders of a rough, vulgar, 


it became impoſſible After to 1 ignorant captain af the free corps. 


| the negative. 22 e 73 7 rp 


e princeſc, 8 only 
the baroneſs W aſſanaar, oount 
| tinck, x field officer or two, and 
uttanded by a few domeſtics, ar- 
med, 8 mode of he, 
Vellin wt ire oy 6p at 
bordn. Hbey wer ——— by the 
- friſt g of armed 
nels pi and where the: 
Brit 7 ty, ere. 0 
e 
heſitation; 3 apparent embarraſſ- 


ment, fuffered: thein to proceed. 1 


We kave before obſerved, that 


the place of the: deſerted troops had 


been ſupplied. = the armed burgh- 
ers, Who, with thoſe that remained, 
ſtil kept up the line on the frontiers 
of Utrecht. It appears that the 
commanding officers of-the line had 
received ſome previous: intelligence 


bof the approach of the princels, 
and it is probable had time to re- 
ceive private inſtructions frem the 


ſeeret commiſſion of defence at 
Woerden, which was furniſhed an 
ſome reſpects with dictatorial pow- 
e's, in what manner to act upon this 
Ke), new oecaſion. The pier ſeems 


f 


burghens'they; who was at three leagues 


a'declaration, of the. in order that he might remove this 


exultation and diſorder of a banditti 


Their behaviour was: ſuch as might 
have been expected from ſuch a 
leader; who. was: equally ignorant 
of military duties, and of the man- 
ners eſtabliſned among gentlemen. 
After much altercation and delay, 


he, with; difficulty, eee eee with 
a propoſal of the princeſs, to ſend: 
an ex preſs to general Van Ryſſell, 


diſtance, 


obſtruction. to her route; but abſo- 
lately refuſed to let M. Bentinck 
accompany the expreſs, and was 
hardly du to ſuffer him to 
write a few lines to Van Ryſlell. - 
Upon a repreſetitation of the 
very Ag webe ſituation of the 
princeſs, ſtopped. upon a narrow 
road between two canals, it was 
agreed to remove her to ſome more 
convenient place, until the arrival 
of the meſſenger from Van Ryſſell 
The miſcrable guard who had her 
in cuſtody, and who exhibited the 


.. who had ſeized a rich , rather 
than the conduct -add-charadter of 
ſoldiers, by their noiſe and ſudden 
unmilitary motions ſo ſtartled the 


* in the 'princeſs's carriage 


rm 


. o'clock in the evening. 
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that -ſhe - a eſcaped being 


into one of the canals; 


overturned 


while their inſolence and brutality 
were ſuch, that they prevented, by 


force, the gentlemen in the other 


eg, going to Wers its 


They were then 1 as 
3 throu gh the country, -with- 
out knowing for ſome time whither 
they were to be carried, until their 
arrival at a ſmall town about ſeven 
At this 
place they were conducted to head 
quarters (we ſuppoſe an inn) where 
the princeſs and the gentlemen were 
conducted to one room, and her at- 
tendants in another adjoining. Cen- 
tries were placed at all the doors, 
and the moſt ridiculous precautions 
uſed to-prevent an eſcape. The cap- 
tain of the free corps accompanied 
the princeſs in her room, with his 
frord drawn in his hand, but upon 
a remonſtrance of the impropriety, 
civilly put it in the ſcabbard; and, 
fitting croſs-legged by her kde, he 
ordered wine, beer, pipes, and to- 
bacco,: as a refreſhment. Some of 
the circumſtances, which are report 
ed to have accompanied this novel 
ſcene, were highly laughable ; par- 
ticularly that three ſoldiers with 


drawn ſwords attended one of the 


princeſs's women upon a prifate 
occafion,. from which all male ſpec 


tators are uſually ſecluded. . 
In ſome hours the'. commiſſioners 
fm Woerden arrived, who endea- 


voured to palliate what was paſt by 
the ſtrictneſs of their orders, and 


the danger and neceſſity of the 
times; but. 
to ſuffer the princeſs to proceed on 
ker journey, until the return of a 
R whom they had diſpatch- 
for „ ſtates. In 
re mean - time 
Vor. XXIX. 


„ 
1 


% 


N 


to the princeſs: to chooſe; ſome. 
neighbouring town where ſhe could 
meet with proper accommodation 
for paſſing the night. She accord- 
ingly fixed upon Gouda, as the 


neareſt: but they apprehending an 
inſurrection if ſhe went to that 


-The ex 


pleaded: their inability 


town, Schoonhoven as at length 
determined upon, where ſhe armed 
about midnight, accompanied - by 
two of the commiſſioners, and ef. 


eorted by a party of horſe. 


The princeſs. had 1 


difpatched letters to the grand 
penſionary, and to the ſecretary, 


upon her arrival at Schoonhoven ; 
and waited there the following day 
for the anſwers to them, as well as 
that which was expected from the 


ſtates of Holland. Theſe not arriv- 


ing, ſhe ſet out the morning of the 
zoth on her return to Nimeguen. 
reſſes, however, came up, 
before ys oh 
but, as they contained nothing ſatis · 
factory, nor in the ſmalleſt degree 
tending to co her in the; 
purſuit . of her obj 
the Hague, ſhe continued her gur 
ney. That, adventurer the hin:. 
grave of Salm, who is a younger 
brother of the actual prince of t 
title, and who has made kink 


notorious in the courſe 


troubles, having in the ens. | 
ſpread a report, with a view. "5 


exciting the people to ſome . 


an army of 12,000 men, for the reſ- 
cue of the priticeſs from her capti- 
vity. All the arts of 
falſchood, however liable to de 
tion, however ſhort the x 


du- 


ration of I and however 
deſtructive in operation, 
practiſed without ſhame or remorſe, 


be 9 


f 


e had repaſſad the Lech; 


of ding toy 


ordinary violence, that the prince ; 
of Orange was travelling poſt with 


and 


are 


ereaſing 


38] 
crenling the flames of oivil diſſen - 
bm i in whatever country is thus 
a prey to their deſigns; pri 
abs conduct of this. perſon. af- 
| fordsan uſefubleſſon, that to be with- 
| out feruples in the proſecution of a 
_ caufe is by u means a raced 
fidelity and zeal. 
> Whale: the ] 3 Ws in ou 


mbc, the prince of Orange diſ- 
patched a letter to the ſtates gene- 


ral, claiming their immediate inter- 


_ ference; for her liberation; as well 
d ſor proper datisfattion for ſo un- 
procedented and eee an 
infult. wo 

But the buſinds to 


into more effective hands, and to very 


be taken up by n power that was 
not do be trifled with. A ſtrong me- 
maria, as ſoom as it could be done, 
was: mA from the king of 
.Pruffia, 8 Mr. 
Thulemeyer, the 
fintes of Holland. His eee 
- now:confiderably changed from that 
which he uf . He expreſs-' 
ech the deep .fenſe of tire affront, 
violence; and injury to his ſiſter, as 
if offered directly and 3 to 
himfrlf. Hei inſiſted ace 
on immediate and ample 
— pr 
pain e who had com- 
mitted the outrage; and concluded 
ö them to anderfiand, that 
1 eſtimate the valae which 
rheyipleeed on his friendſhip and 


— by their conduſt.- apc 


_ -twthe:: diate 1 the 
Knew Hothnd had paſſed a re- 


folutibn q uſtifyiag and approving of 


eu & of tdeir commiſſioners, 
WP "what ber called, this extra- 

or 
et Agretable affair. In the: de- 
bares pen chiaſubject, * 


„ 


> 
S 


arly* upon a. 15 
of their country 


unexpected, und diſ- 
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to throw the whole blame — 
hi; that happened upon the 

8 her adopting the -raſh 
— fuddenly entering the 
territories of Holland, after. ſo long 


an abſence, and in ſo eritical a fea- 


ſon, without previouſly acquainting 
the Rates with her deſign; a mea- 
ſure which could not be conſidered 
otherwiſe than dangeruns; ſor that 
if the conciliatory matives aſſigned 
had been the real cauſes of the 
journey, ſuch a preliminary appli- 
cation was {o ir ably neceflary 
to their effect, that it 1cbuld not 
r have been overlooked. 
The Pruſſian memorial drew 2 
long and laboured, but diſ- 
ſatisfactory anſwer from the ſtates 
of Holland. denied all in · 
tention of rnfultiog g'the king'sdifter ; 
attributed to her Tudden and uner- 
pected entry into the country, with- 
out any attention to the uſual and 
neceſſary forms, whatever had hap- 
pened; ſome and Geis 
others of the eircumſtanees relative 
to her treatment: from all their 
information it was conducted de- 


cently, without the ſhadow-of -any | 


thing mjurious, or of any want of 
reſpect ſhewn to her royal highneſs; 


they had acted otherwiſe, the lam 
would have affixed 
ſome penalty on them. 
newed the topic, though in a leſs 
lofty ſtrain, of their on ſupreme 
ſovereignty; declared their great 
reſpect for the king, but inſinu- 
ated that reſpe& between ſovereigm 
thould be mutual; and obſerved, 
that with the 
regard which they held for the per- 


By wet — ighneſs, they can. 
think that majeſt 
that ſhe ſhould betexalted At 


* Dae cotelude;, * 


ed their commiſſioners; if 


They re- 


reipect 1 


_— — — Y' 1 ISS | milan 1 


rr eee e 
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the meaſures purſued on this occaſion 
were 'nece for preferving the 


peace of the provitice, by preventibg 
thoſe p 
of whit they had fach freque 
and deplorable inſtantes; wild fi 
nally imputed the ki! s interfer. 
ence to partial and 
reſentations. Yiu 
P The Pruffian ntlket had Mke⸗ 
2 ſetited another meinbrial 
king &, on cer ſame ſubject, 
to Sa fate ge but their an- 
ſwer was ſo Fafa as to produce 
à return of ackrioinh dxment und 
thanks bw the k — hig h 
mM ne fes dectare mg: 


n this unfortunate becaſion; that 
ce mt thetefore leave it entirely 
m to abide tlie confey tes, 
1 they would not themfWWes be th 
any de * hy for them. 
The king of Pruſſia loſt no time 
in oa 1 kebreſentation -of the 
dütrage offered to His ſiſter to be laid 
before the court of Verſaflles. In 
order to tovinterat the x of this 
entation, "the ſt of Hol- 
land were nd leſs alert th laying 
before that cburt their atifiver to 
the 'Priiflian memorial, together 
with their ſuRificatdry Jett the 
tranſactions, included in teſolutions 
which they paſſeck upon the octa- 
on. It could not theft but be to 
ir unſpeakable trottification, that 
ey found the French king, their 
alted ally, and the great fup- th 
_ 3 — friend of the patty, had 
9 eb terms ebndemiied the 
a 16 petreiced by the 
Bows 


conceided 1 o be x Air 
that it was Ci # thatters tö tbo 


gel; that the King of 
Fe hs cry 


ar tumults and violences no | 


founded re- 


1 that they key had 
made repeate catiovhs; with! 
| but — td APY ſtates of Holland 


He e ; We He 
A ; 


rageous and offenſive have 
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tified in deminding ampte fatif- 
faction or the - and that it 


W to be giveth. . we” 
anfwer of the Au gult 6 Sch. | 
ſtates of Holland drew 
a 9 0 4 Baron Tlule- 
fling in ſtrong terms 
the Want fu urprize and Nay: Sher 
which that pre excited in the 
Pruſſian monarch: That it was 
with the utmoſt aftoniſhmetit he 
found, that, inſtead of an 
juſt ſatisfaction, F e to the 
infult, they had returned an an- 
ſwer ſupported only by evaſive and 


inſufficient arguments. That his ma- 


1 would not admit, that the pre- 
= d ign orance of the motives 
which 6150 her royal higlineſs t 
the Fre and the 8 DNS 0 
Guld affor 


144 


te by hich — as Excited, 
ſhould have'afforded the” molt pers. 
fe& conviction to theſe e üties 
the ſtates; While the pru ele EY 5 
which ſhe Eonceated Her journey, in 


order to prevent eople rom © 
ſhewing thoſe PM's tions. 'of _ 
55 which 0 


zeal an oy oh her 1 
their affections Would o therwiſe wh 
rendered inevitable, thould Have 
been conſidered 48 a trelk ei 
the 4 ratitide of ebenen, Phat 

ng will not trouble himſelf 
with enabling into the le; ality of 
the right of refuſal which * 
miſſion at Woerden attributes $9. it 


= n this occafion ; but hy 

r the 282 ny OT the. | 
on in * Was Fi f and 
exevuted,” That Thu pe d FS oy 


" [0] = 


offer of 


* 
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deep 2 vow n on the mind of the 
518555 0 looks. on the injury as 
ered to himſelf, 4 It is by the 
5 5 expreſs orders of⸗that monarch, 


40% wakes underwritten again de- 


* 2 from your noble and great 
« mightineſſes, an immediate and 
« ſuitable ſatisfaction for the in- 
« fult; and his majeſty further en- 
4 | joins me not to ſuffer you to re- 
4 main ignorant, that he will per- 
«4 invariably upon this ſatisfac- 
_ * tion, and that he will not content 


; 44 himſelf with a diſcuſſion of de- 


& tached circumſtances, vague ex- 
* rang or er ſhifts and eva- 


— 17 


4 Form. of was willing to be conteut- 
ed That the ſtates ſhould write a 


letter to her royal hig hneſs to be 


firſt approved of yg the , 


the had. an . views cont to 
the ears, of. the · republic— hat 
Id "apologize for the op- 


cn made to her 15 0 and 


r the e =p" ſhe 
Jon at. 15 e X* the 
5 princeſs, thoſe perſons. who were 

. re of the offences offered to 


—_ 
that this 4 ſhoulk 5 


companicd. with an invitation in 


„ theſe terms, „ That her royal 
3 2 1 0 come to the Hague, 


0 enter into 7 negoęiation, in 


2 l Sb. name of the prince ſtadt- 


holder, for coneiliating, by a 
3 le Arrang Cement, the af 


. * * 71 "at 
_ f 
oy 

* 


a 9 824 
3 


— — 


wiſe ſtill unim 


"i 11238 


That if theſe moderate conditions 
are without difficulty complied with 
by the ſtates, her royal highneſs 
will interfere with the king, her 
brother, to forbear any er re- 


quiſition for ſatisfaction on this ſub- 
ject. But that in the interim, un- 


til the negociation takes place, his 
majeſty expects, in the moſt ex Fey 
manner, that the ſtates, of H. 

will, at leaſt, let things remain 0 
their preſent ſtate; and that they 
will not proceed to any ſuſpenſion, 


deprivation, or other meaſures, of- 


enſive or prejudicial to the perſon 
= the 4 ſtadtholder, captain 
and admiral general, as by ſo do- 


: fog areas will render all conciliation 


illuſory, ee and ill 4 . 


to the offences. 


Rae 


bes to. 1 ndeed, the domi- 
neering language, and the haughty 
which they had ſo 


arrogance, 
long been in the habit of uſing to- 
wards the ſtadtholder and his. fa- 
mily, ſeemed to render them in- 
capable of any conceſſion however 
moderate. eir reliance 
France, in the laſt relort, was. e 
d. The ſtates of 
Holland, in their deliberation upon 
Thulemeyer's 8 memorial, reſolved 
not to enter into any verbal or 
written diſcuſſion of the ſubjec 
there, but to depute two of 
number to Berlin, to explain mat- 


ters upon the ſpot to the king. But 


when the expreſs arrived” in four 


days from that city, with the preciſe. | 


terms of the ſatisfaction, not only de- 


manded but inſiſted on, ut thought 


are for work, | 
Frag ued an hy et to 
have every. thing in gels for 


and immediate 
laying 


- rs A Þ2Þ»_H/\o as 
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laying the country under water, the 
moment any foreign troops ſhould 


enter the territories of the repub- 


. 1 EE 

' In the mean time every thing 
carried the face of immediate war 
at Berlin. Troops aſſembling, field 


equipage preparing, magazines 


forming, and councils of war fre- 
quently held, at which the reigning 
duke of Brunſwick conſtantly pre- 


ſided. In the interim, 9ooo Pruſ- 


ſian troops lined the frontiers of the 
duchy of Cleves, bordering on the 


territories of the republic; the go- 
city of Middleburg, and the whole 


vernor of Weſel received orders to 
prepare accommodations for the re- 
ception of an army of 60 or 70,000 
men; and all theſe preparations 
were avowedly deſigued for obtain- 
ing ſatisfaction from the ſtates of 


Holland, for the inſult offered to 


the Princeſs of Orange. 


During theſe tranſactions the 


ſtadtholder had taken, by a coup de 
main, the fortified town of Wick, 
otherwiſe called Duerſtede, in the 


Province of Utrecht; a place emi- 


nently noted in the courſe of theſe 
troubles, for its early rejection of 
the authority of the provincial ſtates, 
the adoption of violent republican 
principles, and for the animoſity 
which it bore to the ſtadtholder ; 
being in all theſe reſpects ſcarcely 
inferior to the capital itſelf, under 


whoſe protection it was foſtered and 


ſupported. This town was, parti- 
— — from its ſituation, ö an ac- 


22 of great importance to the 


tadtholder; it is ſituated on the 
borders of Holland, within 24 miles 


of Amſterdam; commands the 


courſe of that part of the Rhine, 
here called the Lech, on which it 


ſtands; Tears the command of 


uices; and may be con- 


kidered as the key of that province 


8 


/ 


on the ſide of Utrecht. This was ſo 
well underſtood by the ſtadtholder, 
that notwithſtanding the - ſmallneſs 
of his army, he placed a garriſon-of 
looo men in it. The conſternation 


and alarm which the ſurprize o- 


caſioned at Amſterdam, ſufficiently 
ſhewed the juſtneſs of his eſtimate. - 
This firſt ſucceſs was ſoon fol- 


lowed by the taking of Harder- - 
wycke, a town of Guelderland, im- 


portant likewiſe from its ſituation, 
which 1s on the Zuyder Sea, At the. 


ſame period, whether theſe ſucceſſes 


were inſtrumental to it or not, the 


province of Zealand, declared with- 
out reſerve in his favour. The 


prince then advanced with his 
army towards the city of Utrecht, a 


where he encamped- at a league's 
diſtance, and, ſpreading his poſts to 
a conſiderable extent, began greatly 


to ſtreighten the intercourſe of that 


turbulent people with the adjacent 
country. EEE. 
In this ſtate of things the Rhin- 


grave of Salm, who was conſidered 
as the hero of the party, and was 


beſides governor of the city, and 


employed in its defence, thought 
it neceſſary to make ſome attempt 
for the ſupport of that high reputa - 


tion which, without danger or ſer- 
vice, he had ſo fortuitouſly obtain- 


ed. For this purpoſe he adopted. 
theſſcheme of e a e 
from the city at night, with a view, 
if not of beating up the prince's 
quarters, at leaſt of ſurprizing and 


carrying ſome of his detached poſts ; 


which from their extent, ſeemed a. 


V feaſible deſi . . . Y 
The force hh he led out upon 


this . occaſion, nearly included all - 
orders and deſcriptions of military , 


[(C]3_ men. 


9 


commander in chief of all the 
forces, whether foreign or domeſtic, 


[ 


it allotted courſe, on the 


ace Bis 
Utrecht, without the MILE of a 


38 cupied by 


and markfmen, of bis own” legion; 
Volunteer chaffeurs ; in- 
J famry of Holland, and volunteers ; 
| infantry of a corps called Palardi's ; 
' beſides the burghers of the town, 


4 under whatever denominations. This 
force was divided in two columns 


without the city, where each took 
_— of 
the 26th of July; one being led by 


the Rhingrave in perſon, and the 


3 other by a lieutenant colonel called 


Klernenburg. The firſt, through 
ſome miſchance, the night 
without finding the enemy ; and 


they diſcoyered him 


when at 2 
at break day, they found him in 
ſuch a ſtate of ſtrength and prepara- 
Il tion, that the Rhingrave, percei 
at onee the danger, ſhewed ſuc 
judgment and prudence in the time- 
I manner of making his retreat, 
returned ſafe to 


fin 4": "Bs 
A ot ſuch was the fortune of the 
| other column. They 
way directly to their object, at the 


| polt of Socktdyck, which they at- 


| tacked with vigour and intrepidity 
long before day. This was an old 
ſeat, under the name of a caſtle, 


with a village adjoining, belonging 
The troops 


3 to the houſe of Orange 
of Heffe-Darmftadt have been bo 
renowned for their excellence; ns 


it happened, unluek ly for' the aſ- 


ſuilants, that the village was oc- 
_ that prince og Dutch ſervice, 


Theſe notwithſtanding the dark- 


neſs and ſurprize, were inſtantly in 
arms, and were acknowledged, 
even by their enemy, to have well 
- ſuſtained their ancient reputation. 
ot They ned the hedges of the gar- 

7 the windowe of e of - 
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men. - Cuiraſſiers, huſſars, fuſileers, | 
' ble” ſpot, defended al 
moſt determined valour. The con- 
flict laſted fiercely till the approach 


Utrecht had nearly 
for their guide being Te hy 


found their 


| danger, ſeemed to 
the ruling party in \ Holland, was to 


in all their proceeding 


Amo 
of pe Nad e and ty- 


of a regiment of 2 the dil py of Orange co- 


5 nitude. 


7787. 


the eaſile, and, fixing every tener 
with the 


of day-; when other troops being 
attracted, by the noiſe of the fixing, 
to the relief of the poſt, the aſſall- 
ants were forced to retire with the 
loſs of more than a hundred and 
fifty men; but their retreat to 
proved fatal, 


were led by another 

through n alm — — 
jaws of the enemy; fo that they 
with difficulty eſcaped being involy- 


ed in the centre of the ſtadtholder's 
camp at Zeiſt. A French officer 
of fome diſtinction ſerved as a vo- 


Junteer in the corph of Salm upon 
this occaſion. Indeed the officers 
of that nation, were generally either 
parties in or witneſſes to molt of the 


tranſactions of this time; and one 
of rank and quality had even been 


preſent at the ſeizure of the princeſs 


a of Orange. \ 


All the effect which fo many un- 


toward circumſtances, and ſtrong 


indications of ſignal 3 


uce upon 


render them more harſh in their 
government, obſtinate and violent 
and more 
unrelenting and in their per- 
ſecution ts od the Orange 4 


capricious I 


lours, in any orm or e vat 
conſtituted a crime of the firſt mag 
It was ſaid that two men 
were openly hanged in the ſtreet at 
noon-day, for tranſgreffin this o or- 
der. The diſtorting ribands or 


emblems of any colour into the. 


form of the letter (V was ren 


highly, | 


excluded from their ſeats, 
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duck finpooſy, thate.ta.the gras Gi... 


highly, if 2 equally, penal. The 


expaſing 0 — flowers 


to view, whether in the windows or 
elſewhere, had been prohibited long 
before. Such a ſyſtem of violence, 
if voluntary, cruel, and if neceſſary, 
unfortunate, under whatever name or 
form of government, could red 


de permanent. 
In the mean time, a bitter 9 


unmanaged invective againſt the 
ſtadtholder, called The Declaration 


of the Inbabitants of | Holland 


againſt William the Vth, was ſigned 


by about 6000 names, and pub- 
liſhed. In this piece, the prince 
was declared to have betrayed his 
country to England in the midſt of 
a war; he was 2 with perjury 
and violation of his oath; accuſed 
of diſobedience to his ſovereign 


lords and maſters ; and ſtigmatized 


as behaving like another due of 


Alva. As a traitor to his country, 


they required that 


_ of all his authority, his 
— confiſrated, his perſon pro- 
cribed, and delivered up to the 
ſorereign, tq receive the recompence 
of his crimes.—Such was the laſt 
ebullition of popular fury, which 
was ſoon to ſubſide under the ſtrung 
compulſion of a. diſciplined and Vic- 
toriqus army. 


' The ſtates of Holland uſed enxery 


poſſible endeavour, that the new de- 
putics, elected by the city of Utrecht, 


ſhould be received as the legal and 


real repreſentatives of the province 
the ſtates 
hntttinate 1 ſtates who had fo 
long fat at Amersfort, ſhould be 
conſequently their vote, in that 
— But their high mighti- 
neſſes, as well as the council of 
82 reliſted. this innovation with. 


e ſhould be 
ſtripped of all his * de- 


general, and that the 


by 


appointment of the party, all their 
efforts proved fruitleſs: 
Through. the courſe of theſe tranſ- 


actions, nothing could appear more 


deplorable than the aſpect which al- 
moſt every part of the republic pre · 


ſented. The rabble, no longer he- 


ſitated at any act of the moſt daring 
licentiouſneſs ;- em that the foreign 
miniſters at the Hague. thought 


— in circumſtances of —— 


er, that the Ruſſian miniſter 
aulit in the name of the whole 


diplomatic body, to the ſtates gene- | 
ral, to provide ſome effectual ſecu- 


rity for their perſons and houſes, — 
It is worthy of obſervation, that this 


memorial was not preſented to the 


ſtates of Holland, in whoſe depart- 


ment the buſineſs ſeemed peculiarly | 
to lie. —In ſuch a tate, it was not 
much to be wondered at, that the 


molt melancholy "__— ſhould every 
where ſtrike the eye. Numbers of 


ruined and plundered d-houlke ſhewed, 


in the towns, unerring marks of the 


higheſt deſolation; and many fami- 


lies, reduced at once to beggary, 
were every where to be met in the 
moſt piteous ſituation. The neigh- 


bouring countries were filled with 


the opulent or the induſtrious Hol- 


landers, who thought themſelves! 
m the dan- . 


happy in eſcaping 
gers and miſeries to which 
were expoſed at home. 


particular, began to raiſe its 


Oſtend, in 


again 
head, and to ſhake off the languor 


and deſpondency which the late 


peace occaſioned, through the num- 


ber of Dutch families, who, totally - 


abandoning their country, ſettled 
there for a permanency, and had no 


ſaaner procured houſes, than, taking. | 


advantage of the port and ſituation, 


they reſumed their uſyal babits, ix 


new branches of- trade. 
and 


troducin 
. 


— . 
— 
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ee eee 


meret. 


- Jaws or which had 1 ys 
e or 


The king of Pruffia, with a quick- 


_ neſs of diſcernment, which did him 
eredit, perceived at once the advan- 


which were to be 3 — 


: his own country, from the | 


proper direction to this prt 0 of 
emigration. He accordingly, with 

out heſitation or loſs of time, imme- 
diately annulled or removed all _ 


couragements in the way to the ſet- 
tlement of foreigners within the 
Pruffian  dominions ; particularly 
thoſe, which depriving men of their 
pawer of free agency, chained, as 

it were, the ſtranger to the new 


7 foil,” by forbidding the removal of 


or effects, however con- 


trary to his liking, or ruinous to 


bis affairs, ſuch a compulſion might 


Nein A, indeed, ſo ab- 


ve. 
c gm to the nature of mankind, 


my 


that it ſeems aſtoniſhing how they 
could have been adopted in wiſe 


governments. So true it is, that a 


power of exporting again is the 
teſt encouragement to import - 


ing; and the beſt way to induce men 


to come, is to licenſe their depar-. 


ture. Theſe reſtraints are now, 


however, totally done away in the 


Pruſſian dominions, and an unreſ- 
trained freedom of e 
with reſpect to perſo 


decreed to all fi 

I be ſtates of Ward could not 
but be grievouſly affected, and ſe- 

riouſſy alarmed, at the eee 


eſs and regreſs, 
on and effects, is 


depopulation of their country ; and 


cds ſee foreigners at the ſame time 
Adoubly enriched, by the acquiſition 
 ..* of its beſt citizens, and of their 
| wealth. The evil was ſo ſudden 
and ſo general, that it was ſcarcely 
>a — it was NN irre- 


mediable. They paſſed the ſevereſt doc 
decrees againſt emigration, laying aff 
heavy. penalties on all attempts for 
towards it; pointing out to the ; 
citizens the duties which they owed do! 
to the ſtate ; and vainly boaſting of tra 
their own competence and full abi- ſun 
lity to the protection of all their tur 
ſubjects. But the ſpirit of emigra- de: 
tion was too ſtrong to be overruled; hat 
the boaſt was laughed at, and the me 
ſeverity of the decrees only increaſed Cal 
the rage for departure, and rendered Fr 
men the more determined in their in 
reſolution. In the mean time, the cel 
ſtate of miſery which that rich pro- the 
vince exhibited, would have ap- the 
peared incredible to thoſe who had the 
before known it, and who did not of 
now themſelves behold the viciſſi- wh 
tude. All foreign commerce had be 
for ſome time been ſeemingly anni- fer 
hilated ; and now, through the vio- niſ 
lent meaſures purſued by the domi- ne 
neering party in Holland, by the vo 
laying on 'of embargoes, and by tie 
ſtopping or ſeizing the ſhips of other dif 
provinces, as well as of their own, gh 
the -internal commerce, which, for Cir 
the extent of country, was the gl 
greateſt that ever exiſted, was equally on 
injured. gu 
Several of the provinces paſſed me 
reſolutions for opening a new con- thy 
eſs of mediation ; and requeſting de 
reat Britain, Franck,” and Pruſſia, no 
to undertake the friendly office of fu 
mediators. - This propoſal ſeemed me 
to be cordially accepted by the an 
three powers in queſtion ; but "Hol en 
land NI hung back, without an WF . 
abſolute refuſal, in direct terms; ti 
though the addition of Great | Ty 
Britain to the mediators, was a ſo 
meaſure, which nothing but the laſt W; 
extremity - mw have induced the 01 
cx 


8 in that province to 


e how 


r = +« © Fl. ms Oh T7 
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too faſt approaching to a criſis, to 
afford des = tume neceflary 
for negociation.. oF | / 

Though France ſeemed to he 
dormant through the courſe of theſe 


tranſactions, yet, during the whole 


ſummer and the wr ang of. au- 


tumn, ſhe was inceſſant in her en- 


deavours, by every poſſible under- 


hand method, to afford encourage- 


ment and aſſiſtance to the republi- 
can party in Holland. Crowds of 
French officers arrived every day 
in that province, and either re- 
ceived commiſſions 1n the ſervice of 
the ſtates, or ated gs volunteers in 
their troops. But this not being 


thought ſufficient, ſeveral hundreds 


of tried and experienced ſoldiers, 


whoſe fidelity and diſcretion could 


be relied on, were ſelected from dif- 
ferent regiments, and, being fur- 
niſhed with money for their jour- 
ney, and aſſurances of future fa- 


vour, were diſpatched in ſmall par- 


ties to join the troops, and help to 
diſcipline the volunteers and bur- 
ghers of Holland. -It was a new 
circumſtance, that a corps of en- 
gineers ſhould be ſmuggled from 
one country into another in dif- 
guiſe ; and it was rendered ſtill 


more extraordinary, by the reſpec- 
tive countries not immediately bor- 
dering in any part. Vet this was 


now done. The private men were 
furniſhed with clothes of the com- 
mon colours, money, and proper 


anſwers to make to any troubleſome 
enquiries; and thus equipped, they 
were to proceed, in very ſmall par- 


ties, to the place of their deſtina- 
tion, officers being ſtationed, in 
ſome of the principal towns on their 
way, to afford any farther ſuccour 


or advice that might become ne- 


A ſoon as this influx, of French 


officers and ſoldiers into the terri: 


tories of the republic became, from 


their number, an object of general; - '» I 


notice, the ſtates general loſt no 
time in endeavouring at leaſt to 
ſtop - the growing progreſs of the 
enormity. For this purpoſe, they 
not only iſſued proclamations ſtrong- 
ly forbidding the intruſion, but they 
made very. — complaints upon 
the ſubject, both to the French 
miniſter at the Hague, and directly © 


to the court of Verſailles, by their 


own, miniſter at Paris. This was 
all they could do; for thoſe already 


arrived in Holland were out of their 


reach. ; | £ 
It was not until the king. of 
Pruffia had filled his magazines, 


advanced his troops and artillery 


to the frontiers, appointed a com- 
mander in chief, completed all his 
preparations, and was on the point 
of entering into action, that the 
ſtates of Holland at length thought 
proper, in ſome degree, to deſcend 


from that high ftation of aſſumed 


power and dignity, on which ther 
had ſo long ſtrutted. Without ceſs, | 


ing to conſider the change in com- 
parative power and eſtimation which - 


had taken place between other flates 
and their own, without ſeeming to 
recollect that they were only a ſingle 
divided province, oppoſed by a ma- 
jority of its fellows, they had af 
ſumed all the pride of ſovereignty, 
and all the confidence of dictation, 
which the united republic could 
have diſplayed in the days of jts 
greateſt power and ſplendor. Whe- 
ther it proceeded from a more per- 
fect recollection of their condition, 


or becauſe men grow moderate in 
their language as their reſolution 


becomes more determined 5 they 
now,. however, when it was too 
late, and the die already caſt, re- 


turned 


Sept. 8th. turned an anſwer full 


5 . Pruſfiz's laſt memorial. But 


though they expreſſed the greateſt 


concern for. what had happened to 


the princeſs, and nearly the greateſt 


degree of regard, and even 


reverence, for her and the king, al - 
though they deprecated his wrath in 


ug to humiliation, 


ternis approachi 
and ſeemed — ſupplicate his 
fri yet they ſtill perſe vered 
in juſtifying the a duft of the com» 
miſnoners at Woerden, by denying 
that they had been guilty in the 
_— of reſpect to the princeſs, ex- 
that the mere — of 
| — uty (which they were doubly 


| bound to, by the ſtrictneſs of their 
orders, and ſtill more by the unfor- 


tu aste neceſſity of the times) ſhould 

be conſidered as ſuch. Upon the 
whole, it teemed with ſuch expreſ- 
ſions of humility, and even ſhewed 
ſo coniciliatory a diſpoſition, (parti- 
cularly in throwing themſelves up- 
on the king's friendſhip and medi- 
ion for. reconciling their differen- 

ces) that it is — Wow if ſuch an 
anſwer had been returned in the firſt 


inſtance, and its ſpirit adhered to, 
, things could ſcarcely have arrived 


at their preſent extremity; at leaſt 
a door would have been open to ac - 

commodat ion and peace. 

But the ſeaſon of peremptory re- 

ſolutions, ingenious, li vely, argu- 

mentative replies, boaſtful threats, 


miemorials, and even apologies, was 


74 now at an end; and the controverſy 
haſtened to a different iſſue.” | 


The celebmted hereditary prince 


of Brunſwick, who under that title 
had gained ſuch early renown thro? 
all See ee the em ace 


of condeſcenſion, ta the 


father, become the ſovereign 


ing agai 


mand of general 
ter column, led by the generals 
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tions which he atchieved, under the 
e of that great general, bis 
uncle prince Ferdinand, in the laſt 
ſeven years war in Germany; that 
war in which England bore fo di- 
tinguiſhed a part, and in which he 
commenced his career of glory be- 
fore he had well arrived at man- 
hood, was now, by the death of his 
and 
reigning duke of that country. 
This prince, who had long: ſſum- 
bered in the ruſt of peace, was now 
called from that enviable tranquik 
lity by his near relation the king of 
Pruſſia, in order to undertake a 
taſk worthy of his genius and cha- 
racter, that of reſtoring the ftadt- 
holder to his rights, and the re- 
public of the United Provinces to 
its priſtine Rate of government.— 


As we were the early hiſtorians of 


this prince's exploits , fo his com- 
in within our obſervation, . 
affords that ſoothing ſatisfaction, 
which ariſes from the revival of dear 
and early habits long ſuſpended, and 
from recovering the meridian ſplen- 
dor of virtues we admired in their 
dawn. 

On the 13th of September 1787, 
the Pruſſian army, conſiſting of 25 
battalions, and as many ſquadrons, 
advanced from their rendezvous in 


the duchy of Cleves, and entered 


the province of Guelderland in 
three columns, that on the right, 


which directed its courſe to the 


under the com- 
um; the cen- 


northward, bei 


Waldeck and Gaudi, marched on 
both ſides the Lech, on which, and 
the Waal, were the bodts W con- 


veyed he . Merge 75 mr 


2 7 SQ: 
- 271 * oy o - "- 4&5 


* Fee the ff . of the Anal Regiſter, ens its commencement to the 


. ne Iman war. 


and 


the ad the pontoons of the army; the 
bis ent column, which took the moſt 
laſt N outhern direction, was immediate- 
bat 5 commanded by the duke in per- 
li- on. Three of the battalions being 
he eft behind to ſecure the communi- 
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umber of effective men, that en- 
ered the province of Holland, a- 


18,000. Their artillery, as might 
be expected, was excellently choſen 
or a ſudden and ſhort war, in which 
egular ſieges were not the imme- 
diate object, conſiſting only of 16 
fix-pounders, 8 twelve-pounders, 
and 8 ten-inch howitzers. 

The two former columns eroſſed 


the Lech at Weſterporter, and en- 
camped near Arnheim; the duke's 
diviſion paſſed the Waal at Nime- 


guen, and encamped near Lend. 
The only interruption to their — 


greſs.. proceeded from the exceſſive 


fans, -which rendered the ſpongy 
foil of that low flat eountry a per- 
fect marſh, and the roads nearly 
impaſſable, the infantry ſinking to 
the mid-leg at every ſtep. The 
Pruſſian huffars were, however, 
puſhed forward on all ſides, and a 
party under the command of a 
heutenant, which the duke had de- 
tached from Tiel, hearing that the 


republicans were ſtrong, and ſeem- 


ed determined on reſiſtanee at Leer- 
dam, in Holland, on the way to 
Niewport, they advanced thither 


with great rapidity; but they found 
the place abandoned by the garri- 


ſon on their approach, and the ex- 
ceſlive fatigue rendered their horſes 
capable of a purſuit. | | 
e duke of Brunſwick purſui 
the fame courſe, turned to the le 
to Gorcum, which he found in a 
conſiderable ſtate of defence, and 
the eannon from the ramparts were 


} 


— 


ations from the frontiers, the whole 
ounted to fomewhat more than 


village near the town, 
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fired at him as he advanced with a 
detachment of huſſars to reconnoitre 
the place. The camp was ſome 
miles behind; but colonel Rom- 
berg, with a detachment of infan- 
try, eſcorted by huſſars and ehaſ- 
ſeurs, and accompanied by the ne- 
ceſſary artillery, having marched 
all night, notwithſtanding the deep- 
neſs of the country, with the num 
berleſs deep and broad ditches they 
had to paſs, arrived at Dalem, a 


by break of day. In Sept. 17th. | 
this place he immediately raiſed a 
battery of howitzers, ſending at 


the ſame time an officer to ſummon 


the town, with a threat of imme- 
diate bombardment in caſe of re- 
fuſal. An hour's time being al- 
lowed for an anſwer, and none re- 
turned, the officer was again ſent 
back, accompanied by a trumpet ; | 
but on his approach being fired at 


by the centinels, this affront was 


conſidered and accepted as 
nal for bombardment. 

The celebrated colonel and cham- 
berlain Capelle, fo eminent for his 


the ſig- : 


— principles, and the part 


which he took in that cauſe, was 
governor of Gorcum, ſo that more 
than a common defence was to be | 


expected. A few ſhot, however, 
only were fired, and about five. _ 


grenades thrown, when a houfe was, | 
perceived in flames; and a new in- 
ſtance was given, how unfit an opu- 
lent people, tremblingly alive to 
their property, are to withſtand the 
dangers and calamities of war. A 
white flag was diſplayed from the 
tower, a parley immediately ſound- * || 
ed, and the fire of the 
ſuddenly ſtopped. -- ps 8 
The governor met colonel Rom- 
berg at the gate, the conditions 
were ſoon ſettled, M. Capelle giv- 
| ing 


battery 1 a 


* 
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the terror of the Pruſſian arms wa he 
ſo great, that they laid down thein ed 
without heſitation. The fire of the iſp) 
battery had 'at that time ceaſed, 
which he ſucceſsfully uſed as an ar. nc 
Som that the town had capitu · Ne 

ted. . 


ing up the city, and ſurrendering 

F hanſelf and the garriſon priſon- 

ers 6f war; though, contrary to 

3 all military rules, he _ i- 
a wen orders to the ſoldie 

43 — 2 their eſcape down the 

Waal, by the boats which lay in 


the governor, with 63 ſoldiers; 
but the artillery amounted to 105 
pieces of cannon. Not a ſingle 


perſon had been killed or wound- 


ed; one houſe burnt, another da- 
maged, and a windmill blown up 
by a ſhell, was the whole damage 
done. 8 8 
A greater number of priſoners 


than were found in the town, a- 
mounting to fix officers and go. 
ſoldiers, were at this inſtant brought 


in by captain Hirſchfeld, the duke's 
adjutant-general, at the head only 
of ſeven huſſars. That party had 
been ſent to open the ſluices of 
Arkel, and Hirſchfeld was diſpatch- 
ed with a battalion of grenadiers to 
interrupt their deſign ; but he, not 
waiting the march of the infantry, 
advanced rapidly with the huſſars, 
and turning a wood, appeared fud- 
denly in their rear. Obſerving the 
confuſion which this unexpected 
ſight occaſioned, he immediately 


ſummoued them to ſurrender; and 


different directions in which the 
Pruſſian columns interſected the 
country, the manner in which it 


was overſpread by their ſubdivi- 


ſions, and the rapidity by which 


their huſſars and chaſſeurs ſeemed 


to appear at different places in the 
ſame inſtant, not only magnified 
their numbers in the eyes of the 


people to a prodigious degree, but 


the conſternation and terror was ſo 
great, and all means 'of communi- 
cation and counſel ſo ſuddenly. cut 
off, that each town ſeeming aban- 
doned to its fate, without knowledge 
of the ſtate of its fellows, loſt at 
once the powers of action and de- 
fence: the only exertion left among 
the armed burghers, the volunteers, 
and every order of the military, 
being to make their eſcape at al 
events from the places 10 were 
in, without any certainty where they 
were to find ſhelter, and under the 
trembling apprehenſion, -at every 
ſtep, of. being overtaken or inter- 

TS cepted 


numbers off the town. The duke On the firſt intelligence of the r 
af Brunſwick arrived juſt as the ca- entrance of the Pruſſian army, the he 
_ pitulation was figned ; and march- commiſſioners of defence at Woer. pl 

ing along with the troops into the den iſſued immediate orders for in- cb. 

ton, received a much greater ſa- undating the country; but the wa. e! 

tisfaction than this firſt triumph ters of the Waal and the Lech, cel 

could have otherwiſe afforded, in happening then to be uncommonly ene 

his having been hailed by all the low, this circumſtance fruſtrated the Pei 

inhabitants that appeared (and who deſign in the firſt inſtance; and the * 
- were evidently a great majority) as unremitted activity of the Pruſſian 

their deliverer, while the air re- huſſars and chaſſeurs, in diſperſing the 

ſounded with acclamations in fa- the labourers, and taking the troops e 

vour of the houſe of Orange. The appointed to protect them, render- tin 

iſoners taken in Gorcum, con- ed the execution afterwards imprac- e 
bite only of five officers, beſides ticable. In the mean time, the WW "® 
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pted by the enemy. Some of 
heſe fugitives, however, commit- 
ted great outrages in their flight, 
plundering and burning the houſes 
of the Orange party in the villages 
and open country, while they 
deavoured in vain to fix the impu- 
tation of theſe diſorders upon the 
Pruffians, who obſerved, through all 

eſe tranſactions, as ſtrict a Uiſci- 
pline as if they had been only 
changing quarters or marching to a 
review in their own country, The 
celerity of the huſſars ſoon put an 
end to theſe enormities, hy the diſ- 


perſion and chaſtiſcment of the ma- 


rauders. 

The influence of reputation, and 
the terror bred by , opinion, could 
never be more apparent than at this 
time; for ſo great was the dread 
conceived of the P 
no ſuperiority of number could em- 
bolden either the regular or irregu- 
lar forces of the province, to en- 
dure any thing like a conflict even 
with the huffars and chaſſeurs. 
der the general operation of theſe 
circumſtances, ſo great a number 
of fortified towns {avs theſe 
rally well. provide with ery 
and ammunition) were, perhaps, 
never before taken in ſo ſhort a 
Jace of time; and this was per- 

ormed with ſcarcely the loſs of a 
ſingle Pruſſian ſoldier for the firſt 


week.—It was indeed difficult for 
thoſe who had read the hiſtory of the 


ancient wars of the Netherlands to 
believe, that thoſe towns which had 
| oy celebrated through the world, 

for the 8 2 of the 
„and the un- 


ſieges they end 
conquerable ey, of their de- 
fence, ſhould : now be given ,*ith- : 
75 W a ot. But the Hanes 
the reſpectire . r 
thx is not o . 


s in point of 
a8 that differ- 


%» 


en- 


ruſſian arms, that F 


"Take - 


ne- 


ence Which has taken place i in the 


character of the inhabitants. 


After the taking of Gorcum, the 
duke's ee ſpread on all 
ſides, and every thing fell before 
them. Beſides places of. leſs, con» 
ſequence, Niewport and Schoon- 
hoven, both cities capable of a long 
defence, if there had been even lei- 
ſure for regular ſieges, were aban- 
doned by their garriſons, without 
a for the ſight of the enemy; 
notwithſtanding which, a conſider. 
able number of the, latter were 


ſian huſſars. Dort ſurrendered to a 
handful of huſſars who were. going 
on other ſervice, and who. feemed 
to ſummon it by chance, or merely 
out of a ravade. Auot 
ment having boldly advanced to 
the gates of R they were 
immediately. thrown, o pen 0 * 

In the ſame manner 

Harlem ſurrendered, wi 


a ſhot. 


> which advanced on both,,f 
ho oh Viannen the Vaart, 
every place in their ways... 
bandoned at their, approach N 
firſt advance, of theſe troops on 
ſouth. ſide 5 Utrecht, while 


right hand column under general; . 
Lottum was at the ſame time with - 


in a few miles of them to the north, 
threw that turbulent city into the 
moſt deplorable ſtate of terror and, 
confuſion. þ 
own conſequence ; made them ima 
gine that they were the only 1 65 
in view with both columns, that 
they would according y, doſe upon 
the 123 and T N A it 
on, all ſides, uld at once be. 


7 e a be * 5 
e 


PRs HOOP: were . 
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brought back priſoners by the Pruſ- 


 detach-- 


Similar ſucceſs. ms ys 5 — 


eir opinion of their 


% 


17 
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whe they 75 50 75 tlie ent ra 


| Fderdble, mounting ro above ten 
thouſand: ifrmed' men, including the 
beer of Salm, and all che other 
ners who hat come to their 
hee; their aftillery” were, in 
— aps, Aill more nu- 


 merobs; a valt ſuths had been 


expended in new fortifications, un- 
der the immediate direction of able 
engineers, who were ſent by France 
for the ptifþoſe. In theſe circum- 
ſtances they deſpiſed the prince of 
Orange's little army of about 3, 
men, Which was poſted at the Bit, 
- few; miles to the north eaſt of the 
: And in reality, If their troops 
Teen , and well cortimand- 
4: they were In much better con- 
dition fot offenſive. operations than 
the trader; and if no change had 
taken place in their relative fitua- 
tion, the wur night Have lifted for 
yea « withbi ut — Fan deciſion. 
ut | they tat b en fo blind to the 
enon of from 


* 5 uarter, that the new wor 8 


Gnſtrücted on that fide by. 


bin the ſtadtholder müſt have 
made His "approaches 3 truſting 
the potency of their, allies in 101. 
" Hind for the ſecurity of thoſe fides 


of the citywhitch1s 4 towards tliat 


Province, and where the old fortifi- 
cations were atcordingly left i in their 


ho 


BR are”: 


fee people of Utrecht were fo 


um illin fo be diſturbed from the 
dtenm of *tonfidetice, greathels, and 


ſecurity, Which” they had fo Tong 1 


mag, Aithat the firſt bebte 


of the ng nm. au-' 


ene 7 9 of veracity, 


* Wer 


the, urmoſt ee of 
e Ke 


But When, 
bs oh of "ths ane 4 ene 5 2 
2 arrived from Aviersford, 
Ry — Gen. Torte = 
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rival at that place, within 14, mile 
of them, * at the ſame inſtatt 
bthers arrived from Wick, in tht 
oppoſite direction, and about thi 
Tame diftance, with the news that 
they ſaw, Waldeck's army enter thi 
town, no words could deſcribe thi 
conſternation and diſmay which et. 
ſued. All L es were turned to thi 
hero, the Rhingrave of Salim, aid 
fome remains of hope {till Hingered, 
that his courage and military Know. 
ledge would have adminiſtered ft. 
lief; but when it was feen that b 
was no leſs oppreſſed by che gener 
terror than the multitude, that he 
was among the foremoſt, who pt: 
pared for elcaping, and that he de- 
clared the tity was indefenfible, no- 
thing could exceed the diſordet and 
con fion that prevailed. 

Some faint attempts were trade 
to Tpike the artillery, and to „ 
the powder in the magazines; 
the fears of thoſe employed won be 
tame fo predomitiant, that every 
other öbſeck and Eonfidetatioh in. 
mediately gave way to the deſite dt 
eſcape. 4 * an "nctedibly ſhot 
ſpace of time, all the toads aud 
canals leading to Holland” were 
covered with the Horfes, 1010 70 
and boats of thoſe tertified fugi 
tives, who eſcap ed with their 2 
lies, and reer elle th they could 
convey. W greater number, who 
could hot procure theſe convenien - 
cies, . traveiſed the” roads on foot, 

oaded with ſuch pafts 6f. their el. 
221 as they deemed moſt valuable, 


nee #id could Al ws * e hu 


rede, however, of the etize; 
7 _ ant p rudence thi n * 
ele, took The! 1 pe of 
breadug and Hiding the eir arm 
delten bit  holl cn 
= Wann l 4 
Sade th 2» eee 
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d wife and eaſy meaſure, 7 
an sed all queſtion, and all 2 
ou is-memorable night of terror, 


| confuſion; - and miſerable flight, 
Gn fo early after the arrival 


* of the Pruſſians in the province, as 
tn the 75th of September; and it is 
105 worthy of obſervation, that Utrecht 
then v not within the line of operation 
aof any of the columns of that army; 
ere bor they had nd intention of loſing 
7905 time in the ſiege of a city of ſuch 
1 ke. extent, ſo powerful i in men, arms, 
t 1; BY and money, and where, from the 
net Character and paſt conduct of the in- 
t de habitants, they had every reaſon to 

pits a moſt; obſtinate reſiſtance. 
de. Dh be inhabitants of the town,” whe 
165 Ale in the Orairge intereſt, did not 
And venture out of their. houſes during 
the tumult of this ni ght, that were 

nade aitoniſhed in the mo at finding 

ſpoil the city evacuated ya orders 
dar med men, and the artillery lying 
| on ther works without centinels or 


| Suards. This intelligence wd im. 
wb mediately conveyed * the ſtadt· 


2 0 | holder's camp; but it ſeemed ſo 
"on incredible as not to obtain a ready 
a belief; it was on the contrary ſup- 
FO poſed to be a ſtratagem of the ene- 
oe my, in order to lead the into 
P, 1 an ambuſcade. An Engliſh volun- 


; 80 teer officer ſoon put an end to this 


ami 
1:4 doubt, by galloping himſelf to 
im : WG and examining 
lien 8 ny and 'works. The Prince 


then entered in tri- 


F; ugh, te hy rn of the province 
ble, were reſtored to their long loſt re- 
178 kderice. in the capital, and the city 


nn its n 


Nothing cou have given a hea- 
vier TV, Ta the republican cauſe 
than the loſs of this city; and the 
weight and effect were much in- 
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long been confidered as the 


£ re t , 4 oi 
bulwark of the province of Holland. 
and, next to Amſterdam, as the 2 Fo. 


party. 
could not be deemed ſufficient” to 


cipal ſeat and grand citadel 
Though its old 


withitand the regular ſiege of a 


numerous army, yet with its nu- 


merous garriſon and artillery, t 

would have afforded go oy 
for reſiſtiug the deſultory attempts 
of a ſmall one; and the enemy were 
neither prepared for ſieges; nor 
would they have accorded with their 
deſigns; at the ſame time that ſuch a 


body of ſtrength lying in Their reur; 


would have been a great check to 


their progreſs in Holland. But if 
_ had even been ſeriouſly at- 
tacked, and that the defence only 


taſted four or five days, that ſmall 


delay would have {been a wonderful | 
point gained in fuvour of theipartyy 


for Amſterdam-woald have had time 


to ſhake off Its panic, and to have 
adopted ſuch effectual means of . 
ſiſdanee, as it would not onty be 
found very difficuſt to derem, 
but might have been che means of 


protonging the war in ſuch a thiths | 
ner as do render it ſubject te * 
and amexpeAed revolutions, and 


event perhaps very: doubrful' on the | 


ide of che invaders. Nen 


ww. þ 
ances of the loſs. Utrecht hall 


The deſertion of [Utrecht deer 3 "4 


ingly excited the moſt univerſal diſ. 
ros Amſterdam, while the fugh 

nicated their 'own fears 
to ll "lates where they fled for 
ſhelter. | Phe Rhingrave of Salm 
now experienced a ſad reverſe in 


popular opinion. The eagerneſs uf 
party, without reaſon or ex 


to juſtify its 1 had — 


buted to him all che great quali 
umanity; and aw, Tom 
being heard, and withaut leiſure for 


enquiry, 


. 
1 


5 np? 
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enquiry, he was univerſally con- 


demned. his name never mentioned 


ublic altogether, 
[gs -_ place o ; his retreat was 
for a long time totally unknown; 
for ſo ſingular was his his fortune, 
or ſo extroardinary had been his 
donduct, that while, he was charged 
pn) 6de-with betraying the party 
he ſerved,” he had rendered 
— fo exceedingly obnoxious 
| 39ithe;;ftadtholders/ and to all his 
foreign and and domeſtic allies and 
l that it was doubted whe- 
ther there was-a country in Europ 
that would _ afforded him a 


: eure aſylum; - LI tits. ods) 
le We have 2 ſeen the quick 


by-the-left column of the Fruſſian 


2 tgp 
3 51 met with 
= more —.— _— 

was engaged with ſomething 
mare like action. This column having 
entered the province of Holland at 


- Ehlverſum, a detachment under ma- 


— ren. Kalekreuth was diſpatched 
right to ſummon Naarden, a 

| = ſtrong place, dg: at the fot 

end of the Zuyder ſea, within 13 

miles of Amſterdam, and which has 

always. been conſidered 4 one of the 

keysſof the profiiace. Col. 


2 tha; the commander dr governor, 

_- dilgdaining to betray his truſt, re: 
jected the ſummons, and gallantly 
Preparedꝭ for: deſence. The detach: 
ment, e no degree equal: to 


the taking of ch 2. place, and a ſiege 
ng beigg iotended if it had,, fell-of 
Som, Naarden, and marched, up the 


* on dente Juv 


— 


to abandon Am- 


n 
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prize three of the-principal paſſages 


of that river, in order to 


in its 


left fide. Two of theſe detachments 
every were ſucceſsful in gaining the paſ- 


ſages at Maarſen and Zuylen, and 
a lieutenant croſſing the rirer with 
a detachment of cuiraſſiers, | puſhed 
on at full gallop to the fort and en- 
trenchments of Vytermeer, which 
he maſtered without loſs before the 
garriſon could recollect themſelves, 
although the fort was ſurrounded by 
double. entrenchments, and by two 
ditches full of Mater. {TE Ins 
As the bridges at Maarſen and 
rylen were ng, Ka- 
— r eee ſur- 
prize and make himſelf maſter of the 
ſluicet near Breukel, by which the 
Whole country might have been laid 
under wuter; a circumſtance which 
gly ſhews the terror and con- 
uſionf that then prevailed on the 
other ſide. And the general having 
received. intellig 
Kleiſt,, who had been ſent | to ſeize 
tlie third paſſage over the rixer at 
Breukolyn, that the approaches wer 
ſo difficult, and the place D effec- 
tually covered by the: artillery of 
Nieuwerſluys, that it was impdflible 
for him to proceed, che immediately 
matched thither in perſon. The fott 
at : Nieuwerſluys was very. ſtrong, 
well Xgyered with artillery! and the 
ee exceedingly difficult. The 
Pruſſian commander, however, ſects 
Huey have conducted them with great 
t and dexter 3 and, 
ache 2 Jar ep: 
proviſions from 3 he 3 — 
nieans to eſtabliſh-fuch Poſts on the 


other fide of the river, as entirely 


ent off their ſupplies. In theſe cir 
cumſtances general Averhonlt, who 
commanded: the: furt, .canvriving 
that the whole coftntiry was:ovanum 
and weary * 4 


ence: from capt. 


Yd and wc. wo. 
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that all defence was uſeleſs, ſurren- 
„a dered the place without 
Sept. 2 ft. firing a * Forty of- 
ficers and 730 ſoldiers were made 
priſoners, among whom were a co- 
lonel in the French ſervice, and 36 
cannoniers of that nation. 54 pieces 
of cannon were found in the fort. 


A party of Pruſſians having 


marched all night to ſurprize Weſep, 
loſt their way in the dark, and there- 
by arrived too late to ſucceed in the 
deſign; their courage and conſtant 
ſucceſs, however, prompted them to 
attack the place, though it was then 
broad day, and the garriſon were 
alarmed, and prepared for their re- 
ception. They were accordingly re- 
pulſed with the loſs of ſome men; 
and two diſtinguiſhed lieutenants, 
who commanded the detachment, 
were ſeverely wounded. 
Kalekreuth afterwards puſhed on 
his approaches towards Ouderkerk, 


which being within a few miles of 


Amſterdam, was ftrongly garriſoned, 
and an obſtinate defence intended; 
at the ſame time that all the celerity 
of the Pruſſians (which was perhaps 
never exceeded in ſervice) could not 
prevent ſome of the dykes being cut 
through, by which the country was 
becoming daily more difficult and 
dangerous. ; 

While Kalekreuth was thus pre- 


paring to force his paſſage to the 


environs of the capital, by the way 


of Ouderkerk, the duke of Brunſ- 


wick advanced with a ſtronger force, 


by the way of Gouda, Alphen, and 
Leimuyden, leaving the Haarlem 
Meer on his left, towards Amſtel- 
veen, another village, which like 
Ouderkerk lay about five miles ſhort 
of Amſterdam, and which was like- 
2 ſtrongly entrenched and garri- 
25 n 


1 mT 


But, during theſe military tranſ- 
+ 


149 
actions, an unexpected revolution 
had taken place at the Hague, which 
greatly changed the face of inter- 
nal affairs in the province of Hol- 
land. We have before ſeen, that 
the inhabitants of that place were 
in general ſtrongly 1 to the 
Re" 1050 and intereſts of the prince of 
Orange. The governing party, 
well aware of this diſpoſition, and 
knowing that the officers and troops 
who compoſed the ordinary garri- 
ſon were little more to be truſted 
than the inhabitants, had long 
fince brought in a ſtrong body of 
volunteers, to rule the one, and to 
keep the other in check. Theſe 
were ſtationed in the center of the 
town, and had two pieces of artil- 
lery, in conſtant readineſs for im- 
mediate ſervice, placed before their 
main guard. Under the conſterna- 
tion and diſmay which the deplo- 
rable flight from Utrecht, the pro- 
greſs of the Pruſſians, and the fai- 
lure of French ſuccours, all toge- 
ther excited on the republican fide, 
it was eaſily ſeen that the volun- 
teers would not be long able to 
keep ſo populous a place in awe, 
and ſeveral of the principal perſons ? 
of that party accordingly retired 
for ſafety to Amſterdam. ,\ _ 

This increaſed the general hope 


and confidence, but ſtill ſome im- 


mediate impulſe was wanting to. 
bring the long-ſuppreſſed ſpirit into 
action. This was ſoon ſupplied by 
the courage of the Swiſs ſoldiers, 
who formerly compoſed the ftadt- 
holder's ſtate guard. They boldly, 
in the face of the volunteers, and 
in broad day, carried off their two 
pieces of cannon in triumph through 
the ftreets, while the populace de- 


corated, or rather covered the ar- 


tillery with orange ribbons, the 
very poſſeſſion of which, juſt before, 


q 1 301 
3 would have been highly penal; and 
© the _dilplay have been made at the 


5 * 


3 
1 
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immediate riſque of life. This 
ſerved as a 1 ſignal. No- 
could be more inftantaneous 
than the effect. In a few minutes 
the whole place diſplayed orange 


colours in every form and manner, 


and no man would be ſafe who ven- 


tured abroad without one of the 


late prohibited .ribbons, or at leaſt 


: ſome equivalent ſymbol.” The. re- 


s were diſarmed. The ſtates 


' of Holland, finding themſelves un- 
able to reſiſt the torrent, were thrown 


into great confuſion ; but the moſt 


violent of them retiring to Amſter- 


dam, the remainder, who continued 


in his 


ee 


the aſſembly, immediately deter- 
n the reſtoration of the 
prince ol Orange, and ſent a depu- 
tation that very N to invite 
his return. 

This revolution at the Hague took 


place on the 18th of September, be- 


Y ow only the ſixth day from the en- 
trance of the Pruſſian army into the 
rovince of Guelderland; and North 
olland- having at the ſame time 
lared for the ſtadtholder, the 


row compaſs of Amſterdam, and its 


ZW . 


n the following evening, the 


E _ | ſtadtholder arrived from Utrecht, 


o the Hague, at the 
b Brunbrick's head-quarters 
at -Schoonhoven, where he lodged 


duke o 


in the ſame houſe that the princeſs 
had fo lately been confined in. No- 


Bn. 71 thing eould exceed the demonſtra- 


tions of joy exhibited on-the arrival 


: 8 at the Hague, after ſo 


an abſence, though they were 
ed a few da 


after 
A ſtates of 


mpublican party were, within about 
. a week, confined within the nar- 
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Holland who retired to Amſterdam, 
held a meeting there, as if they 
had only transferred the afſembly 
from one place to another; but 
their number was ſo inconſiderable, 


conſiſting only of the deputies of 


that city, that they did not attempt 
to proceed to bufineſs. The aſ- 
ſembly at the Hague was 4 in 
its repreſentation, with ſingle 
exception of the deputies from Am- 
ſterdam. They accordingly 
cceded without heſitation in 48 wie 
ing the ſtadtholder to all thoſe of. 
fices and rights from which he had 
been ſuſpended, and conſequently 
annulled all the proceedings which 
had been purſued againſt him in 
that province. 

The affembly of the ſtates i 
Holland uſed the utmoſt diſpatch in 
adopting and carrying into execu- 
tion all thoſe meaſures which tend- 
ed (according to their own words 
in the invitation to the ſtadtholder) 
„to the preſervation of the pro- 
e yince, and the re-eſtabliſhment” 
of the tottering conſtitution.” 


Their invitation for the return of 


the princeſs of e was in the 
terms preſcribed, and ſubjected to 
the ſatisfaction demanded by the 
king of Pruffia, On the day the 
rince entered the Hague, they 
iſſued an edit, aboliſning and for- 
bidding the aſſembling of all thoſe 
armed ſocieties, which had been 
formed for the purpoſe of | ſup- 
porting what was called the pa- 
triotic cauſe. This was immediate- 
ly followed by difpatching an ex- 
preſs to the court of Verſailles, with 
information that the diſputes be- 
tween the province of Holland and 
the ſtadtholder were now happily 
terminated ; and that, as the cir- 
which gave occaſion for 


. 
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France were ſo ſtrong, that, with an 
anxious ſolicitude, all travellers on ⁶g 


the roads were eagerly queſtioned,- 


[the 10th current, no longer exiſted, 
ſo the ſuccours which they then re- 
queſted from his majeſty, would 


now be unneceſſary, They like- 
wiſe iſſued an edict, forbidding all 
attempts to inundate the country ; 
and another, ſtrictly commanding 
the governors of all towns and for- 
treſſes, to give free admiſhon to the 
Pruſſian forces. & | 
All this buſineſs was tranſacted, by 
the ſtates of Holland, between the 
18th, the day on which the revolu- 
tion took place at the Hague, and 
the 22d of September. In conſe- 
quence of the laſt of theſe. edits, 
the baron Matha opened the gates 
of the city of Naarden, on the ſame 
principle of duty which had before 
kept them cloſed ; and the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Weſep was given up in 
the ſame manner. In the mean 
time, the republican aſſembly at 
Franeker in Frieſland, which had 
been very violent during the trou- 
bles, was ſuddenly diffolved, and 
the republicans, who were very nu- 
merous, quitted that town in much 
the ſame order that Utrecht had 
been abandoned, The provinces 
of Groningen and Overyſſel, now 


gave up all oppoſition to the ſtadt- 


holder; ſo that the eſt unani- 
mity prevailed in the aſſembly of 


the ftates general, that of | the 
ſtates of Holland, in the council of 


ſtate, and in all the other great 


departments of government. All 
oppoſition was now centered in the 
city of Amſterdam, and its environs, 
whither the moſt active or the moſt 
obſtinate of the republican party 
had fled from all quarters; but the 
 Tepublic was otherwiſe in a ſtate of 
perfect tranquillity, | 
On the firſt after the ir- 
ruption of the Pruſſian army, the 
* / : 


whether they had ſeen or heard of 
the a h of a French 


with all conſiderate people, whe- 
ther they could be retrieved by any 


aſſiſtance which France was capa- 
ble of ſpeedily adminiſtering. On 


the contrary, it was evident that 
a long and doubtful war, in which 
England, with the ſtadtholder's 
party _ was now the ſtate) 
would ſupport Pruflia, muſt be the 


inevitable conſequence; in the 


' courſe of which, whatever the final 


event might be, the republic could 


: ſcarcely hope not to be irrecovera- 


bly ruined. 


Vet, notwithſtanding this a- 


parent ſtate of things, and theſe 
obvious conſequences, the 


lican party at Amſterdam, (hang. 


now recovered in a confiderable 
e from that overwhelming pani 
into which the unequalleS celeri 
of the Pruſſian forces, and the 
mirable diſpoſitions made | 
duke of Brunſwick had | 
them) made every preparations 
the moſt deſperate reſiſtangg. 


water; ſtrong batteries every Where 
erected; all thoſe poſts capable of 
commanding the roads leading 
and the citizens declared they would 


We have already feen 
duke of Brunſwick was carrying 


hold out to the laſt — | 
hat the 
on 


his approaches for the attack of | 


Amftelveen, as general Kalekreugls 


was againft Ouderkerk, two fortified 
- LOJ*"- 


%, 267% ” 


- 


army? 
but. theſe hopes began now not or . 
to fade away, but affairs ſeemed ſo _ 
deſperate, and the revolution ſo 
complete, that it became a doubt 


0 Ce. "FF: » * z 
ſurrounding country was laid uiides - 


into 
the town entrenched and fortified; _ 
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ing a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities from the duke, until the 
terms of accommodation, which 


they were impowered by their conſti- 


tuents to offer, ſhould be conſi- 
dered. A ſhort truce was accord- 
ingly granted, and the bufineſs 
of negociation transferred to the 
Hague. wt Dy 

The Amſterdam commiſſioners 
were inſtructed to demand, what 
reaſons induced the duke to threaten 
their city, ſeeing they had given 


EF a2o:offence to his Pruffian majeity ? 


that if it was on account of ob- 
ſtructing the journey of the princeſs 
of Orange, there were weighty rea- 
fons for that meaſure, of which the 
yenerable council would be ready to 
give his highneſs a ſuitable expla- 
nation That the city therefore ex- 
pects he will forbear to make any 
attack on its territory, which has 
already ſuffered too much by the 
inundation, although hitherto only 
partial—That if. he ſhould perſe- 
vere in this intended hoſtility, not 

anly much blood would be ſpilt, 
but that city being expoſed to 
pillage and ſlaughter, the com- 
mercial interefts of Europe would 
thereby be ſo deeply affected, that 
not only the ſubjects of the re- 


public, but thoſe of his Pruſſian 


majeſty, and of all the neighbour- 
ing ſtates, would be involved in the 
general ruin And laſtly, that the 

regency have delegated this ſolemn 


commiſſion. to the duke of Brunſ- 


wick, that his ſerene highneſs 2 
before 


lay thoſe ſincere overtures 


lis Pruſſian majeſty, that his diſ- 
Pleaſure might be done away, and 
hat he might receive in good part 
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icin four or five miles of Amſter- 
dam. In this criſis of danger, a 
deputation arrived from the regency 
Sept. 25th: of Amſterdam, requir- 


thoſe . teſtimonies of high eſteem 


which the regency were ever: de- 


firous of preſerving for his ma- 
jeſty. | 8 
The purport of the prince's an- 
ſwer was, That the ſatisfaction 
which the king demanded, and in- 
ſiſted on as his right, had been fully 
announced, and the terms ſpecified, 
in the laſt memorial preſented by 
the baron Thulemeyer—That the 
ſtates, and all the other members of 
the province, were ready to give 
this EtiafaRion, and expected their 
concurrence, — That the moment 
they have conſented, by their de- 
puties, to - thoſe terms, he ſhould 
conſider his commiſſion as termi- 
nated ; and that- the king's troops 
ſhould immediately quit the neigh- 
bourhood of their town—That they 
knew too well the ſentiments of the 
princeſs of Orange, to entertain any 
doubt that ſhe would not paſs over 
many things, rather than their town 
ſhould be expoſed to inconvenience 
JJ 
After the return of the commil- 
ſioners, the town council ef Amſter- 
dam ſent two of their number to 
make propoſals of a particular ſatiſ- 
faction, which they were willing to 
make to the princeſs in perſon; but 
theſe not being deemed ſatisfactory, 
ſhe returned them a note, in which 
ſhe offered, ſhe ſaid, with pleaſure, 
to engage the king her brother to 
deſiſt from every point of ſatisfac 
tion, and to withdraw his troops, as 
ſoon. as the ſincerity. of their pro- 
feſſions was confirmed by the town 
of Amſterdam, in acting in concert 
with the other members of the al- 
ſembly of the ſtates, and inyaccedin 
to all thoſe reſolutions which had al- 
ready been paſſed for the re-eſt- 
bliſhment of public affairs; that {bc 
would have been very unwilling to 


s 


\ 


| accept the invitation of the ſtates of 


8 ns Holland in coming to the Hague, 
had it not been joined with the aſ- 
&s an. ſurance that the prince her huſband | 
faction ſhould be reſtored to all his rights; 
nd in. and that for the ſecurity of this pur- 
n full poſe it was abſolutely neceſſary, that 
cified thoſe perſons who had been the au- 
ed br thors and inſtigators of the diſorders 
at the which had reduced the city of Am- 
hers of ſterdam to its preſent deplorable 
o give ſituation, ſhould be diſmiſſed from 
L thei their reſpective ſtations, and there- 
oment by rendered incapable of excit.ug 
ir de. ve troubles. e e 
ſhould The city of Amſterdam, through 
termi- its peculiarly inacceſſible ſituation, 
troops its artificial ſtrength,, with the cou- 
neigh- rage and number of its inhabitants, 
| they had, in the ſevere wars of the 16th 
ff the century, riſen ſuperior to the deſigns | 
n any and genius of Don John of Auſtria, 
1 and the duke of Parma, the greateſt 
town generals, and at the head of the beſt 


officers and troops then in the world. 
With equal fortune, in the 17th cen- 
tury, it ſucceſsfully reſiſted * the 
mighty power of Lewis the four- 
| teenth, then at its meridian height, 
and baffled all the attempts of a 
Luxemburgh and a Conde, ſimilar 
generals, at the head of ſimilar 
troops, but with greater armies. 
All attempts on it have accordingly 
been long conſidered as impractica- 
ble and viſionary ; and it has been 
held, that nothing leſs than ſuch a 
froſt as would congeal both the ſalt 
and the freſh waters of the country, 
could render it liable to the ap- 


3 proaches of an enemy; who muſt 
1 | likewiſe have a preſcience of the 
* event, his preparations made, and 
* his forces on the ſpot, to profit of 
ta. the occaſion; while a ſudden thaw 
the would not only overthrow the de- 
1 4 ſign, but poſſiply be the means of 
pt vrerwhelming the invading army. 
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Beſides the difficulties oppoſed by 


a very narrow country, every where. 


interſected with dykes, and com- 
manded by fluices capable of laying 
it ſuddenly under water, it is cover- 
ed on the eaſt and north, and ſhut. 
in from the ocean, by that admira- 
ble natural defence the Zuyder ſea, 
whoſe ſands, .ſhallows, and narrow 

inlets. render it impracticable to the 
deſigns of an enemy, and badly ad- . 
mit the navigation even of their 
own flat veſſels conſtructed for the 


purpoſe. A long, irregular, crooked 


branch” of the Zuyder ſea paſſes 


from eaſt to the weſtward, until it 
approgenes within a few miles f 
th a 


e German or North fea, when ſud- 
denly puaking an angle to the right, 
it paſſes northward, and terminates 
in the open country. Amſterdam: 
lies on the ſouth of this inlet, which. 
is called the Te, and is not only ef- 
fectually covered by it for ſeveral. 
miles in the oppoſite direction, but 
it nearly, as we hall ſee, cloſes up 
the approaches to it from the welt, 
For the Haarlem Meer, a lake about, 
16 miles long, and half as broad, 
lying to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt of, 
that city, the land which ſeparates, 
that end of it from the Ye, is in no. 
part above three or four miles over; 
but in one place, called, from is 
ſit aden on the road to Haarlem, 
Half Wegen, theſe two great Bodigs 
of water actually communicate; 
and here, by the erection of flood- 
gates of an enormous ſize, the wa- 
ters of the Ye are prevented from 
being diſcharged into the Haarlem 
Meer; an event which would occa- 
ſion a great part of the province of 
Holland, to the diſtance of near 30 


miles, to be overflowed, as the level 


of the ſea at high water is evidently 


above that of the lake, and of the 
adjoining country. nn 
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at Half via, Sk its ſituation, 
capable of being rendered a poſt 


of great ſtrength, and muſt be of 


© the greateſt importance with reſpect 


to the ſecurity of Amſterdam. No 
pains were . accordingly ſpared by 


the republican party, in order to its 


being fertified in the beſt manner. 


For this purpoſe . they committed 
the place into the hands of a French 
officer of ſome diſtinction; who had 


= the charge of conſtructing thoſe 


works and batteries , which he was 


| finally to defend. They beſides 


rendered the 


pproaches on. the 


_ . Haarlem fide 4 deut as poſſible, 


by " deſtroying the bridges, cutting 


1 


- meadow 


trees, making deep ditches a- 


croſs the road, and laying the 
country under water ; ſo that all 


acceſs to Amſterdam on that fide, 


was held to be utterly impractica- 
ble, however bold or formidable 
the enemy. FED 

'The country to the ſouth-weſt, 
ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt of Amfterdam, 
way gracrally compqſed of low rich 

| 85 en and inter- 
ſected by numberleſs wet ditches; 


and theſe meadows being lower 


than the ſurface of the adjoining 


waters, were eaſily overflowed by 
breaking the dykes of the Amſtel, 
the Vecht, and the Nieuw Meer. 
Though theſe inundations were not 


in general very deep, yet they 


ſerved, . through the number of un- 
diſcoverable ditches which they con- 


+ Cealed, to render the meadows to- 


tally impaſſable to an army. -In this 


_ fityation of the country, the only 


offible method of approaching 


\mſter lam, was Mong. i roads 


ſe 


the dykes; dam. 


\ 


an enemy: for, beſides that the 
water was in many places nearly on 
a level with the dykes, they were 
in general ſo narrow, that very few 
men could march abreaſt; and not 
above one, or at the moſt two pieces 
of ordnance, could any where be 
brought to bear at one time upon 
the defeuſive batteries. 
Theſe roads leading to Amſter- 
dam along the dykes were five in 
number. The moſt northern, which 
led from Naarden along the dyke 
of the Zuyder ſea, paſſed through 
the fortreſs of Muyden, which was 
ſtill in the hands of the republicans, 
and lies about ſix miles al of Am- 
ſterdam. The next led from Welep 
through the Diemerbrug, a forti- 
fied poſt covered with batteries, and 
lying at about three miles diſtance. 
The third led from the ſouth-caft 
by Abcoude, and was defended by 
ſimilar works at a place called the 
Duyvendregter Brug. The fourth, 
which runs nearly from ſouth to 
north, by the fide of the Amſtel, 
paſſed through the ſtrongly- fortified 
works of Ouderkerk, where the 
Amſtel is joined by the Bulle wyck 
and where a junction of four narrow 
dykes, that paſs by the ſides of theſe 
rivers, was included in one common 
defence. The fifth and laſt approach 
to Amſterdam, was that road which, 
paſſing from the ſouth-weſt to the 
north-eaſt, paſſes by Leyden and 
. Leymuiden, and turning the Haar- 
lem Meer, leaves it at no great dil- 
tance on the left, until, deviating 
farther to the right, it paſſes through 
Amſtelveen, which, as we have 
ſeen, was a ſtrongly fortified village 
five or fix miles ben, of Amſler- 


- None | 


number of light armed veſſels were would almoſt force that power 


barkation from Naarden. ſeen, that a long conteſt might 


ous difficulties which the duke of powers, and kindle ſuch a flame 
Brunſwick had to encounter in his as could terminate in nothing leſs 


dam; difficulties, which, it may be It can fearcely paſs unobſerved, by 
eaſily ſeen, would require all the thoſe who know the nature of the 
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None of theſe poſts could be ap- united force of an exalted genius, = 
proached by. any other means than and of the moſt conſummate military "nl 
by thoſe ſingle ftreight roads on the ſkill and ability. to be ſurmounted. 
dykes; and they formed a line, As the Amſterdammers were 
which extending from Muyden on more apprehenſive of the  Pruffians 
the Zuyder ſea, to Amſtelveen, and Nb an . on the fide of 
Half Wegen, where that ſea, under Amſtelveen than any other of the * 
the name of the Ye, communicates poſts, from the approaches not ap- 
with the lake of Haarlem, they com- pearing ſo ation impracticabfe, 
poſed nearly three parts of an irre- they uſed their utmoſt efforts in the 
gular circle, from the north-eaſt to fortifications and defences of that 
the ſouth-weſt, entirely eneloſing place; which were farther ſecured 
and covering Amſterdam on the by its communication with the very 
land fide, as it was effectually ſe - ſtrong poſt of Ouderkerk, to which 
cured by the Ve to the north. The it was connected by a croſs dyke, 
whole extent of this line was above that afforded. means of mutual 
ſeventcen- miles, the poſts lying at ſuccour, and in ſome ſort of a com- 
different diſtances from each 56, Fl man defence. In theſe circumſtances, - 
as well as from that city; the neareſt and under the cover of ſuch ſeem- 
being within three miles, and the ingly impaſſable barriers, we are not 
fartheſt about fix. They were all to conſider as the effect of an un- 
fortified. under the directions of the founded and blind ſecurity, the con- 
moſt able French engineers that fidence with which the oy of Am-. 
could be procured ; were abundant- fterdam ſet that power at defiance, | 
ly applied with artillery, and with to which the reſt of the province 
French artillery men; and thoſe had in fo few days, and with ſuch 
that ſeemed moſt liable to attack, little refiſtance, ſubmitted. Nor 
were fully garriſoned with the beſt were they without motives upon 
troops of Holland. They had all this occaſion for running ſome con- 
likewiſe an uninterrupted commu- fiderable riſque, if the danger had 
nication with Amſterdam, from even been greater. For notwith- 
which they could derive every kind ſtanding the grievous diſappointment 
of ſupply, and every degree of ſuc- which they had hitherto experienced 
cour, and to. which, in the worſt through the unwilling flacknefs of 
caſe, they could make a ſecure re- France, yet they could not be with- 
treat. At the ſame time, to cover out hopes that a lorg defence, and 
the city equally on the ſea ſide, a conſequent protraction of the war, 


ſtationed on the Zuyder ſea, to guard to fulfil her engagements and take 
_ any attempt which the an active part in their favour. . And 
ruſſians might e by an em- indeed, the probability was eaſily 


Such were the unuſual and ardu- draw on the interference of other 


approaches to the city of Amſter- than a general war. 


(D] 4 Country, 
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country, that Amſterdam nus this 


E | 2 occaſion paſſed over one ſource of 
FF defence, which would have effectually 


ſecured, them from the immediate 
deſigns of their enemy. This was 
no other than the rendering the in- 
undation he Le ; for, by letting the 


waters of the Ye flow into the Haar- 


lem lake at Wegen, the dykes 
as well as the fields would have 
. laid under water in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render all approach to the 
city impoſſible. . But as this was the 
ſo would it have been a moſt 
deſperate reſource, and ſuch as could 
ſcarcely be warranted by any thing 
leſs than the approach of ſo barba- 
rous An enemy, that extermination, 
or maſſacre, were the expected con- 


1 ſequences of his ſucceſs. For a very 


eat part of the province of Hol- 
E would not only have been 


* ruined for the preſent by the inun- 


dation, but the beggary would be 


entailed for ſome years upon the 


people, through the length of ig, 


and the very great expence, which. 
a ſecond recovery of the land from 


the dominion of the water would oc- 


caſion. Such a meaſure would like- 
wile exaſperate all orders of the 
people in ſo great a degree, both in 
the towns, and in the country, all 
ſuffering # everely under the com- 
mon calamity, that the republican 


party could ſcarcely hope after to 
_ exiſt among them. 


From theſe 
cauſes, and from a ſeemingly well- 
founded reliance on the ſecurity af- 
forded by their preſent barrier, Am- 


ſterdam did not yet reſort to this laſt 


and diſmal extremity. 

"Nothing undoubtedly can more 
ſtrongly ſhew a quick and accurate 
perception, than for the affailant of 
a ſtrong poſt, or rather ſyſtem of 
6 fortifications, as this was, to diſco- 
3 ver at a glance, all the alrantiges 


and diſadvantages of the. ſituation, 
and conſequently the weaker or 
more vulnerable parts of the de- 
fence, however few, or however 
concealed they may be. The effect 
of theſe qualities is heightened, and 
a luſtre reflected on then, by the de- 
fe& which not ſeldom appears on the 
defenſive. ſide 3 where, notwithſtand- 
ing long. poſſeſſion and full know- 
ledge 1 the ground, and conſequent 
leiſure for due conſideration of all 
its parts, ſome points of the de- 
fence are immeaſurably ſtrengthened, 
while others are overlooked or not 
ſufficiently attended to ; as if the 
aſſailant was neceſſarily obliged. to 
make his attack in that ſpot Which 
the defender wiſhed. © This obferva- 
tion is fully exempliſied in the pre- 
ſent inſtance ; for, while all the 
other a proaches were fortified and 
gude as we have feen, the lake 
&* Haarlem was left open; nor was 
the obvious danger from that quar- 
ter ſo much as thought of, until it 5 
was too late to be remedied.” | 
The negbciation being broken | 
off, and the truce expiring on the 
goth of September in the evening, 
e duke of Brunſwick, fully ſen- 
ſible of the great importance of ra- 
pid action in military affairs, took 
his meaſures for an attack on the 
enemies barrier early on the follow- 
ing morning. In order to render 
the alarm and conſternation: gene- 
ral and effective, he not only order- 
ed all the poits to be attacked at 
the ſame inſtant, but that each 
ſhould be attacked in every quarter 
that it was poſſible to be ap roach⸗ 
ed. For this purpoſe, three different 
attacks were directed againſt Am- 
ſtelveen, four againſt bye - works of 
Ouderkerk, one on the Duyvend- 
regter Brug, one on Diemerbrug, 
one, on Muyden, and the laſt 2 
= 


* 
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lalf Wegen. Some of theſe were 
idently feints, as the nature of 

e dykes either rendered them ab- 
olutely i racticable, or the poſts 
ere not of ſufficient value to juſtify 
he loſs of blood "which then ques 
tion muſt occaſion. 

The Pruffian forces were 12 
d, previous to the attack, in'the 
illages of Aelſmeer, Kuderſteert, 
Vithorne, Abcoude, and the town of 

eſep, forming a ſemicirele which 
ncloſed the barrier from the lake 
of Haarlem on the 'ſouth-weſt, ' to 

eſep on the ſouth-eaſt; the latter 
Lying. on the Vecht, being ſcarcely 
hree miles in a direct line, though ed 
much farther by following the wind- 
ings of the river, ſhort of Muyden, 

vhich 1s ſituated at its mouth on the 
Zuyder ſea. y 

The great objects of the ache! in 
theſe various attacks were two, the 
rſt and principal; to gain poſſeſſion 
of Amilcleen, and * he great 
road that led from it directly to 
Amſterdam; the ſecond, and e 
y of leſs importance, was to 
the ſtrong poſt of Half W 1 
which we have already ſeen! could 
not be attacked with any proſpect 
f ſucceſs on the weſt or Haarlem 
fide. The diligence and genius of 
the duke, did not ſuffer the means 
to eſeape him of evading this dif- 
hculty, He had accordingly taken 
care to provide, without notice a 
number of flat boats at Aalſmeer, 
in which an able officer, with about 
ſeven hundred men, embarked early 
on the night of the 3oth of Sep- 
tember, who having made their . 
ſage throug h the part of the 
ntended, landed ſoon after one inthe 
morning near the village of Slooten, 
— lies to the ſouth-eaſt of Half + 

Wegen: Lond wn roceeding with great 
Pilence throug that, — another 
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called Ooſtdorp, the un ar- 
rived, before day- light, on the Am- 
ſterdam road, 1 in the rear of the gar- 
riſon. 

Nor was a leſs 8 fore- 
ſight diſplayed with reſpe& to Am- 
ſtelveen, which was ſo effectually ſe- 
cured in front, that any attempt in 
that part would have been at leaſt as 
fruitleſs as at Half Wegen, while the 
difficulty of approach to a vulnerable 

art was much greater. The Haar- 
bh Meer was likewiſe to afford the 
means of obviating this difficulty 3 
but to attain this purpoſe it was ne- 
2 to be previouſly well inform- 


its parts of the navigation 


cloſe to the gue in the points where 
a dangerous experiment was intend- 
ed, and above all to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of the ſituation and nature 
of the ground lying at the back of 


Amſtelveen; and in the way to the 


capital. A Britiſh volunteer officer 
had the honour of nobly undertak- 
ing and ſucceſsfally executing this 


very hazardous and important ſer- 


vice. He explored, in an open boat, 


every neceſſary part of the lake, 


paſſing under ſeveral of the enemy's: 
batteries, and particularly examined 


a long narrow branch or bay of it. 


called the Nieuw Meer, which ſtrik- 


ing off to the right, terminates at a 
great bleach ground called Lelie, 
about three miles to the back of 
Amſtelveen. Having landed in dif- 
ferent places, and marked every 
peculiarity of ſituation and ground, 
he returned in ſafety to the duke, 
with every degree of information 


that a general could with for; ad- 


ding his private opinion, that the 


enterprize was difficult, * not im- 


cticable. 

A fimilar detachment to that 405 
ſtined againſt Half Wegen, was ac- 
cardingly embarked in flat boats at 


A 


TS 


* 
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-_ croſs dyke, by which they might paſs 
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8 and the whole conduct of 
the embarkation, and direction of 


the enterprize by water, conſided to 


the officer who made the obſerva- 
0 2 and who j | ny — conh- 
| ce repoſed in him ſo n 
this new element, that not * 15 
was overturned, nor a ſingle man 
drowned by any accident : as ſoon 
as the troops were landed his com- 
mand expired, and he returned to 
his r ſtate of a mere volun- 
teer. This detachment did not ar- 
rive at Lelie until near five o'clock, 
which was the hour of general at- 
tack, and were ſcarcely cleared from 
the boats when they heard the 


three guns fired by — duke, and 
the ſame number returned from 
each of the other poſts, which was 
the ſignal for immediate action, and 
followed by an umverfal cannonading 


ou al fides. This redoubled the ar- 
dour of the detachment, whoſe wy 
object being to on o 
—— 
had confiderable difficulties to 
encounter from the inundations, and 
the number of deep ditches in their 
way: but the ſoldiers were ſo im- 
petuous in their exertions that theſe 
were ſoon ſurmounted. 
_ © The duke was ſo apprehenſive of 
be event of this enterprize, that, 
in' order partly to fecond it, and 
y, in caſe of its failure, that 
ome diverſion might notwithſtand- 
ing de made at the back of Amſtel- 
veen, he ordered two companies of 
infantry to make their way, under 
the cover of the night, along a nar- 
row footway which led cloſe by the 
edge of the lake, until they gained a 


by Karnemelk's Gat round the end 
of the bay which we have mentioned. 
This party, after ſurmounting num- 
| berleſs diſkeulties Sevens the inunda- 


| had-omitted neither 


tions and ditches, were likewiſe at 
length ſucceſsful, and. either met or 
joined the former detachment cn 
the Amfterdam road. 

We have already ſeen that the 
firſt detachment had penetrated to 
the back, or the Amſterdam fide f 
Half Wegen. Theſe loſt no time, 
but —.— directly on the enemy - 
works where they were open be. 
hind, and no attack expected, made 
the French commander and moſt 
of his garriſon priſoners, and in a fey 
minutes had poſſeſſion of the bat. 
teries and ſluices of the adjoining 
villages of Half Wegen and Swan- 
nenbourg, without the loſs of a man. 
This ſucceſs. alone, if every other 
attack had failed, would have laid 
the capital ſufficiently open. on the 
weſtern ſide. 

The officer who commanded the 
detachment in the rear of Amſtel. 
veen, divided it in two 3 td. poſting 
one on the road from Amſterdam, 
to repreſs, any ſally made from that 
city, and advancing himſelf at the 
head of the other to attack the enc- 
my's works. Theſe were well for- 
tified in the rear as well as the front ; 
but the impetuoſity of the  Prufſian 
troops was ſo reſiſſleſs that they 
ſoon drove the enemy from a ſtrong 
battery and ſeven traverſers which 


lay in their way, and being arrived 


near the end of the village a 
at the laſt traverſe. + 

The duke had reſerved to him- 
ſelf the conduct of the gone: as ao 
very dangerous attack — 
ſtelveen in 3 ; which gras 
or judg- 
ment in the preparation, nor valaur 
in the defence, to render im- 

Qicable-z nor would the attempt 
ies been conſiſtent with prudence, 
if it had not been for. the reliance 
which he FO on the e 
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of the detachment in the rear. At 
one in the morning he advanced, at 
the head of the battalion of Droſt, 
preceded by 200 diſmounted huſſars, 
and 80 " chaſfeurs, along a narrow 


dyke, encloſed by very deep ditches 


full of water ; having with him two 
fix pounders, and four howitzers. 
The regiment of Waldeck was or- 
dered to follow at a given, but not 
near time, in order to prevent the 


diſorder and confuſion, which the 


darkneſs, and the narrowneſs of the 
paſſage, might otherwiſe be liable to 
occaſion. 5 | 
At half after two o'dlock the 
duke arrived at the Noordammer 
bridge, which the _— had 
broken down, but was ſpe 
repaired, and covered with ftraw, 
that the ſoldiers might paſs it with- 
out noiſe. They then marched to 
the hamlet of Hond van Leyden, 
which lay about 1200 yards ſhort 
of Amſtelveen, and was paſſeſſed b 
the enemy; but they were ſoon dif- 
lodged. by the briſk attack of the 
chaſſeurs. At this village the duke 
made his preparations Por the at- 


tack on Amſtelveen, while the gre- 


- nadiers and light troops were clear- 
ing the dyke of the trees which the 
enemy had laid acroſs it. 


trenchment, which lay about four 


hundred yards in the front of the 


village, was now the firſt object of 
attack, and though it was ſurrounded 
by a ditch full of water, and palli- 
faded, it was carried at the firſt 
onſet, | | 76 108 


2 Day now beginnin to break, the 


duke perceived that the enemy had 
a much ftronger entrenchment than 
that he had juſt taken, in the way to 
Amſtelveen. This work had before 
t a double ditch full of water, was 
defended by chevaux de friſe, and 
Was fo ſkilfully conſtructed, that its 


edily 


An en- 


paſſed) becomes nec 
count for this failure or delay. It 


artillery bore upon the dyke both to 
the right and left of the draw- 
bridge. This determined the duke 
to halt in the entrenchment he had 
newly acquired, while the chaſſeurs 
and grenadiers were employed, un- 
der te cover of ſome hay-ſtacks, to 
endeavour to throw a bridge over 
the ditch of the entrenchment. In 


the mean time a moſt ſevere fire 


was kept up by the enemy, in al- 
moſt every direction, from their dif- 
ferent batteries, while the duke 
could only bring one howitzer to 
bear with effect, from the dyke 
upon their works. To ſupply this 
defect, as much as it could be done, 
he ordered a battery to be thrown 
up at Hond van Leyden, with a view 
of enfilading the entrenchments of 
the enemy. In the mean time, the 
hay-ſtacks being ſoon ſet on fire and 


"burnt by the enemy, the light troop 


and grenadiers were left en 

expoſed, and the duke ſeeing their 
perilous fituation, immediately ſent - 
orders for their retiring to the ham- 
let; he continuing himſelf, with 
only the battahon of Droſt, and a 
ſingle howitzer, to maintain, the 
new poſt, and endeavour to annoy 
the enemy. In this very critical - 
ſituation, expoſed,” with very little 
cover, to a heavy and moſt ſevere | 
fire, and to the fame common dan- 
ger with the troops he commanded, 


the duke was deſtined with his party 9 


to ſtand inactive, as à mark to be 
ſhot at, for between four and five 
hours, while every eye was anxi- 
ouſly directed to Amſtelveen, every 
moment expecting the co-operation 
of the party in the rer. 7 
Some explanation, ſuch as we 
have been able to obtain. (for no 
enquiry was inſtituted or cenſure 
eſſary to ac» 


cannot 
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The officer, who had led the two 
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cannot be ſuppoſed, that the officer 
who attacked and carried a ſtrong 


battery and ſeven traverſes with 


fuch' gallantry, ſhould then have 


: 'Y \ſuddenly halted at the back of the 


village through any defect of ſpirit. 
It is ſaid to have proceeded, and un- 
doubtedly did, from ſome miſappre- 
henfion of, or perhaps, too rigid 
an -adherence to, the cautious in- 


ſtructions given by the duke, to 


guard againſt the mutual miſchief 


* 


which the croſs firing of the troops 


might occaſion, had they entered 


the village at each end, and at the 
: fame preciſe point of time. It is to 
be remembered, that neither the aſ- 
ſailants in the front or in the rear 


could poſlibly know any thing of 
each . other's ſituation, _ more than 


nce or continuance of the firing ; 


wht they might ſurmiſe from the 
and that the noiſe occaſioned by ſo 
many attacks, and ſo general a can- 


nonade, muſt have rendered that 
ſource of information confuſed and 


companies along the margin of the 
hke, happened to be poſted with 
his men cloſe to Amſtelveen, and 
growing impatient at the length of 
time that the attack continued 


E without effect in the front, deter- 
mined to uſe that diſcretional li- 
cence, which 


at and ſudden occa- 
fions mult juſtify even in military af - 
fairs. He boldly attacked and ra- 
pidly forced his way into the village; 


threw the enemy into ſuch confuſion 


that they every where abandoned 


their batteries, and he was in a few 


minutes maſter of the place. It 


happened that the volunteer who 
conducted the detachment over the 


lake was of this party, and had the 


fortune to be the firſt who paſſed 


through Amſtelveen, | and who con- 
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>; 

n 
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veyed the welcome intelligence to. 


the duke that the place was car- 
ried. A 
The duke then immediately ſeized 
the ſtrong poſt which had hitherto 
retarded his progreſs, and, having 


joined the two companies, the ene- 
my in their flight to Ouderkerk 


were cannonaded from their own 
batteries. Above three hundred pri- 
ſoners were however taken. As the 
fate of Amſterdam was now decid- 
ed, the duke immediately called off 
the aſſailants from the other attacks. 
The Pruffian artillery upon the ſpot 
were not ſufficiently weighty to 


make any effectual impreſſion on 


the ſtrong works of Ouderkerk, and 


they were ſo entirely ſurrounded by 


the river Amſtel and the other deep 
waters, as not immediately to ad- 
mit of a cloſe aſſault. It was, how- 
ever, abandoned by the garriſon in 
the evening, and their vigilant ene- 
my loſt no time in taking poſſeſſion 
of it. None of the other attacks 


' ſucceeded, nor was it expected they 


would. Upon the whole, the va- 
lour which the enemy now exhibited 
in the defence of their works, al- 
though it failed of the effe& pro- 
poſed, afforded a full demonſtration 
of the great expence of time, labour, 
and blood, which the rapid move- 
ments of the Pruſſian forces ſaved, 
by turning, through their unequalled 
celerity, to the greateſt poſſible ac- 
count, that panic which at firſt ſo 
univerſally prevailed. And even at 
the laſt, when Amſterdam alone was 
left to ſuſtain the whole weight of 


the war, if their leaders had not 


blindly overlooked the lake of 
Haarlem, at the ſame time that th 
took ſo much pains to ſhut up al 
the other approaches, its iſſue might 
have been long doubtful. It is ſaid, 
that the commander of Amitelveen 
| informed 
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informed them, on the day preceding 
the attack, that he was apprehen- 
five of no danger from any other 
quarter, and that they had intended 
to ſend a ſufficient armament to ſe- 
cure the paſſage of the lake, upon 
that very day on which all was 
ever. 


The Pruſſians do not acknow- 


ledge that more than ſomething 


about 150 ſoldiers and four officers 
were killed in all theſe attacks, and 
a rather greater number ſeverely 
wounded. Nor could the ſlaughter 
have been very conſiderable on the 
other ſide. It does great honour 
to Amſterdam, that notwithitand- 
ing the animoſity and rage which 
then prevailed, the Pruſſian wound- 
ed ſoldiers, which were brought in 
from the different works, were all 
treated with the utmoſt care, hu- 
| manity, and tenderneſs; and they 
were ſo ſenſible of this kind and 
hoſpitable treatment, that they re- 
| fuſed money from their viſitors, leſt 
it ſhould be deemed any detraction 
from that 'general bounty which left 
them nothing to want. Though 
this is to be attributed to the admi- 
rable inſtitutions of that great com- 
mercial city, which have left no de- 
gree of human mifery unprovided 
or, yet ſome praiſe 1s due to thoſe 
by whom, in the preſent heat and 
violence of temper, thoſe inſtitutions 
were reſorted to. | 
All the -other out-poſts, finding 
that the Pruffian forces were ap- 
proached ſo cloſely to Amiterdam 
as to cut off their commumieation 
with it, and thinking all reſiſtance 
fruitleſs, were ſhortly given up with- 
out firing a ſhot. In the mean time, 
the magiſtrates of that city, in order 
to conceal the real ſtate of affairs 
from the 


the Pruſſians being foiled or re- 


part be ſubjected 


(6: 
pulſed in ſeveral of the attacks, to 


boaſt of a victory. But. they were 
ſo ſenſible themſelves of the, danger 
of their ſituation, that they ſent de- 
puties on the next morning to the 
duke to deſire a ceſſation of arms, 
in order to afford time for ſettling 
the terms of capitulation. This 
propoſal was immediately acceded #6 
by the duke; but, to guard againſt | 
the inſtability of their councils, and 
the violences of a numerous and 
heated populace, he made his ap- 
proaches cloſe to the city, on that 
ſide where the long ſuburb of Over. 
toom ſtretches into the country 
from the Leyden Gate, for more 
than a mile to the ſouth-weſt. An 
elevated ground on the left of this 
ſuburb, afforded a convenient place 
for the erection of batteries, from 
whence, if the neceſſity of affairs 
ſhould require ſo deſtructive a mea- 
ſure, that great city would in every 
to a bombard- 
ment. eh | 

It ſoon appeared that the duke's 
precautions were not unneceſſary, 
and that the impreſſions of terror 
ſoon weaken by time, and {till more 
by a familiarity with the objects 
which occaſioned them. The de- 
mands or conditions propoſed by the 
magiſtracy were ſo high as to be 
deemed inadmiſſible. They demand- 
ed that the people ſhould be admitted 


to a ſhare in the government of Am- 


ſterdam, by allowing them to vote in 
the election of magiſtrates . That 
they ſhould not be diſarmed That 
the magiſtrates in office ſhould not 
be diſplaced—That no garriſon 
ſhould enter the city—That no 
orange ribbons . ſhould be worn in 
it— And, that a general indemnity | 
ſhould be granted to all perſons who 


„took advantage of had taken refuge in Amſterdam. - 
Tt is not eaſy to preſerve a ſerious 


countenance, | 
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countenance, at ſeeing the article 
about ora ribbons inſerted in 
thoſe conditions, on which might 
poſſibly have depended the exiſtence 


* reer the 


world. 

; In the mean time, 
October 3d. . ru 
ſterdam — a ſort of proteſt, un- 
der the form of a proclamation, in 
which they informed the burghers, 
that they had ever conſcientiouſly 


endeavoured to act, to the utmoſt of 


their power, in every meaſure, for 
the advantage of their country in ge- 
neral, and of that city in particular; 


that nevertheleſs, being now preſſed 


by the impending danger that 
threatens the total ruin of the city, 
they find themſelves compelled by 
neceſſity to ſubmit to , meaſures, 


which, they call God to witneſs, are 


Sully extorted from them, leſt they 
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thould at laſt be forced to yield to 
"demands ſtill more ruinous and op- 
preſſive . That, ſince they muſt yield 
up all, their laſt wiſh was to be able 


to preſerve the internal peace of 


that t and ulous city, the 
welfare of which: cds more es 
to them, not only than the preſerva- 
tion of their reſpective property, and 
the honourable employments they 
- held, but even than their lives. 
They therefore hoped and expected, 
that the brave burgeſſes, who had 
hitherto acted with ſuch laudable 
real in ſupport of the public cauſe, 


would continue with the ſame zeal 
to maintain and inſure the public 
» < tranquillity, and to preſerve every 


individual, of what party ſoever, 


from all violence and o preſſion. 


- Theſe ſentiments were full of dig- 


' nity and moderation, and ſuch as be: 


came men who ſubmitted to neceſ- 


i} _ fity without abandoning the princi- 
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ples of their reſiſtance, and without 

reſerving a pretence to renew it. 
But the burghers not being ſo ſen. 

ſible of the imminent danger of their 


ſituation as the magiftracy, refuſed 


to comply with the terms on which 
they were willing to give up the 
city, and would have urged the duke 
to. the extremity of bombardment, 
if his temper had been leſs eminent 
than his valour and conduct. He, 
however, thought it neceſſary to 
ſeize the ſuburb of Overtoom, where 
he fixed his head-quarters, to puſh 
his approaches to the very walls, to 
ſurround the city cloſely on the land 
fide, and to make every preparation 
for an aſſault. 

Theſe meaſures ſucceeded, on the 
6th of October, the deputies of 
Amſterdam having joined the al- 
ſembly of the ſtates of Holland at 
the Hague, and thereby rendered 
their number complete, they aſſent- 
ed to and confirmed all the reſolu- 
tions which had been paſſed during 
their abſence, from the 17th of 
September, by that body. This 
was nearly concluſive. The ſatiſ⸗ 
faction demanded by the princeſs of 
Orange was immediately decreed, 
and he ſent a liſt of ſixteen perſons, 


whom ſhe wiſhed to be rendered in- 


capable of creating future troubles 
in the ſtate, by a deprivation df 
their reſpective offices ; but diſ- 
claiming every deſire of their un- 
dergoing any other puniſhment on 
her account. In this lift were in- 
cluded the principal and moſt vio- 
lent leaders of the republican party ; 
among whom was the celebrated 
Van Berkel, and two other pen- 
ſionaries of © Amſterdam, beſides 
M. de Witt, magiſtrate of that city; 
M. Van Gyzalaer, the penſionar) 
of reared the. penſipraries of 
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aarlem 3 and the principal magiſ- of the king's. troops to enter the 
rates of Alkmaner, Woerden, Gou- city without the permiſſion of the 
1; and ſome other towns. The magiſtrates. That the magiſt 
dates of Holland likewiſe reſtored to ſhall guard and be anſwerable for 
heir ſeats the depoſed members of the ſluices: that they ſhall give the 
e regency in Amſterdam and other duke a daily account of the progreſs 
aces, as well as the legal officers of made in diſarming; and that a 
Theſe Pruſſian commiſhoner ſhall attend 
hanges were hardly borne by the to receive the arms, and ſee that 
durghers and populace in Amſter- the condition is faithfully complied 
lam, and gave occaſion'to ſome diſ- with. | 
orders and riots. * | 
Amfterdam, beſides conſenting to day, that the haughty city of Am- 
| the reſolutions paſſed by the ſterdam, which had ſo often given 
ſtates, was obliged to annul the the law to other fates, and to pow- 
prohibition of orange ribbons, and erful nations, was condemned to ſur- 
to conſent to the diſarming of all render its keys to the duke of 
perſons in the town except the legal Brunſwick, to behold a foreign gar- 
militia, whether under the denomi- riſon in poſſeſſion of one of its prin- 
nation of patriots, volunteers, auxi- cipal and maiden gates, and in effect 
liaries, or troops or refugees from maſters of the whole. A ſingular 
Utrecht. This was not only a ftory is related upon this occaſion, 
grievous mortification, but it became and affirmed to be a fact; that when 
a matter of no {mall difficulty in the the deputies had ſigned the capitu- 
execution, to deprive of their arms lation, they made it a 5 to the 
and cartridges ſo great and ſo mixed duke, that none of the E 
a multitude; nor, if the buſineſs ficers, who were volunteers in the 
had even been willingly undertaken, army, ſhould be allowed to be pre- 
would it have been eaſy to find ſent when the troops took poſſeſſion 
them out in the concealments which of the gate. - | 7-0 
ſuch a city afforded. The duke of On the day that the Leyden Gate 
Brunſwick was accordingly more was delivered to the Pruſſians, great 
peremp- riots took place between the exaſ- 
torily upon the due obſervance of perated members of. the oppoſite 
this condition, and at length to de- parties in different parts of the city, 
mand the giving up of the Leyden in which ſome blood was ſhed. The 
Gate to the Pruſſian troops, in order Jews, who had ſhewn the moſt una- 
might facilitate its per- nimous and inviolable attachment to 


The 1oth of October was the fatal 


the ſtadtholder's cauſe, were par- 


This produced a conference be- ticularly ſufferers upon this occa- 
Jween the duke and a deputation fion. In the mean time the magiſ- 
from the city, in which the terms of tracy applied to the ſtates of Hol- 
capitulation were ſettled. By theſe, land for a garriſon, to anſwer the 
only-250 Pruſſians, with two pieces double purpoſe of preſerving or re- 
of cannon, were allowed to take ſtoring the peace of the city, and of | 

poſſeſſion of the Leyden Gate. affording an rtunity for the de= _ 
Two ſquadrons of light horſe only, parture of the Pruffian troops, who, 
to be quartered at Overtoom. None notwit 


the admirable or- 
der 
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der and diſcipline they obſerved, were the very women and children of the 
ery terrible to a people, who, party repreſſed that ſtrong curioſity 
beſides their being foreigners, had fo natural to both, by refraining 
not been uſed to the military appear- from going to the windows to be. 
nsgance they exhibited. Yb hold a ſight ſo novel and fo dil. 
A A regiment of Swiſs, the Orange graceful. For a conqueſt gaine 
- Naffau regiment, with the horſe over citizens by foreign troops, i, 
guards from the Hague, and a few even to the ſuccelsful party, a tri 
other troops, amounting to between umph mixed with conſiderable alloy, 
two and three thouſand men, was The meaſures of calling in foreigi 
the garriſon now allotted to Am- force to decide domeſtze difference; 
ſterdam. The fullen indignation if ever it is to be reforted to, i 
ſhewn by the republican party, upon always to be lamented ; ſince the 
the introduction of this garriſon, vanquiſhed party are treated, not 
does them no diſcredit. Confining as honourabk enemies, but as cul. 
themſelves to their houſes, they If prits, by a power to which the 
dained to look at the marks of their are not naturally amenable, while 

_ diſgrace and the inſtruments of the conquering party muſt partake 
their ſubjection; and, while the of the ſervitude which it helps t 


J , troops marched through the ſtreets, impoſe. 
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* CHAPTER III. 
U, ge tranquility: of Great Brivads dung? the ried of app 
reaty of commerce with F. 7. * fegned 29th September 1786. State g 

1. farties.' Creation of P, eers. King's ſpeech at the opening of t 
Adareſſes woted unanimouſly. Remarks by Mr. Fox upon t 
4 Princip of the commercial treaty. Mr. Pitt's reply. Motion for taking 1 
the treaty" into conſideration objeded to as too hafly. Motion for "delay | 
debated,” and rejefted. Motion zy Mr. Fox relative to the flate of the"ne- 
gociation avith Portugal; r<jeBed without a diviſion. Petition from - the 
chamber: of commerce for further time | to conſider the - tendency oth tanita] ; 
"i Houſe in a committee — the treaty Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on thut occafion's 
0 neee the treaty in three Pointe of view, commercial, financial, and po- 


 blical, '* Comparative! views + ag produce, 'minufafures, and population ., | 


the. tebo countries; concluſions in favour of Great Britain. Anſiueru 


Y the objeRions of . the chamber of commerce.” ' Remarks on the treaty of ' 


Utrecht. © Tettlency of the treaty” auirb reſped to revenue ; the advantage 
in L of Great Britain. Political tendency of 'the treaty. Alford = 
efudices ' anſwered. Cuuſer of the change that had talen place in the po. 
| 41941 virws of Frunte. Mr: Fox replier to Mr. Pitt ; contends for- the | + 74 
' importance | 3 85 political tendhency of the —_ beyontl en other conſidera- |  * \ 
tion. : Relative 7 ſituation of the ty" countries. Ws 1 
: Lag et oy ig r- them. Improbubiliiy of any ing nie. | 
rance. of her 'hoftile views in the” preſent treaty. © Defends 


relative to the revenue. Moves that the chairman report a 7 1 ſi 


i reſo 2 5 the chamber of commerce. | Anſevers Mr. Pitt's ere oy f 


by Mr. Frantis. Different lines conduꝶ of Lord Chatham and 4 


porte 

Mr. Pin. Eſeci of the treaty upon the navy. Opinion of Mr. N 
of Mr. Baring. Mr. Fox's motion rejected by a large majority, * Nl 
non moved by Mr. Pitt” agreed to. Committee fits again. . 
moved to Joxver the duties on French wines. Able ſpeech at the trealy by | 
: Mr.” Flood ;' anſevered by Mr. Wilberforce. Principle laid dbeu by 
Me.. Willerforce ſtrongly condemned by Mr. Fox and Mr. Powys. : bo 
of Mr. Alderman Watſon. 'Triaty defended by Mr. H. Dundas. ©: N 
ment moved by Mr. Fox, reſpeding the duties on Portugal wwiner, ede 1 


\ Laft effort of Mr. For in favour of the Methuen treaty 5 acquieſces in ; | | 


Mr. Pit's' declaration on that fubje#. Duty on brandy, on beer, on cot- 
wer Fd on glaſe ;, and debates thereupon. Report of the committee. Con- 
verſſaion reſpecting the omiſſion of Ireland. Reſolutions agreed to; \ Mam 
5 2 an "ſp + to the king upon the treaty ; frongly oppoſed. Extraordinary 

© diſplay of oguence by Mr. Grey. Captam Mackride's opinion. Mir. 

'" Burke, 45 the ical tendency 0 treaty, and its remote fett. 
Treaty defended by Mr. — Lord Mornington, and Mr. Pull 

New — to the addreſs from Mr. W. Ellis; agſwered and overruled 
"hy a majority of 236 to 160. Addreſs agreed to, and communicated to the: | 
bed. Dea x ofthe be of hed gn notion v e W 
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h of the. fixteen be created peers of Great Britain. 
e 4-96] by "pm che ended by lord Loughborough, and 
a majority g 


52 7 38. Debates in the Chis Tos 


commer. if treaty. Altercation between the duke of Richmond and 
Gee uf Wen *Adgrefs of both houſes tothe ling. 0 


| D: URING. [the | long receſs, 
.* with. which. the members of 


t Britain, continued! to enjoy an 


de momentary alarm, occaſioned by 
| the danger, to which the perſon of 
k the — 8 N from the 
3 _—_— of. a 
b. jon,whi 
* >. is . called. forth 1 every 
1 and deſcription of bis ſubjects. 
4 On the z29ch of September a 
weaty of commerce; and naw 

wich. France was ſigned at Verwilles 
by: Nr. Edan, to whom the nego- 
tdistion oß that meaſure had been en- 
wuuſtel on the part of. Great Britain, 


We spell forheur making aux other 


ramerk upon this new and impor- 
twat avant, than that. it appears to 
kane cauſed much alarm and appre- 
benhgn amongſt the manufacturing 


he Krench nation: its ex- 
© RG and policy, with reſpect to 


TH country. will be. found amply 


1 __ dfeuſſed in the Bee 150 


Britiſh. pa rhament. + 

_ + Bhe- ns of nalitical ponies re- 
maiued alſo without: any confider- 
able variations. The right hon. 


Chatles Jenkinſon was advanced to | 
thedignitpof-a.peer of Great Bri- 
dein and made chancellor of the 
Adautchy of Lancaſter; and preſident 
* - 2 board of trade, and, though, 


nitted in ſorm to a ſeat in his 
Kiy's cabinet eouncils, was ſup-. 
to be confidentially, conlulted. 


"ml 8 4% ay of net che l the 12. 8 


wi: | 7 


claſs. fourth ſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent parliament, by a dab 1. 


carl Goum: was made. marquis of 
Stafford, and lord Camden an carl; 


pt were this. year indulged, and the duke of Athal, eart of Aber- 


corn, duke of Montague (with re- 


b  undifturkcd. tranquillity and repoſe; mainder to the ſecoud. ſon of the 
i 3 — 1 to except duke of Buccleugh, the duke of 


Fu earl of Tyrone, earl 
nnon, lord Delaval, ſix Harbord 
Harbard, . and ſir Gux Carleton, 


. as . ted peers of Great Britain. 


On the 2 ad of January 
bis majeſty opened the 22 Jan. 


the throne, in which, after mention- 


ing the friendly diſpaſition of. fo- 
reign powers towards this country, 


he informed the two bhouſes, that he 
had concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the French King, and had or- 
dered a copy of it to ba laid before 
them. He recommended, as the 
firſt obje& of their deliberations, the 


neceſſary weaſures for ing it 
into effect; and expreſſe dealt Mis ol, 


that they would find the prowſjans 


8 in it to e. r e = 
the encouragement of \induſtry,, 

the extenſion. of lawful commerce 
in both countries; and, by. promot - 
ing a beneficial intercourſe between 


their reſpective inhabitants, (likely 


to give eee tale 
Hlefhings: of peace. 

To the bouſe of commons he re- 
commended the ſtate of the revenue 
AA cauſtant object of their atten- 
tion; and expreſſed his hqpes that 
ſome regulations. would, in this feb 


ſion, be carried into effect. for the 


eaſe of the merchauts, and. for (im- 


The 


1 
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The uſunl xädreſſes were moved 
15 ſecrided; in the houſe of lords 
by the earl of Rochford and lord 
Daere, and in the lswer houſe by 
lord Compton and Mr. Matthew 


Montague, the member for Boffi- 


ney. As they contained fothing 
but matters of mere eompliment to 
the knigy they paſſed without oppo- 
ſition: but in the honſe of com- 

mons Me. Fox thought kindſelf 
bound to talze notice of ſbme gene. 


ral —— had been lain 
pal E the" p ropoſers of the ad- 


dreſs, a as the ground up- 
on which it-wad intended to defend 


the treaty, that had lately been con- 


claded with the court of Verſailles. 
He obſerved that much ſtreſs fad 
been laid upon Certain propoſitions, 
which he admitted were tn 
themſelves incontrovertible that 
peace, for inſtance, was preferable to 
— and eommeree to conqueſt, and 
tht muttial jealouſies were the cauſe 
of frequent — but he denied 
that they were way peculiarly 
N to our 1 at 

the” preſent” moment. They 
prineiples lie ſaid, upon — the 
government of tllis country had been 
uniformly and wy pn} for 
the laſt century; but it a to 
be feen how r they ln dy Ft 
ry innovation in Aue eſtabliſhed 

em of our policy,” ſhoult the 
treaty, Wick was ſoon to become 
be fubje& of their confideration, 


dortain in fact fuck innovation. All 


the wats of Great Britain had bern 
wars of nedeſſty ; ard that jenlouiy 


of the power of France, of rn 


were iow called upon to hy aſide, 
had been funded upon the fulleſt 


ating: Nude A thofe 
wie Had neyer acted = ar 


ſatisfa ig, pur 
m—_y and concluded a meaſure i new | j 


the 5 ade 


ſafety? 2 


He deprecited the 5 of 
being governed by vulgar p 


preju- 
dices, but at the fame — 2 he de.” 


clared it to be his opinion, that tlie 
external ctreumftances of the two 
nations rendered a rivalthip and, in 
ſome degree, an entity Betweud 
them inevitable, and: that” it wis | 


mmpoffible” to N 


meaſure which human f 


could deviſe—Nay, he — not 


hefirate to prondumce, that were 
ſack an event poffile, it way not to 
be wiltied for by. any lover of this 
country. 

The treaty, th ſaid; muſl be eiter 
commercial, or partly” comitiercial 
and partly political; and in g 
or other of theſe points of view- its 
merits were to be eſtimated, If, 
as hie fin withed, it was 4 
mere commercial treaty; the framers 
of it had only to prore that the e 
channel of trade which it 
would not obſtruct or es ele mort / 
beneficial than all the other ancient 
—_— which this Kin; | 

_ been in poſſeſſion of 2 — 
been Sund to be tlie ese of 
= hi ney age wealth and 2 
but if, on the other Bande nt 
niftersavowed that tlie treaty; was in- 
nm bros itical m. ares 2 FN 
that thiey hatin yiew ſome more chiſe 
and intimate connection with Runde, 
fuch as' ſhould render it in flitore 
more difficult for the two coithttiey | 
to go to war than heretofore, they 
then would have to ſhew aut 
reaſons for havin 


and uf For bab Ade oxgaleate = 


port 
He faid, he . 
2 © er 


68 
c ver to propheſy, that ſuch an at- 
temp 7 it to be ſafe and 


. 
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=. oP 120 Furniſh the houſ, 


* 


nt, would prove vain and abor- 

tire. Upon this ground he took a 

encral -view of the political con- 
t of France towards this country, 
the other powers of 
Iowever volatile and in- 
conſtant the French. nation may be 
ſuppoſed to be, the French cabinet, 


he remarked, had been for centu- 


ries the moſt ſteady and uniform in 
* To raiſe that monarchy to 
unlimited power bad been its un- 


varying aim; and he defied any 


man, to point out an inſtance in 
which that court had let flip any 


opportunity which ſeemed to have 


| _the leaſt tendency, however remote 


in appearance, to. promote its favou- 
rite object. 

He demanded what reaſons there 
were to ſuppoſe, that France had 
abandoned e purpoſe ſne had ſo 
long and 5 aimed at. Her 


: ers he contended, was at this 
8 nt r than. in 5 reign 
of Tom V.; and could any 


be, dupe enough to be- 


| eve . at a moment 


when moderation ſeemed leaſt ne- 
ceſſarx. as che real and true mo- 


tive that had induced France to ac- 
| ge to a treaty, Which held forth 


ious appearance of render- 
Tur hoſtilities between her 


| 5 zer Britain almoſt impoſſible 


E 5x1 3 % 


Nis majeſty” e miniſ- 


e with 


me eit and poſitive proofs of 
7 85 ge Bike politics of 


: 72 6 Ne” and « of the ſincerity of her 


ndly. Aifpolition towards. us. 


| © They might, an het, be fad tg, be 
in the be of 


eir new con · 
aſked 1 du- 


Mu 
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— a 1 they fo. the 
influence o operatin 
in their favour 1 pom 
with whom they were now n nego- 
ciating alliances? Did it manifeſt 


itſelf in the court of Vienna, in the 
court of Spain, in the court of Pe. 


terſburg, or at the Hague? ? He be- 
lieved the very reverſe was wel 
known to be the fat. / 
But there was another /circum- 
ſtance which deſerved __ moſt ſe. 
rious conſideration. of 
France was formerly ne yr i 
aa it was now but the Fourth 
ing inferior to thoſe of Ruffa, 
os and the emperor... On the 
other hand, her navy was daily in- 
creaſing, and to that. object her 
whole attention was directed. Wa 
this a favourable ſymptom of her 
friendly diſpoſition towards this 
country ? Did it indicate any ex- 
traordinary artiality towards Great 
Britain ? Bid it . it not clearly prove 
that her confidence was placed upon 
her continental alliances, and that 
ſhe was looking forward to and pre- 


paring for ſome fayourable , oppor: 


tunity of indulgin her inveterate 
animoſity int. her en 


meg Ld 1 
8 ere ae but one rf. 


ſition, upon which the ardour, 
had appeared for a cloſe political 
connection with France, could be 
accounted for. He acquitted jthe 
firſt miniſter of the charge he wat 
going. to make; but he believed 
ere were men in this country ſo 
loſt to the memory of its formet 
greatneſs, ſo. ſunk in their 2 
_ deſpondency, i as to think. 
15 ht for us, diminiſhed a8 
ſplendour Nagy to ſeize. the at 
opportunity o making terme 
our han eis or of . 1 


1 ” 
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| intimate coonetion with her, and 2 in the moſt. dire& manner 2 
by that means artfully ſecuring her againſt both humanity and common 


favour and protection. 


Mr. Fox concluded his ſpeech 


with ſome obſervations upon the 
effects, which the new treaty would 
have upon the treaty ſubſiſting be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal. 
The Methuen treaty, he obſerved, 
was juſtly a favourite of this nation: 


it had been productive, during the 
courſe of near a century, of the molt . 


important benefits; and he a 


fore truſted, that before parliament 


would ſanction any 
ments, that might e. ſo ſure 


and tried a ſource. of commercial | 


advantage, they would require. from. 


| his majeſty's miniſter the fulleſt ſa- 


new engage - 
from a friendly intercourſe with 


Caſe. He aſked, whether he meant 
to recommend to this country. ſuch 
a ſpecies, of political jealouſy as 

ſhould be either mad or blind; yg 


a ſpecies, as ſhould induce her either 
madly to throw away, that which 


was to make us happy, or blindly . ; 


to graſp. at that, which muſt end in 


her ruin? Was the neceſſity of a 
E animoſity with France 

evident and ſo Nan that for 
it we were to ſacrifice every com- 
mercial advantage we might expect 


that country; or was a pacific en - 
nection between the two kingdoms 
ſo highly offenſive, that even an 


tisfaction upon that eſſential ar- extenſion of commerce could not 


ticle. palliate it? For his part, he could 
Mr. Pitt, i in reply to Mr. Fox, 


by no means join in opinion with | 


2317 


| charged him with the moſt ſhame- 


leſs inconſiſtency, in giving his aſ- 
ſent to an addreſs, againſt the great- 
eſt part of which he had been argu- 


ing with all the force of his elo- 


quence. He hoped hawever, for the 
lake of unanimity in their proceed- 
ings, that he would purſue the ſame . 
line of condu A through the reſt of 


the ſeſſion; and that whenever he 


the right honourable gentleman, * 
that the ſituation of Great Britain 
and France was ſuch, as cluded | 
the poſſibility of an amicable inter- 
courſe ; and he was ſure, if ſuch in- , 
tercourfe was not abſolutely i imprac- 
ticable, the treaty now depending 
was the moſt likely of any meafure 
to effect it. Such a treaty would 
make it the intereſt of each nation 


ſpoke againſt. the meaſures of  go- to \ cheriſh and preſerve the ee 


A8 KASSE 


vernment, he would always thank 
it prudent to vote for them. | As to 
his apprehenſions of being thought 
to be governed by vulgar prejudices, 

were quite unneceflary, as 
opinions were ſo far from being 


y perſon in the whole kingdom 
who entertained them. _ 

Mr. Pitt then proceeded to com- 
= the principles laid down by Mr. 

Fox, which went, he ſaid, to 
prove the neceſſity and the 


of a conſtant animoſity with Ge, 
Theſe e he contended, mi-. 


\ 


on of 


tion between them, and woulll ſo 
eſſentially implicate and unite the 
views. and convenience of a large \ Y 


part of each kingdom, as to cnfute, | 


his as much as poſſible, the permanence 
of the ſyſtem about to be eſtabliſn- 


15 that he believed he was the ed. 


The honoubile” gentleman Tas” 


_ trjumphantly foretold the overthrow 

of this project, by the reſtleſs ambiti- 
ow foon ſuch an e- ,, +! 
vent might take place, he could not.) 1 8 
cy . poſlibly foreſee ;- but if war was the 


rance. 


greateſt of evils, and commerce the 
greateſt bleſſing that a country could - * 
TE] 3 | enjoy 


„ * ; 
2 er as long as it could be avoided - 
Wich honour und rudenee, butwould | 
country towards carrying on a war, 


were en to es 


F CS" — to render the 
5 tion to have 
as he now ſeemed to think the'only 


one und to remove 


For the great advantages 


SH he to ariſe from it would not 


F 8 — ſtrongly operate upon every ſuc- 
2840 induce them to zvoid 


1 ſtrengthen t 


„ 1 it ſhould become indif- 


fably neceffary to engage in one. 
arp he Laid, the true method 


1 a dee; that i 


ne 


diate Wee and N it hould 


alſo be the nutſe of future ſtrength 
and ſecurity. The quarrels between 


3 ' France and Britain had too long 


E continued to haraſs not only thoſe 
„ Nh e aud ref 
= Ives, but 


frequently em- 
brofled the peace of Europe ; nay, 


? had diſturbed the tranquillity of the 


moſt remote parts of the world. They 
had, by their paſt conduct, i wo 


F if they were intended by nature for 
the deſtruction of each other; but 
be he 


the time was ws 
when ſhould juſtify 
of the =! Borg and ph _ 5 


Y were better es for the more 


amiable purpoſes of friendly inter- 


3 | courſe and benevolence. mh 
Wich regard to the aifintion tu 


chat had been made between com- 
mercial and poltical weaties, he con- 
F feſſed he could not conceive a com- 


— - 
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of the other. 
x he e of the preſent, 


adtminiftratior in both coun- 
either 


e nations far 


| by oy ſpirit 


ehr — 4 = 1 2 


ic ſeeretary of fate, muſt have been 


2 ng fome treaty 
with France. If it was his inten- 
ſuch a plan, 


proper one, a plan of a commereial 
arrangement, that ſhould not create 
an intereſt in either nation to main- 
tain and render it permanent; — ſuch 
a plan as ſhould not be confidereſl by 
as more deſtrahle than 
a ftate of hoſtflity and war ; if fuch 
was his plan (and it was evident 
that he would not have approved . 
any other) he had thin acted 

dently in deſtroying all traces i, 
and in taking care not to leave any 
Topy of To very notable a project 


in his office Behind him: 


With reſpe& to the ſlate of our 
negociations with Portugal, he ob- 


ſerved; that as it was not a queſtion . 


desde the houſe, be ſhould by no 
means enter into it ; but if any gen- 
tleman ſhould defire to know how 
r our connexion with Port 
was likely. to be affected by 
French treaty, he ſhould then thiok 
himſelf bound to ſatisfy him 


or the other of the following a 


either that the connexion would not 
be at all affected; or that we were 


left at full liberty, by the terms of 


inta ef- 
the old ſubfiſtin 
treaties = the court of Portu 
The fat was, that the latter waz 
he caſe ; and he ſhould not heſitate 
| that when the court of Por- 
1 herſelf entitled to re- 


preſent to ca 


ceive ſuch a benefit at the hands of 


Great Britain, he ſhould be ready 
to coycyr in gran T Nagel it ; but as 
long as the court of con- 

* 


re 


= 
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maxims of our anceſtors; to break 
the bonds of our old alliances, and 


tinued to withhold from us our pro- 
portion of the mutual advantage 
provided for both nations by the 
Methuen treaty, as ſhe had done for 
many years paſt, ſo long he ſhould 
think it the duty of adminiſtration 
to ſuſpend the execution of that 

of the French treaty that left 
us at liberty to ſecure to the king- 
dom of Portugal a continuance of 
that favour, which ſhe had hitherto 
enjoyed, but to which her preſent 


conduct ſeemed but little to entitle 


her. Eb Dots 
Feb. 5th. of February, Mr. Pitt, 
moved, That the houſe ſhould - 
reſolve itſelf into a committee on 
the Monday following, to take into 


| confideration that part of his ma+ 


jeſty's fpeech on opening the ſeſſion, 
eh . — to the treaty of com- 
merce and navigation formed with 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty.“ f 
This was ſtrongly objected to by 
oppoſition, as leaving too ſhort<a 
time for deliberation; and accord- 
ingly Lord e Cavendiſh 
moved, that Monday ſe nnight ſhould 


| be ſubſtituted in the room of Mon- 


day next, and that in the mean 
time a cal of the houſe ſhould be 
In ſupport of the amendment it 
was urged, that the delay propoſed 
could not be productive of any con- 
ſiderable in convenience; that a 
meafure of ſuch magnitude and im- 
portance, both in commercial and 
political points of view, called not 


only for the moſt mature delibe- 


ration, but alſo for the fulleſt at- 
tendance; and that it was highly 


oe the nation at large ſhould. 
it in their to declare 


their ſentiments of a meaſure, which 
vent to repeal the eſtabliſhed: laws, 
and to reverſe the moſt approved - 


1 


to connect us with thoſe whom we 


had long regarded as our riva and 


our foes. 


Mr. Pitt was admoniſhed to pro- 


fit of his paſt experience, and to re- 
collect, that in his propoſed com- 
mercial arrangements with Ireland, 
and in his bill for eſtabliſhing an 


intercourſe with America, he had 


been reſcued, by the ſalutary de 
which had then been procured, — 


all the miſchievous conſequences of 


his own raſhneſs and precipitaney. 
Neither the arguments nor the 


ſarcaſms of oppoſition moved the 


miniſter. He contended that ev 


moment's delay would be attended * 


with ſerious inconveniences, 'as the 


merchants and manufacturers had 
already engaged in. fpeculations to 
a vaſt extent upon the faith of the 


treaty, The importance of the 
meaſure, he ſaid, had of itſelf ope- 


rated as a call of the houſe, and 


rendered 'it totally unneceſſary, / as 
fully appeared from the. crowded 
attendance of that day. 'The whole 
buſineſs had been befofe the public 
for more than four months. The 
watchful jealouſy of merchantg and 


manufacturers was well known; 4 


and yet not the ſmalleſt complaint 


Ae concluded by retorting upon 


Mr. Fox the attack that had been 


made upon him reſpecting the raſh- 
neſs of his former meaſures, by re- 


or objection had yet been made from 


any quarter whatſoever. 


__ (On 


ferring to the proceedings upon 


ſion, and yet which ho entreatits, 


no perſuaſion, could reſtrain him 


[AZ] 4 from 


* 
1 
* 


the celebrated India Bill; a meas- 
ſure, he ſaid, which from its no- 

velty, its magnitude, and its obvi- 
ous effects, ſeemed eminently” enti- 
tled to the moſt . deliberate-diſcat- - 


>» 
£4 
+ 


—_— — 
* o 
* 


convi 


* 


F 5 wich — Wo — — 
On a diviſion — appeared for 
1 the amendment 89, againſt * 213. 
® On the ninth Fox 
F . Feb. gth. again end-avoured to 
= bring the — of the nego- 
cCilations with Po before the 
 - houſe previous to their coming to a 
decifion upon the French treaty. 
The probable ſtate of our future 


trade with Portugal was, he ſaid, 


extremely eſſential for the houſe to 
advert to. The moſt proper period 
of treating with Portugal would have 
been before the concluſion of the 
| my with France—it would have 

eſted a fairneſs and a decency. 
on our part to an old ally, and 
d the world that whilſt we 
were ſeeking for new friends and 


new: connections, we had no inten- 


tions of ſacrificing the old. 

Beſides, ſuch a procedure would 
have been not leſs politic than manly 
and dignified. We were treating 


with France, under the preſent cir- 
cumitances, at a manifeſt diſadvan- 


for if, threugh any pique or 
perverſeneſs, the court of Liſbon 


fhould refuſe to renew the Methuen 


treaty, now virtually abrogated by 
the new French treaty, France would 
in that caſe derive great additional 


A advantages from the ſeparation, for 


which we neither ſhould have an 
equivalent, nor could claim any. 
The duties on the wines of Portugal 
would, in ſuch a caſe, be left as 
they now ſtand, and conſequently. 
both the real and the comparative 
+ duties on the Feri wines would be 
greatly leſſened. rt 24 

le concluded we: moving for 


5 copies of the inſtructions that had treaty 


been given to his Maſeſty's miniſters. 
in Portugal, reſpecting the com- 


plaints e the Britiſh 
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and of the anſwers of the court of 
Liſbon to ſuch repreſentations. | 

This motion was oppoſed by Mr. 
Pitt upon ſeveral grounds. If its 
object in bringing under the exa- 
mination of the houſe papers rela- 
tive to a negociation pending be- 
tween the two courts, was to induce 
them to take an active part in the 
formation of the treaty, it was clear- 
ly unparliamentary. 

"i denied that the 9 of 
the French treaty would neceſſarily 

ut an end to the Methuen treaty, 
This conſequence, he ſaid, might 
be avoided, if it ſhould be thought 
proper, by their coming to a reſolu- 
tion to lower the duties upon Portu- 
gal wines before the day ſpecified, 
upon which the reduftion of the 
French duties ſhould take place. 

He defended the policy of con- 
cluding the French treaty firſt, upon 
this obvious principle, that it was 
always beſt to reſerve in our own 
hands a reſource, in caſe of di 
ment with thoſe, with whom we are 
negociating. Before we opened our 
negociations for the remedy of our 
complaints againſt Portugal, we 
had ſhewn that court, that we could 
do without her, by having formed 
ſuch a connexion with France, as 
would make it eligible for us to 
transfer to that country, ſhould ſhe 
reject them, thoſe nee which 
ſhe at preſent enjoyed. 

But waving theſe was; | 
and allowing that the French treaty 
might throw diſſieulties in the way 
of our negociations with Portugal, 
and even upon the ſuppoſition of a 
final rupture with that country, he 
was ' ready to defend the former 
2 — — own merits, and un- 

er vantages. gar 14 ö : 

The — rejected withou ' 


Feb, 


OS Aa diviſion: 11 why 


4 


nes 


My OS» oo ñ p 
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Feb. 2 ſolved itſelf into a com- 
ittee upon the treaty of commerce 
and navigation with France, a pe- 
ition was preſented by Mr. Alder- 
man Newnham from certain manu- 
facturen, aſſembled in their cham- 
ber of commerce, praying that the 
ouſe would not that day come to 


any deciſive reſolution upon the 


commercial treaty with Frarce, as 
the petitioners had not had leiſure 
to underſtand the treaty, and conſe- 
quently were not yet aware to what 


degree their intereſts, and the in- 
tereſts of other manufacturers, were 


likely to be affected by it. 


Upon this petition Mr. Pitt re- 


marked, that its contents, and the 
moment of, preſenting it, were ſome- 
what ſingular. The French treaty 
had been publiſhed between four 
and five months, during which time 
the petitioners | it ſeems: had not 


choſen to find leiſure to examine and 


underſtand it; and now, on the day 
upon which the houſe had agreed 
to take it into their conſideration, 
without pointing out one ſpecific 
objection to it, they had the modeſty 


to requeſt parliament would delay 


for an indefinite time all further 
proceeding; upon it. This, he ſaid, 
he thought the houſe ought by no 
means to conſent to. The order of 
the day was accordingly loudly call- 


ed for; and the houſe % qe | 


into a committee, Mr. Pitt roſe 


again, and, in a ſpeech of three 
hours, entered into a full explanati- | 


on and defence of the treaty. 

He conſidered. it in three points 
of view, as affecting our manufac- 
tures, our revenues, and our political 


| ſituation. With reſpe& to the firſt, 


he undertook to prove, that though 
the treaty had been formed upon 
principles of ſtrict reciprocity, yet 


* 


that this country muſt, from the 
nature of the caſe, unavoidably have 
the advantage. To underſtand this, 
he ſaid, it would be neceſſary for 


the committee to conſider the rela- 


tive ſtate of the two kingdoms, It 

is a fact generally admitted, that 
France has the advantage in ſoil 

and climate, and conſequently in 


her natural produce; while it is 


equally true, that Great Britain is 
decidedly ſuperior in her manufac- 
tures and artificial productions. 
The wines, brandies, ails, and vi- 


negars of France are articles which 


we have nothing to put in competi- 
tion with, except our beer. But it is 
t we, in our turn, 
poſſeſs ſome manufactures excly- ' 


equally clear 


ſively our own, and that in othe 


we have ſo eminently the advantage 
of our neighbour, as*to put compe- 


tition at deſiance. Such is the re- 


lative condition, and ſuch the pre- 
rel 


ciſe ground on which it is 


able to ſuppoſe that a valuable cor--- 
reſpondence and connection between 

the two nat ions might be eſtahliſu. 
ed. Having each its -own diſtin”  * 


ſtaple, having each that which the 


other wanted, and not claſhing in | 
the great and leading lines of „ 4 
reſpective riches, they reſemble TO 1 


opulent traders in different branche 


ally beneſicial. 
But nothing, he ſaid, 


who might enter into a trafic mutu- 
| _ 


| Wes 
could be 
more evident than that trade was 
more or leſs advantageous to any 


. 


1 
n 1 = : 
BS 4 


IF 


nation, in proportion to the degree 
of labour, induſtry, and capital em- 


pboyed in bringing its commodities” 

to market, and to the exceſs in va- 
lue of the perfect manufacture a- 
bove the raw materials: and this 
principle gave a decided advantage 


to us over the French. For, 
ing that large quantities 
| | CF 


/ 


ants. 


their 


- 
1 


= | 
1 + 
* %- 


Ev 


* 


3 now be ſent thither and would not 
the aggregate of our manufaQtures to enquire whether, in addition to 
be e 


cottons by the direct courſe now 


1 '$ 
- ' 


they form ſuffered, ftill, from 
2 


Article charged bigheſt in the traffic, celled as to give us j 
The traders in this article, though when viewed in that afpe& ? Cam- 
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natural produce would be brought between 3 and 4 millions of gallon, 
into this. country, would any man As this article then ſo complete} 


poſſeſſed the taſte of the nation, it 
could not ſurely be deemed wrong 
to give to the ſtate a greater advan. 
tage from it than heretofore, and, 


fay that we' ſhould not ſend more 


ſettled, than by the circuitous paſ- 
ſage formerly uſed more of our h 
woollens ' than while reſtricted to by craſhing the illicit, to promote 
e ee and burthened with the legal traffic in it. The oil 
heavy duties ?—would not more of and vinegars of France were, com- 
our earthenware, and other articles, paratively, ſmall objects; but, like 
which, under all the diſadvantages the former, they were _ luxuries 
which had taken the ſhape of ne. 
riority, forced ceſſaries, and by receiving them on 
y into France, eafy terms we could loſe nothing. 
In the next place it was neceſſary 


their way 


ing to the above, which were the natural 
duties - produce of France, that — ＋ 
any manufactures pet to 


entially benefited in 

this market loaded only wi 
from twelve to ten, and in one had | 

inſtance only five; per cent.? The itſelf, or in which it * y ex · 

| cauſe of 

via. faddlery, gave no fort of alarm. alarm on account of the treaty, 


charged with a duty of fifteen per brie was the firſt that preſented 


cent. were fo conſcious of their ſu- - itſelf ; but in this article it wat 


1 ere that they cheerfully em- notorious that our competition with 
raced the condition, and conceived France had ceaſed, and there _ 

t be no injury in granting. an eaſy ' 
importation to that which we were 


that a free competition would be 
highly advantageous to them. 


Dn ide other hand, we had a- determined at any rate to have. 


1 5 * ed by this treaty, to take from In every other article there was 


had already converted into neceſ - imported to any amount. In par- 


„on ſmall duties, the luxuries nothing formidable in the rivalry 


of her ſoil, which our refinements of France. Glaſs would not be 
ſaries. Was it in the power of high tieular kinds of lace, indeed, they 
duties to prevent the introduction had probably the advantage, but 


3 of ihem at our tables? Was it then none which they did not enjoy 
2 ſerious evil to admit their wines independently of the treaty, The 
on eater terms? With reſpe& to clamours about millinery he thought 


* 


brandy, the reduction of the duties vague and unmeaning. Viewing 


would chieſſy affe&t the contraband the relative cirèumſtaners of the 


trade. It is an undoubted fact, two countries in this way, our ſupe- 
that the legal importation bore no riority in the tariff was manifeſt. 


proportion to the | clandeſtine ; for The excellence of our manufacture 
| white the former amounted to no was unrivalled; and in the _ | 
more than 600,000 g: 


gallons, the tion muſt give the balance to E 
latter, by the beſt founded calcula- land. t 972 
tions, did not amount to leſs than 


n 
4 * of 


ng- 


5 


| | _ tively | 
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xely favourable to this country inconſiſtent with the principles of 


Ons, 
tely ore France in the treaty, was the negociation : for as the allowing of 
, it tte of ation in both kingdoms. the drawback would be only for the 


ſe had a market opened to us in a p e of our own intereſt and eon- 
puntry containing aboye twenty venience, we had no right to expt& 
illions of inhabitants, whilſt we from France a bonus correſpondent. 
mitted France to trade with a A ſimilar convenience: might, in- 


oils ation that ome > ad contain deed, operate with them to induce 
my ot above eight millions. then voluntarily to fpllow our ex- 


He next proceeded to anſwer the ample; but as it had hot been de- 
reral objections that he underſtood manded of us by France, nor ſtipu- 

ad been made to the treaty in the lated for in the treaty, we had no 
hamber of commerce. right whatſoever to make any de- 
The firſt related to the facility of mand for it in retunn. 
onveying out of the kingdom the Laſtly, it had been remarked by 
zw materials and implements of the chamber of manufacturers, that 
nanufacture, and of enticing away the commodities, in which France 
zur artizans and workmen, under traded, were in general the produce 
retences, which the new treaty of the ſoil, which could nat diminiſh 
would make it impoſſible to guard in their quantities nor ſuffer in 
gainſt. This, M.. Pitt ſaid, was their qualities from time; — whereas 
n idle apprehenſion, as no one ours were principally manufactures, 
pretext or means, whereby the law which owed: all their value to the 
n thoſe cafes could be evaded, labour and ingenuity beſtowed upon 
vould exift after the confirmation of them; the conſequence of which, 
he treaty, which had not exiſted they apprehended, might he, that 
before, The fame anſwer, he ob- the French, by becoming in time as 
ſerved, would apply to the doubts induftrious and as ingenious as our 
hat had been expreſſed, whether people, would carry on a ſucceſsful! 
he rights of certain privileged towns competition with us in thoſe articles 
and corporations, and perſons in which we had at preſent a ſupe- 
enjoying patents for improvements e while it was impoſſible for 
or inventions in manufactures, us, from the nature of our ſoil an-d 
were not endangered by the treaty; climate, ever to expect to nal | 
they were in fact as effectually pro- them in any of the articles of their 
tected as before, and no conſtruction produce. This was, he ſaid, an idea 
whatever of the treaty could injure that could by no means apply as an 
them. e argument againſt the preſent treaty ; 

It had alſo been objected) that —for however fluctuating in its 
although a drawback was allowed nature trade might be, it was ab- 
on the exportation of French wines, ſurd to ſuppoſe, that in ſo ſhort a 
and other articles of that country, ſpace of time as twelve years (the 
from Great Britain, yet no pro- length of time for which this treaty © 
viion was made for a Ar yy was to laſt if not renewed) any ſuch” | 
the duties upon our manufactures eſſential change ſhould take place 
when exported from France. On in our commerce, as to  transfer- to 
this he obſerved, that ſuch a ſtipula- France that decided ſuperiority,” 
ion would be highly improper; and which we now enjoy, in almoſt every 
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anticle of manufacture. In other of articles of the ſame or fimilar 
| reſpeRs this circumſtance, as he had quality. 
before . remarked, was of decided To. obviate this ground of. oh- 
advantage to us. jection, he ſtated the preſent, cir- 
The rejection of the 8th and gth. cumſtances of the wine trade—that 
articles of the treaty of Utrecht, | notwithſtanding. the late regula- 
y the houſe of commons, in 1712, tions for the prevention of ſmug- 
and the 7 eneral opinion of the im- gling and ſubjecting the wine trade 
policy of that meaſure, had been to the ſuperintendance of the ex- 
inſiſted on. But allowing that an ciſe, there was a clear proof, ariſing 
open commercial intercourſe with from a comparative view of the 
| France would, at that time, have ſtock-books of the exciſe officers, 
been injurious, it did not follow and the entries at the cuſtom-houſe, 
that it would be ſo now; for at that that within theſe few months paſt 
period thoſe manufaRtures, i in which the conſumption of wines was in 


we now excel, had hardly exiſtence, finitely greater than the legal im. 


but. were on the fide of France, in- portation. This aroſe partly from 
ſtead of being againſt her. The a contraband and clandeſtine- im- 


tariff did not then, as now, conſiſt 


. of, articles in Which we were com- 
paratixely eue hut in addition 


to the produce of France, which at 
all times muſt be the fame, the ba- 
lance of manufactures was alſo in 
ber favour, Nor was it true, that 

we had. invariably conſidefed it as 


ſound policy to reſiſt all connection 


with France; ſhe had been more 


| jealous of us than we of her. Pro- 


habitions originated on the part of 
France, and we only retorted i in our 


* ... own defence. (deve 


He next took a view of the — 
ty, as likely to affect our revenue; 
and began by ſtating the objections 


that had been made to it on this 


bead. It had been ſuggeſted, that 


ul 2 conſiderabie reduction muſt 


und voidably take place in the duties 


on French wines, and probably on 
the duties on Portugal wines, ſnould 
the proviſions of the Methuen treaty 

be full kept in force, the revenue 


VWouldl ęrima fucie, undergo a preſent 


diminut ion to the extent of the ſe- 
veral reductions, of duties, which 


could only be cympenſated by a pro- 


e inerraſe of 3 


portation, but chiefly. from the 
manufacture of home - made wine, 
which was brou ht to market 23 
foreign wine. „ the. conſe 
quence of a reduction of duties, 
accompanied, as was deſigned, by 
further regulations of collection, 
muſt ET be. the encourage- 
ment of the Hair trader and the 
_ ſuppreſſion, as well of ſmuggled 
importation, as of the pernicious 
home manufacture; fo. that al- 
though our e, might not 


| increaſe, yet our legal importa- 


tion, and of conſequence our re- 
venue and navigation, muſt be ma- 
terially benefited. . 

But even ſuppoſing, by the reguc- 
tion of our duties on wine, ſomething 
to be Joſt, and not compenſated by 
the increaſe of the legal importation, 
{till in other parts of the arrange- 
ment there were proviſions mad 
that, would amply meet any 
cation that could ariſe in the re- 
venue on wine. An article, which 
he had already mentioned, that of 
cambric, would alone 80 a great 
way towards indemnifying . us, for 
our loſs on wine. This F at 

| p 
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preſent laboured under an actual 


hang, uſe, and would, if legalized, 
bear a tax and, as he was in- 
ſructed and believed, produce 
50,0008. / per annum. Now, cal- 
culating. the reduction on wine as 
an entire loſs to the revenue, which 
could not be expected to / be made 
good, even in part, by the in- 
creaſed . F conſumption, the 
whole {| 2 loſt would amount on 
| Portugal w ine to 150 0r.160,000)..; 
and on French wines and brandy to 
about 20 . When it was con- 
{idered; then what a very con fide- 
| rable revenue would ariſe from other 
new branches of importation, as 
well as cambric, how. confidera- 
| bly the demand for our own. may 


” nufactures would increaſe, and how 
"i much the revenue would be there- 
4 by improved by the increaſe: of the 
by exciſe duties, Which many of thoſe 

n, ene, 5 and, above all, 
8 how much it would operate in favpur 
* of the population and navigation. .of 
d the kingdom there was no perſon 


* could be ſo deſponding, as not to 
1 hope for a full and complete com- 
penſation, in thoſe ſeveral channels, 

for any loſs we could poſſibly ſuſtain 
from the lowering. the duties n 
wine. 

* He further vemarked, that CER 
4 was another covariance. which he 
5 bad had occaſion to mention be- 
5 fore; and which gave us a conſide- 
4 rable advantage i in the preſent treaty 
s _ the French in point of revenue. 
. S1 1 of trade which 
ets ſupply, were 


were produced by the earth amet 
in a ſtate fit for conſumption, and 
were of a nature that, on importa- 
ou 188 other amo as would mr 


r 1177... ͤ in ins th. a 
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orohibitions and yet it was in con- 


tribute largely to the ſtate. The 
4 high price of labour in Englan T 


. natural ea 2955 the ſoil, and 


(77 | 
a very conſiderable duty in compari- - 
{on to their prime coſt: whereas the 
commodities, that Great Britain 
would haye to ſupply France with, 
were ſuch as acquired great value 
from the labour beſtowed upon them, 
and therefore were not able to pay 
any great internal duty. Our moſt 
ingenious and laborious manufac- 
tures, in ſteel and other metala, were 
to be admitted into France on pay- 
ing a duty e 3 is 
hat if we ſhould import their com- 
modities only to the amount of 
500, oo0l. we World have a clear in- 
come to our revenue of more than 
that ſum; but, if they were to im- 
port to the value of one million of 
ours, they would have only n reve- 
nue of about Io. 
Add to all this that the privy 

. articles. we, ſhall import from 
rance employ but few . hands in 
their preparation, give but | ſmall | 
encouragemeut 'to navig 8 | 
produce little to -the | Our | 
manufactures give „ to 
millions, and in collecting che raw. 
materials from every quarter of the 
world adrance our maritime ſtrength, 
and in all other combination, and 
in eyery ſtage of their progreſs cons. 


ariſes chiefly from the amount 


the exciſe, and three · fiftha of the 


ice of labour were Fo e dee 


into the exchequer. . 

The third point of view in v 
he conſidered the treaty, was that of 
its political tendency. It, was ob- 


i jected to, he ſaid, inaſmuch as it. 


went to com N thoſe jealoulies,, . 
and deſtroy, that rivalſhip, which, 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between the. 
two countries, and which it Of 
ſtated was of t : moſt. ſalutary 
9710 n 


1 


de was 


* 
% 
i £ - 
” , U 
1 


. , ; 


1 

cConſequenee to Great Britain; and 

| it was farther iünuated, that there 
ce to be placed on would 

the den of the other contrafing 


The firſt of theſe objections had, 
he ſrid, unfortunately gained ſome 
degree of conſideration from the 
uniform practice of the two coun- 
tries fer many centuries paſt; and 
forprized to hear, 
eren from fuck enlightened men as 
be lad heard ſpeak n the ſub- 
jectz dat France 20d england were 
naturally. and neceſſarily enemies. 
The fit; he was perfuaded, was di- 
rectiy tie reverſe ; Hor, however am- 
Bition or accident "might have em- 
| broiled them with each ather, fill 
tete had always been in tlie Hides. 
duale of both countries-a N 
toward 4. friendly intercourſe, and 
the people of France and!Britain had 
of them virtues and god qua- 
"the other had libera- 

Rep end 'to acknowledye- and te 


ar opimio founde@ neither in the 


tlie bunten of 1 2 ſocie- 


© fuppoſe that any tw 
; ſtates dei neceflarily enemies, was 


1 of nations, nor iw the 
ry of man. It was 2 Abel on a 
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ble language: that the interval of 
2 by enriching the nation, 
be the means of enabling 


her to combat her enemy with mot 


effe& when the day of hoſtility 
ſhould come It quieted -no-well. 
founded jealouſy; it flaekened ne 


neceſfary exertions; it retarded no 


provident preparation but fimply 
tended, while it increaſed our ability 
for war, to poſtpone the period of its 

h. That we ſhould not be 


unprepared for war, depended | 


A on this treaty, but 


fimply and totally on the ability aud 


vigilance of the adminiſtration for 
the- time beings | 

That France had, in the inſtant 
of our diſtreſs; interfered to cruſh 
us, Was a truth which he did not 


deſire to blink; but when he re. 


cy the whole: of that dyead- 
fi controverſy, he 2 it not 
impoſſible to reconelle t preſent 


conduct of France to more equitable 
and candid 33 of Polley 
than gentlemen ſeemed 
attribute to our rivali. When F 
faw- the enormous combination a: 
b us, who were unfu & by 
. Lach dee any -and perceived that 
circumſtances we not only 
fave our konoury but manifeſted 


1e * ſolid, and, he was almoſt tempted 
S gb is Yay, inexhauſtihle  refourees ; 


to annihilate- our means 
dees Was it to be fuppoſed 
that the interval of peace between 
the two countries would be fo to- 


unemployed by us as to diſ- 

| Wit + ==> £52 12 France in 
actiftomed- ſtrength”? 25 

ot rather, by opening new 
eee wet TOs this forci- 


„ bad gained het? obje@in 
je . beriug our empire, ſhe” had done 
it at an ep. 


ch the 
mem - 


hen ſhe reffectech, that the 


entice” which involved 
herſelf in extreme embarraſſment ; 
may we not be led te cheriſh the 
idea, that, . feeling' our fteady and 
unconquerable vigour, and experi- 
eneing the inefficacy as well as ruin 


of koltiliry, the' iv ſincerely defirous 


to try che benefits: of an amicable 
connection ?- 


Mr. Pitt 8 Al. moving 


the 


ww, 
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the firſt, af. his reſolutions ; viz. 


« That it appears to be expedient 
. that all the articles of the growth, 
of tious deſigns, was evident from her 


produce, and manufactures 
„the European dominions of the 


French king, which are not ſpe- 
« cihed in the tariff of the treaty, 


« ſhall-be imported into this. Ring- 
« dom on payment of duties as 

« low ag any which ſhall be pay : 
« able on the like articles from 
« an other European nation ol 


Ms. Fos followed Mr. Pitt, and 


in a ſpeech of nearly the ſame 


length ohhected to ſeveral of his 


principles, as too narrow and par- 
nal fon the great ſubject they were 
diſcuſling, and to the conelufions 
he had, drawn, from them in ſavour 
of the treaty, in its three great 
points of view, policy, commercey 
aud finance, as. fallacious and un- 
warranted. 

Upon the firſt head he illuſtrated 
and enforeed, by a variety of - new 
topies;” the arguments he had uſed 


in a former debate. He contended - 


that, the only ſituation in which 
Great Britain could ſtand in the ge- 


veral ſyſtem of Europe with honour, 


dignity, or ſafety, was as a, coun- 
terpoige to the power of France; 
that this had been our ipvariable 


e: in all the moſt flouriſhing 555. | 


riods of our hiſtory, if that of quee 

Elizabeth be excepted, when * 
dpaniſt empire held the ſame relative 
place that France has ſince hald; 
Ad that of the protector Cromwell, 
vhoſe conduct . 
by: + regard to the ſecurity of his 
perſonal power. 

. 

operating upon 
ambition; af France, not any in- 


_ roger 
tu wache the two oations m 
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enemies. That France conſidered 


us in this haoſtile point of view, and 
as the only obſtacle to her ambi- 


uncealing endeavours to diminiſn 
our power. Io prove that: this ab- 
je& was ul ibe firſt in her con- 
templation and the neareſt her 
heart, we had- but. to recalle& her 
conduct towards, us in the American 


war; and to prove that no aſ- 


ſurances of her friendſhip were to 


be truſted, when that abject was in 
view, we had only to-read: the cor- 

ce between the French 
miniſters. and lord Stormont during 
the firſt years of that conteſt. And, 
when: it was further conſidered, who 
the monarch was that then ſat on 
the throne of France, a monarch 
of the moſt mild and benevolent 
character, and celebrated for his 
love of juſtice ; and that the mini- 
ber, who directed his councils, was 
far advanced in the laſt ſtage of 
life, of a feeble: and timid Ape 
ſition, and therefore unlikel to 


be led away. by any new and vi- 


ſionary projects of ambition; got. a 


doubt could be left in any one” x7 


mind: but-that the French 

was aftuated hy a regular, fixed, | 
and nein, i mity to this 
country. 

But it id that, + 
at length by. dear-bought expe- 
rience, ** * empire was iner. 


ſhe: had opened her arme to us, 
adopted other ſeutimenta, and court - 
ed a connection 3 upon lies 
ral and mut 


| H 1 
1 
i 


— 
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her ſentiments? Was it not more 
_ reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that her 


end was the ſame, though «ol 


means ſhe meant to. purſue v 
different ? That inſtead of force, 
which ſhe found would not avail, 
ſue intended to employ ſtratagem 

to put us off dur guard, to lull us 

into- ſeburity, to prevent our eulti- 
vuting other alliances, to leſſen the 
dependence of foreign ſtates upon 
us, to turn all our views to com- 
merelal profits;-t6 entangle our ca- 
pital in that country; and to make 

Ecke private intereſt of individuals 

in this rather to sequieſce in any 

future project of ambition ſhe might 
engage in, thau come to a rupture 
with her? Theſe he was convinced 

Were the . of France in ſeek- 
ing to eſtabliſh a commercial inter- 

- courſe with us. ain E370 > hip 

Haring urged theſe and other 
topies of the ſame tendeney with 

great energy and animation, Mr. 
Fot proceeded to conſider the trea- 

ty in a commercial point of view. 

He firſt adverted in general to the 


preſumption. drawn from-the flence 


of the trading 1 the _ 
reſpecting it. e ſame preſump- 

tion, he faid, had been exactly 
drawn from the ſame circumſtance 
- in the caſe of the Iriſh ofitions, 
and yet they all recollected how 

the boaſting of the miniſter had 
turned out upon that occaſion. 

But, in the preſent eaſe, a peti- 
tion had been preſented from the 
chamber of commerce, ſigned: by 
_ . foe. of the moſt conſiderable and 

the moſt reſpectable manufacturers 
df chis country. Would any one, 
de aſked; aſſert, that he underſtood 
de intereſts of the : cοton manu - 
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commerce 


trade, 


Milnes in Wakefield; and when 
perſons ſo deeply concerned in the 
buſineſs expreſſed their doubts upon 
the tendency of the treaty, it Torch 
afforded ſufficient ground at leaf 
for further deliberation and / 


A. Fox then defended the ob. 
jections made by the chamber « 
inſt the anſwers f 
Mr. Pitt, and contended that at 
leaſt there was ſuch ſtrong” ground 
for their doubts and apprehenſion, 
as to make it little ſhort of mad. 
neſs to proceed without further in. 
veſtigation, n. 
97 Me. Fox proceeded in the hf 
place to conſider the treaty as it 
might affect the revenues of thi 
dountry. It had been admitted, he 
ſaid, that it would occaſion an an- 
nual defaleation to the amount of 
200, oool. and upwards. This lok 
Mr. Pitt had contended- would in 
part be compenſated by the de. 
creaſe of the contraband trade, in 
conſequence-of the reduction of the 
duties. But the fallacy of this en- 
pectation, Mr. Fox ſaid, was ms 
nifeſt from his own principles. He 
had declared, wlien the commuts 
tion act was under diſcuſſion, thut 
40 per cent. was a ſufficient induce- 


ment for ſmuggling. © Now the firl 


price of brandy was not more than 
24. per gallon; the redueed duty 
was about 7e. Gd. ; fo tliat their re- 
mained a premium for the fmugglet 


of about 400 per cent. ten times 


more than what had been eſteemed 
ſuffieient to encourage à contraband 


„rod 1210-74] 


„Ahotlter article of dompenſatio 


näickure better than Mr. Walker of 
Manecheſter, orcthe intereſts of the 
lenz better 'thaw the houſe of beun 


* 


out the intervention of the treaty, 
by merely legalizing its importa- 
8 | 

An increaſe of the exciſe reve- 
nues, to ariſe out of the increaſe of 
our manufactures, had alſo been in- 
fiſted upon; but as he had before 
expreſſed his doubts reſpecting the 
probability of that inereaſe, or at 


leaſt of its — to any thing 


conſiderable ; he muſt alſo put the 
other contingency out of the preſent 
queſtion. | | 

Upon the whole Mr. Fox in- 
Pare that the revenue of this 


country would ſuffer a very ſerious 


and uncompenſated Toſs ; and con- 
cluded with moving, That the 
« chairman leave the chair, report, 
« a progrels, and aſk leave to fit 


ce n.“ „ 2855 
M. Francis followed Mr. Fox, 
and concurred in opinion with him 
upon the miſchievous political ten- 
dency of the meaſure under their 
eenfideration. He went even far- 
ther: he dreaded the effects of an 
intimate political connection with 
France upon the character of the 
Britiſh nation. The firſt ſtep to- 
wards enſlaving a free people was 
to endeavour to corrupt them; and 
he was convinced , that a freer in- 
tercourſe with France would produce 
that effect. Ft 
There were other refle&ions, he 
ſaid, which belonged to the ſubject, 
too obvious to require explanation, 
and too delicate to be expreſſed. 
There might be too ſtrict an union 
between the two crowns through 
the medium of an union between 
the two nations; and that union 
1 be fatal to the liberty of Great 
5 | 


tain 


* He reminded Mr. Pitt of the op- 


n opinions, of the late lord 


tham, and lamented that the 


: Yor. XXIX. 
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pomp of modern eloquence ſhould 
employed to derogate from the 
merits of his adminiſtration. - The 
polemical laurels of the father muſt 
yield, he ſaid, to the pacific myrtles 
which ſhadow the forchead of the 
ſon. The firſt and moſt prominent 
feature in the political character of 
lord Chatham was antigallican. His 
glory was founded on the reſiſtance 
he made to the united power of the 
houſe of Bourbon. The preſent mi- 
niſter had taken the oppoſite road to 
fame; and France, the object of 
every hoſtile principle in the policy . 
of lord Chatham, was the gens am- 
tiſſima of the ſon. | 
With reſpect to its commercial ef- 
fects, he was alſo of opinion, that the 
conſumption of Britiſh manufactures 
in France would not be ſo great as 
was expected; and that our ſuperi- 
ority, in the articles of catton and 
woollen eſpecially, was in its nature 
tranſitory, and from many circum- 
ſtances very precariounus. 
With reſpe& to the revenue, he 

obſerved, that there was ſomething 

very extraordinary in the Cendust | 
of the chancellor of the. exchequer. 
He had declared the finances of the 
country to be in ſo flouriſhing a 4 
condition, as to afford an unqueſ= 
tionable ſurplus of à million ang 
upwards annually, From what _ 


| cauſe could a fa& fo full of conſo- * 
lation and encouragement to this 


country ariſe, but that long- 
clablihed, wiſe, and ſucceſsful ſyſ- 
tem of commerce, which the preſent - 
treaty with France was intended to 
„/ oo impinge 
Mr. Francis concluded with re- 
marking, that there was 1 fourth 
int of view in which the tres 
& not yet been confidered ; an 

that was, from the effect it mij 
have upon our navy, One certain 
2.6 bh _ 


7 7 


effect, and indeed an avowed, princi- 


a near ' commercial mart et in the 
| of a remote one. Now what 
the immediate operation of ſuch 

a. Nr rant ? A commercial inter- 
courſe with France would be-carried 
on; by ſhort trips, and by ſeamen, , 
perhapꝭ even by landmen, who nei- 
ther wanted much experience, nor 
could | poſſibly gain any in ſuch a na- 
gation.” The whole of it would be 
rformed by kippers, ſmugglers, 


and, packet-boats, and juſt as eaſily b 


by the French as the Engliſh. 
e. Powys was of opinion, that 
the treaty was not fafe in its policy, 
and. that it put. the commercial in- 
tereſts of this country unneceſſaril 
„ to hazard. He conceived the gal 
manufactory might be utterly ruin - 
ed; and he greatly doubted whether 
in the end the cotton trade would 
ect be injured conſiderably. 
Mr. Baring, the member for Exe- 
a ter, and himſelf a perſon = great 
commercial dealin gs, thought the 
treaty, as. far as his conſideration of 
it Bad g one, had both i its advantages 
5 d diſadvantages; but upon the 
= whole, 1 commercially conſidered, 
| | his opinion went in its favour. He 
| expreſſed * however K anxiety 
upon the ſubject of 


Portugal : he did not think our 
Y trade to neceſſary to that Keri 
0 as was imagined; ſhe might ſupp 


herſelf with woollens and ne Fi 
France ; ; and as to her wines, 15 
Was the opinion of many people in 
that country, that ſhe 4 profit 
by, rooting up all he! vineyards, 
on wheat, of \ which ſhe is 


| hoy @ el to import 4 very great 
untity. * 
The treaty was defended by Mr. 
Grenville upon the ground "occu- 
_ Bi. by Mr. Pitt; and the queſ- 
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ple of the treaty, was, to ſubſtitute 


treaty with 


1787. 


tion being at length called for, 


Mr. Fox's amendment was nega- 
tived ; and the reſolution moved 
agreed to by a majority of 243 
to 118. 


This day, the houſe © 


having been engaged Feb. r5th 


for a conſiderable time in other bu- | 


ſineſs, Mr. Pitt at a late hour pro- 
poſed, that the committee ſhould 
_— be formed for the confideration 
the commercial treaty. 'This was 
Frongly oppoſed, as taking the houſe 
y ſurprize ; but, upon a diviſion, 


Mr. Pitt's motion wag carried by a 


ity of 145 to 59. 
e houſe being accordingly re- 
ſolved into a committee, Mr. Pitt 


read, without any preface, his ſecond 


refolition, &« That the wines of 


France be imported into this 
t country upon as low duties as the 
«« preſent duties paid on the impor- 
* tation of Portugal wines.” 
Mr. Flood, in a long and elo- 
gout ſpeech, took this occaſion of 
elivering his opinion upon the &- 
neral merits of the treaty. He 
concurred with Mr. Fox in conſi- 
dering Great Britain and France as 
natural rivals. They have been 
rivals, he ſaid, for more than a 
century, and they muſt continue 
rivals, unleſs France on the one 
hand had completely changed the 
principles of her conduct, and un. 


leſs Great Britain had abandoned 


her character and condition as the 
guardian of the balance of power, 
and of the liberties of Europe, on 
the other. It has often been the 
aim of France to connect herſelf 
with this count fle a commercial 
treaty; and it has ever been the 
uniform determination of this odun- 
try to refuſe to enter into any ſuch 
connection. It followed then, a3 


neceſſary conſequence, that” if the 


former 
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foriner conduct of Great Britain 
had been wiſe and prudent, its 


preſent conduẽt was weak and im- 


politic. 
He then conſidered the treaty in 
à commercial point of view, and 


particularly the ſtreſs that had been 


laid upon the idea, that Great Bri- 
tain was a country of manufac- 
tures, France a country of produce. 
The poſition, he contended, was 
incorrect; the fact being, that 
France at this time was one of the 
greateſt manufacturing countries in 
the world; and it was notoriouſly a 
country every way our ſuperior” in 


2 55 to the natural produce of the 


5 


He. oblerned, of i it 1 3 
maintained that the ſilence of our 
manufacturers was a ſtrong proof of 


their acquieſcence, and of their be- 


ing perfectly ſatisfied with the. trea- 


ty. He denied the inference, and 
he alſo denied the fact upon whic 
it was founded, namely, that the 
manufacturers had four months to 


conſider the treaty, to examine its 


bearings, and to form a judgment on 
its probable effects. The treaty, 
he ſaid, was not completely before 
the public till the convention came, 
and was printed. From that time 
it had been open to conſideration 
only fourteen; days, previous to its 
being brought forward in the houſe; 
and when the day, came for his ma- 
jelty's s miniſters to bring on the diſ- 
cuſſion, on. that day petition was. 
preſented from the manufacturers. 
Mr. Flood ſaid, that he had a 
right. to aſſume, that if the manufac- 


turers could be brought to the bar 


and examined, they would give their 


opinion againſt the treaty; and if he 


was aſked; what induced him to en- 
«rain fuck, a belief? he would an- 


9 


h. he proceeded to ſhew, th 
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rers had already delivered on oath. 
If he was aſked, where that evidence 
had been depoſed ? he would fay, 
when the treaty with Ireland was 
under diſcuſſion. Tf the manufactu- 
rers were brought to the bar, and, 
upon being interrogated, ſaid they 
approved of the treaty with France, 
he would aſk them, why they had 
been afraid of Ireland, and were not 
afraid of France? Was it that 
France was a manufacturing country, | 
and that Ireland was not ? Was it 
that France had four times the cre- 


dit of, Ireland, eight times the Þo- 


pulation, and forty times the ca 
tal? He purſued the compari bs 
further, and ſhewed that France had 
every circumſtance in her favour as 
a powerful rival and competitor in. 
commerce with Great Britain, whilſt ' 
Ireland had every thing” againſt her. 
Aſter putting this very pointedly, 
42 true po- 
he: would have choſen a commer- 0 
cial connection with Ireland, in 
preference to a commercial con- 
nection with France. The latter, 
* as he had deſcribed her to 
at manufacturing country, | 
as well as 4 country eminent fi 
its. ſuperiority in reſpe to its n 
tural produce, was able to fupph- 
55 own wants; whereas Ireland wa 


not able to fupply herſelf,” but maſs” 
be ſupplied” 


om Great Britain. 


He contended, that a country that 
wanted much, not a country that 


wanted little, was that alone which 


was likely to prove uſeful to Great 
Britain in a commercial _ connec- 


It was, he ſaid, to be Wa 
that the treaty with Portugal bad 
not been ſettled before we treated 
with France, who, inſtead of 1. 


[LF 2 | the 
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3 treaty with France put it out of our 
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the frſt, ought to have been the 
ff power with whom we nego- 
ciated. He argued very forcibly 


] was put into an unfafe 


—_ F; e this, and ſhewed, that 
een 
=  fituation with regard to us, by 


Having been, left as ſhe was. The 


power to prove as uſeful to her as 
we had hitherto been. The reaſon 
of her connection with. us was the 


46 4 


character and ſtation we had filled, 


c guardian of the libertics of Eu- 


7 
4 
2 * 
4 * 
a 
* 


„ 
/ 
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unwarrantable concluſions.” He | 
ate that the manufacturers dif- 


= 


rope, and a protection againſt the in- 
ordinate an tion of France. That 
ſtation we no longer filled, and con- 
ieqvently we could no longer prove 


0 
iN 


He mentioned the trade which 
he ſaid, 


with America ;—America, h 
Fi France 


wanted long credit, and 


could not give it her; but now ſhe 


would take credit, from the Engliſh 


"merchants, - and lend it to that 
o 
Mr. Wilberforce roſe in anſwer” 
td Mr. Flood, He ſaid, that the 
right honourable member's ſpeech. 


and 


abounded with falſe , 


liked: the treaty ; of his own Know- 
ledge he could take upon him to 
er the reverſe was the fact. He 

ad ſeen. a great number of the ma- 


nufacturers of different deſcriptions, 
- he had converſed with them. upon 
the ſubjeQ, and they all highly ap- 


proved of the . 
dreſſed himſelf to Mr. Fox, and ſaid, 
Ao Heatly 


down to.. that houſe coolly and dif- 


paffionstely; that he would ſome- 
3 forg rget that he was a politician, 
con 


rance was endeavouring to carry on 


e had 


wiſned he would come 


d conſider matters under r diſcuf- 
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fion with a greater degree of atten. 
tion to their particular merits. He 
aſked, to what end it was to tell a 

r cottager, ing under a load 
of taxes and fiting with ſcarcely 
fnuff of candle to light him, while he 
was poring over a newſpaper, con- 


taining a violent ſpeech of the right 


honourable gentleman, ſo put t6- 

ether that the fenſe of it could 

carcely be made out, that he was a 
balancer of the power of Europe, 
ard à protector of its libetties! 
Was that, ſaid Mr. Wilberforce, 2 
proper language to be told to ſuch a 
man? Was it likely to ſtimulate him 
to better exertions or induſtry ? He 


declared he had been run away with 


frequently by the oratory of the 
right honourable gentleman, and 
obliged to appeal to his reafon and 
his principles to prevent being de- 
claimed out of his underſtanding. 
Laſtly, Mr. Wilberforce addreſſed 
himſelf to Mr. Powys, as a country 


gentleman, and preſſed it home to 


members of that deſcription, whether 
the way to get rid of a four ſhillings 
in the pound land-tax was by holding 
the balance of Europe, or by extend- 
ing our commerce, and encreafing 
the ſale of our manufaQures. f 
l nine 9250 roſe to condemn — 
low and deſponding arguments urge 
by the laſt a He wiſhed to 
know if that was the language'meant 
to be maintained; he wiſhed ſome 
perſons in authority would ſtand up 
and ſay fo, becauſe he could then 


meer I Milly. - World the right 


honourable gentleman oppoſite to 
him declare, that we were no longet 
in a fituation to hold the balance of 
power it! Europe, and to be looked 
up to as the protector of its liber. 
ties? He ſhould be glad to come at 
that point. As to the aſſertion, tlit 

8250 a por 


a poor cottager was not to be talked 
n he muſt maintain 
that he was; and notwithſtandin 

the preſſure of taxes under whi 

the ava order of people in this 
country laboured, yet it was a com- 
fort to him to hear that ſhe was the 
balance of power, and the protec- 
tor of the liberties of Europe. 'This 
it was that enabled him to bear his 
N with cheerfulneſs, and to 
eel the ſatisfaction, amidſt all his 
diſtreſs, of reflecting on the thought 
of his being one of the ſubjects of 
a free country, whoſe characteriſtic 
it was to balance the power of Eu- 


7 Powys alſo roſe in anſwer to 
Mr. Wilberforce's addreſs to him 
as à country gentleman, and ſaid, 
the country gentleman who ſhould 
govern his public conduct by mere 
conſideration of private intereſt, was 
a miſerable animal indeed. No 
impreſſion ariſing from the circum- 
ſtance of the land- tax being four 
ſhillings in the pound, or even more, 
ſhould induce him to vote upon a 
matter of great public importance 
differently from what he conſcien- 
tiouſly believed would be moſt for 
the good of the country. It was 
upon that impulſe that he had voted 
againſt the reſalution of Monday, 
and the ſame motive would direct 
his vote that night. TRE 
- Mr. Alderman Watſon was a- 
gainſt the treaty, as running too 
great an hazard when we had ſo 
much to loſe. He begged the com- 
mittee to recolle& to what an aſto- 
puſhing height of proſperity our 
commerce had riſen upon its old 
and eſtabliſhed - principles. In the 
year 1677 we had but one veſſel, 
with lingering ſails, a fingle ſolitary 
bottom, that went to the Baltic; ia 
1786 we had ſeveral hundreds. He 
A. * 


\ 


commented on this difference, and 


* 


argued that it proved in how flou - 
3 — a ſtate the trade of this 


1 
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country now is, and at the ſame | 


time ſhewed how cautious we ſhould 


be in taking any ſtep that might 
d 


affect it. He further remarked 

France and America were in con- 
nection; that the latter ſent her pro- 
duce to France, and was. ſupplied 


from France. France, therefore, 


by the commercial treaty with Great 


Britain, might enable herſelf to ful⸗- ; 


fil all her erican commiſſions at 
the expence of Britiſh credit. This 
he conceived deſerved their moſt 
ſerious conſideration. | 
On the part of adminiſtration, the 
treaty was defended by Mr. Dun- 
das, . He had heard, he ſaid, a great 
deal of excellent political ſpecula- 


tion, but he did not conceive in 


what manner thoſe arguments could 


be brought to bear upon the preſent 


treaty. He could not ſee what re- 
lation they had to it, being fully 
ſatisfied that there was nothing in 
the treaty that in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree tended to throw a difficulty ei- 


ther in the way of this country's 


taking any political part againſt 
ht proper, or 


France that ſhe 
of entering into an alliance with any 
other power. What was the treaty, 
but a meaſure calculated to enable 


her to circulate the manufactures f 


her own artizans in a much 
degree than ever ſhe could do here- 
tofore, by opening to her one of 


the moſt extenſive markets in the 
world; and in doing fo where. was , 


the danger? He contended that it 
was wile in this country, during a 


time of peace, to take advantage of 
the circumſtance, and, by extending 
our commerce, to reduce her debts 


and to fill the coffers of the ſtate. 
It was the firſt object 
LF 3 


greater 


of a miniſter 
of 


1 


be ; 
of this country, that he ſhould not 
be afraid of ſaying to a French mi- 


niſter, I you want to make war 


«© with this country, begin when you 
EE pleaſe, and where you pleaſe ; if 
in the caſt, you will find an army 


6 ready, and a full treaſury; the 
44 ſame in the weſt, and the ſame 
in Europe.“ 


Before the queſtion was put, Mr. | 
Fox moved, by way 'of amendment, 


that the following words be added 
to it: That the duties on the 


1 importation of Portugal wines 


« ſhould at the ſame time be low- 


. ered one third.” This, Mr. Fox 


„r would be an effectual 
means of 
treaty in 
to our part of the obligation, and 
would enable government more ad- 


voantageouſly to negociate the pend- 


ing treaty with Portugal. | 
his motion was negatived with- 


bout farther diſcuſſion, by 91 to 76, 


and the * reſolution put and 


Carried. 5 


| The day followin 
Feb. 16th. Mr. Fox A his ll 
effort to induce the houſe to take 
ſome ſtep for ſecuring the continu- 
ance of the Methuen treaty and 
averting the danger, to which he 
contended it was expoſed by the 
reſolution they had come to the pre- 


© , ceding night —a reſolution, which 


if not followed by ſome correſpon- t 
dent p 3 reſpectin g Portu- 

manifeſt a diſregard to. 
that 9 — little ſhort of a direct 


#afiront. 4 


He had been deſeribed, he fold; 
-on the former 
of talking. of alliances 'with foreign 


| courts, & treaties,” and of negocia- 


tions, Hedid not conceive how he 


could avoid in that houſe frequently 
diſcuſſing topies of that e un- 


m 


preſerving the Methuen 
force, ſo far as related 


day, as a perſon fond 
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leſs they were to take the advice 


that one member had given, and 


no longer to conſider themſelves as 

politicians. Till then he muſt be 
excuſed if he continued to think 
that it became him and every gentle- 
man, who ſat within thoſe walls, 
to conſider himſelf as a politician, 
and to direct his opinions _ con- 
duet accordingly. | 


Mr. Fox then proceeded to ſtate 


the immenſe importance of the object 


he brought before them; a ſure 


market for our manufactures to the 
amount of near a million annually, 
and principally for a ſpecies of ma- 
nufacture ſaleable in no other. He 


next adverted to her importance to 


us as an ally; and remarked, that but 
for her we ſnould not have had in 


the laſt war a friendly port from 


Gottenburgh to Gibraltar. 

Having ftrongly ſtated theſe fach, 
he contended, that if the houſe did 
not come to an immediate reſolution 
« That the duties on the wines of 
Portugal ſhould be lowered one- 
third, they not only virtually 
broke the Methuen treaty, but paid 
France a compliment at the ex- 
pence of Portugal, by holding it out 
to all the world, that during the 
courſe of their proceedings France 
was preferred, and her intereſts firſt 
attended to. 

Nie was there, in due parliamen- 

form, any grounds whatever, 


aha which they could decently ſul- 


pend an act ex preſſive of their rea- 
dineſs to comply with the Methuen 
treaty. They had indeed heard of 
negociations pending with Portugal, 
and they had heard of grievances 


complained of; but they neither 
kne y the grievances nor the ſtate 


of the negociations, and therefore, 
as a houſe of parliament, they had 


no grounds whatever to induce them 
to 
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2o act otherwiſe than as if no nego- 


ciation, was pending, nor any com- 
plaints or grievances exiſting. He 
concluded witn moving an inſtruc- 
tion to the committee on the com- 
mercial treaty to the purport he had 
before mentioned. 
The motion was ſupported with 
great ability by ſir Grey Cooper, 
and oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, as inter- 
fering by a premature reſolution in 
a matter delegated by the conſtituti- 
on to the executive government. 


With reſpect to what had been ſaid 


of the houſe having no parliamen- 


tary knowledge of a pending nego- 
ciation, he aſſerted that a declarati- 
on delivered by him in his place, 
and as a miniſter, that ſuch a ne- 
gociation was pending, was entitled 
to be conſidered as formal parlia- 
mentary information. He eoncluded 
with repeating his declaration, that 
he had every reaſon to expect the 
uegociation would prove ſucceſs- 
ful; if, however, it ſhould not ſuc- 


ceed, he would lay before the houſe, 


for their judgments, the grounds 
upon which it had failed. 

Upon this iſſue, and the reſponſi- 
bility which the miniſter agreed to 
take upon himſelf, Mr. Fox con- 
ſented to withdraw-his motion; and 
the houſe being reſolved into a com- 
mittee, Mr. Pitt proceeded to move 
the ſeveral reſolutions for impoſing 
certain duties upon the various arti- 
cles of merchandize ſpecified in the 
tariff, as contained in the ſixth arti- 


lle of the treaty. 


When the reduced duty upon bran- 
dy was moved, Mr. Pitt was aſked, 
whether he meant to - accompany 


that alteration. with a reduction of 


the duties on rum? He anſwered, 
that he did ; and that it was intend- 
ed to place them exactly in the ſame 


relation to each other in which they 
ſtood in the year 1778. 
The reſolution reſpecting a reci- - 
procal duty of 30 per cent. upon 
beer occaſioned ſome converſation, 


in which Mr. Whitbread, the moſt 


eminent brewer of this country, 
gave it as his opinion, that when it 


- was conſidered that to this im 


duty were to be added the exiſting 
internal duties in each country, 
which in England were very high 
and in France very low, the terms 
upon the whole were in our favour. 
The duty of. 12 per cent. upon 
cottons was objected to, as not ſuf- 


ficient to protect the home manu- 


facture, and more eſpecially as ſo 
much of the raw material was pur» 
chaſed from foreigners, who might 
charge it with what duty they pleaſ- 
ed. be French, it Bal A had 
already ſhewn a diſpoſition to throw: 
this obſtacle in our way, by atreaty 
they were endeavouring to nego- 


ciate with Portugal, to purchaſe all 


the Brazil cotton wool, and by laying 
an additional duty of five-pence per 
pound on that of her own colomes. 
In anſwer to theſe ohjections it was 
aſſerted, that the ſuperiority of our. 
manufacturers, both in induſtry and 


Ingenuity, was ſo manifeſt, as to 


leave no room for any apprehen- 


ſions of their ſuffering by any com- 


petition; and that the ſhort dura- 
tion of the treaty, which was only . 
for twelve years, was a ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt the dreaded emi- 
gration of our manufacturers. With 
reſpect to the raw material, our 
purſe would always command it; 


and ſome gentlemen conceived we 


might ſoon be able to ſupply our- 

ſelves from our own iſlands. 
With reſpe& to the article of 

glaſs, it was objected by fir M. W. 


-[#F]J4. Ridley, 


& hundred 
5 


teckee and a half per 


EU and a half per 


treaty was brought 


*> 
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was taken of the omiſſion of the men- 


Ridley, chat it would entirely ruin 
the Britiſh plate-glaſs fs l 
in E nd. For, he ſaid, a glaſs 
of ninety inches colt one 
ineas, whereas i in France 
a glaſs of the ſame dimenſions might 
be ed for forty ; to this if 
. cent. were 
| allded, it would ſtill leave the 
French almoſt 8 8 

the En e duties 
mg tary wess ih gn. that twelve 
cent. ſcarcely a- 
mounted to one fourth of the duty 


that would be ſufficient to protect 


that article. 
Mr. Pitt obſerved in *FY that 
the twelve and a half per cent. were 


"= not the only duties that would be pay- 


able in future on French plate glaſs 
imported, a right being reſerved by 


|. the treaty to lay on duties to coun- 


tervail the internal duties of exciſe 
paid on the glaſs manufactured in 
the country into which the gw 
tation ſhould be made. 
Mr. Fox allowed, that if France 


>» | would conſent to underſtand the 


treaty in this light, and admit the 
diſtinction between the nominal and 
internal duties, it would do very 


q well; but the treaty would not 


| bear the conſtruction. 
Mr. Grenville ſaid, that the two 
Countries, intending to act with 
geod faith and plain dealings to- 
Wards each other, would take ſuch 


meaſures as ſhould remove all doubts 
on the ſubj ö 
Reſolutions the ſeveral ar- 


: make of che tariff were then moved 
E and agreed to. | 

Feb. 19th. Or che 

Neu. wi owing the report of 

the committee upon the commercial 

and on the 


| uſual motion being made, that the 
BP 3 — 


l- 
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tion of Ireland both in the treaty and 
the tariff; and it was aſked, whether 
or vo the was underſtood to be in- 
cluded in it? To this queſtion Mr. 
Pitt replied, that Ireland was un- 
doubtedly entitled to all the benefits 


of the French treaty ; but it was 


entirely at her own option, whether 
ſhe ſhould chooſe to avail herſelf of 
thoſe advantages; ; for it was only 
to be done by her ſuch Jaws 
as ſhould put the tariff on the ſame 
footing in that country as It was 
ſtipulated ſhould be done in this. 
Had the of the treaty by 
Freland been a ſtipulation neceffary 
to be performed before it could be 
finally concluded on by this country, 
then this country would have been 
deprived of all the benefits reſulting 
from it in the event of Ireland's re- 
fuſal. 

This explanation did not fatisfy 


Mr. Flood, who again afked, what 
ſecurity Ireland had for her ſhare 


of the advantages which the treaty 


held out to Great Britain, if any ad- 


vantages were likely to ariſe from 


it, any more than ſhe had that the 
court of Liſbon would extend to 
her the advantages of the 'Methuen 
treaty; of which it was well known 
ſhe had refuſed to ſuffer Ireland to 
participate, in violation of the ſpirit 
and meaning of that treaty ; of which 
breach of treaty on the partof Porty- 
gal, although it had been five years in 
negociation, no redrefs had yet been 
obtained for Ireland? Mr. Flood 
ftated his conviction, that the com- 
mercial treaty was neither likely to 
be a benefit to Great Britain nor 
Ireland ; and he thought a ffronger 
proof of its defects could not be 
ftated to the friends of Ireland (and 
honeſt Briton muſt be the 


every 
friend of Ireland, becauſe her in- 
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tereſts were ſo deeply involved and © ceived that the moſt happy effes 
interwoveri with the intereſts of © would reſult from it to his faith- 


Great Britain, that they were in- 
ſeparable confiderations) than the 
extraordinary poſition in which it 
would place the two countries of 
France and Ireland, with reſpect to 


England and to each other; by en- 


titing France to commereial privi- 


leges and advantages in Great Bri- 


tain to which Ireland was not en- 
titled, and by entitling Ireland to 
greater privileges and advantages 


in France than the could obtain in 


Great Britain, 

This ſpeech produced a warm re- 
ply from Mr. Grenville, who faid, 
that Great Britain had two years 


ago made a liberal offer to Ireland, 


which the parliament of that mifled 
and infatuated people had been per- 
ſuaded to refuſe ; and that it ill be- 
came thoſe, who hadprincipally ſtood 
forward to perſuade that aſſembly 
to reject the offer, to be afterwards 
among the foremoſt to endeavour to 
prevent this country from carrying 
into execution a treaty with France, 


which was concluded with a view to 
the benefit of Great Britain, and in 


which Ireland was alſo included, if 
8 to avail herſelf of the be- 
0 i 

The report was finally agreed to, 
upon a diviſion, by a great ma- 
Jonity. _ cds 

We are now arri at 
Feb. 21ft, the laſt debate which 
this important meaſure gave riſe to 
in the houſe of commons. It was 
upon an addreſs moved by Mr. 
Blackburne, member for Lancafhire, 
* to thank his majeſty for the ſoli- 


* citude he had been graciouſly 


* pleaſed to evince, in forming a 
*-treaty of commerce between 


Great Britain and France; aſ- 


* {uring him, that the houſe con- 


& ful ſubjects, and that they would 
take every neceſſary ſtep to render 
« thenegociation effectual. 

In ſupport of the addreſs, he ſaid, 
that he had received letters from 


ſeveral of his conſtituents, informing 


him, that a numerous meeting af 


the cotton manufacturers had been 
held at Mancheſter, in conſequence 
of a kind of remonſtrance which 


had ſeen in the public prints againſt 


the commercial treaty, from the 
chamber of manufacturers; and 
that, after a ſerious deliberation, 
and a full diſcuſſion of the ſubject, 
they conſidered the treaty as highly 
beneficial to this country in general, 
and to the cotton manufacture in 
particular. They deſired him alſo 
to inform the houſe, that they 
neither approved of the conduct of 
the chamber of commerce, nor had 


delegated any perſon to repreſent 


them in any body, when the petition, 
praying for time to conſider the ſub- 
Jeck was carried. — 
The honourable captain Berkeley, 
(member for Glouceſterſhire) 2. 
ronded the motion; and faid, that 
the treaty had met the approbation 
of many bodies of woollen manu - 


facturers amongſt his conſtituents. 
It was in France only that it was 
condemned, as being too advanta- 


geous to England, and likely to 
ruin the French manufaQures. The 
people of Abbeville in particular 
had already declared, that, if the 
treaty ſhould be carried into effect, 
they muſt be inevitably undone. 
In oppoſition to the addreſs Mr. 
Grey, the repreſentative for North- 
umberland, made his maiden ſpeech, 
and aſtoniſhed the houſe by another 
of thoſe wonderful difplays of orato- 
rical abilities, which in the courſe of 
| a few 


- 


: 
0 
' 


» —_— 


= 


a few years had burſt forth in ſuch 


torrents, on every ſide, amongſt its 
younger members. Mr. Grey was 


nat anferior to any of thoſe, who 
| preceded him, in copiouſneſs and ele- 
gance of diction, in ſtrength of ar- 
gument, or in perſpicuity of ar- 
rangement, and ſuperior to them all 
in * graces of elocution. It is to 


be lamented that we are not able to 


give our readers a ſpecimen of his 


extraordinary talents; and muſt con- 
tent ourſelves with a bare enumera- 
tion of the arguments he principally 
reſted upon. Ons 

He agreed with Mr. Fox in con- 
ſidering the general policy of the 
meaſure as by far the moſt im- 
portant object it involved—he ſtated 
at large | 
political intereſts of the two nations, 


and from thenve inferred the wiſ- 


dom of that eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of our 
policy, in which France had al- 
ways been regarded with the moſt 
ſuſpicious jealouſy at leaſt, if not as 
our natural face. He confirmed theſe 
opinions by a reference to our un- 


varied experience; and aſked upon 
{ſumed that 
y abandoned 


what grounds it was 
ſhe had at once to 
all her ancient political principles, 


and had no longer any object in view 


inzmical to our intereſts ? 


He endeavoured to prove, that 


the preſent moment was perhaps 
that of all others, in which our 
jealouſy ought to be the moſt awake, 
and in which we had the leaſt rea- 
ſon for repoſing any confidence in 
her. With this view he read a ſtate 
paper, which had paſſed between 
the French miniſter and the plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of 
America in Paris. It contained a 
propoſition on the part of France 
to concede to that country, without 
ſtipulalion, a great variety of com- 


— 


% 


the relative ſituation and 
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mercial advantages detrimental to ] 
her own revenues, in which no Wiſs 
other European nation, not even 0! 
the Spaniards, were indulged. And rel 
was it to be ſuppoſed that France | 

really expected no equivalent? She vit 
doubtleſs expected it in a monopoly lo. 
of that trade, which we once enjoyed the 
and which conſtituted two thirds of hi 
our commercial marine :—ſhe ex bh 
pected in the augmentation of her the. 
own navy and the ruin of ours, bone 
Whilſt ſhe was enticing us by what off 


had been juſtly called a tempting 
bait, to conclude: a treaty of com- 
merce with her for the ſupply of 
her own market, ſhe had been ſeeur- De 
ing cuſtomers to take the commodi- 


ties off her hands; and thus not ( 


only to become the carrier, but to trea 
trade to an extent ſhe had hitherto mar 
been unable to aſpire at, upon the Th. 
capital of this country. the 
Another object which he believed Mt © * 
France had in view, was to- render Wh 
us as much. politically inſulated, as Wi lad 
we were inſulated in our local fitu- {ery 
ation.—One effect which ſhe would tick 
look for in this tempting treaty was, age 
to draw us off from ſeeking alliances ther 
with the reſt of Europe; it had ad. = 
ready, in ſome degree, produced 1 
this effect, as was manifeſt from the 
the coldneſs which miniſters diſ- erid 
covered with reſpect to the Methuen ped 
treaty. | pler 
He earneſtly recommended, in- ther 
ſtead of the preſent treaty, a more iſ bon 
intimate connexion with America ung 
ſuch an intercourſe would be the vn 
moſt eligible for Great Britain that y 
could be deviſed, and entirely con- ts 
ſiſtent with her true political inter. ture 
eſts; and ſuch an intereourſe he had w 


the beſt reaſons for believing Ame- 
rica was both willing and eager to 
enter into updn fair and equitable 


1 as well as the impolicy of granting defended. It had been talked of 
pen o France what we had refuſed to as if it were an affair of two little 
And Ireland, and of giving to a rival counting houſes, and not of two 
ince and a natural enemy what we had great empires. It ſeemed to be con- 
She withheld from our friends and fel- ſidered by its ſupporters as a conten- 
ooh low ſubjects. With reſpect to all tion between the ſign of the Fleur- 
yed ne temporary advantages, ſome of de- lis and the fign of the red Lion, 
of chich he believed might reaſona- which houſe ſhould obtain the beſt 
ex. by be expected from the treaty, cuſtom. Such politicians, he ſaid, 
her they were to him additional rea- when in power, converted large 
un. bons for rejecting it. Every offer cities into ſmall villages ; while 
hat of ſervice from France he regarded thoſe of more enlarged and liberal 
ing vvith ſuſpicion— mainds acted upon another ſcale, 
* e n and changed ſmall villages into 
——timeo Danaos & dona ferentes reat cities. 
of An uila put: tis ; * . . | 
ur- Denn cee n Din. dis? 2 It was alſo curious, he ſaid, to 
** | [att ts a1 þ remark, how, with our policy, we 
not Capt. Macbride condemned the had changed our language. Whilſt 
to Wl treaty - as highly detrimental, in our tongues were let looſe in the 
no many particulars, to our marine. fouleſt aſperity againſt other ſtates ; 
the The goods deemed - contraband in — Ireland was a weak, an infatuated 
the 22d article were, he ſaid, ſuch iſland; Portugal an unnatural, a 
red as might be eſſential in a country baſe, a worthleſs, an ungrateful na- 
Jer whoſe army was its firſt object, but tion—nothing had been heard for 
as bad ſcarce any reference to the pre- ſome time paſt but panegyrics 
ths ervation of a navy. The 34th ar- upon the French. And what were 
uld ticle he conceived gave ſuch advan- the topics we had choſen for our pa- 
46 tages to privateers as would enable negyricks? Did we commend the 
ces them to get ſeamen much. ſooner French gallantry, their valour, their 
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He remarked upon the indecency 


which it was formed, and had been 


al- than the king's ſhips ; and he re- 
ed minded the houſe that France, by 
2 the regiſter of her ſeamen, had an 


ingenuity, their opulence, their wit? 
— No: it was their fincerity, their | 


Ul. endent ſuperiority in point of ex- neſs and good- will to this nation, 
= pedition 1n filling her ſhips com- that we were ſo extremely taken 
| plements ; and he therefore warned with. | | 

in- them againſt throwing any addi- Mr. Burke then entered into a 
we | tional difficulty in the way of man- minute examination of the future 
5 ung our navy. Laſtly, he con- and ultimate tendency of the mea- 
he caved, that the treaty in its gene- ſure; and from a full and judicious 
at ral tendency went to increaſe the compariſon of the relative cireum- 
n ſtrength of the French navy, by cumſtances and ſituations of the two 
. throwing A greater proportion of countries, of which both ſides of the 
ad the carrying trade into her hands. houſe joined in applauſe, he inferred 
e Mr. Burke alſo took this oppor- that we riſqued much by it, aud 
to tunity of delivering his opinion of could gain but little. | | 

le the treaty, He took notice of the He ſeemed to agree with the op- 


narrow and confined views upon 


moderation, their truth, their kind. 


polite ſide of the houſe, that there was 


no 
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vo immediate danger to be appre- cumſtances which he enumerated, 
hended from a free commerce with 
France, either to our trade or ma- 
nufactures. He conceived that our 
manufacturers, in point of 1 


induſtry and fkill, had fo 


the ftart of our neighbours, that they 
could not, for a conſiderable time 
atleaſt, rival us in our commodi- 


ties. But it was the ſuperiority we 


poſſeſſed in capital which enabled 


us, he ſaid, to ſet all their efforts to 


cope with us at defiance; a eapital 


formed and ſupported by that gene- 
+ ral partnerſhip between the landed 
property, the monied property, and 


the commercial property of the na- 


tion, which, from the peculiar nature 


of our eſtabliſhments, exiſted in this 


country. The powers of this capital 
were irreſiſtible in trade; it enticed 
the ſtrong, it controlled the weak; 
it over-awed, it domineered, it even 


- Duro in all the markets of 


e world. This capital the treaty 


had a direct tendency to open gra- 


dually to France. The moment the 
prohibitions upon her trade were 


taken off, ſhe would begin to in- 


nuate herſelf into the partnerſhip 
ities he x8 ene i for a Ware 
in the capital; and ſhe was content 


to ſubmit to any temporary loſs in 


trade,” which might ariſe from the 
faperiority of our manufaQures, for 
the ſake of greater and more per- 
manent future advantages. 

"The fame provident policy, he 
remarked, appeared to dire& her 


conduct towards America, which 


it was evident could make no return 
at preſent for the bounties and free 
ports ſo hberally granted her; and 
was even unable to pay the debts 
ſhe had contracted with the French 
government and merchants. When 
to theſe proofs of this evident line of 


policy were added many other cir- 


large majority, greater than on a) 


ſuch as her negociations with Por. 
tugal, her unceaſing attention to her 
navy, the ftupendous works ſhe wa 
erecting at Cherburg, and others of 
a like nature, by which ſhe, appeared 
as it were ſtretching her arms al 
round to graſp and ftifle us, he ſad 
he conceived the ftrange and un- 
natural deſire that had all at once 
poſſeſſed us of running into her em- 
braces, to be nothing leſs than inf 
The treaty was ably ſupported by 
Mr. Grenville, Mr. Pulteney, Lord 
Mornington, and others, upon the 
unds which have 4 been 
ated; but at a late hour, an ob- 
jection to the addreſs of another 
nature, was ſtarted by Mr. Welbore 
— 
or an in the t ſtage 
of the huſineſe was K 
precedented, and unparhamentary, 
tending to deprive the houſe of its 
powers of deliberation, and to pledge 
them to paſs bills for carrying the 
proviſions of the treaty into « 
The proceedings of parliament 
upon the-treaty of Utrecht were re- 
ferred to as a caſe in point, and a 
an uſeful leſſon to the houſe againſt 
haſtineſs and precipitation. Abe 
treaty was laid before the houſe by 
a meſſage from the queen. A com- 
mittee of the whole houſe was 
appointed to take the 8th and gti 
articles into conſideration. After 8 
long debate in that committee, on 
the queſtion, that the houſe be 
moved for leave to bring in a bil 
to make effectual the 8th and gth 
articles of the treaty of commeret, 
the queition was carried by a ve) 


vote on the preſent treaty, Tie 
bill was brought in, and read 4 
firſt time, at the diſtance of a on 

wg 


7% 


night from the vote in the firſt 


be BY ommittee. There was an interval 
of rs of a week between the firſt and ſe- 


now came in from all quarters; and 
the committee on the bill ſat for 
many days to hear the petitioners 
by their counfel _ the treaty. 
The report from this committee was 
Ut . | 

received and agreed to. But on the 
queſtion,” that the bill with amend- 
ments be engroſſed, it was carried 
in the negative by. a majority of 
nine. No addreſs was preſented to 
the queen till after the rejection of 
the bill. 2 5 | 
This proved the importance of a 


the houſe, and a due exerciſe of 
their deliberative powers. A large 
majority had thus been, by mere 
dint of debate and difcuſſion, con- 
verted into a minority, and one. of 
the worſt, and moſt hoſtile treaties 
to tho · Britiſh conſtitution that ever 


the mimifter did not proceed in the 
ſame way now was obvious. Aware 


mined to proceed in another man» 
ner; and in order to enſure the 
ſucceſs of his treaty, inſtead of riſk» 


be had / profited” by the fate of the 


an addreſs to be moved, to tie up 

the hands of the houſe, and ude 

all debate and all danger of future 
tion. | 


chancellor of the exchequer inſiſted 
ypon the addreſs on the Iriſh pro- 


precedent in point, in favour of the 
mode of proceeding he had adopted. 
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re compliance with the forms 


Feb. 23d. 
was heard of, was put an- end to 
and annihilated. The reaſon that 
of the event of 1713, he was deter- 
ing the chance of | deliberation, 
treaty. of Utrecht, and had cauſed 


6 
n anſwer to theſe objections, the 
politions, but two years before, as a 


As to the merits of the objection 


[ 


[93 


tive function of the houſe in the 
preſent caſe was confined to one 


general point, whether they ſhould 
cond reading of the bill. Petitions | 


y into effect the treaty at large; 
it left the diſcuſſion. of the mode of 
doing it perfectly open and free. 
Such gentlemen as felt themſelves 
prepared to decide in fayour of the 
treaty, were certainly bound to vote 
nothing improper in any perſon's 
undertaking to do at a future period 
that, which, if circumſtances were 
ripe, he ſhould be willing at preſent 
to do. 15 5 W 

The debate continued till near 
three in the morning, when the 
previous queſtion, which was moved 
by Mr. Ellis, being put, the ſame 
was carried in the affirmative, by 
236 to 160, and the addreſs was 
afterwards: agreed - to without a; di- 
viſion. + $9568 Br 

On the 23d the ad- 
dreſs was communicated, 


at a conference, to the lords, and 
their coneurrence requeſted. ; and 


the firſt day of March was int- 
ed by them for taking the ſubhject 
into their conſideratio W . 


1 


Whilſt the commons were en- 
gaged in the diſcuſſion of the com- 
mercial treaty, the attention of the 


houſe of lords was called, by the 'Y 
viſcount Stormont, to a queſtion in | 


which the conſtitution of that branch 
of the legiſlature, together with the 
rights of the Scottiſh peerage, were 
eſſentially conoerned. It aroſe out 
of a circumſtance, already mention 
ed, that took * during the late 
prorogation of parliament — the 


creation of two of the ſixteen 
of 


Scotland to be peers of Great 


Britain; and it was ſimply this, whe-- 
ther or not, after ſych creation, they 
could continue to fit as repreſenta- 
tives of the peerage of Scotland 5 


The act of union was filent upon 


. of the number of the fixteen- 
< peers, who by the treaty of union 
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to hereditary ſeats in parliaments, 


paſſes from the one order to the 
other, from the repreſentative to 


che ſubject; the only precedent that ſhould be . by faxteen, to nad 
exiſted, that of the duke of Athol, be choſen out of their own number, tion 
upon hom, in 1736, bein chen By this act the peerage is made to Ide 
one of the ſixteen peers, the Englih cConſiſt of two diſtin orders of men, the 
barony of Strange devolved by in- having different rights, and ſtand. ¶ niſ 
heritance, was for the affirmative; ing in very different ſituations, tion 
and it was well known that the lord The one, together with all the Nin t 
chancellor's opinion was in favour other privileges of peerage, har:  bef 
of the ſame” fide of the queſtion. On individually a right to a r in I 
the other hand, the negative appear- parliament, whoſe authority now the 
ed to lord Stormont ſo ſtrongly ſup- extends over the whole united king: duk 
ported: by every prineiple of equity, dom. The other has the inferior Wil © ” 
analogy, 'and fair oonſtruction, as to rights of the peerage throughout the 93 
induce him to bring the queſtion, in whole kingdom alſo; but is abridged . i © * 
the face of all thoſe difficulties, 5. a of the moſt valuable right of al, “: 
lie deciſion. an hereditary ſeat in parliament. © * 
Accordingly, on the I 3th of Fe They are therefore in fact two-'dil-. Wi © 1 
bruary, the lords having been pre- tinct orders of men, the one having 34 
viouſſy ſummoned, the houſe re- individually a ſhare in the legiſſa- 7800 
folved itſelf into a committee of ture, the other only a virtual ſhare mir 
privileges; for the purpoſe of taking by - repreſentation. - No line of rat. 
it into their conſideration. The diſtinction can be more r cor 
motion made on you Stormont was drawn. en vot 
as follows: The queſtion: wha faichy: ſtated, ed 
[26 That it is the opinion of this is this, what, according to the true phi 
committee, that the earl of * intent of the union, is tim 
Abercorn,; who was choſen to be to be the condition of him who un 


the individual claſs ? Why clearly . kn 
this; he acquires all the rights of of1 
ar hereditary feat as an individual, mil 


are to- repreſent the peerage. of 
; * Scotland in parliament, having 
*/ been created viſcount Hamilton 


3 


hy letters patent under the great and of courſe the rights of repreſen- tha 
2 ſeal of Great Britain, doth there - tation ceaſe, as appertaining ex- ſhe 
c by ceaſe to ſit in the houſe as a” cluſively to that condition in which teſ 

<< xepreſentative of thee Polite _ he no longer remains. No one can une 
4 Scotland.! appear in perſon, and at the ſame ſha 
In ſupport of iis motion, he oh time be . repreſented by his proxy. | 
ſerved, that the queſtion appeared to The one right being in lieu of the ref 


other, they cannot be coexiſtent. 

The committee, he ſaid, well knew it, 
that the right of repreſentation 1s. wy 
ſo far from being inherent in peers, lx 


him to lie in a narrow conipaſs, and 
was to be decided upon a few plain 
obvious e which he would 

to ſtate to the commit- 


oP — $5940 that it was ſtrenuouſſy cantended at rec 
= ioprovided by! the at of bn! the union, that it was een th 
RE that the peers of Scotland, who were with and repugnant to the natureuf by 
thought too numerous to be admitted peerage. It certainly is 4 right 3 


incidental 


6 „ 2 * 
* — 4 o s — 5 


ineidental to the change of ſituation 


tion in which the union placed them, 
the two noble lords had emerged by 


the favour of the crown, and were 


raiſed to thoſe rights, to that condi- 
tion in the'Britiſh parliament, which 


in the parliament of Scotland they 
before enjoyed. | | 

It was upon theſe principles that 
the houſe in 1709, in the caſe of the 
duke of Dover's vote, reſolved, 
4 That a peer of Scotland, claim- 
« ing to fit in the houſe of peers by 
« virtue of a patent paſſed under 
« the great ſeal of Great Britain, 
« and who now fits in the parlia- 
«ment of Great Britain, has no 
« right to vote in the election of 
« the ſixteen peers.” The deter- 
mination was as ſolemn as delibe- 


rate, as any that ſtands on the re- 


cords of Parliament. It rejected the 
vote of a perſon intimately connect- 
ed with the lord treaſurer (Godol- 
phin). The reſolution paſſed at a 
time when all that related to the 
union was freſh in every man's me- 
mory, and the true meaning and in- 
iention of that treaty were generally 
known. It paſſed in the preſence 


| of many of thoſe who had been com- 


miſſioners on both fides, actors in 
that great ſcene ;z and the journals 
ſhew that there was not a fingle pro- 
teſt. It had been conſtantly acted 
under, has ſtood unqueſtioned, un- 
ſhaken; for near fourſcore years. 

It follows ' evidently, from this 
relolution, that as a peer of Scotland, 
under the circumſtances deſcribed in 
it, cannot vote in the election; ſo 
neither Gas he be elected one of the 
lixteen, For the act expreſsly. di- 


rects, that he ſhall be choſen out of 


their own number, that is clearly 
out of the number of thoſe who 
clue; and to this concluſion their 


any other perſon, who has no claimto 
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tion uniform practice had been conſo- 
made by that act. From the fitua- nant. Fenn 


But another queſtion {till remain- 


ed behind. For though they could 


neither vote in the election, nor be 
elected, yet it may be urged, that 
having been elected previous to this 
diſqualification, they might retain 


their ſeats till the next general elec- 


tion. The act ofunion provides for no 
caſes except thoſe of death and legal 
diſqualification.” That the circum- 
ſtances upon which the preſent queſ- 
tion is founded do not amount to a 
legal diſqualification, firiftly ſpeak- 
ing, cannot be denied ; but they 
may come within the real intent and 
meaning of the act, which is to be 
collected from its general princi- 
ples, applied to the particular 
WW <P 
A virtual repreſẽntation in the 
Britiſh parliament was the compen- 
ſation given to the Scottiſh peers, 
for the n they made of their 
individual rights in the parliament 
of Scotland. But the chance of 
being actually thoſen, and of fit- 
ting as à repreſentative, is doubt- 
leſs to be conſidered as a very ma- 
terial part of this compenſation; 
and of the chance of enjoying this 


part of his compenſation every peer 
is evidently. deprived, ſo long as 


_ ſhare in it at all, is in poſſeſſion 
orf fl. // bs, 
Again, an hereditary ſeat, and a 
temporary ſeat by election are incom- 
pans for this obvious reaſoi—the 
iereditary ſeat takes away the whole 
effe& of the relation that ſhould ſub- 
fiſt between the repreſentative and 
thoſe who chuſe him. This con- 
nexion is ſtronger in ſome govern- 
ments than in others; but it ob- 
tains univerſally in all, and is of the 
very efſence of repreſentation. ” But 
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” ſuppoſe for à moment that the re- 


- preſentative is bound to obey the 
| ions of his conſtituents, what 


tury peer, who was alſo a 


F would be the condition of an heredi- 


re- 


ſentative? Claſhing duties ok 


ariſe. His own Judgment marks 
out to him one line of conduct, the 
orders of the electors another: which 


A he to follow? There is but one 


mode of obviating. this difficulty, 
* that of allowing him two voices; a 
mode,. which the form of our con- 
— Kitution does mh Mes A 
Again the rerogative that 
& raiſed two: of the | 


ſixteen to an 


bereditary ſeat, might extend the 


fame. favour to the whole number. 
What then would become of the 
Scotch repreſentation ? This way of 
putting if makes the abſurdity more 
glaring ;. but there is no real dif- 
ference between, the one caſe and 
the other, the violation of the prin- 

_ ciple of repreſentation is the ſame 
le then ſtated particularly the 
- caſe of James Duke of Athol, upon 
whom an Engliſh honour e 
in 1736, and who continued to ſit 
in parliament as duke of Athol and 
baron Strange. He obſerved, that 
there never had been any deciſion, 
any queſtion, any even the ſmalleſt 

fo Glufſion upon the ſubject; the 
whole had paſſed ſub flentio. Why 
it did ſo is, perhaps, at this diſtant 
riod, rather to be conjectured than 
nown. It probably was thought 
thing of little conſequence, as 
there was very little chance that a 
fimilar caſe, that of an old Engliſh 
' bogour devolving. upon a, Scotch 
peer, ſhould happen. again. The 
- caſe now in queſtion. could not hap- 
3 e then circumſtances. 
Ahe peerage wergine | 
under the, wound which the 
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that caſe, the 


the real intereſts of none. 


ment of that defirable end they 
was made by men. Had they re- 


4 AY: : 
Y 14 HF — 1 


1 * 


in the caſe of the duke of Brandon, 
in 1711. In that ſituation of thing 
the peerage of Scotland might think 
it a point of little moment; but the 
caſe is very different now. The 
r 908 peers are ee to their 
ights—the right of prerogative i; 
reſtored. The royal favour ni 
now flow in that channel, as free 
as in any other. af 

I have purpoſely waved, ſaid he, 
all confiderations of policy, as the 
cauſe ſtands in need of no ſuch 
collateral aid. But thus much I may 
ſay, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moi 
dignified policy will chuſe to do 
that, which is attended with no poſ- 
ſible inconvenience, rather than 
hurt the rights and wound the feel. 
ings of a conſiderable and reſpecta- 
ble body of men; and if there 
were any ſhadow of doubt in this 
buſineſs, which he proteſted, after 
the fulleſt conſideration, he could 


not perceive ; yet ſurely, even in 

| fbireſ and moſt up- 
right mind might incline towards 
that deciſion, which is favourable to 
the intereſts of many, prejudicial to 


\ 
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He concluded with ſaying, that he 
was-perfuaded their lordſhips would 
upon all occaſions be diſpoſed to 
interpret every article of the treaty 
of union in the faireſt and moſt li- 
wh manner, and 1 that 
which reſpects, the peerage of Scot- 
land. Tech fe | 
in their condition is known to you 
all. I hope, ſaid he, you will keep 
in conſtant remembrance this day, 
that, before an event ſo beneficial 
to both countries could take place, 
the peers of Scotland had great di 
ficulties to conquer: tothe attain- 


E 7 oc tb ies 4+ 47. 3 
made as large a ſacrifice as, cv 


tained their hereditary ſeat in par- 
luament, 


| 
| 
| 
| 1 2 f | 
ange the union made | 
| 
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great 
does conſider 
2 Te: k 


hat right, 
le poſſeſſion, or reaſons 15 


than great in a ſmall one. Dec 
on the Wat of the deſcendants of 
men ſo jib bn you would 
110 2 g to extend than * 
on; we 3 no ing 33 
what the union ga. All we de- 
e is, that you lf not, in contra- 
dition to the clear and obvious 
meaning of timt agreement, to the 
; ſenſe entertained and declared of it 
® W- by thoſe, by whom it was framed, 
ng and in contradiction to the cleareſt 
* 1 7 of repreſentation, abridge 
ur rights, by curtailing the ſlender 19 
be „ ted US for the 45 : 
by 2775 laſs, which men, who have 


ity, can ſuſtain. 
15 Wi, po 7 to the new created 
1 peers, added he, when we choſe 
t dem, they were in the ſame ſitua- cia 
+ tion with ourſelves ; they were fellow | N 


erers. Being no longer in that 
8 ſituation, they can no mger be en- 
titled to a ſhare of that compenſa- 
tion, which was given to the aggre 
te body for the loſs i it full Seed. | 
now fit here in their awn 
right, they canngt fit in ours. We 
| 8 of every connection with 
em, but what is incompatible 
na their condition and ours. We 
| Ton Bai theſe two noble 8 and . 2 
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with 
met with the ſame fate. 


- ed by another motion of the ſame 
N N the duke of Queenſ- 

n Douglas. 
88 to the diſcuſſion of the 


commercial treaty. i in the houſe of 


lords, two motions were made by 
the duke of Norfolk reſpecting the 
Portugal trade, to the ſame purport 


On the 
ist of March, the day fixed for 
ing into the conmittee, lord 
12 begged leave to call the 
attention of the houſe, before they 
entered upon the buſineſs of the 
day, to the unconſtitutional and 
unprecedented nature of the pro- 
ceeding they were about to adopt. 
Whenever, he ſaid, both houſes 
joined in an addreſs to the throne 
upon any ſubjeR, the diſcuſſion of 
which was not concluded in both 
houſes, it had been cuſtomary to 
form the addreſs in general terms 


of thanks for the communication, 


and ſo as not to preclude the free- 
dom of future debate; but the ad- 
dreſs ſent up from che lower houſe 


4 \ was.drawn up in ſuch particular and 


13 


1 to come 


preciſe terms, as to pledge parlia- 
ment with reſpect to their future 
conduct in the ſubſequent ſtages of 


the buſineſs. 


He contraſted this mode of pro- 
ceeding with that uſed upon the 
treaty of Utrecht; and ſhewed that 
the 2 of that day, notwith- 
ſtanding his powerful party gre | 
tions and perſonal . „ bra 
fhewn ſo much reſpect for the con- 
ſtitution as not to venture to adopt 

roceeding like' the preſent.” To 
7 te therefore the dangerous con- 
quences of ſuch precedent, if it 
- ſhould be adopted, he ſhould move 
previouſly to the 

ing reſolution, That no ad- 
Pdref to the throne, and ne reſo- 


5g SY l 
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4 Jution of this houſe, can bind 
“ this houſe in its legiſlative ca. 
60 pacity, or bar the ſubje&s right 
« of petitioning this houſe upon 


ofſe moved by Mr. Fox, and 


cial ſyſtem, 


— 


« any bill depending in es 
« ment, though ſuch bill be found 
« ed upon and conformable to re. 


&« ſolutions to which this houſe = | 


“ previouſly agreed.” 
Though the doctrine laid down in 
this motion was not controverted 
adminiſtration, but allowed' to be 
juſt, yet they contended that it was 
by no means neceſſary to put it 
upon their journals, and therefore 
called for the order of the day; 


which being read, an the houſe 


reſolved into a committee, the mar. 
quis of Buckingham opened the 


buſineſs in a long ſpeech, in which 


he defended the treaty upon the 
ſame ground that had been taken 
in the other houſe, and concluded 
with moving the firſt of the reſolu- 
tions that had been ſent up for their 
concurrence. 

The motion was red with 
great ability by the biſhop of Llan- 
daff. The arguments uſed by him 


were comprized in the two follow- 


ing propoſitions, which he conclud- 


ed with ftatin g to the committee as 


the ſum of his ſpeech. 


1. That to abandon a commer- 

by which we had riſen 
to our preſent height in the ſcale of 
nations, was a meaſure, abſtratedly 
conſidered, * dangerous and impo- 
litick, and not to be juſtified ex- 
cept by ſome urgent neceſſities of 


the ſtate, which neceſſities did not 
at preſent exiſt. 


2. That to adopt 
a commercial ſyſtem, which our an- 
ceſtors from long experience had 
reprobited is detrimental to the 
kingdom, was an unwiſe meaſure, 


and not to be juſtified, except by a 
change in the relative ſituations of 


* + 
1 
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Great Britain and France; the cer- 
tainty of which change having 
taken place had not been proved 
or rendered highly probable. 

In ſupport of the firſt propoſi- 
tion, he entered into a detail of our 
commerce with foreign nations ; 
the reſult of which was, that we 
enjoyed a clear balance in our fa- 


vour of at leaſt four millions a year. 


From the viciſſitudes incident to 
the ev of all human affairs, a 
few obſtructions had of late years 


been formed in ſome of the chan- 


nels through which this wealth 


flowed ; but ſurely, he ſaid, the 


wiſdom of the nation would have 
been much better employed in re- 
nou theſe obſtructions, in widen- 
3 and ſecuring theſe ancient chan- 
the advantages of which were 
known to our fathers and ourſelves, 
than in opening a new one, the 
rocks, and ſhoals, and whirlpools 


of which were unexplored ; the 
dangers of which no mortal eye 
could foreſee ; the advantages of 


which were certainly ſpeculative, 
might be delufi ive, and, if delu- 
five, muſt be ruinous to our wealth, 
our conſequence, and our indepen- 
dence. 

He would not lune he ſaid, the 
prohibition of our commerce with 
France as an efficient cauſe of our 
commercial proſperity; two fimul- 
taneous events might exiſt together, 
without one being the cauſe of the 
other; but if it could be ſhewn, 


that our commerce did not flouriſh, 


when the trade with France was 
ons as clearly as it had been 

ſhewn that it did flouriſh, when our 
trade with France was ſhut, men of 


plain underſtandings would ſuſpect 


that there was ſome connection be- 
tween thoſe two circumſtances. 
; In proof therefore of this ſecond 


& * a 5 * : 
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propoſition, he read the preamble | 


factures. 


of the act paſſed in the time W's 
Charles the Second, prohibiting 


open trade with France, to the fol. A 


lowing purport : 4 Whereas'it has 


„ been by long experience” found, 
that the importing French wines, 


% &c: had much exhauſted the trea- - 


& ſure of the nation, leſſened | the 
4 value of the native commodities | 
% and" manufactures thereof, and 
4 brought much detriment to this 
& kingdom in general 


chat in conſequence of the great 
improvements of our manufactures, 
the relative circumſtances of the 
two nations were much chang- 
ed; but he doubted much of the 


- Mo, g 
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p 4 * 
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It might be objected, he aid, % 4 


weight of this obſervation, 2 He | 


entered into various particulars on 


the point, and ſaid, that after the 
moſt minute examination and en- 
quiry, he could find no probable 
ground for admitting that the Cir- 
cumftances of; the two countries 
were ſo entirely changed as to ren- 
der a trade,' which in the me of 
Charles the Second was thought 
highly detrimental to this kingdom, 
and by which we loſt a million a 
year, lucrative and ſafe at preſent. 
Our manufactures were doubtleſs 
much improved, and ſo alſo wre 
the manufactures of France and in 
the courſe of ſtill farther improve- 


ment; and if this were really the ö 


caſe, the argument from experience 
was concluſive againſt the treaty. 


In a fecond: ſpeech, the biſhop - 2 
detail of the Y 


entered into a further' 
comparative excellence. and ch 


neſs of French and Engliſh manu - 
He mentioned the exer- 5 3 


1 wy 


tions they were making in the ma- 
nufactory of iron, and particularly - 
cutlery, and ſeemed to think that 
the impe of hardware into 

(61 2 . 


* 


e 


amount to much, would ſoon 
| nothing, aud might in the end 
tum againſ}, us. Upon this occa- 
fis he alſe mentioned the diſcove- 


that had been made of mines 
picoval in rag all the provinces 


9. of 
3 Withre & l he declared 
* he had ſeen 2 cut-glaſs Fups 
” bought at a retail ſhop in Paris for 
26. 11d. and that for one of —4 
3 | form'a workman in I. ondon 
1 had- I charged 58. for the cutting 
= With reſpe& to wy: he 
3 — that ſome — te the 
. omg Swiſs printed linens in 

* had nearly ruined their — ma- 
nussctoxy: that this had excited the 
manufacturers to exert themſelves, 
bk: and that they now made as beautiful 
| ed linens and cottons as any 
ig the world. -Qur coarſe woollens 

_ would be ſecure; till the French 
learned how. to manage their ſheep 


this manufac- 
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the year 1760 


5 fear competition with the Eng- 
3 liſh : had been the leaſt a 
IJ prehenſion for its ſafety, the Frenc 
miniſtry would never have ſuffered 
tze on of our woollens 
upon ſo eaſy a duty; they would 
þ - caitiouſly. have protected a manu- 
factory Which had been nurſed 
their government at an imme 
|  'expence for above a century. They 
| ©.” might take a fem more coarſe goods 
nn ue, in order to mix them 
3 their own, for the American 
wartet; and this be thought would 
| be heir tactice, much to our de- 
5 FP talents 4 8 — when r 


7 


8 « 13 $7 but our ſuperfines would 
5 $ out of the home market. 


| tyre had been brought in France to 
© the higheſt perfeQion, and did not 


| 1. bs -thathe  pecltion on bok Ge 


nature ſubjeR to 
2 — i nat misfortune of the 
treat Stag we could not judge of it 
but Gon experiment, and in mak- 
ing the experiment we might be 
undone. | 
He concluded by takipg notice of 
two arguments that had been much 
relied .upon in the defence of the 
treaty. It was ſaid that France 
opened to us a market of 24 mil- 
hong of people, in og for an 
+ of only eight millions: but to gi 
this argument any weight it ſhould 
be ſhewn, which had never yet been 
done, that theſe 24 millions of peo- 
ple had as much occaſion —_—_ our 
commodities as we had for theirs, 
GE as much money to lay out in 
. ng them. It ſhould be 
wn that they would as certainly 
clothe [themſelves in our woollens 
and cottons, as we ſhould drink 
their wines and brandies. 
The other, argument was, that 
by extending our commerce , and 
multiplying our manufactures, it 
would . increaſe our reſources, and 
make us more able to contend 
with France in war. But this, he 
obſerved, was upon a ſuppoſition that 
it-would not proportionably encreaſe 
the reſources of France. E it tend- 
ed, as it manifeſtly did, to incite 


the French to become a commercial 


and manufacturing nation, their re · 
— odd ins increaſe 1 . as much 
a greater rtion as their popu- 
lation — If it me aſk- 
ed, how it tended to incite France 
to commercial exertions, he anſwer- 
ed, by opening to her qut home 
market, the richeſt market i in al 
rope; by exciting the induſtry and 
ingenuity of her own people to Fe. 
port their own fabricks ; : 
"0 by giving her every —.— 


. 
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nity, ſhe could wiſh for, of acquiring 
that manufacturing ſkill, by which 
we — preſent ſurpaſs Her and all the 
world. ag | 
The biſhop of Llatidaff was an- 
ſwered by the marquis of Lanſ- 
f down. He ſaid, there were two 
| fundamental points for the. commit- 
5 tee to decide upon: the firſt was, 
F whether our old commercial fyſtem 
F ſtould be changed, as totally erro- 
F neous ;—the ſecond, whether, if it 
would be thought right to open our 


any political reaſons, ſhould be ex- 
cepted ? 55 5 
With reſpect to the firſt ; before 
perſons of their lordſhips enlight- 
ened underſtanding, he believed it 
would require very little diſcuffion. 
In fact, truth had made its own 
way. Commerce, like other ſcien- 


a ſhort account of the change tliat 
had taken place in the opinions of 
mankind upon this ſubject, and 
ſhewed that the old ſyſtem, with all 
its monopolies, prohibitions, pro- 
tecting duties, balances of trade, and 
all the calculations formed upon 
them, was renerally and juſtly ex- 
ploded ; a confequently, that with 
them all the learned prelate's ar- 
guments, which were grounded up- 
on that ſyſtem, fell to the ground. 
It was a proud day, he ſaid, for the 
manufacturers of this country, to 
ſee them come down in a body from 
their ſtrong holds, fenced in by 
prohibitions, and mixing with the 
world. Seated as they had been on 
the throne of monopvly, they gene- 
roufly chofe to deſcend from it; and 
ſeeing the true policy of the mea- 
ſore, conſented without a murmur 
do give up all their fences and focti- 
rations, to meet the foreign manu - 
facturer on equal terms at their own 
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trade to the world, France, for 


ces, had ſimplified itfeff. He gave 


greater advantages for this cyuntry: | 


freely, article for articte, all munu- 


ticles would remain on both fides ; Þ 


20 


of at his mafket to venture abroad 
with perhaps but one-eighth of the 

advantages of many othet Sm mmer- 
cial countries and te bring heme ' } 
wealth in one hand and revenue in 


point they had to 


the other. © © 
confider was, whetlier, in caſe it 


ſhould be thought right to remove 


all unnatural reſtrictions from! our! | 

commerce, and to Spe it to the 2 
world, France ſhould be am ex6ep<' } 
tion? The ground taken by thoſe: | | 


who contended fot the affirmative - 


was the invariable and ſyſtematie 
political enmity of that euuntry to 
this. But he denied the fact: no- 

thing, he ſaid, could be leſs found- | 
ed; and this he proved at large from 


the hiſtory of the two nations, from | 


a view o _ 
Europe, and from his ewti ra-. 
tions with ſeveral of the moſt emi- 

Having cleared theſe points, and 
declared that We heartily approved 
of the principle of the treaty, and 
was only ſorry that it had not been 
carried to a greater extent z he ſaid,  _; 
there were ſothe particulars q pon 
which he was not entirely ſatidfied | - © 
with the conduet, of the tepotiators. 
He was free to own that he A A 


of the political ſtate of 


1 4 . 


might have been obtained. Wut 
floated in his 6wn mind was forhe- , 
thing of this ſort: to have adniitted 4 


factures, where the firſt materials _  » 
were equally attainable any mo- 

mentary ſuperiority, under ſuck cir- 
cuſtances,, being in negotiation of 
no account. Some unreciprocal ar- 


wine, brandy, vinegar, and oil, n 
the fide of France; coals, lead, 
tin, on ours. Theirs were laxu- |} 
ries, which we can get elſewhere 3; * 

[GJ 3 — 
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1 3 which they can - to tell the public and parliament of 


814 * 
1 fo 


3 2 
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* 


had no ſettlement either made or in 


. nz tz at leaſt, to advantage; ; we had 


eonſequently a right to expect an 
equivalent. for both. There was be- 


[ ' fides, the political tendency of the 


- treaty, in doing away prejudices, 
and removing the probability of 
war, Which manifeſtiy in the end 


| tends to double the force of 7 


by putting her at her eaſe. 
bPentetion therefore was due for — 
Three points; and what occurred to 


bY 7 his mind was, to get ſome advan- 


tage in point of navigation, and to 


lobahing of this fort to 
France: In proportion as we give 
up to you and. you muſt os up to. 


us\ſeas'- - 

. be * a  farourable 
oport y had been neglected of 
+ doin making for. the ſettlement | 
and equrity of India. 


” >: Thirdly, he expreſſed = 2 "#7 Uh | 
ment at ſeeing the neutral code re- 


ed in the treaty. He was 


J 1 ” abthorized, he thought, from what 


paſſed. at making the peace, in giv- 
ing it as his opinion and conjeCture, 
that it was a point the French would 
never have inſiſted upon. It was 


* not the intereſt of either country to 


ſuffer new marines to ſtart up and 
grow too powerful. Hitherto, at 
ſeaſt, theſe were the politics of 
z= relative to 3 4 
ourthly, no 8 appeare, to 
” have been taken — putting a ſtop 
tao the erections at Cherbourg. 
He laſtly adverted to Ireland, and 
a it was ſcarcely credible that we 


It was 
ropoſitions 
d, and 


view with that country. 
idle to talk of the Iriſh pro 
' having been made and reje 


dat therefore nothing was to be 


done. Such language was much 
too humourſome to uſe towards a 


25 country. If a miniſter were 


Great Britain, that they did not 
know their own intereſt, and muſt 
abide the conſequence, he would 
be looked upon as infatuated: He 


| hoped: therefore ſamething would 


be done without delay, and that 
Ireland would not be left to receive 
greater favour from France than 
from Great Britain. | 

| He concluded with dedaring his 
opinion, that if this country ſhould 
decline, it would not be on account 
of this treaty, but for other obvious 
cauſes. If we continued under a 
perpetual fluctuation of adminiſtra- 
tions and, in conſequence, of ſyſ⸗ 
tems, as we had done for many 


years paſt, if we went on rotting 


in our corruption, and ſacrificing 


the army, the church, and the ſtate, 


to the paltry purpoſe of procuring 
majorities in the two houſes of par- 
liament, we could never expect to 


be proſperous, wealthy, or power- 


ful. 
The 1 of the treaty urin 
the whole progreſs of its Ailcul 


ſion, fell almoſt totally upon Lord 


Hawkeſbury, who to the. objections 
of its adverſaries oppoſed the various 


arguments which we have already 
ſtated in its favour, with great judg- 


ment and ability. The marquis of 
Buckingham alſo took a confider- 
able ſhare in the debate on the ſide 
of government; and the duke of 
Mancheſter, the lords Stormont, 
Loughborough, and Portcheſter, on 
the ſide of oppoſition. The greateſt 
number that divided in the commit- 


tee was upon the firſt reſolution, - 


when there appeared contents 81, 
not contents 35. 


In the courſe of thele debates a 
fingular altercation took place be- 


tween the duke of Richmond and 
lord en relative to contra - 
f dictory 


. 
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RO opinions, charged by the for- 


mer to have been held by the mar- 
quis in different ſituations, upon his 
grace's plan of fortification *. It 

was afſerted, on the one Keds, that 
oleh lord Shelburne was at the 
head of the treaſury, the plan had 
been communicated to him, and that 
he had expreſſed a direct approba- 


tion of it. -This aſſertion was as 
| poſitively contradicted by the mar- 
| quis, who nevertheleſs acknowledg- 

ed, that at the time the communica- 
tion was made he had not had lei- 
ſure to conſult with thoſe of his 


friends, who were moſt capable of 
giring an authoritative opinion on the 
ſubject. That it happened at the 
moment of ſettling the preliminaries 
of the peace ; when particular cir- 
cumſtances, hows. he believed to 


moſt of their lordſhips (he meant 


the diviſions which ſubſiſted in the 
cabinet) might make it neceſſary for 
him to uſe ſome addreſs with the 


noble duke, and to be cautious of 
provoking a very irritable mind by 
a direct Wer of a favourite 


1103 


ſcheme. And as a proof that he 
had never given a direct approba- 
tion, he read a letter written to him 
by the duke, ſubſequent to the 
tlie of the fuppoſed 
in which he requeſts him to turn 
the matter in his thoughts, and 
give him an anſwer thereon as ſoon 
as he conveniently could; adding, 
that when he knew his opinion, he 
ſhould form his ordnance. eſtimate 
accordin gly. To rebut this pre- 
ſumptive evidence, the 
Richmond read a letter from Mr. 
Pitt, who was preſent at the time 
the approbation was alledged to have 
been given, in which he. declares, 
That the impreſſion made upon 
his mind at the time was, and had 
continued ſo on every reflection ſince, 
that his lordſhip did ſignify higappre- 
bation of the plans of fortification,” 


approbation, 


duke of 


On the 5th of March the concur- 


rence of the lords in the reſolutions 
and addreſs was communicated to 
the commons; and the day following 
the addreſs was preſented by Rong 
houſes to the king. | 


* Our readers will recolleR the decided and em part taken by the ee 


friends of lord Lanſdown in the houſe of commons, upon the debate on the wa # 


nance eſtimates of the * ſeſſion. 
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— nces of thoſe duties—the metbos 
A em—t eit in ſu ciency.—Explanation 
ng the 77 ö 


from iBe for 


wi the torpirution and t ad, into confidertttihn—eltfetuburi th prove 
a i * 41 tht latter bas hever Hef ned to iht lude Proftflant zijſe unters; and 
war the rrdfons for tht fires bed ceaſfed—thut ne nun ought t6 be pu- 

r ar6 Punifhrictite=Hhat the dif- 


 "qualifitations Wert not Yefenfible by ahy flute ntteffty —Diffentters vin. 
 *dizartd 164 charge of republitaniſm, an of diming at the revenue: 


__  Objedtions anſwered relative to tht union. Remark on the tmpiety of 4 
9 _ fſacramental te. Mr. Beaufoy anſwered by Lord North, and by Mr 
, _ Pitt——ſupported by Mr. Fox—his remarks on rb lum tondutt of the diſ- 
enters. Ar. Beaufoy's motion rej etreu by 178 te i100. Budget—flouriſh- 
"Ng 17 fate of the finance controuerted by Mr. Sheridan. Wötice giben by 
Mr. Alderman Newnham, of a motion relative to the embarraſſed flate of 

_ the affairs of the Prince of Wales, —Retroſpe# of warious matters relative 

i that affair—firſt eflabliſbment of the Prince's houſehold —difference of 

\- opinions on the allowance to be made hin — debt contracted—meritorious 
 condud of the Prince of Wales.— Application to the king for aſſiſtance 
rejected. Reduction ” all his eflabliſhments, and ſavings appropriated 

Jer payment of the debt —Miſunderflanding between the King and the 
Prince. Generous offer of the duke of Orleans — Application to parlia- 
ment.—Converſation on the ſubject in the houſe of commous—numerous 
appearance of the Prince's friends, — Mr. Pit:'s declaration, that he ſhould 
Baus to diſcloſe circumſtances of an unpleaſant nature. Mr. Rolle's menace, 

to bring forward an enquiry concerning the connect ion between the Prince 


4. 2 Ars. Fitaberbert.— Prince of Wales demands to have the whole of 

1 5s condutt enquired into—authorizes Mr. Fox to explain certain paris 

: + . thereof, —Mr. Rolle's behaviour warmly cenſured, and defended by Mr. 

Pi —General 22 in favour of the Prince. The matter privately 

accommodated with the Prince the day before Mr. New 
„ N | 
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| 4 the thurch—tefts; that would mai after the repeal, ſufficient — 


ban, 
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33 Feb. T celebrated plan 
of confolidatiog the 

2 of euſtom, alluded to by his 
at the cloſe of his ſpeech 

e throne, was brought forward 

in 11 — "of the whole houſe, 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
on Monday the 26th of February. 
In in apt this buſineſs, Mr. Pitt 
with obſerving, that a reform 

had jp long heceffary in the col- 
lection of the revenues; and could 
not be too ſoon introduced. Great 
and multiplied 
both in the exciſe, the ſtamp office, 
and more eſpecially in the cuſtoms ; 
but it wits to the laſt ment 
that he had principally 


moſt predominant. 
ſubfiſtin 
ſtatute o 
cond, under the names of onnage 


duties of cuſtom, was by a 
the 12th of Charles the ſe- 
and 


impoſition « on wines, laid on by the 
quantities imported : and the other 
was a proportionable duty calculated 
on the value of the ſevetal articles. 
This lat duty of poundage, which 
was calculated on the value of the 
_ articles, was of a nature 
able to great inaccuracy and ir- 
regularity; K* value of the goods 
was aſcertained by a book of rates, 
and was computed on the quantities 
of the goods, either with reſpe& to 
gage, to weight, or to tile —it was 


them, ſo that the . ſhould bear 


dard at the time of impoſing the 
auty; but which, from the natural 
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ation was to de made.— Meſſage i. Heh | 
nadie the King for 4 9 5 | * mo 


fluctuations of tice and 1 by 


grievances exiſted | 


directed his 
attention, becauſe in it the evil was 


The fir inſtitution of the preſent 


The firſt of theſe was an 


not a feal value that was fixed upon 


2 certain p to that real 
value, but an arbi value, per- 
haps according to their * ſtan- 


| not attend the cuſtom-houſe off "2 
x , . 9 


tures; was neceſſarily liable to many 
changes and variations. This prin- 


ciple of taxation being once adopted, 


was purſued in every freſh ſublidy 
that had been granted for the pay- 
ment of the intereſt of the ſeveral 


loans that were raiſed from time 
to time. 


In ſome inſtances it was 
done by impoſing additional duties, 
calculated by a per- centage on the 


duty before paid; in others a fur- 


ther duty was laid upon a different 
denomination of the commodity; 
either with reſpe& to its value, its 
bulk, its weight, or its number; 
and proceeding m this manner from 


period to period, it had at length, 


by the numerbus additions ſo made, 


and the unbounded increaſe of the j * 
articles of commerce, produced that 17 


maſs of confuſion, that. was now 


ſo novierfally e6mplained of, was 8 iy 


productive of infinite inconveni- 

ence and delay to thoſe, whom it 
was the intereſt of the country to 
bave as free from all unneceſſary 

embarraſſments as poſible; the mers | 
cantile part of the nation. 


Two modes had been deviſed for f a 


obviating theſe evils. The firſt was, | 
the forming of a compilation of the | 
cuſtoms on each article. 


had neither leiſure nor ciara ” 
to make fuch extracts from acts of 
parhament. 
revolations that had ſo frequently 
occurred in the cuſtoms, the ſyſtem 


had been fo fluttating, that in 


Ibis Was | . 3s 
uſeful to the merchant, who perhips 


But from the various 


[Los 


miny inſtances it had undergone a 


change, before the compilation to 
which he alluded were publiſhed. '" _ 
did 


But even if this diſadvantage 
&'s 
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book of rates, it yet only tended to article, amounting, as nearly as 
relieve, in a very inconſiderable de- poſſible, to the aggregate of all the 
e, the grievance complained of; various ſubſidies - Sh paid—only 
r although the calculations con- in general, where a fraction was 
tained in the book might have been found in any of the ſums; to change 
ecver ſo accurate, yet the merchant the fraction for the neareſt integral 
could not go to the cuſtom-houſe number—in general taking the 
ada ud enter his goods immediately, higher, rather than the lower, 
1 by paying 'down the ſum ſtated in There could, he faid, be no great ob- 
the book of rates. For as almoſt , jection to this very trifling riſe ; for 
alk of the additional ſubſidies kad otherwiſe an, equivalent diminution 
been appropriated to ſome ſpecific muſt take place, or the confuſion con- 
- fond, for the payment of certain fequent on fractions muſt ſtill conti- 
ſpeciſic annuities, he was obliged nue. This advance from the frac- . 
to wait until all the uſual calcula- tions to the integral would produce nut 
tons on each ſubſidy had been an increaſe of revenue to the amount 
made, the feveral acts by which of about 20, oool. per annum, and 1 
ſuch ſubſidies had been granted would lay upon the public a bur- wh 


2 

* 
3 
* 
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having ſo directed; and thus, in then moſt amply compenſated by = 
point of time, nothing was ſaved by the great relief, which. the merchant. my 
the merchant”  - would experience from the whole of 0 
I be other mode which had been the plana. T 
1 _ employed; was to apply for infor- heſe were the great outlines of * 
mation to the cuſtom-houſe officers. his plan relative to the cuſtoms, a 5 
This had, in many inſtances, been branch of the revenue in which re- * 
uꝛÿfeful to the merchant, but it was form was allowed on all hands to be cl 
certainly improper to leave the mer- the moſt neceſſary. It was impol- 7 
| cantile part of the country at the ſible to enter into a regular diſcuſ- 8 
diſeretion of ſuch perſons. Nor was ſion on each point; but, if he could 
i. leſs ſo that the officers themſelves, convey a general idea of what he : 
who were intended to be a check intended, he ſhould, in a great de- þ 
upon the merchants, were forced to  gree, attain his ene. 
become their agents—a thing re- The next object that claimed at- 
] 


pugnant to every principle of reaſon tention was the exciſe, Here many 
= yy policy. Thoſe abuſes, which af thoſe evils prevailed, which had 
= he had ſtated to exiſt in the cuſtoms, been the ground of complaint in the 
= obtained alſo, though not to the cuſtoms ; and though the modes of 
” fame extent, in the exciſe, and in collecting this part of the revenue 
a a certain degree in one other great were neither ſo complex nor multi- 
branch of the revenue, the ſtamps. farious as in the other, yet they 
e ſhould. therefore include thoſe ſtood much in need of new regula- 
-” lft in his general plan. . tions. All the articles of exciſe, 
© The mode, by which he propoſed ſuch as beer, candles, ſpirits, &c. 
to remedy this great abuſe, was by &c. ſhould be brought into one 

EF aboliſhing all the duties, which now: point. of view, and the duties on 
ſubſiſted in this confuſed and com- each rendered ſo ſimple in the col- 

Be. plex manner, and to ſubſtitute in lection, that there could be no 
their ſtead one ſingle duty on each danger of miſtaking them, my 
. x _ truſting 


| «ting implicitly to the opinion of 
Bo he pt oy of . 7 This object 
only e conceived would be attamed by 
was aking one duty ſerve: for R 
inge Having explained his. intentions 
eſpecting the conſolidation of the 


luties, as far as the queſtion ſtood 


obſerve in what degree it might 


70 affect the ſecurity of the public 
ion creditor. As many of the ſubſidies 
on- which it was propoſed to aboliſn 
iti were data appropriated to 
1C- the payment of certain ſpecified an- 
ce nuities, and as ſome of the an- 
nt nuitants were entitled to a valuable 
nd priority of payment, it was doubted, 
1 whether ſuch right of priority might 
y not be infringed upon by aboliſn- 
it . ing thoſe funds, from which ſuch | 
f prior payments were to iſſue, and 
| conſolidating them all into one ge- 
f neral maſs. But it was by no means 
1 his intention that this ee 
rity ſhould be at all effected. The 


right of priority might as well be 


firſt one ſet of annuities out of ſe- 
veral funds, and the remaining an- 


nuities out of the ſurpluſſes of thoſe 


a funds, provided that out of that 
general fund the firit payments 
were actually made to the an- 


ln fact this mode of proceeding at 
preſent actually prevailed. For the 
payments made to the annuitants 
were not out of the reſpective funds 
appropriated to the different an- 


ed at the Bank nearl | 
manner, as it would be, when the 
whole of the revenue was to be 
conſolidated into - one general fund. 
The ſtate he apprehended had a 
nght, conſiſtently with its good faith 
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upon its own merits, he proceeded f | 
the public creditor perfectly ateaſe, 


| though at the ſame time he was of 


maintained by paying them all out 
of one general fund, as by paying 


nuitants entitled to that priority. 


nuities, but the whole of that buſi- 
nels was, at this moment, conduR- - 
in the ſame. 


* - | LS 
* ; : 1 * * 1 
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to its creditors, to make ſuch alte- 
rations in the nature of its ſecu- 
rities as it ſhould ſee to be conve- 
nient and neceſſary, provided on 
every ſuch alteration it took care to 
ſubſtitute ſuch a ſecurity as ſhould 
be ſubſtantially equivalent to that 
which was ſo changed. But to put 


he ſhould recommend, that not only 

all the ſeveral funds then conſoli- 
dated ſhould become chargeable 
with the public annuities, but that 

every other reſource of the country,.. 
of any deſcription whatſoever, hold | | 
be a collateral ſecurity for the pay- «x 


of the current year. © | 
Thus the demands of the cre- 
ditor would be always ' ſatisfied ;' 


opinion, that the propoſed appro« _ 
priation would never be. neceffaryz | |; 
and he mentioned it rather as an 
expedient fitted to remove appre- | 
henſions and ſcruples, than as a 
meaſure to Which feceſſity would 
ever oblige them to have recourſe. 
The plan he had propoſed was 
not brilliant, but ſimple in its na-- « 
ture. It promiſed no flattering ac- , 
cumulation of revenue, but ſuch 
an arrangement as would relieve tune 
officer al government from ue} : | 
trouble, and exempt the ſubject 1 
from embarraſſment and injuſtice. 
He had not adopted this ſcheme on ul 
the authority of his own judgment 
only: it had been ſubmitted to the 
conſideration of gentlemen con- | 
need with the cuſtoms and exciſe, 29 
and had obtained their approba. 
= | i 
He would encroach no further on 
the patience of the committee than 
to remark, that the reſeinding of 
ſo many laws and regulations, as 
this extenſive ſyſtem demanded, | 
| would 2 


} 
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= 108 
tions. |} — amounted to three 
© thouſand. With each of them, how- 
* ever, he would hot at preſent trou- 
8 C f INE 3. 
be the committee; but would con- 
tent himſelf with making a general 


'F,  ? ” 
hn i — = 


uire a 


That all the duties of cuſtom and 


« exciſe, and certain duties of ſtamps 


4 ſubſtituted in their ſtead.” 
„The plan thus 

* Pitt met with the general concur- 
rence of the houſe. Mr. Burke, 


| propoſed was in itſelf fo obviouſly 


Is fullen acquieſcence ; but to do 
Ss | juſtice to the tight honourable gen- 
I | tleman's merit, and to return him 
I thanks on 


A ks on behalf of themſclves and 


I _ Sir Grey Cooper alſo gave it his 
+ , hearty concurrence and ſaid, that 
. advantages were ſo obvious and 
"=; JAindiſpatable, that he could not avoid 
mentioning to the committee, that 
2 a conkderable ' progreſs had been 
male in the fame ſcheme during 
tte time, in which a noble lord had : 
„ rended in the treaſury; under 
whom he had the honour to ſerve: 
cat in the years 1780 and 1781 he 
© had, by order of the noble lord, 
o often ſeen and held correſpondence 
on the ſubje& with a very able and 
intelligent commiſſioner of the cuſ- 


A. 


motion to the following p urport : 
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j Great Britain, do ceaſe and de- 
termine, and that other duties be 
rangement however advantageou 
offered by Mr. 


* * 4 
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He admitted- that it was c6mpe. 
tent to the houſe to vary the ſcei. 
rity given to public creditors ; bu 
he thought, that no variation or 


' ſhifting of the appropriation of f. 


curity ought or could be made coi. 


ſiſtently with the extreme delitacy, - 


with which” public faith to cred 


tors, ought to be preſerved,” withou! * 


the conſent of the public creditor, 

who were to be affected by any ar- 

8 Gori, e fh 
Mr. Fox roſe merely to alk, whe- 


ther due notification would be given 


to every public creditor, and that 


all ſuch as were afraid, and did not 


approve of taking the new ſecurity 


of the general fund, with the colla- 


_ teral ſecurity, of the aids of the 
year, would have the option ef the 
appropriated fund the right ho- 


nourable gentleman had deſcribed ? 


Mr. Fox added, that he ſhould al. 


ways contend that the ſecurity given 


to the public creditor, when he lent, 


his money, ought not to be changed 
without the confent of ſuch public 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſaid, he certainly meant that there 


ſhould be a full time allowed for no- 


tification to every public ereditor 
of the intended change of the ſe- 
cufity, and that each public cre- 
ditor ſhould have the option that 


had been mentioned. 


As the duties to be i .« 
impoſed upon French "= us. 
merchandize, in purſuance of the 
late commercial treaty, were necel- 


ſarily a part of thoſe, which were to 


be regulated in the plan of a 7 
neral conſolidation, the chancel! 

of the exchequer” declared his in- 
tentions of including them in the 
ſame bill; and accordingly, on the 
7th day of March, the houſe har- 


* 


ap >; 4 y | 5 
3 3 hea 


| 


ag. 


. 


agreed to the vari- 
508 2 6100s propoſed, he moved, 
„ That leave be given to bring i in 
« a bill portant to the reſolutions 
« the 1 had © to Ry 
« to the commercial A nt 

« France, and to the conſo Mock 
« of duties,” This was gbjeRted 
to by Sir Grey Cooper, as unfair 
and unparliamen The reſolu- 
e French tariff, 


thou 211 ed to by the houſe, it 


n for further diſcuſſion when the 
. to be brought in upon them 
were debating. "The manifeſt ob- 
je therefore of mixing them with 
the conſolidat in q Sa reſolutions, af which 
they made but fourteen out of ones 
. ſeyen hundred, and of in- 
duding them in the ſame bill, was 
to keep the treaty as much as 
ſible ou of the ight and gut o che 
mind of the hou ſe, He therefore 
propaled, ag an pe Fir e to the 
motion, that inſtead of a bill, the word 


bill ſhonld be inſerted. In anſwer 
to Sir Cooper's objection it 
was faid, that the diſcuſſion of any 


| matters relative to the comme! 
treaty was by no * precluded, 
ſince in the Prax of paſſing the 
bill, when - thoſe parts came to be 
read which related thereto, mem-, 
bers might then propoſe their a- 
nendiments or objections to them. 
But on the other hand it was er 
that it threw an almoſt inſup: 
obſtacle in the way, ſince it prime 
oblige all the members, who wiſh- 
9 bring forward | ſuch objections, 
to attend the whole progreſs of a 
dil f formed on near four thouſand 
reſolutions, een a diviſion the 


motion was rejected, by a majority 
af 137 to 64. 
On the 21ſt, che bill having been 


Sar aud referred to a com- 
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8 itte, Mr. Baſtard, member for 
eech, el the n 
made by Dir Grey Cooper, 2 
moved, * at the committee 
& ſhould hot power to divide the 
« bill into two bills, if they ſhould 
« think fit.” He contended, that 
the conſolidation of duties, and the 
commercial treaty, being ſeparate 
and diſtin conſiderations, upon 
which different opinions might and 
in fact had ariſen, page gf 9 — 4 to 
wy an JE of giving a 
te vote upon each 
Frey md Oo that to ſubmit to the 
eraſios f this right by ſuffering 
two objects to be ut into one hill, 
was treachery to their conſtituents, * 
who had alſo a right to know their 
diſtin votes ppon eve x > . 
that might ariſe in parliament, | 
ſupport of the ary pro 
n urged, that it deprived no 
member of the ꝙpportunity of e- 
preſſing his opinion diſtin&tly upon 
any ſpecific regulation al ft. to 
the ar with France, and that ag 
to its general merits they had ab 
ready decided upon them, The 
argument drawn from their being \ 
ſeparate objects would prove ta 
much; ſince, if admitted, jt would . 
make it neceſſary to bring in a 
many bills as there were reſolus. 
tions, The mation way rejected M 
a Th: majority, * 
having paſſed the houſe 139 . 
of commons, met with à warm op- 
poſition in the houſe of lords. 1 
a motion for its being committed, 
the earl of Carliſle requeſted the By 1 
ſerious attention of their lo NR. 
to a matter, which he conceived, ei- 1 


ſentially affected the rights and in- 
deed the very exiſtence of that houfſfſe 
25 a deliberative branch of the legif-- 
lature- When the addreſs to hig 
majeſty upon the Corum We. * 


ed it # 1 


. 1 1 
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was 4 ed to, it was underſtood and 
allowed by every part of the houſe, 
that the proviſions to be made for 
( ing it into execution were {till 
leſt open for future diſcuſſion and de- 
| bate. But by the mode of proceed- 
ing adopted by the miniſter in the 
other houſe, ,their lordſhips were 
"Pp almoſt totally precluded, from any 
- farther deliberation on the ſubject; 

they were put to the neceſſity cither 
of conſenting to | thoſe proviſions as 


they ſtood, whether they ap 24 rb 


= of regulation relative 3 ano- 
.ther ſubject, which ſeparately might 
merit their warmeſt . — 
He referred to the reſolution paſſed 


| the ſecond, by which the bringing 
into parliament any bill, which con- 
vected with a money bill any matter 
in itſelf diſtinẽt from that money 
bill, was declared to be unconſtitu- 
tional and ſubverſive of the rights 
of that houſe. In the preſent caſe 
the bill purported to raiſe money 
by new taxes, to regulate the preſent 
"lag duties, and at the. ſame 
time included proviſions for carrying 
into execution certain commercial 
treaties with France, Spain, and 
Portugal, a matter evidently of a 
high political nature. His opinion 
therefore was, that the bill ſhould 
be | divided, that the ' treaty with 


* 4 


1 


WE rig bill, the conſolidation of 
duties of a ſecond, and the new taxes 
” ofa third. 

CL rd Hawkeſbury endeavoured to 
remove this objection, by making a 
diſtinction between bills of ſupply, 
which he contended were the only 
money bills to which the reſolution 
| cited had a reference, and ſuch bills 
2 as the preſent, where money was 
* not the primary 2 80 but came in 


8 


of them or not, or of reje ng a 
| Mi into the mutiny bill, by which 


by that houſe in the time of Charles | 


a France ſhould be the ſubje& of a 


collaterally as a branch of a ſyſten, 


— This. diſtinction was |. ridicule | 


by lord Loughborough and eu 


Stanhope, and ſupported by the 
Jord chancellor, ih declared, that 


the preſent was not a money bil! in 


any reſpect more than 'a turnpile 
or canal bill was a money bill... 


The | queſtion for committing the 
bill was carried 2 a majority 
of 22 to 29; and after paſſing 
ugh the remaining ſages it re · 

e the royal aſſent. 
The alteration introduced lf 


revet officers. were made ſubject 
to martial law, being continued in 
the bill of the preſent year, wa 
15 warmly oppoſed in both houſes 
arliament. We have fully ſtat- 
ak in our laſt volume the arguments, 
by which this innovation was at- 
tacked and defended. Nothing 
new occurred in the debate upon 
the preſent occalion. Lord Stor- 
mont moved in the upper houſe, 
that to the. words & officers commil- 
&« ſioned and in pay” ſhould be 
added and in a fituation of diſ- 


charging military duty.“ This, 


he ſaid, was neceſſary, in order to 
confine the operation of the act to 
thoſe who alone could conſtitutional- 
ly be made amenable to the articles 
of war, and it would include the of- 


ſicers by brevet whenever they were 


actually engaged in tlie diſcharge of 


ſuch duty; but his motion was te- 


jected without a diviſion. 


This day a meſſage e | 
from his Majeſty was rgth March 
delivered by the chancellor of the 


exchequer to the houſe of commons, 
in which he acquaints them * cf bis 
being deſirous of conferring a mark 


of his royal favour. upon Sir John 
Skynner, late lord chief baron ofthe 


ee ia conſider ation of Len 
dili 


+ * Þ 


. * 


tem, . diligent and meritorious ſervices, 
iculed and of his faithful and upright 
eu conduct in the execution of that 
the WY office; and recommends to them to 
that conſider of enabling him to grant 
ill in an annuity, clear of all deductions, 
wpice of 2, oool. per annum, during the 
ll. term of his natural life, to be paid 
the cout of the civil liſt revenues.” —On 
ority the 21ſt Mr. Pitt moved for leave 
ſling to bring in a bill for the purpoſes 
re above mentioned, and was ſeconded 
EY by Mr. Burke, who ſaid, that hav- 
lat ing frequently interfered in matters 
hich of ſupply, he could not avoid expreſ- 
je ling on the preſent occaſion his con- 
| in viction, that there never came a 
was propoſal for a t on better 
uſes grounds of acknowledged ſervice 
at and merit than the one before them; 
its, never was an office ſo exalted and 
at. laborious filled with more diligence 
ng and integrity, and reſigned with 
on more dignity.— The motion and 
or- the bill paſſed both houſes unani- 
le, mouſ] OR | 1 i 
if- On Monday the 26th 
de h March: of March, the lords 
l. having been previouſly ſummoned, 
55 lord Rawdon roſe to call their atten- 
0 tion to a matter which he conceived 
0 to be of no ſmall importance, though 
| it had hitherto apparently eſcaped the 
s notice of the public. The ſubject 
p which he had to offer to their conſi - 
E deration was that part of the con- 
1 vention concluded between his Bri- 
a tannic majeſty and the king of 
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Spain in July laſt, which related to 
the ſurrender of all the Britiſh poſ- 
ſeſſions on the Moſquito ſhore, for 
the paltry conſideration of a few 
miles in the bay of Honduras. 

He ſtated, that the Moſquitoſhore 
had been in the poſſeſſion of Great 
Britain for more than a century, 


"ght we had to Jamaica. It conſiſted 


=” 


ce the favourable 


and our right to it as valid as the 


of a territory of near 500 miles in 
length, and was nearly of the depth 
of 100 miles inland from the ſea.— 


That there were on it various ſettle= 


ments, and that the reſidents at the 
time of its ceſſion conſiſted of near 
1500 Britiſh ſubjects, black and 
white That a regular, form of 
overnment had been eſtabliſhed on 
it many years ſince; and that it was 
of great value and importance to 
this country, not only from the 
cotton, logwood, indigo, and ſugar 
it afforded, but alſo from its being 
a protection to our other poſſeſſions 
in that quarter from the inſults of 
the Spaniards. 1 
But another circumſtance in this 
buſineſs deſerved, he ſaid, a {till ſe- 
verer cenſure. In the 14th article of 
the convention it was ſaid, that * his 
6 Catholick majeſty, prompted ſolely 


«© by motines of humanity, promiſes | 


« to the king of England, that he 


e will not exerciſe any acts of ſeve- 


„ rity againſt the Moſquitos inha- 
„ biting any part of the countries 


© to be evacuated, on account of 
& the connexions which may have, 
& ſubſiſted betweeen the faid Indians 
« and the Engliſh.” He com- 


mented upon this article with great 


ſeverity, contending that it was a 


moſt degrading humiliation of Great | \ 


Britain, and as ſuch called loudly fr 
the cenſure of that houſe on thoſe; 
miniſters, who had conſented to ſuf- 
fer it to ſtand a part of the treaty. 
_ His lordſhip concluded with mor- 
ing, That the terms of the con- 
« vention with Spain, ſigned on the 
« 14th of July 1786, do not meet 
opinion of this 
« houſe.” ? | EY pes 
In anſwer to this charge the 
marquis of Carmarthen begged - 
leave to obſerve, that if the Moſ- 
quito ſhare had been given up 


y 
1 FL 
* 


1 
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and evacuated ow a principle of 


: ; : 9 ogy as argued upon by the 
= who had N this 


3 to acknowledge that 
ſters deſerved every poſſible 
2 — But he well knew, that 

K 2 convention had been formed on 
= 3 unds than the mere 


nk * the . treaty of 
_ with the king of Spain ren- 
dered a Ea n. „ and 
ee it had been negoci- 
concluded. He was alſo 

Ki oy to admit, that in peaceable 
”- times the Moſquito ſhore might be 
looked upon as 2 valuable polfeſſion; ; 
but conſidering its ſituation, with a 
boar at the back of it, 

we J be found ample | reaſon 

- to have regarded it otherwiſe. In 

© this as in many other caſes, where 
upon the face of the tranſaction 
winiſters might appear to be to 
blame, there was ns and ſuffi- 
cient ground of juſtification, if the 

; - gdiſcretion due from men in high ex- 
A 0 1 did not teach them 


and to be contented with a con- 
- Feiouſneſs of their innocence, than 
reſort to that mode of juſtibcation, 
which mult neceſſarily coſt on a diſ- 


d4loſure of facts, highly neceſſary, for 
= "the purpoſes of national ſafety, and 
4 the continyance of the public 
_ and tranquillity, to be kept conceal- 
5 ed. On the preſent occaſion, he 


would not be the miniſter mean 
enough to juftify himſelf by the be- 
traying of any ſecrets, that ought 
not to be made public without the 
| " conſent of the crown, and which, 
if niade public, might be attended 
with conſequences ROS to the 
"<p take of anche 
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* a _ them, he ſhould be 


territory. The 6th | 


rather to riſque their own character, 


four and five hundred mules, with» 


forthe parts of & that yere au 


he roſe in conſequence of the blame 
that might otherwiſe þ thought 
imputable to him or the part he 
had taken in negociating and con- 

197 8 the definitive treaty, under 
the authority of one the artickz 
of which it bad been dechared, that 
the convention with Spain was ne- 

ceſſary. He owned he felt himſelf 
particularly embarraſſed in what 
manner to ſpeak on * 


cation, fin 


cet. was impo 
for him to explain his own condyt | 
without going into a variety of 
matters, that the houſ e could not 
property comprehend, unleſs 
* bred c TV's ref: a pi 
whic Ole atters 
produdting of which his elm 
niſters might not think it prudent to 
permit. He would not therefore at 
tempt to ſay any thing, that might 
be cone Rate, ſe- 
crets; he on content himſelf 
with merely N that the con- 
vention went a DS deal farther 
than the definitive reaty made it 
neceſſary to go. e duke withcd 
ly underſtood, that 
he felt no un ingneſs to go fully 
into the matter, but was ready to 
do it, if the papers in no could 


be a regularly before the 
houſe. 
The le e 4 * the 


woolſack, for the am 20 of an- 
ſwering the various arguments, that 
had been | rged 5 in ſupport of the 
motion. T uito * be 

obſerved, had been d of as 3 
tract of country extending between 


out the ſmalleſt mention of the 
2 with which it 
interſperſed, or any allowance 


i. to 5 l gage N. 


etth 


\ 


JJ. d r 8 & XR... 2 2 2 SSrrre rz XS, 


4 


ments, it would be imagined by 
thoſe, who were ſtrangers to the 
fact, that there had been à regular 
government, a regular council, and 
eſtabliſned laws peculiar to the ter- 


| ritory ; when the fat was, there 
neither had exiſted one nor the other. 


His lordſhip went into the hiſtory 
of the ſettlement, tracing it down 
from the year 1650 to the year 
1777, mentioning lord Godolphin's 
treaty, and all its circumſtances, 
and deducing arguments from each 
fact he mentioned, to prove, that 
the Moſquito ſhore never could be 


| fairly deemed: a Britiſh ſettlement ; 


but. that a detachment of ſoldiers 
had been landed from the iſland 
of Jamaica, who had erected for- 
tifications, which had been after- 


wards,” by order of the government 


at home, abandoned and withdrawn. 
He adverted to what paſſed on the 
ſubject at the peace 
1762, when governor Littleton go- 


verned Jamaica. He endeavoured 
to new, that this country, by the 


peace of Paris, had renounced what- 
ever claim ſhe might before that 

riod have fancied ſhe had, and 

d given a freſh proof of her hav- 
ing done ſo in the year 1777, when 
lord George Germain, the ſecretary 
for the American department, ſent 
out Mr. Lawrie to the Moſquito 
ſhore, to ſee that the flipulations with 
Spain were carried fully into execu- 
tion. With regard to the degradation 
of the country, which the 14th arti- 
cle was pretended to hold out, he de- 
ned the fact. The Moſquitos were 


not our allies; they were not a peo- 


ple we were bound by treaty to pro- 
tet, nor were there any thing like 
the number of Britiſh ſubjects there 
that had been ſtated, the number 
having been, according to the laſt 
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of Paris in Know to the contrary. Would they 
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t from thence, only 120 men 
and 16 women. The fact was, we 


had procured a ſtipulation; or, if no- 


ble lords pleaſed, the king of Spain 


457 N 1 
<> 
: " , 
a_ 
Wo. 


had gratuitouſly' promiſed not to 


puniſh thoſe Britiſh ſubjects and Moſ- 


quitos, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 


improperly of the rights belonging 
to the Spaniſh crown, and in conſe- 
quence of ſuch -irregul: 
had perſiſted for a courſe of time, 


ar poſſeſſion 


-4 
* * * 


but with frequent interruption, in 


the enjoyment of thoſe rights. His 
lordſhip repelled the argument, that 
| r and 


the ſettlement was à regula 


legal fettlement, with ſome ſort of 


indignation ; and fo far from agree- 


ing, as had been contended,- that 


we had uniformly remained in the 


quiet and unqueſtioned poſſeſſion of 


our claim to the territory, he called 
upon any noble lord to declare, as a 
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— the trade carried on from the 


oſquito ſhore was any thing, either 
more or leſs, than a ſmuggling trade 


upon the Spaniards and their ſettle- 


ments? And would any noble lord 
ſay, that a Britiſh miniſter,” in any 

given ſituation, ought to maintain 
and fu | 
of parliament, or in negociation with 


rt ſuch a trade in the face 


any one foreign court whatever ? || 


Lord Rawdon roſe to confirm by - «4 

additional proofs the a ats he 4 
had before uſed. He produced ſome 
documents ſigned by general Dal- 
ling, when governor of Jamaica, to 


prove that a ſuperintendant had been 


ſent over to the ſettlement on the 
Moſquito ſhore at that time, with a 
view to fi 

ſlip alſo q 
in the year 1744, as one proof. that 
there had exiſted a council of trade, 


a government. His lords 
a ſtate paper, dated 


* 
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man of honour, whether he did not if 
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* Mutes the andft extenſive grie 


country. fo long ſince. \ With regard 
2 N mutual alaims 
urged by Great Britain 


l 5 vin moan — — 
7 e 

our dlaims, and not by their having 

deded them to the claims af Spain. 


3 and. 2 Spin the ability of miniſ- 


* Contents *. 71. Loticrny 
Mat contents 53 5 
On the ewent 
Foy, member for Great Varmouh, at 


| _  therequeſt ofthe deputies of the dil- 
ks fenting congregations in and about 
London, made a motion for taking 


of the 


_ — ib yy 
£o and teſt acts. 
e points wbieh Mr. Beanfoy, to 


| endeanaured, in 2 long and able 


were chiefly three. 
ww, that the teſt act, which con- 


to 


— 2. corporation a@ have 


| - ceaſed to-operate;—The former act, 
. mnhih 


paifed in the year 1672, at a 


3 moment wie the firft miniſter of 


2 —— 


ſtate and the ꝓreſumptive heir to 
the cromn were profeſſed papiſta, 


and the king Kimkclf generally be- 


1 4 lie ved to be one Ran bears the 


may "happen, from 
1 The miniſter, lord 


ſes 3 
Chiford; who was a Catholic, at- 
to 8 the diflenters 


r 


eighth 


af the exereiſe-of that xight, toincur 
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danger, when delay niche be ful 


they would not the progreſs 
of a bill, which was tho eſſen· 
tial to the ſafety of the tide, 


233 truſt to the good faith, 
the 1 and humanity oof 

ment, N * 
the diſſenters ſhould afterwards be 


paſſed.—The lords and commons | 


admitted, without hefitation, the 
Equity of the claim, and according- 
A bill ſoon after for their 
relief; but its ſucceſs was defeated 
by a ſudden prorogation of parlia- 
ment. A ſecond- bil was brou 
in, in the year 1680, and 
both houſes ; but while it lay ready 
for the royal aſſent, king Charles 
the fecond, who was much exaſpe- 
rated with the iſlemen for refulng 
ſupport the catholics, p 
ed upon the clerk 10 fteal the 


bill. 
reſpect to the corporation 
act, which paſſed:in the year 1661, 


when the kingdom was ſtill agitated 


with the effects of thoſe ſtorms that 
had fo lately overwhelmed it, it was 
allowed to have had the ſectaries of 


that day, who had borne a conſpi- 
troubles, 


cuous part in the preceding 
for its object. But the diſſenters 0 
the preſent day were not reſponſi 

for. them, and were as well affe ctad 
and peaccable ſubjects as thoſe of 


any other deſcription. 
_ The ſecond point en ö 


Beaufoy endeavoured to prove was, 
that every man having an undoubted 
2 7 to judge for himſelf in matters 

religion, he-ought not, on account 


any puniſhment, or to be branded 
with a mark of infamy ; but that the 


excluſion from military ſervice ant 


civil truſts was Sethe unifhment 


pe 
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punjſhmeny, he obſerved that it was 


in fact that puniſhment which the 
laws or af n ſome of the 

teſt crimes, Has an officer, he 
5 in the civil line of the public 


ſive been detected j n a flagrant | 


breach of the duties by: his truſt ? 
Has he violated his oath wilfully and 
corruptly What pupiſhment does 
the law* inflict Apo his deliberate 
perjury ? It decla 
of ſerving his majeſty in any office 
of rm emolument, or truſt: it 

pon him the fame ſpecies 


AT 10 which it inflicts upon. 
the diffenters. Thus the / 8 


which is annexed by the law to 
one of the greateſt crimes, - the 
5a 8 0 perjury is inflicted 

* a large proportion of his ma- 

Rl 's 's loyal add affe afſectionate ſubjects, 
not for any crime committed, not 
for any. charge or ſuſpicion of guilt, 
but for opinions merely; ; for opI- 
nions that have no relation to cwil 
— for opi nions that weaken 
none o f the obligations which bind 
| the individual to the ſtate ; for opi- 
of the 
motives which urge him as a citi- 
zen to a faithful diſcharge of his 
duty—but for opinions purely reli- 
gious, 855 

The only queſtion he obſerved 
that remained to be 28 
whether the public g good Nr 
chat the diſſenters ſhould be 7025 
ed to theſe penalties and 2 
He allowed that a re gard to the ge- 
neral good, ought to . all other 
e But then 2 


„ + 


wp 2 the third point he 
that the 555 


dertook 
. aQts which invade 


l 


res him incapable c 


ſenters 20 the charge 3 


as, the abolition of the penal 


0 ye of - * e was 8 ce 852 Be thoſe 


[115 
neceſſary to the general good of the 
kingdom, nor 20 the Pe of the 
tabliſhed form of government, or 
of the eſtabliſhed — church. 
For this purpoſe he remarked, that i 
being admitted without heſitation or 
reſerve to the higher truſt of 1 
lative power, it Was abſurd to 
poſe — might not ſafely be _ 
2 with the lower executive offi« 

: it was abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
a I Avoger” pledge ought to be taken 
fram thoſe who are to execute laws, 
than fram thoſe who are to make 
them ; that greater ſecurity ſhould 
be required from thoſe who cannot 
change the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 
either in church or ftate, than from 
thoſe who can. Mr. Beaufoy took 
this occaſion of vindicating the diſ- 


ublic; referring T- 
Bors je princil es of he Grote 13 
nation, and tv the conduct of the: -\Y 
Engliſh diffenters ever ſince * 
Peg And with' reſpe 2 

iblihed church, he ald, that '4 

abliſhment confiſted in 5 29M 
wk fie enjoyment of the 5 | 
nues, and not of civil or military g / 
offices ; and that the diſſenters had 
never claimed, nor erer withed, to 
claim a participation in the form 
On the other hand he believed: t 5 


give additional ſecurity 0 


would 
the church, by remo the only 
und that exiſted of their reſent- 


ment againf it, and the only bond 
of unionby which they were 
in their various denominations, 'to 


make a common —_ and ſupport 


each other. 
Having cleared u theſe poinits, 
Mr. Beaufoy proceeded” to obſerve, , 


that he thould be aſked, what teſt | 


£44 Os 


* Wn 


only which by the preſent acts would 
A the - -oath. of abjuration 
remacy, and the declaration 

; _— the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
3 The former being ſworn 

F to N faith of chriſtians, would 
"  - exclude all Jews. and infidels, the 
. 5. 8 exclude the 1 Cas 
But it might, perhaps, 

| again. 5 aſſced, why ſhould the Ro- 
was catholics be deprived of their 
natural rights, and ſubjected to op · 
F ious penalties, for an opinion 


as to its political tendeney, as tran- 
2 fubſtantiation To this he ſhould an- 
F f{werwithout heſitation, that if the 
ce eantholics can prove, that though they 
E  arcof the church they are not of the 
| court of Rome; if they can give a 
ſufficient n of loyalty to 999 6h ſo- 
1 tachment tothe laws 
and 383 of their country, he 
5 | | thought they ought to be admitted 
t the civil and itary ſervice of 
te ſtate. He referred here to the 
| es of Scotland, Ireland, Hol- 
- Ny a, Pruſſia, and the dont, 
the emperor; in none o 
which, as he. Xe religious 
ts * made the ground of civil 
( : 


n that was ſometimes drawn 
from the treaty of union which 
e that no alteration what- 
Ever ſhould. ever hereafter be made 
in the eſtabliſhment of the two united 
kingdoms, either in church of ſtate. 
He contended that the * of 

ment was that nothin 
SES from Scotland, ue 
= was then ſtipulated ; but that 
A never be meant, that 
ag was ever to be given her. 

an agreement with another 


8 right of com- 
8 L certaidly ſhall 
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> purely religious, and ſo harmleſs 


 Beanfoy anſwered the ob- 


as was conſiſtent with the ſec 
the eſtabliſhed form of government 


1787. 
not violate that compact by after- 
wards voluntarily giving him a right 
of common upon mine. 

Laſtly, he dwelt much upon the 
2 and ſcandal of af 2; 2206 
ing a moſt ſacred and a a By 5 
ment, by grrem. it with concerns 
that were merely temporal ; and 
noted the diſtreſſing 
which it placed the clergy, who 
were under the neceſſity of giving 
1 to all Ns ON offered themſelves for 
the purpoſe ualification, or of 
N Wen way to grievous 
proſecutions, He concluded with 
moving, that a committee of the 
whole houfe thould take into their 
conſideration fo much of the. aQs 
referred to, as requires perſons, be- 


fore they are admitted into any | 


office or place in corporations, or 


having accepted any office, civil or 


military, or any place of truſt unde. 
the crown, to receive the ſacrament 


of the Lord's Supper, according to 
the rites of the church. of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Beaufoy "ans. anfecicd by 
lord North, . lately had the 
misfortune of loſing his eye · ſight, 
and came down upon this occaſion, 
for the firſt time in the ſefſion. He 


began with . begging, that no one 
would draw any unfair concluſions 
from his oppoſition to the preſent 
motion, or believe upon that account 


that he was an enemy to toleration 


of opinion upon religious fub- 
jets. - In the year 1778, when 


he had the honour of ſerving his - 


majeſty in an high office, he thought 
that a finiſhing ſtroke had been put 
to the penal reſtriftion upon gi 
ous opinions; and that ag 

a toleration had been thaw granted 


If, ſaid be, nn 


fituatien in 


n . 2 
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that can operate as a burthen upon 
any man's conſcience, in God's 
name let it be done away ; but let 
not the admitting of perſons of par- 
ticular denominations into the offi- 
ces of the ſtate be confounded with 
liberty of conſcience. If governs 
ment finds it prudent and neceſſary 


to confine them to perſons of parti- 


cular principles, it has a right ſo to 
do; it is a right belonging to all 
ſtates ; and all have exerciſed it, 
all do exerciſe it, and all will conti- 
nue to exerciſe it. If diſſenters 
claim it as their undoubted, their 
natural right, to be rendered capa- 
ble of enjoying offices, and that 

| plea be admitted, the argument may 
run to all men; the vote of a free- 
holder for a repreſentative to parlia- 
ment is confined to thoſe who poſ- 
ſels a freehold of forty ſhillings or 
upwards ; . thoſe not poſſeſſing that 
qualification may call it an uſurpa- 

tion of their right to prevent them 
from voting all Wt 


We are told, that other countries 


| have no teſt acts, and that their 
eſtabliſhed churches are not endan- 
gered for the want thereof. France 


has proteſtants at the head of her 


army and her finances; and Pruſſia 
employs catholics in her ſervice ; 
but it muſt be conſidered that theſe 
we arbitrary governments, and con- 
ducted upon principles totally dif- 
ſerent from ours. Holland indeed, 
admits men of all religions into her 
army, becauſe, not having ſubjects 
enough of her own, ſhe is obliged to 
have recourſe to foreign troops; but 
there is no place where they reſtrain 
their civil officers more to the eſta- 


9 


— 1 24 


blined principles of the country; 
d the ſame policy prevailed in gers t | 
weden. went through all the acts, and re- 
It had been ſaid, that by the cor- 

poration and teſt acts, every man 
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who refuſes to ſubmit thereto, is 


ſubje& to the ſame puniſhment with - |, 


thoſe who may be convicted of great 2 6 
and heinous crimes. That was not 1 


the fact. No man, becauſe he does 
not chooſe to receive the ſacrament 


of the Lord's Supper, wr oe to 


the uſage of the church of Eng and, 
is ſubjected to any puniſhment what- 
ever. The act holds out puniſn- 
ment to thoſe who fill offices; and 
they are puniſhed for wilfully flying 
in the face of an act of the legiſla- 
ture. Nor was any indignity offer- 
ed to the diſſenters, by not admit- 
ting them to offices, unleſs they qua- 
lified by the teſt act. Have not the 


country reſolved that no king or 


queen ſhould fit on the throne of 


the Britiſh empire; who refuſed to 


comply with the teſt act —If 
the one was offered to any 
prince who would not comply from 


-motives of conſcience, the refuſl. 
ing him no indignity, no inſult. 
ſpect to the intention of 


of the throne to him wo 


With reſp; 
the legiſlature in thoſe acts, it was 
evident from their conduct, ſingu- 
lar as it was, that they meant to 
include both papiſts and diſſenters. 


The corporation act clearly meant 


to exclude the ſectaries, and was. ! 


not meant to extend to the papiſts 3 


but it did not exclude both; the teſt. 
act was chiefly intended againſt 
the papiſts, but alſo included both ; 
and when the parliament paſſed 
both theſe acts, ak knew both pa- 
piſts and diſſenters were included. 
What was the opinion of parha- 
ment at the revolution? That par- 
liament, taught by the miſeries they 


had experienced, and by the dan 


ers they had eſcaped, deliberately 


pealed every one except the cor- 


poration and teſt acts, which they 
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ee as; metr civil 26d x 
1 they pre en 
they thou ht tflem Recef- 
ay re ſife ety the che, arid: 


. wits drav 
ches on one Hand, and for the ſafety 
ck the churck on the other. He 
| ©  eotifideved- the feſt act as the cor- 
nete ſtone of the ebuflitution. King 
James, when lie wiſhed to 


4 Prince and ob 61a af Orange to his 
3Z a the wiſhed to hive their opinion 
on E propriety of repeating the 
s - "teft corporation acts. The 
«= of the prince of Orange 
that he agretd to the removal 


* 2 the co rporation act, 
the teft. 11% aud declared it to be 


oyments to thoſe wilo 
profeſſed a — les of the ſtates, 
1 7 7 y boul not be fo re- 
n on account of tlie want of 


Norking brought James fo 
8 5 ro. the crifis o 
act which reſtrained him, 

an #etdered. it impoſſible for him 

is 1 t6 fill all offices civil and military 
with thoſe of his own ſect, which he 


hope to be enabled to do b * 
2 the fepeal of the teſt Com 


3 all civil em ploy 


E 


d all liberty. He conceived it to 
de the duty. of every member of 
dat houſe to that which in 
a a future period might ſubject the 
nation to the fame dangers it had 
before experienced. 

ile hext remarked on the 
ments reſpecting the clergy of the 
church, who were forced to give 
the Ferament.to all who defired 
it. He faid, fo far from its being 
the wiſh of the clergy of England 
to gain a 1 the teſt act, 
hy ry all alarmed at the — 


* 


4 for the profereitivit of the conftinu- 
” _ tion, By chat parſſathert 2 juſt line 
| for tlie relief of conſci- 


to gain the 


but not of 
the pradkice « of H olland, to confiſſe 


His fate as 
then A; would have been an rar F 


u- took the ſlime fide of the queſtion. 


| ſerved, that there muſt be a 7 52 
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tion 6f propoſing tlie refed! mo 
were A to 2 Ars her inc 
their greateſt firength, — mi. v 
nifter is bound by his ay office to nil 
reflfe the Seam to any au. not 
worthy = 19a he refuſes accord. bot 
ing to Aw, by law lie will be juſti. wh 
fied—the ar of an action mos int 
not prevent a man from doing his on 
duty. If the facrament, in be 
inſkances, was taken unworthily, he civ 
feared many falſe oaths were alfs of 
taken; but could that e 42 ter 
reaſon for the abolition of oaths, the 
which, in many caſes, are ubſclutely th 
neceffary ? The legifſarate is not to ine 
be anſwerable for the uehces Wl te 
of the factament being taken un- | th 
worthily, any more thaw for falſe WI B. 
oaths. do 
He concluded by warning the tu 
houſe of the danger there might be m 
in breaking down the barrier which We 
had Teer ed the confti- ch 
tutiotr. They new the pett- 
lous nature of the cry, Thie 25 


e is in danger; and an incen 
watching his opportunity, mi wp 
as much miſchief by that rel: wk 
the cry of © No Pen hov 
we owe much to the Bonnfielck le 
for the bleffings of liberty which we 
d enjoy, much 1s alfo to tlie 
church for its promotion of Rarmo- 
ny, by its ſubmiſſion to the * 
ment, and its liberal prin, 14 
principles which have benesuragef 
bringing forward the preſent mo- 
tion. 


Mr. Pitt followed lord North, und 


He ſtated fully the diſtinction Which, 

it was neceffary to make, between 

6 e in the offices of ita 
liberty of conſcience. He ob: 


. , , , 0amnGg ff a nRP<_RSALHS 


tion of rights in all ſocleties: 
for itiſtance, in this nation, Mgr 
modes 


3 
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modes of reprefentation neceſſarily 
included modes of qualification. But 
was a man to be conſidered as pu- 
tiſhed or diſgraced, becauſe he does 
not vote for a city, a county, or a, 
borough ? The true queſtion was, 
whether there was any ſubſtantial 
intereſt which made it f Sar 
one part of the community ſhould 
be deprived of a participation in its 
civil offices ? He faid, the ſecurity 
of the eſtabliſhed church was an in- 
tereſt of this nature, and that he 
thought it would be endangered by 


| the _ 1 It had been, 


indee erted, that the diſſen- 


ters had not a wiſh to encroach upon 


the eſtabliſliments of the church. 


| But of this he muſt beg leave to 


doubt : he muſt look to human na- 
ture to find out the ſprings that 


moved their actions. If the danger 


was not certain, at leaſt it was not 
chimerical; it would afford fuffi- 
cient foundation for the fears of the 
members of the eſtabliſhed church; 
and their apprehenfions werenotto be 


; lghtly treated. It was even reaſon- 
' able to conclude, without imputing 


amy injuſtice to the diffenters, that 
if they ſaw. an opening ang Sarma 
them they would attempt changes : 
there is a natural defire in all men to 
extend the influence of their reli- 
gion; the diſſenters were never 
backward in this, and it was ne- 


ceeſſary for the eſtabliſhment to have 


an eye to them. There are ſome 
diſſenters who declare that the 


church of England is a relique of 


popery ; others, that all eſtabliſ- 
ments are wicked and unlawful. 
Theſe may not be the opinions of 


the majority ; but no means can be 


deriſed to admit the moderate part 
of the diſſenters, and to exclude the 
more violent ; the ſame bulwark 
mult be kept up againſt all. Mr. 


& #5 


fr r 9 
Pitt further remarked, that a cor- 


the hands of diſſenters, which might 


not unfrequently happen in caſe 
the act was repealed, was à very 
different thing from à diſſenting 
member ſitting in that houſe. When. 
a diſſenting repreſentative was cho- 
ſen by members of the church of 


England, he was more likely ts 


come in with ſentiments friendly 
to the eſtabliſhment, than if he was 
choſen by 'a majority of diffenters : 
in this latter caſe it would be his 
intereſt to play the game of the 
diſſenters againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church. He concladed, with declar- 
ing, that the diſcretionary power 
wiſely lodged and liberally exerciſed, 
every year in bills of indemnity by 
the legiflature, left the. diffenters | 
no reaſonable ground of complaint; 
and that they poſſeſſed as perfect 
a toleration as the ſecurity of the | 
eſtabliſhed conftitution in church” 
and ſtate could admit. 5 = 
Mr. Fox, in a long and able 
ſpeech ſupported the motion for a 
committee, and went over all the. 
arguments which, on former, occa- 
fions, he had urged in ſupport of the 
repeal. He concluded with remark- 


2 


ing that on the preſent occaſion he 


fhould'be ſuſpected of being biafſed ? 
by any improper partiality oY ' 
the diſſenters. Their conduct in a 
late political reyolution was well 
known; but he was willing to let 
them ſee, that though they loſt light 
of the principles of the conſtitution 
upon that occaſion, he ſhould not 
upon any occaſion Joſe ſight of his | 
principles of toleratib᷑n. : 
The motion was alſo ſupported by 
fir Harry Houghton, Mr. Smith, 
and fir James Johnſtone; and op- 
poſed by fir William Dolben ; Who, 


in proof of dangerous deſigns en- 8, 


[H 4 tertained 
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3 tertained by the diſſenters, read a 
8 . a paſſage from a book written by a 
* diſtin iſhed miniſter of their body, 


in which'h obſerves, « That their 


ſilent propagation of the truth would 


in tlie end prove efficacious. They 
were wiſely placing, as 1t were grain 


by grain, a train o 4 + 99 to 


: which a match would one da 


| lid to blow up the fabric of er- 


ror, which could never be again 
raiſed upon the ſame foundation.” 


The, queſtion being put, it paſſed 


in the WE: ayes 100 —noes 


178. 
3 the 20th af A- 


2oth. April. {5G the houſe being 


© ina committee of ſupply, the chan- 
F cellor of the exchequer opened his 


budget | for the ſervice of the cur- 
rent year. It was a matter, he faid, 

at ſatisfaction to him, 3 
the houſe he doubted not, would be 
rejoiced to hear, that he had ſuch an 
account of the ſtate of the finances 


4 to lay before them, as would juſtify 
the ſanguine expectations which on 


ſeveral former occaſions he had ven- 

tured to expreſs before them. The 
| ſervices of the year would be found 

amply provided for; and though it 
had not yet been practicable to re- 


- duce ſome of our moſt expenſive 


eſtabliſhments. to the level which he 
had expected, and to what the com- 


mittee of revenue in the preceding 
ſeſſion had fixed 2s an adequate 


2 I peace eſtabliſhment, yet, without 
| the tmpoſition . of any additional 


6 burtheas, the plan for the diminu- 


tion of the national debt would be 


ſtrictly purſued, and the ſeveral 
| quarterly dr of the 2 50,000l. 
ular] 


He then e to ſtate to the 
committee the ſeveral public char- 
ges, and the. ways and N 8.8 
e n 


1 


- 


* 
* 
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The amount of the 
charge for the navy _ 
Was „ C. 2,286, ooh 

For the amp 1,881,169 


The reduction, he ſaid, which had 


been intended in theſe eee 
unavcidably defeated; the former 
exceeding the eſtimate of, the com- 
mittee 486,000. the latter 23 1900 
The ordnance eſti- 
mates were leſs than 
that of the commit tee, 
and amounted to 
Miſcellaneous ſer - 
vices to 
Scotch roads, &e. Ke, 
For deficiencies, &c. 1 43 5,000 
Some few other particulars made 
the total amount of the ſupply 
6,676, oool. 
The ways and means by which 
this ſum was to be raiſed were as 
follow: 


The . and 


J. 328,56 


malt duties 3, 862 

The ſurplus Fo the 1 | 107 i 
ſinking fund - - - 14,226,000 

Increaſe of cuſtoms 2 50,000 
Increaſe of aſſeſſments 400,000 
Army ſavipgs - = 2240, ooo 
The ſavings from ar- 

my accompts - - - 180,000 
Revenue from conſo- _ 93 

lidating plan, and cam- | 

brics - =» - 180,000 
The ſum to be paid "2% Ar 

from the Faſt-India © 

company, and carried 

to the ſervice of the pre- e 

ſent year - - - 320,000 


Such were the ſpecific ſums in- 
tended for the diſcharge of the pub-_ 


lic expences ; and there were others 
which might be added, and which. 


he would ſtate to the committee. 
Two principal circumſtances ope- 
rated to the diminution of laſt year's 


receipts in the cuſtoms ; obe ＋ 2 


328,000 
96,760 


the failure of the crops in our Weſt 
India Iſlands, which, in the article 
of ſugars alone, . occaſioned a defal- 


009 

169 cation of 320, oo0l.; the other was, 
had the ſuſpenſion of trade, ariſing 
was from the yarious negociations that 
mer were pending, which, from the 
m- uncertainty to traders, cauſed alſo 
ol. a conſiderable decreaſe in the cuſ- 


toms. But theſe were circumſtau- 
ces not likely to happen this year, 
nor, propaþly, to recur for a conſi- 
derable time. No doubt then re- 
mained of the income-of the preſent 
year equalling, if not confiderably 
exceeding, the average of any one 
that preceded it. Theſe expeCta- 
tions were warranted by the increaſe 


the treaty, muſt take place with 

France; and by the promiſe of the 
| moſt exuberant crops in the Weſt 
Indies. From theſe, and other 
circumſtances, he ſhould take the 
whole. of the ways means at 
6,67, oool. from which deduct- 
ing 6,676, oool. there would ariſe 
a ſurplus to anſwer any extraordi- 
nary expence of 91, oool. After a 
few other obſervations, he ſaid, he 
would not trouble the committee 


— ab T att a4! 


by a motion for the diſpoſal of the 
ſurplus now in the exchequer ; and 
by again intimating his intention of 


the retailing of ſpirits. This, he 
conceived, might be attended with a 


ons liquors in an inordinate degree : 
however, as he did not mean to ſtate 
it as part of the ways and means, he 
would bring it forward on another 
occaſion. He had omitted giving 


a that buſineſs had been formerly 
1 determined, and as the produce 
| 2 | 


of trade which, in conſequence of 


further on the preſent occaſion, than 
augmenting the duty on licences for 


collateral good effect, that of pre- 
renting the conſumption of ſpiritu- 


notice that there would be a lottery, 
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of would undoubtedly anſwer the claims 


of the loyaliſts. 
Mr. Sheridan obſerved, that the 
air of triumph with which the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had ſet out, 
but ill became the humiliating and 
mortifying ſituation in which he 
ſtood, obliged to come forward and 
ſtate the finances of the country to 
be in ſo very different a condition 
from that in which he had laſt year 


| fo confidently aſſerted they would at 
preſent ſtand. The right honour. 
able gentleman would be pleaſed to 


recollect, that he had again and 


again warned him of the fallacy of 


the principles upon which the ſele& 
committee had proceeded, He then 
read part of the report of the com- 
mittee, and ſaid they had there 


aſſerted, that the receipts would 


amount to 15, 397, oool. but he af. 


firmed, that an actual deficiency of 


goo, oool. exiſted; as, from the 


Ith of January 1786, to the 5th of 
January 1787, the income was but 


14, 44 5, 00. To the expenditure 
of 15, 563, oool. muſt be added the 


million for the purpoſe of reducing 


the national debt; the expenditure 


of the country would then amqunt 
to 16, 563, oool. while the total in- 


come amounted to no more than 


14, 445, oool. Such was the real 


ſtate of the revenue. Preſſing the 


Eaſt India company for the money 
due from them was, in his opinion, 
a moſt dangerous reſource, and + 
would, he apprehended, ſhake their 
very foundation. With reſpe& to 


the increaſe expected on ſugars, 
from the proſpect of an abundant 
crop, he conſidered it as merely ſpe- 
culative; and in the fame li 
could not but view moſt of the other 
== of increaſe. They were at 


{| but temporary, and to expect 
from them a permanent revenue was 


abſurd. 


t he 


= 


| vernment; for, perhaps, at no 
mer peried were their affairs in a 
1 ; arid this country 


5 
1 * 


- 


| and defied Mr, 
out any paſlage that could be inter- 


the average 


| e By and he hoped that the 
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| the moſt valuable part of its regt 


abſurd. New taxes muſt be levied, 
or ſome ſtrong meaſure adopted, to 
render the income ſuperior to the 
expenditure. A clear account ſhould 
have been laid before the public, 


| who did not expect a got any and 


convinced of the 


the calculations of the board of 


_ revenue ; and he doubted not but 
the committee would concur with 
them in opinion, if a fair ſtatement 
cf the buſineſs were ſubmitted: to 


their inſpection. 


Mir. Greaville ſaid, he could not 
At filent when the board of revenue, 
of which he had the hanour to be a 


member, was. ſo feverely repre- 
hended. He . 


expectation which the board held 
out had been completely anſwered. 


He then read a part of the reports, 
"Sheridan to. point 


preted as an acknowledgment, that 
of the year 1785 was 
to be taken for ſubſequent years, as 
it was expreſsly ſaid, (that the 


taxes muſt always be liable to tem- 


ptrary variations.” He 

with the honourable gentleman, 
that the public ought not to- be de- 
ceived by fallac des of 


ious a 8 


entleman would agree 
at their hopes ſhould 


hon e 


with him, t 


not be damped by miſrepreſentati- 


ons of a contrary nature. To him 
the fate of the revenue appeared 
particularly flattering, as well as 


that of the Eaſt India company, 
whoſe foundation could not be 
| ſhaken by the payment of part of 


the ſum which they owed to 85. 
Or- 


. 


Irs. in a 


* 


poſſeſſions. be he 
Mr. Fox begged leave to Knoy 
from. the raiſins, whether the re. 
Port of the committee of revenue, 
ſtating 1 5, 390, oool. to be the in. 
come of the country, was the foun. 
dation of his appropriating a million 


annually to the diſcharge of the na. 


tional debt? He inſiſted, that the 


manner of forming an average of the 
taxes by one year was fallacious; 
and contended, that the annual re. 


venue was conſiderably leſs than the 


expenditure. , FE 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, that the baſis of 
the appropriation of the million was 
on the income of the country; and 
defended the report of the commit. 
tee of revenue, whoſe ſtatement, he 
inſiſted, was fair and accurate. He 
then took notice of Mr. Sheridan's 
aſſertion, that the income ſhauld be 
rendered ſuperior to the expendi- 
ture, e 
by new taxes. Theſe were princi- 
ples of which he did not approve; 
for he thought it far better to make 
old taxes productive than to levy 
new ones. He concluded with ſay- 
ing, that a concurrence of circum- 
flances warranted the expectation of 


a large increaſe of revenue, 


cularly in the department the 
. 

Mr. Fox deſired to know what 
was to be done with the appropri- 


ated million, if the income fell con- 


ſiderably ſhort : if a loan yere pro- 
poſed, unleſs in circumſtances of a 
Very, peculiar kind, he ſhould think 
it his duty to oppoſe it. He agreed 
that it was better to render old 
taxes productive, than to impoſe 
new ones; and it was fairer to make 
juſt eſtimates at once than to come 


afterwards. The publicity of the 


ſtrong meaſures, or 


wh — 4.2" - ans. AS aa: & © 50 


fnances of this country was its 


greateſt bleſſin 1 and had been the 
now Wl afeguard- of the conſtitution. He 
e *. WY conclided. with recommending to 
nue, niniſtry to come forward in a manly 


ind ingenuous manner, and ſtate 
at once the real fituation of the re- 


finances of the prince of Wales; 
eaſed to re- 


Our readers will be pt | 
collect, that the eſtabliſhment of 
his royal os garde houſhold took 
place upon his coming of age, in 
the year 1783, during the adminiſ- 
tration of the duke of Portland. It 
is well known that a great difference 
of opinion ſubſiſted at that time 
between the great perſonage, with 


un. 
venue. 8 L 
na. Mr. Pitt ſaid, he did not intend 
the to adopt the meaſure of a loan, if 
the e revenues fell off; but to raiſe a 
16; ermanent income to anſwer the 
re fixed 8 of 4 ＋ * 0 
he WE n the 2 y © 
20th April. April, previous to the 
of Wl opening of the budget, a ſubject 
as was brought forward in the houſe 
d of commons by Mr. Alderman 
. Newnham, which had for ſome time 
e before ſtrongly engaged the atten- 
k tion and feelings of the public— 
? namely, the embarraſſed tate of the 


affair reſted, and the perſons, whoſe 
duty it was to give him their ad- 
rice upon the ſubject, reſpecting the 
ſum to be allowed for that purpoſe. 


was thought becoming the credit of 
the nation, and the exalted rank of 
the heir apparent to the throne, the 


article of expenditure, and the œco- 
10 incurring debt, the miniſters of 


that day are ſaid to have propoſed, 
that an annual income ſhould be 


whom the final ſettlement of the 


Upon a full conſideration of what 


great increaſe in the value of every 


nomy of ſuch a liberal proviſion as 
might totally e the neceſſity 
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ſettled _ him by parliament of 
100,000l. This propoſition is ſaid 
to have been not only entirely diſ- 
approved of by the king, but re- 
jected with expreffions of ſuch 
marked reſentment, as to make the 
immediate reſignation of thoſe mi- 
niſters more than probable. In this 
emergency the prince of Wales, 
who had early manifeſted a favour- 
able opinion of that party, inter- 
poſed, and gave the world, upon 
this his firſt ſtep in public life, a 
ſtrĩking proof both of filial duty and 
public ſpirit. He ſignified his de- 
ſire, that the whole buſineſs ſhould 
be left to the king; and declared 
his- readineſs to aceept of whatever 
proviſion the king in his wiſdom and 
goodneſs might think moſt fit; and, 
at the ſame time, he - expreſſed his 
earneſt wiſhes, that no miſunder- 
ſtanding ſhould ariſe between the 
king and his then miniſters, on ac- 
count of any arrangement, in which 
his perſonal intereſt only was con- 
cerned. In conſequence of this in- 
terference the affair appears to have 
been accommodated, and an allow- 
ance of 50, oool. a year, payable out 
of the civil liſt revenue, was ſettled 
upon his royal highneſs. 1 70 
A very few years experience made 
it but too manifeſt, that this provi-! 
fion was inadequate to the purpoſe 
for which it was deſigned. In the 
year 1786 the. prince was found to 
have contracted a debt to the 
amount of about 100,000l. exclu- 
ſive of 50,000l. and upwards ex- 
pended on Carleton-houſe. With- 
out preſuming to make any refleQi- 
ons, upon this debt, we cannot avoid 
doing juſtice to the ſubſequent con- 
duct of his royal highneſs. He was 
no ſooner acquainted with the em- 
barraſſed ſtate of his affairs, and the 
great diſtreſs, in which it neceſſarily 
. involved 


* 


* 
% 


” - him. 
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involved a conſiderable number of his 
' ereditors, than he came to a reſolu- 
tion of taking ſome effectual mea- 
ſures fox their relief. . : 
His firſt application was to the 
king his father, upor 

tion alone he wiſhed to rely, and to 
whoſe judgment he declared his 
rein to ſubmit his paſt and to 
conform his future conduct. By his 
majeſty's directions, a full account 


— 


of the prince's affairs were laid 
before him; but (whether it was 


from any diſſatisfaction with thoſe 
accounts, or with any other parts of 
the prince's conduct, or from ſome 
other cauſe, has not tranſpired) a 
direct refuſal to afford him any re- 
lief was conveyed to his royal high - 
neſs through one of his principal of- 
ficers of ſtate. vi Lanes 
In conſequence of this refuſal, the 
prince of Wales appears to have 
conceived himſelf bound in honour 
and juſtice to have recourſe to the 
only expedient, that was now left 
is determination was prompt 
and manly. The day after he re- 
ceived the meſſage from the king, 
he diſmiſſed the officers of his court, 
and reduced the eftabliſhment of his 
houſhold to that of a private gentle- 
man; he ordered his horſes to be 
fold, the works at Carleton-houſe to 
be ſtopped, and ſuch parts, as were 
not neceſſary for his perſonal uſe, to 
be ſhut up. EO 


From theſe ſavings an annual ſum , 


of 40, cool. was ſet apart, and veſted 
in the hands of truftces for the pay- 
ment of his debts. 

"This conduct, however laudable 
it may appear, did not eſcape cen- 
ſure. þ It was repreſented, eſpecially 


by the followers of the court, as 


recipitate, and diſreſpectful to the 
King, and was ſaid to have been 


upon whoſe affec- 


intended, yet full of dan 


a principal cauſe of that diſtance 
which, unhappily, has too long and 
too manifeſtly ſubſiſted between 
them. An event, which happened 
ſoon after, afforded a public proof 
of the diſpleaſure he had incurred; 
we mean the danger to which his 
 majeſty's life was expoſed in the 
month of Auguſt 1786. Upon that 
occaſion no notice whatever of the 
accident was conveyed to the prince 
of Wales by the court—He learned 
it at Brighthelmſtone from the in- 
formation of a priyate' correſpon- 
dent. He immediately flew to 
Windſor. He was received there 
by the queen, but the king did not 
It was impoffible that the ſitua- 
tion, to which the heir apparent to 
the throne was reduced, ſhould he 
regarded with indifference either at 
home or abroad ; and what made 
_ the indignity of his condition the 
more generally felt and lamented 
was, that no man was ever more 
highly qualified by diſtinguiſhed af. 
fability, amiable manners, and a no- 
ble and liberal diſpoſition, to adorn 
the ſplendour to which his exalted 
birth entitled him. It is reported, 


that the duke of Orleans, the richeſt 


individual in Europe, who was at 
this time upon a viſit in this country, 
preſſed him in the ſtrongeſt manner 
to make uſe of his fortune, till ſome 
favourable change ſhould take place 
in his circumſtances, to whatever ex- 
tent he might find neceſſary. This 
offer, though doubtlefs generouſly 
in its 
poſſible tendency, to the public 
welfare, the prince of Wales, from 
a nice ſenſe of duty to the public, 
declined. The fame public prin- 
ciple withheld him” alfo from avail- 
ing himſelf of thoſe reſources, * 


U 


the uſurious ſpeculations of monied 
men are well known to keep con- 
fantly open in this nation to the 
temporary wants of the neceſſitous. 

It was in theſe circumſtances of 
private diſtreſs and public ſpirit, 
that the expedient was ſuggeſted to 
his royal highneſs by ſeveral reſpec- 


mons, of appealing to the juſtice and 
22 of the nation in parlia- 
ment. To this meaſure the prince 
appears to have aſſented, not more 
from a natural wiſh to free himſelf 
from his pecuniary embarraſſments, 
than from a defire to do away any 
bad impreſſion, that the misfortune 
of having incurred the royal diſplea- 
ſure, and the conſequent refuſal of 
affording. him any relief, might 
have left upon the minds of the 
We. 8 

Accordingly on the day already 
mentioned Me Alderman Newn- 

ham demanded, in his place, of the 

chancellor of the exchequer, whether 

it was the intention of his ma- 

jeſty's miniſters to bring forward 
; any propofition for reſcuing the 
prince of Wales from his preſent 
embarraſſed and diſtreſſed fituation'? 
For though his conduct, under the 
dfficulties, with which he laboured, 
reflected the higheſt honour 1 
his character, yet he thought it 
would bring indelible diſgrace upon 
the nation, if he were ſuffered to 


remain any longer in his preſent 


reduced cireumſtances. o this 
queſtion. Mr. Pitt replied, that it 
| vas not his duty to bring forward 
a ſubject of the nature that had 
been mentioned, except by the com- 
mand of his majeſty. It was not 
neceſſary therefore that he ſhould 
lay more, in anſwer to the queſtion 
Mit to him, than that be Bad not 
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table members of the houſe of com-. 


[125 
been honoured with ſuch a com- 
mand. Upon this Mr. Newnham 
ave notice of his intentions to 
Flog the ſubje& regularly by a mo- 
tion before the houſe on the fourth 
day of May. I 
In the mean time the ve 
friends of the prince of 21th. 
Wales were indefat gable. in their 
endeavours to procure the ſupport 
of the independent members of 
parliament to the propoſed motion; 
and at ſeveral meetings, which were 
held for that r their num 
bers were ſo conſiderable as to give 
cauſe of ſerious alarm to the mi- 
niſter. On the 24th of April, Mr. 
Pitt, after requeſting that Mr. 


Newnham would inform the houſe 


more particularly of the nature of 
the motion he intended to make, 


adverted to the extreme delicacy of 


the ſubje& ; and declared, that the 
knowledge he poſſeſſed of many 
circumſtances relating to it made 
him extremely anxious to perſuade 
the houſe, if poſſible, to prevent 
the diſcuſſion of it. Should how- 
ever the honourable member per- 
fiſt in his determination to bring it 
forward, it would be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to lay thoſe circumſtances | 
before- the public ; and however | 
diſtreſſing it might prove to him as | 
an individual, from the profound 
reſpect he had for every p 1 f 

the royal family, he ſhould di 
charge his duty to the 
enter fully into the ſubject. At the 
fame time Mr. Rolle, an adherent 
of the miniſter's, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf greatly by his zeal upon 
this occaſion, declared, that the 
Wer involved matter, by which 
conſlitution, both in church and 
Hate, might be eſſentially affected; 
and that if the friends of the prince 
8 of 
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of Wales perſiſted in their attempt, it and to expreſs their earneſt wiſhey 
would be neceſſary to enquire into that it might be agcommodated iy 
thoſe circumſtances alſo. ſome other manner, Mr. Sh eridan 
What the circumſtances ſo ſo- got up to declare, that the 1 
lemnly adverted to by Mr. Pitt in tions and menaces, which had been 


this converſation were, the houſe thrown out upon a former occaſion, 
was left, for the preſent, to conjec- made it impoſſible for the prince to 
ture. The menace thrown out by recede with honour. He id he 
Mr. Rolle was well known to Kd had the higheſt authority to declare, 
4 lude to ſome ſuppoſed connection that his royal highneſs had no other 
ween the prince and Mrs. Fitz- wiſh, than that every circumſtance 
herbert, a lady of a very reſpecta- in the whole ſeries of his conduct 
ble Raman cathohc family, to whom ſhould be moſt minutely and ac. 
be had for ſome time manifeſted a curately inquired into; that no pan 
155 attachment. For, notwith- of his conduct, circumſtances, or 
the poſlibility of a mar- fituation, ſhould be treated with 
e between thoſe two parties was ambiguity, concealment, or affected 
ally guarded againſt by the tenderneſs, but that . re- 
ol marriage act, gregt pains had lated to him ſhould be Ae 
taken, and not entirely with- openly, and with fair, manl 
out ſucceſs, to miſlead the ignorant, direct examination; and that E 
and to inſlame the minds of the ready, as a peer of Great Brita; ; 
that ſubjeR ; with what to give in another place the moſt 
view, 2 wauld have ond more eaſy 5 anſwers to any queſtions that 
2 conceive in former times than ht be put to him. —Mr. Rolle 
at preſent, when all the enemies of 85 erved, in reply, that he had acted 
houſe of Brunſwick are fup- and ſhould act as it became an in- 
pres to have ceaſed from amongſt 1 70 country gentleman to do, 
e nation. n the deareſt intereſts of the na- 
5 h. On the 27th of the ſame. tion were at fake, from the con- 
| month Mr. Newnham, in viction of his own mind; and that 
| compliance with the requeſt that if the motion propo ſed was perhilt- 
bad been made, fignified to the ed in, he ſhould uld ſtate without re- 
houſe, that the motion he intended ſerve his ſentiments upon the ſubje®t 
to make, would be to the fol- he had alluded to, according as the 
_ Owing effect, That an humble matter ſtruck him. Mr. A de- 
s be preſented to his majeſty, clared, that he had heen greatly miſ- 
praying him to take into his royal underſtood, if it was conceived that 
conlideration the preſent . embar- he meant to throw out any inſinua- 
rafſed Nate of the affairs of the tions injurious to the character of 
'£ nce of Wales, and to grant him the prince of Wales. The 2 | 
ch relief as his royal wiſdom culars, to which he he allude 
hold think fit, and that the * which he might find it neceſſary to 
would make good the, fame.” Se- fate fully to 5 houſe, related. only 
Feral Tast on both fides of the 2 His pe affairs, and to # 
houſe «rs riſen to Aeprecate the ſnd that hl that had taken 
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withe, ought would ſatiafy the houſe. of 
ted ij Wi the impropriety of complying with 
enda Will the propoſed motion. „ 
Anu; ch., On the goth Mr. Newn- 
been i n ham roſe again, to make 3 
aſien, ew obſervations upon what had 
ce to Bill paſſed on Friday preceding. He 
d he marked, that much had been ſaid 
dare, ¶ af the tenderneſs of the graund upon 
ther i which be trod, and of the dangeraus 
ance conſequences that might axiſe from 
dud lis perſeyerance. He declared him- 
ac. ſelf totally ignorant of the grounds 
part a thoſe apprehenſions, with which 


N athers were do unaccountably filled. 
I there was danger in the meaſure, 
let thoſe who gave occaſion to it 
*. trembile at the conſequences. He 


[ed faw none;; che prinoe ſaw none: and 
ud it was by his expreſs deſire that he 
"a8 now gave notice he -ſhopld purſue 


* kis deſign. Highly honoured, as he 
Ji conceived himſelf to be by the 
at prince's confidence upon this occaſi- 
le an, he was nat to be intimidated; 
d 0d he caulil aſſure the houſe, that 
2 neither was his royal highneſs to be 
, ; deterred from his purpoſe by the baſe 
and falſe rumours, which were ſpread 
on the farmer debate, eame down 
ths day with immediate authority 
from the prince of Wales, to aſſure 
the houſe there was no part of his 
conduct that __ _ nun jr 
unwilling to have inveſtigated. in 
the fulleſt manner. With regard 
to the private correſpandenge al- 
luded ta, he wiſhed it to be | laid 


| take upon himſelf 20 aſſert, that it 
would prove the conduct of his 
al highneſs to haue been in the 
ligheſt degree amiable, and would 
| reſent as uniform and perfect a 

pituxe of duty and obedience, as 
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| before the houſe, becauſe he could 


nen, in any inſtance, had been 


ſne wn from a ſon to his father, or 
from a ſubject to his ſovereign, 
With reſpect to the debt, hich was 
the cauſe of his preſent difficulties, 

the prince was Willing, if the houſe 
ſhould deem at neceſſary, to give a 
Hir and general account in writi 


of every part of it; and if any ſu; 
Pigion ſhould exiſt, that this or that 


— article might comprehend 
ums of money — — 
he would give a clear explanation 
of the particulars to his (majeſty, or 
to his miniſters. . Laſtly, with re- 
ſpect to alluſions made by one mem- 
ber, to ſomething full of danger ts 
the church and ftate, he wiſhed he had 
ſpoken more explicitly. If he al- 


luded to a certain low and mali- 


cious rumour, which had been 


doors, he was authoriaed to de- 


clare it to be a falſehood. He had 
thaugbt that a tale, fit only to m- 
poſe upon the loweſt of the Wee, 
could not have gained credit for a 
moment in that houſe, or with any 
ane * the moſt ordinary 
portion of common ſenſe and reflec- 
tion ; but when it appeared that ap 

invention ſo groſs and malicious, @ 
. 

been cireulated with ſo much induſ- 

try and ſucceſs, as to have 2 | 

impreſſion upon the minds of the 
members of that hauſe, 1. both | 
proved the uncommon pains taken 
by the enemies of the prince of 
Wales to depreciate his character 
and injure him in the opinion af his 
country, and ought to be a caution 
to the houſe, and to the nation at 
large, how they gave credit. to any 


other ſcandalous and malignant re- 
ports that ware circulated to hie 


prejudice, Mr. Fox eoneluded with 
adding, that he was er _— 
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Ered by his royal highneſs to de. 


3% _ that he was ready, as a peer of 


— 2 to anſwer in the other 
uſe any the moſt pointed queſtions, 


| - _ at could be put to him reſpecting 


this report, or to afford his majeſty 
& his miniſters any other gr ny 
or ſatisfaQtion they might require. 
Vir. Rolle replied, that he was 
: act Gngular in his fears for the 
church; other gentlemen had been 


” equally — and he ſhould be 


appy to find that their = "608 jw 
ions were groundlefs. The ri 

Honourable member had ſaid, that 
he fact alluded to was impoſſible 
to have happened. They all knew, 
indeed, that there were certain laws 
and afts* of parliament which for- 


bade it, and made it null and void; 


but ſtill it might have taken place, 
though not under the formal ſanc- 
tion of law ; and upon that point he 
__ wiſhed to be ſatisfſied. Mr. Fox 
 pbſerved, that though what he had 

faid before was, he thought, ſuf- 

Ancient to ſatisfy every candid and 
Uberal mind, he was willing, if poſ- 
fible, to ſatisfy the moſt perverſe. 

When he denied the calumny in 
queſtion, he meant to deny it, not 


Se n end to the effect of 


certain exiſting laws, but to deny it 


in toto, in point of fact as well as 
law. The fact not only never could 
bave happened legally, but never 
did happen in any way whatſoever, 
and had from the beginging'! been a 
baſe and malicious alſnood. Mr. 


Rolle roſe again, and defired to 


know, whether what Mr. Fox had 
laſt faid; was to be underſtood as 
fpoken from direct authority. Mr. 
Fox replied, 1 he Nax. dect au- 
e 10 been peck⸗ 
It a to have ex 
ed, Je fo ma ns Arne 18 
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1787. 
Rolle would have expreſſed his ful 
ſatisfaction; and being called upon 
by a member ſo to do, he ſaid that 
nothing ſhould induce him to ad 
otherwiſe than to his own judgment 
ſhould ſeem proper. An anſwer 
had certainly been given to his 
queſtion, and the houſe would judge 
themſelves of that anſwer. This 
conduct occaſioned ſome warm re- 
flections from Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Grey, who ſaid, that the mem- 
ber, after having put a pointed 
t queſtion for the ſolution of doubts 
exiſting in his own mind, and has. 
ing received an immediate anſwer, 
was bound in honour and fairneſs 
either to declare that he was fatisf- 
ed, or to take ſome means of putting 
the matter into ſuch a ſtate of in- 
quiry as ſhould ſatisfy him. To 
remain filent, or to declare that the 


houſe might judge for itſelf, was 


neither manly nor candid : it tended 
to aggravate 'in a' high degree the 
— falſnood — oY been 
ropagated, by admitting a ſuppo- 
tion, that the prince might autho- 
rize a falſe denial of the Mr. 
Pitt defended Mr. Rolle with great 
warmth, and declared, that what had 
been ſaid by the members who pre- 
ceded him was the moſt direct attack 
upon the freedom of debate, and 
liberty of ſpeech in that houſe, that 
he had ever heard fince he fat in par- 
liament. Mr. Rolle ſtated ſhortly 
the part he had taken, declared that 
he had been induced ſo to do by his 
affection for the prince; that he had 
not ſaĩd he was unſatisfied; and that 


he left the whole to the judgment of 


the honſe. 

The favourable indybeilitn; which 
this debate, the open and manly 
conduct of the prince, and the 


treated 


e with WAGES he! had been 
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treated - in his moſt private and 
perſonal concerns, left upon the 
minds : of men both within and 
without the doors of parliament, 
appears to have given the miniſter 
a ſerious apprehenſion, that upon 
the queſtion itſelf he miglit be left 
it May. in a minority For the 
next day overtures were 
made to his royal highneſs to 
bring the - buſineſs to à private 
xccommodation. On Thurſday. the 
zd of May Mr. Pitt had an audience 
at Carleton-houſe, and the ſame 
the Prince was informed 
— b majeſty's command, in ge- 
erdl- terme, tliat if the motion in- 


tinded. to be male the nent day 


in 8 be 


e be 


L *. mc neſg 95 ay 


ag, e m—_— He — 
AS in the houſe, in 
ih upwards: of 400. members 


'& 


proce: Higheſt: ſatisfaction. in being 
able: to ibforin the houſe that bis 
intended motion was no longer ne- 
mp pap members joined 

in expreſſing in the warmeſt: terms 
the great — this informa- 
tion gave them. | 

In conſequence of -the accommo- 


dation above mentioned, the ac- 


counts of his royal highneſs were 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of com- 
miſſioners named by the king, and 


on the 21ſt of May the following 


meſſage from his majeſty was de- 
bvered to both houſes of parlia- 
ment: 

* It is with the greateſt concern 
his majeſty acquaints the houſe 


| * of commons, that from the ac 
counts which have been laid be- 
4 fore his majeſty by the prince of 


Wales, it appears that the prince 
Vor. XXIX. 


imbled;! roſe and ſaid, he ** 


bs 


« has incurred a debt to s large 
amount, which if left to be dif- 
&« charged out of his annual in- 


&© come, would render it im flible mY A» h 


« for him to ſupport an e 
« ment TENOR and ſta- 
« tion. „„ 4; 6+ 


i; Painful, a6 neee to - 4 | 


oft 


is majeſty to propoſe-an'atdi- 
on to the hegvy enpenees . 
1 ah borne: by. his people, his 
majeſty is induced; from his pa» 
6 + oa affection to the prinee..,of 


« Wales, to reeur to the .hiberality _ 


« and attachment of his faithful 


«© commons for their aſſiſtance 9 | 


«6 an-opcafion ſo: - e 19, 2 
«« majeſty's. feelings; and to the 
«< eaſe and . of ſo, axy 6h 
ed a; branch of his royal family 

« His majeſty conld ,ngt, 7 — 


« ever, ex or deſire the afliſtance 


« of this houſe, but on a — 
« grounded expectation that oe 
prince will avoid contracting any 


debts i in future. L diba 
„With a view to this object, ank 
« from an anxious deſire ty, mow 
& any . poſſible doubt of the f 
« gieney of the prince's income to 


66 ſupport. —_ the dignity of his 


« ſituation ; his majeſty hasdireQ- 


% ed a Gr of 10, oool. per 
c to be paid out of his civil 2 | 
I 


« addition to the allowance whi 

< his majeſty has hitherto; given 
« him; and his majeſty has, the ſa- 
ce tisfaction to inform the houſe, 
* that the prince of Wales has 
« given his majeſty the fulleſt aſſu- 
. rance of his determination to 
5 confine his future expences. with- 

«© in the income, and has alſo 
« ſettled « plan for arranging thoſe 
expences in the ſeveral depart- 
«© ments, and for fixing an order 
« for payment. under ſuch regula- 
« tions as his majeſty truſts will 
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dt ine ſum wanting te complete, 


ich a 


e manner, the Work 
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Payments made by col. | 
Hothary; particulars 4. 7 : 4 
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Salaries 1 * i. "$78 
Stables 37˙919 
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The day following an humble ad-; 

a vas ordered to be preſented to 
the king, in which after the uſual 
thanks to his majeſty, N Tran 
defire; that his :itajeſty- will be g 
cicufly pleaſed id direct che: film: of 
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Motion by Mr. Fox, for repealing the ſhop tax; ſupported by Mr, Lambton ; 
reply of My. Pitt; motion rejected. Bill brought in for farming the poſt= 
borſe duty ; meets an early oppoſition ; Mr. Pitt's defence of the meaſure; 
not repugnant to the conſtitution, nor dangerous as a N oppoſed 
on the ſecond reading by Vir. Marſham, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Baftar4, 
and Mr. Wyndham ; Bill paſſed. Singular petition' from * tk 
in Newgate.  Inſolvent bill paſſes the houſe of commons; oppoſed” and 
re eftellin the houſe of lords; Dae of the chanceller upon meaſures 
7 that nature ; of lord Rawdon. Morion by Mr. Grey, relative to abuſes 
in the poſt office; facts from the report of the committee; animadwverfion by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan upon Mr. Pitt's conduct; retort of the latter 
upon the coalition; fricture on Mr. Pitt's temporis ing with lord North, by 
Mr. Adam; violent altercation between Mr. Pitt and Mr: Grey; notion 
of cenſure reſpecting the poſt office by My. Grey ; oppoſed by lord Maitland 
and Mr; Pitt; rejected without a diviſion Motion in the houſe of lords, 
relative to the votes of the dukes of Dutenfberry and Gordon, in the eleckion 
of the fixteen peers; oppoſed by the chancellor; ſupported by lord Kinnaird; 
opinions of lord Douglas; earl of Moreton, and duke of - Richmond ; motion. 
carried. Motion in the houſe of commons, relative to the right of the fons 


of Scotch peers to repreſent Scotch boroughs or counties; opinion, of Sir 
| Fabn Sinclair, My, Dundas, Sir James John/tone, and Sir Adam Fer- 
© guſſon, in the negative; of lords Beauchamp, Maitland, and Elcho, in 


the affirmative ; carried for the negative. 


| % U R readers will 
24th Ap nil. Coons that the 
tax impoſed upon: retail ſhopkeepers 
in the year 1785, was ſtrongly op- 
poſed at the time by the inhabitants 


of London and Weſtminſter, as par- 
tal and unjuſt in its principle, and 


peculiarly oppreſſive in its opera- 
tion upon thoſe two cities. The 
following year their members were 
nliruQted to move for its repeal; and 
though the motion was rejected by a 
great majority, they continued, with 
uremitted. perſeverance, to take the 


noſt active and vigorous meaſures 


ſecuring ſucceſs upon ſome future 


xcalion. Meetings were held, aſ- 
lociations formed, committees ap- 
dointed, and a correſpondence car- 


del on with all the conſiderable 


towns and corporations ef the king- 

dom; many of which, being pro- 
portionably ſufferers, readily joined 
the capital in another application 


to parhament for relief. The bu- 


ſineſs was this year committed tt 
Mr. Fox, who on the 24th of Ap 
moved the houſe for the repeal. He 
ſaid, he had never been forward in 
oppoſing taxes, becauſe he thought 
it the duty, in general, of members 
of parent to ſupport govern- 
ment in the arduous and invidious 
meaſures of finance: but at the ſame 
time he thought there were limits 
to this duty, and that they were 


bound to infiſt upon the abolition of 


any tax, which upon a fair trial was 

found to be oppreſſive and unjuſt. 

Such a trial the tax in queſtion had 
T1] 8 Andergone, 
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| would the houſe ſay, No, you do 


4 was in the higheſt degree 
Phe whole ſum aſſeſſed for the ſhop 


0 bens pro 
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and it was found by 


| experience to be, what he had ori- 


ally declared it would prove a 
8 tax os * 5 whoſe 
101 55 n 6 ond to em ; 


was) 10. 8 5 ſes A 


e 


ant in 

4 ; when the ſho 

new ud the 15 ready to * on 
oath, that they paid it elves 
and could not pay en 
their cuſtomers, was tos, mo 
culous obſtinacy. If the hopkeepers 


eme to the bar, and faid, < We pay 
the tax, and as it affecti us ſolely, 


* 
«. we beg to be relieved from it,” 


dae the tax, we it, 
pay , pay 


che 


«6.34 257 * 


\ "The yartiality of the tax, he ſaid, 


glaring. 


tax amounted to 59, oool. of which 


the cities of London and Weſtmin- 


8 


y 
not above 1001. was al- 
ſelled for a whole county, and not 


achacent pariſhes, paid 


above fifty for a few. If, according other 


to the opinions of ſome politicians, 
_ brery place ſhould ſend ſuch a num- 


ber of repreſentatives to parliament 
rtionable to their pay- 

ment of s, the inhabitants of 
London and Weſtminſter would ſend 
not leſs than 350. Theſe fats; Mr, 
Fox contended, proved the tax to 
be ſo partial and unjuſt in its opera · 
tion and 1 t he could not 


ſee how the milaiter could reſiſt the 


application for its repeal with an 
colour of reaſon or eaudour. | ut 
Mr. Fox was ſeconded. by Mr. 


| Lainbton, a young member, who 


25 e of TIS | 


do not know it, and 
to continue to pay 


In ſome parts of the 


bad juſt taken his ſeat for the city 
of Durham, and who declared that 
he rejoiced in the opportunity of 
opening his lips, for the firſt time 
wen thoſe walls, with a remon- 


ſt a partial, oppreſſive, 
25 A e a ſure; for as Rech he 


was warranted, not only by his own 
conviction, but by the inſtruction 
of his conſtituents, to reprobate the 
rs in queſtion. Mr. Lambton ſtated 

objections to the tax in a long 


| ſpeech, with ſo much eloquence and 


ingenuity as to draw from the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who fol. 
lowed him, ſtrong expreſſions of his 
admiration, Mr. Pitt declared, how- 
ever, that he was by no means con- 


 vinced by his arguments; and that 


he muſt ſtill maintain, that the tax 
would fall not upon the ſhopkeep- 
ers but the conſumers. It was true 
this would not take place through 
the means of any general and uni- 
form addition to the prices of par- 
ticular articles; but each ſhop- 


keeper would naturally conſider 


what article of his dealing was the 
moſt convenient for him to enhance, 
fo as to him an equivalent 
for the tax : and although the ſame 
_ mi ht not be choſen by an- 

ſhopkedper for the ſame art 

et 2 was no danger 

poſe for Ts loſing his cuſtom -there- 
by 3 forif it — found that on the 
general average the prices of both 
were equal, the buyer would, from 
motives of convenience, reſort to 
the ſame ſhop. In addition to this 
and other arguments in favour of 
the tax, he begged the houſe to 
conſider, that in giving it up hon 
they abandoned it for ever; and in 
any further emergency would be 
tied up and precluded from having 
reſort to it. 


Upon a divifion there * 


P a 020 *© i. 0 LES 


\ 
Wann as >. „ © — 


1 8 
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nis rohr ap :TPAPPE; 


% the dees 147» _ af 
wt A il. Gary the twe! 
Ne de e April a bill gs 


tho rize the commiſſioners _ 0 
fury fo let | out fo farm. the 97 
upon poſt-horſes, was brought into 


the houſe . commons by the chan- 
cellor of the  exchequer. A meaſure 
Þ totally without 5 in this 
kingdom, and adopted from the 


ice of countries, whoſe forms 
of government were leſs fayourable 
to the liberty of the ſul jet than 
ours, was received as migt t be ex- 
pected, with great jcalouſy and ſuſ- 
picion. Before the bill was ſuffered 
to þe a firſt time, the miner 
was called upon to ſtate the neceſ- 
 fity upon which it was founded, the 
extent of the frauds it was deſigned i 
to pre vent, and the new powers that 
were to be given to the farmers of 


the tax, to enable them to put a ſtop 
p- to 15 frauds i in fu Rane 
Jer n order to afford the houſe the 
he information that was required, Mr. 
e, Pitt — that the fraudulent 
nt evaſion of the tax was a matter of 
ne ſuch notoriety, that 1 believed it 
1 could not have eſcaped the obſerva- 
r. tion of 2 fing le member c of that aſ- 
f ſembly. The extent of thoſe frauds 
. had not, he ſaid, been aſcertained, 


e but he belieyed no one doubted of 
nin being very conſiderable; and it 
3 vas a circumſtance, which added 
much to the grievance, that the tax 
| for the moſt part was exacted with 
F great ſtrictneſs from the public, but 
| that alarge proportion of it, through 
colluſion between the inn-keepers 

| nd the collectors, never found its 

my into the 

ſo Me: an abuſe, and to ſecure to 

the ed the receipt 'of that mo- 

hich the Individual 1 was thus 


exchequer. To eorre&t - 


SP wt 1 55 * 


(a arr 70 


be it abe 28 i 
It was intended, h to Bi 
yide the iſland into de, each 

45 which, a a few inſtances, 8 

47 0 d eontain a county. Theſe 15 

public migh t at leaſt be 


ut u to me auQic on; 
oh TP pto public auAjon j 
ſure of lofing nothing by the Ac. 
bidders were to 


n, the 
$a 10 wm that. 1— 1 the ae at 
its | rate, d ever yet 
— There could be lecke Aa 
that many candidates would offer 
themſelves, and that the duty i in each 
diſtrict would let nearly for what | 
5 reaſopably be ſuppoſed to be 

ts full value. It was ropoſed, that 
2 agreement mould continue for 
three years, that the leſſee ſtiould 
keep a a regular account of his re- 
ceipts, and that theſe accounts ſhould 
8 to the inſpection 2 55 

ur. ater wers 

to be iven to NA Ls 
been given to the 4 — 
and it vas merely from the 756 
riour, becauſe the more intereſted, 

vigilance of the former, that 
could derive any advantage. * 

He had herd it, he ſaid, 5 | 
jected, that there was ſomethin 
the principle of ſuch an eſtab ng - 
ment repugnant to our conſtit:ition, 
and to the general ſyſtem of* 
revenue ; but for this objection he 
ſaw no ſolid foundation. It was 
true, that ſuch a principle did ge- 
2 obtain in ſome countries of 


ba g ps degree of op eben $i 57 ö 
15 from 5 manner, nh 15 85 that 


. 


3 Jealous of the 
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But thoſe o ous were not to be 
attributed to the ſyſtem. of farming 
| the revenues, but to the form & 
government, which of itfelf would 
naturally lead to arbitrary and op- 
prefſive* modes of collection under 
ſyſtem'of revenue which might 


be adopted. In thoſe countries there 


Was not, as in this, a parliament 
rights. and liberties of 
their fellow ſubjects, and able to 
protect them; there the farmers 
were inveſled with the powers 
the crown fingly ; whereas here, 
without the conſent of parliament, 
no ſuch powers could be given, even 
'E A paper, ſhould be deſirous | to 
have them granted. 

With! pect to its bein an in- 
| Ts this he contended, was 
not,. in fact, ſtrictly true. He re- 
ferred to the turnpike duty, which, 
he obſerved, was of all others the 
moſt analogous in its nature and 
the mode of its collection to that 
under diſcuſſion; and which was al- 


moſt univerſally let to farm. Another 


inſtance adduced by him was, that 
of the croſs- letter poſtage, which 
had been for many years let out to 

« Allen, the gentleman, who firft 
ag eſted it. 

farther alarm had been taken, 
gen an apprehenſion that the pre- 
cedent might hereafter be followed 
up, and other branches of the reve- 
nue put upon a ſimilar regulation. 
He denied chat he had any ſuch in- 


tention; and he deſired the houſe 
dangerous precedent. The exiſtence | 


to conſider, whether there was not 
. Tothething in the poſt-horſe duty, 
Which made it peculiarly oper te to 


- be. placed under the new ſyſtem, and 

"which might not be ap pplicable to 
any other branch of the \ public re- 

venue. "He concluded with ſome 


Gn upon, the neceſlity of 


was declining in its produce. 


of their 


enforeing a vigorous and effeual 


collection of the revenue, as the | 


only method of, ſupporting the 
power and credit of the country, 


Theſe arguments not appearing 


ſatisfacto to the minority, the 
houſe divided upon the queſtion, 


whether the bill ſhould be read the 


firſt time; when there appeared, 
ayes 76, noes 39. 

The oppoſition was renewed upon 
the ſecond reading of the bill, and 
ſeveral ſtrong ohjections were made 
both to its principle and proviſions. 
It was urged by Mr. Marſham, that 
no proof had yet been afforded the 
houſe of the exiſtence of the frauds 
mentioned-in the preamble, and'not 
even an aſſertion, that the tax was 
_ 
reverſe ' indeed was the fact, 
having increaſed in the laſt =o 
ter upwards of g,oool. Before 
the houſe adopted a meaſure of ſo 
new and important a nature, they 


ſhould at leaſt have the neceſſity of 


It eſtabliſhed by ſome ſort of evi- 
dence. He obſected to the term of 
three years, for which time the far- 


mers were to hold their contracts; 


he even doubted, he ſaid, whether 


the houſe could put the e of re- 


a tax, or enacting neceſ- 
tions e it, out 


ES 


time. 


Mr. Lambton'ftrongly condemned 


the bill, and the mode of proceeding 
upon it, as tending to eſtabliſh a 


of notorious frauds might be al- 
ledged in any other dae of the 
revenue, if no evidence or ſpecifica- 
tion of them was to be required by 
that houſe. Tt ought to be re- 
marked, he faid, that the contrac- 
tors were not to be deprived of their 


yotes - 
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This was the 
back wick dhe miniſter looked for- 
Ln from the tree he 

op ; but he hoped the 
log = blaſt that fruit in its 


150 Baſtard thou ht the van ! in 
many reſpects uncon itutional. Be- 
ſides the influence it te 
create, he thought the houſe could 
gate the powers of the exe · 
to others, who. 
were not amenab e to that houſe. 
The executive government, in * 
dopting this meaſure, were getting 
rd of their reſponſibility Ro pct the 
bouſe was giving up. ther 
redreſs,, which was the 
they ſhould. part with. eg, 
the fubject was aggrieved and com- 
plained, what could. the houſe on 
ſuch an occaſion do: Nothing, till 
the contract expired. The contrac- 
tor knew this, ant would be rem ted 
to oppreſs by the ſecurity 
He wag armed in 
n other; powers than what 8 2 
vernment collectors poſſeſſed ; 
there would, be an fate „eu 
in the execution of them between 
the avaricious rigour of a privatę 
perſon in the purſvit of his own in- 
tereſt, and the liberal proceedings 
of a en who were A agents 


 radþam, ed upon the 
ument that had been 
at the public might 
gain, but could not loſe. by the bar- 
rain; the very reverſe, he ſaid, was. 
is truth. It could not gain, becauſe 
the produce of the tax being i in a 
ſtate of fog ons improvement, 
to ſale, at its pre- 
farmers would take 
care not to raiſe, the price beyond 
the certainty, of dpi wy TY 
"ok it: it, Bight, 5 


weed to prove 9 


lent rate, he. 


upon a ſuppoſition, that the 5 preſent, 5 
collection is 1 oo, Oool. and that. the 
farmer conſents: to 9 gh. . 193,000... 
yet if he, by an enforc ed colſection, 
obtains, 115,000L we clearly give 
, away 10,0001. for 5,090k.,and;the.; 
public pays the whole. Mr. Wynd- p 
ham contended, that it was; . 
duty of government to keep the 


collection in their on hands, and : 


to try by apt and proper regula- 
tions, to hring into the egchequer 
as much as poſſible of what Was 
really paid, and not to put it in the 
power of grinding farmers. of the 
revenue to make e fortunes at 
the public expence. e adverted 
alſo to the bad precedent, which the 
P ſent bill would eſtabliſh; and 

ed, whether ever any man 1e 
8 a precedent, of which a bad 
uſe might afterwards be made, in © 
manner glaringly objectionable. 125 8 
itſelf ? | r 

The bill was ſupported in its. 
ſeveral ſtages by Mr. Gremville, , 
the attorney general, My. My. Rolle, 
and Sir Richard Hill; a was. 82 
nally carried, pes a diviſi By 
162 to 95. 

Early in the. pr eſeny leon "ok. 
parliament, a petition Was preſent; Ne, k 
to the houſe of commons from 
debtors confined jn the gaol of New. " 
gate, in which, after repreſenting , 
the various hardſhips of their ſitua :. 
tion, and praying the houſe to take 
their caſe into conſideration, they 
concluded in the following words; 
« At the ſame time they beg leave; 
moſt humbly to remark, that by the 
breach of a civil contract (unleſs. 4 

this honourable houſe paſs a bill for 
their rp 2 they muſt linger away 
their unhappy. lives in a loathſome / 
gaol, while ns, who defy the laws 


of. their country; ſuffer a leſs pu- | 


_ niſhment, by en Ting their r 
[7 . 4 


| 05 da 


| 5 Wes i if the En 
houſe to not 
for their 
is e : gfe eo of 
aft follow yl bill for t 
lief of | = 


introdn 
Wu dd 


reli 
i ſoon 


the re⸗ 


the houſe of 
tle 
Upon the motion 2 0 the third read- 
in „ "MF. Gibert begged' leave to 
paint the cw that he had rea- 

ſor to ke that the gaols were 
e wW 8 
e 12 of he ben 
Abe bill, made fraudulent af- 
Ggniments of their effects and ſur- 
rendered themſelves merely with a 
view to cheat their creditors ; he 
evi therefore | ſe, that the 
reading be deferred three 


* fe of enquiring 
into the fact. NY Ain Iz 


Meſurier (one of . the ſheriffs of 


Are 


d not come into the pri- 


ſons that wete under his authority 


faſter or in greater proportions, than 
at other times. In fact the chance 


al ani inſolvent debtor's bil paſſing of n. 5 
f therefore, who imagined the reve 
to de the fact, were egregio onſly miſ- 


both houſes of parliament had 
late years been fo recarious, that 
ns debtor i in his ſenſes, ho was at 


ore” would caſt himſelf into pri- | 


on ſo uncertain a riſque as a 


; on oy delivery under the ſanction | 
ont view to alteration and amendment. 
In the houſe. of lords, upon thi 


f lach a pending bill. 


| ſecond reading of the fame bill, the 


Jud e ry 


for the ſecurity of his roperty, was, 


btors, w ch was 
r. Sawbridge, and 
bk of this kind have 


oſition. 


— ured the houſe, chat 
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ture, entered ely into the rea. 
52 which induced him to ſtand | 


f forward in oppoſition to them. To 


break in upon that power of coercion | 
of payme „with which the laws of 


this copntry k had armed the creditor 


he conceived a manifeſt injuſtice. If 
there was to be dach a fi as im. 
priſonment for debt, he faid, it 
ought. to, continue unchecked and 
unreſtrained, unleſs in caſes of fla- 
grant oppreſſion and _ unneceſſary 
cruelty. The general idea, that hu- 
manity required the intervention of 
the legiſlature between the debtor 
and. the creditor, was, he ſaid, a 
falſe notion, founded in error and 
dangerous in practice. He, who had 
frequent opportunities of knowing 
and e the temper of credi- 
tors, ſeldom found cauſe for com- 
plaint on the ground of their ſeve- 
rity, but on the contrary, the lenity 
and kindneſs of the elec body 
of creditors, who daily came before 
him, were uniformly great, _ 
and abundant. He had, in aid of 
his own obſervation, a great 
feſfional authority (whoſe. E abſence, 
and the cauſe of it, every man 1 
lament) for declaring, that for every 
twenty inſolvent ' debtors, there 
ſca ever appeared in the courts 
Thoſe, 


w one cruel creditor. 


taken. It bad been ſaid, that the 
laws reſpecting debtor and creditor, 
in meſne proceſs and in execution, 
ſtood in need of reviſion, ' with a 


Perhaps the wm was CEE pol | 


lord 9 who had on all for- , rae 10 
mer occaſions unifo 
hie 2 of the injuſlice 


rede of ute of Fa 


3 3 


| 


t ſubject ; but he earneſtly 


* nce ſuch breaches of faith with 
ditors as ꝓccaſional inſolvent 
bills. With regard to the argu- 
ment, that there were 3000 debtors 
in the different gaols, poſſibly there 
might be that number; but the 
number that could be ſtated under 
the circumſtances of an inſolvent 


not the number that ought to be 
looked to as any guide to that houſe 


| in forming and faſhioning their opi- 


nion with reſpe& to the bill under 
ſoners in a gaol, including their 
ſuites, their families and attendants, 
was one number ; the number of 
actual priſoners, either on meſne 
proceſs, © or. in execution, was 
another; and the number of pri- 
ſoners on the fpeculation of an in- 
ſolvent bill, was a third number; ſo 
that little argument was to be drawn 
from that conſideration, worthy of 
much reliance. A much greater 


evil than the loſs of liberty, he 


ſaid, was the diſſipation and cor- 
ruption that prevailed in all our pri- 
long; to that their lordſhips had 
better direct their attention, than 
to the defrauding the creditor of 
his chance of recovering his pro- 
perty, by letting looſe his debtor, 
and taking from him the hopes of 
payment. k 
between debtors in reſpect to trade, 
and debtors of other deſcriptions, 
and ſpoke” of the ancient uſage by 
. which a tradeſman, who could not 
pay his debts, was puniſhable. Af- 


terwards, as the 33 of trade 


e better underſtood, more en- 
ed ideas prevailed, and the 


bankrupt laws were inſtituted for 
the _ of thoſe traders who had, 


con,zfired their lordſhips not to coun- 


bill, pending in parliament, was / 


conſideration. The number of pri- 
| | of all debtors of almoſt 5 


of individuals. 


He drew the diſtinction 


lords act, upon which he conſidered i > 
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curred debts to greater amount, 
than their capitals and the fums 
owing to them would ſatisfy, Theſe 
laws dad ever been deemed a gene- 
rous proviſion, as well as a wiſe 
e on for caſes of that deſcrip-- 
tion. On the other hand, thoſe 
who ran in debt, knowing that they 
ſhould never be able to pay, were 
certainly fit ſubjects of that ſeve- 
rity which the law, as it ſtood, em- 
powered their creditors to exerciſe. 
towards them. The preſent bill, he 
obſerved, made no ſort of diſtinction 
between the two deſcriptions, but 
provided equally for the liberation 


ſcription ; and conſequently, being 
ind'{criminate in its object, could 
not poſſibly be juſt. With regard 
to the clauſe, which related to com- 
miſſioned and non - commiſſioned of- 
ficers, he was very ready, he ſaid, to 
aſſiſt to extend the arm of the publie 
to the relief of that deſerving de- 
ſcription of men; but then he could 
not conſent to extend the arm of the 
public to their relief at the expence 
The clauſe extend- 
ing the benefit of the act to fagi- 
tives beyond ſea, he conſidered 2 
peculiarly objectionable. Such a 
clauſe would afford encouragement 
to bad-minded men to get into 
debt, 2 abroad, and after having 
there ſpent, in diſſipation and at 
their eaſe, all the remains of their 
fortune, or rather of the property 
of others, which they carried off 
with them, to come back and take 
advantage of an inſolvent act, to 
enable them to begin their career 
of fraud over again. n 


: 
> 
* 
> 
— 


Aſter urging ſeveral other objec- 8 


tions to particular clauſes of the 
bill, he took notice of the act com- 
monly known. by the name of the 


all 


— 
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all ſuch bills, as that now under con- ſonment for debt in a very .diffe. 


*  fideration, to be unwarrantable in- rent light from that, in which his 


truſions. Beſides, an alteration had lordſhip had viewed it; and thought 
been lately made in that act of con- the abuſe of the laws authorizing 
fiderable benefit to debtors. He had ſuch a practice matter of ſerious 
been. prevailed 740 two years ago complaint. After entering largeh 
dy a.noble. earl (lord Effingham) to into the nature and hiſtory, of hf 
conſent to extend the ſum limited by laws, he ſaid, the learned lord had 
that act from 100l. to 200l. which, admitted that they ought to be re- 
conſidering the difference in the viſed; till their lordſhips therefore 
value of money now from what it had the virtue and induſtry to, inſti. 
was, when this act firſt paſſed, he tute ſuch a rewſion, were they not 
thought not unreaſonable. bound in juſtice, as well as.huma- 
Another * urged by him nity, to afford a remedy agaiaft 
inſt the bill was drawn from their abuſe ? He allowed that fre. 
x preamble of the laſt inſolvent quent inſolvent bills were not per- 
: debtor's act, which paſſed ſoon after haps the beſt remedy. the caſe ad- 
the riots in 1780. That preamble mitted ; but he contended, that they 
was not, he ſaid, of his drawing, were bound to apply ſuch a remedy 
but of a much abler man; and the from time to time, fo long as they 
plain meaning of it was, an intima- ſuffered the law to remain in its 
tion to creditors that it was not / preſent defective condition. He 
very likely that any more inſolvent therefore felt himſelf obliged to 
bills would be paſſed: now, though ſupport the bill then before the 
he would admit that one parliament houſe: it was the cauſe both of hu- 
could undo what a preceding par- manity to the individuals, and of juſ- 


t lament had done, he aſked their tice to the public. Thrge thouſand 


lordſhips, whether they were willing debtors were at that moment locked 
fo wantonly and rudely to trample up ip priſons, and maintained in in -. 
on the authority of a former act, activity, whoſe ſervices the public 
and break the fœderal compact, had a right to require at their hands 
which by that preamble they had, Upon a diviſion the bill was loſt, by 
- as. it were, entered into with cre- a majority of 25 to 112. 
Wor 7 a7 | On the 15th of this, 5th May. 


„ 1 month, Mr. Grey re- 


ous objections, his lordſhip ſaid, he queſted the attention of the houſe 
was ready to allow, that the laws re- of commons to certain abuſes and 


ſpecting debtors and creditors, as corrupt tranſactions in the poſt of- 


they then ſtood, were very imperfect fice, which had come to his know: . 
aud doubtleſs required a reviſion. ledge in conſequence, of the difmil- 
He threw out ſeveral ideas of his fion of a noble relation of his (the 


own upon the ſubjeR, and expreſſed earl of Tankerville) from the office * 


bis hopes, chat the buſineſs would of joint poſtmaſter-general, and 
without delay be ſeriouſly taken up which were not likely to be reme - 

? by the legiſlature. f 5 died, otherwiſe. than by a parlia- 
Lord Rawdon roſe after the - mentary enquiry, as the part | 


— 


Chancellor, in defence of the bill. by the miniſter in the buſineſs would 


He ſaid, he ſaw the policy of impri- clearly prove. The ſeveral Meth 


wv 
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don which this accuſation was 


founded, as they afterwards appear - 
git BY ed confirmed by the report of the 
mg committee appointed to enquire 
wg thereinto, were as follow : | 
eh Firſt, that in the year 1775 Mr. 
ole Lees, on receiving an appointment 
and to be ſecretary to the poſt office in 
7 Ireland, entered into ſecurity to 
— pay the ſum of 3 50l. a year cut of 
ti i the profits of that office to a perſon 
ot. deſcribed. by the letters A. B. but 
175 whoſe real name, when the earl of 
aft Tankerville firſt attempted to ex- 
* amine into this . — Mr. 
. Lees conſidered himſelf bound to 
d- conceal. It afterwards appeared 
id that this perſon was a Mr. Treves, 
ly an intimate friend of lord Carteret, 
* who was, at the time of the above 
* appointment, joint poſtmaſter- ge- 
c neral 'with- lord Le Deſpencer and 
1 privy to the whole tranſaction. It 
ot appeared from the evidence of Mr. 
J © Todd, ſecretary to the poſt office, 
1 that lord Carteret was greatly diſ- 


pleaſed and diſquieted by the diſco- 
very of this buſineſs, and that he, 

1 Mr. Todd, had at the time expreſ- 
; ſed his diſapprobation of it to both 
poltmaſters-general.—Segondly, it 
appeared that the payment of an 
annuity of 2001. had been exacted 

| from a Mr. Daſhwood, appointed 


poltmafter-general of Jamaica, as the 
condition of his appointment, and 


7 had been regularly paid by him to 
Mr. Treves ; and that the ſaid Mr. 


Treves had - never performed /any 


| Public ſervice in the poſt office, or 
n any other public department, to 

| fntitle him to any public reward. — 
Thirdly, Mr. Molyneux, agent to 
packets at Helvoetſſuys, had 

been permitted, with the knowledge 
© lord Carteret, to diſpoſe of that 
office to a Mr. Hutchinſon, for a 


ſum of money; and it appeared that f 
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complaints had been made againſt 
the ſaid Mr. Hutchinſon for miſ- 
conduct in his office. Fourthly, it 
had appeared that none of theſe 
tranſactions were entered in the 


books of the office, but, on the con- 


trary, had been kept concealed.—. _ 
Fifthly, an undue preference had 
been ſhewn to a Mr. Staunton, poſts. 
maſter at Iſleworth, whoſe place was 
worth 4ool. ; in addition to which he 
was appointed comptroller of the bye 
and croſs road letter office, to'which 
a ſalary of 5ool. a year, and the per- 
quiſites of coals and candles, are 
attached, and 1091. was afterward 
granted him in lieu of an houſe, — 
Sixthly, various and extraordinary” 
abuſes were ſtated to exiſt in the ma- 
nagement of the packet boats, par- 
ticularly that no deduction had been 
made from the hire of any veſſels 
whilſt under repair, ſeizure for ſmug- 
gling, or when unemployed; and 
that they were frequently for many 
months together in that ſituation.— 
Seventhly, the undue receipt of per- 
quiſites and incidents, particularly in 
coals, candles, tin ware, and various 
articles of furniture, by. the poſt- 


maſters-· general, and others having 


appointments in the poſt, office, were 
ſtated as being ſhameful and exceſ- | 
ſive.—Laftly, to bring theſe matters 
home to the miniſter, it was ſtated; : 


by Mr. Grey, that lord Tankerville, 


while in office, had huſied himſelf at- 
tentively in endeavyuring to correct 
the abuſes in queſtion, had ſuggeſted 
ſeveral plans for heir prevention in 
future, and had communicated thoſe 
plans to the right honourable the 
chancellor of the exchequer ; that 
he had received great commendation 
for his zeal and attention, and had 
been promiſed ſupport: but that his 
colleague, lord Carteret, not view- 
ing theſe abuſes in the ſame criminal 
e light 
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light that he did, and refuſing to 
concur in the neceſſary fteps for 
reventing them, a quarrel had en- 

d. between the two noble lords, 
and it became impoſſible that they 
ſhould continue joint poſtmaſters- 
peneral any longer. This being the 
an ordinary obſerver, he ſaid, 


. would have imagined, that the right 


Ronourable gentleman would not 
Have diſmiſſed the poſtmaſter-general, 


| 4 ©» vtho had ſhewn himſelf anxious for a 


reform and bad taken fo much pains 
to-effe& it; but the other poſtmaſter- 
general, who was a protector of the 
"abinſes in queſtion, and the ſer 
of the neceſſary reform. , 
__ hovrever, of difmiGng lord Carteret, 
the right honourable gentleman had 
ſuddenly diſmiſſed his noble relation 
in a- manner the moſt unexampled 
and ezttrgordinary.— Mr. Grey rea- 
ſoned upon theſe eircumſtances and 


jection to the motion ; he therefare 


gave it his aſſent, and hoped. the | 


honourable gentleman would uſe all 
poſſible diligence to bring forward a 
report before the cloſe of the preſent 
ſeſſion. As to the charge made by 
the honourable gentleman „ that he 
was inclined to wink at abuſes in the 
poſt office, or in any other public 
eſtabliſhment, it was a charge wholly 
unwarranted by fact, and unſupport- 
ed by any reaſonable preſumption. 
So far was he from being backward 
in his endeavours to-promote official 
reforms, that he had ſuggeſted 2 
meaſure for the general reform of all 
thoſe very abuſes relative to ſhipping 
and other matters which the honou- 


fable gentleman had mentioned, as 


might be ſeen by a reference to the 

office reform bill. 7 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan at- 

tacked Mr. Pitt, upon the ground 


faid, that it was clear there could be of the facts brought forward by Mr. 


no motive for diſmiſſing the earl of 
'Fankerville, but that noble lord's 
having preferred doing his duty to 


= every other conſideration. He con- 


ceived, therefore, that the right | 
- honourable chancellor of the exche- 
quer had ac ted in a manner deſerv- 
ing of cenſu:*e3 and with a view to 
eſtabliſi that fact, —— 
other charges againſt lord Carteret, 
which he had tated in th coure of 
is ſpeech, he cumcluding with mov- 
ing, « That a — Fo be 
ointed to inquire into certain abuſes 
the poſt office.” * 8 
Mr. Pitt replied, that as the ho- 


5 nourable gentleman had not only 


brought a charge of abuſes in the 
poſt office, but alſo a charge againſt 
the noble lord, who pre ſided in that 
office, and againſt himi elf for hav- 
ing removed his noble relation, he 
conceived it would not l De for the 
- honour of either to mak: any ob- 


\ 


Grey, as..a magnificent promiſer 
of reformations in the ſtate, but a 
miſerable performer, and as a mi- 
niſter, who had made as prudent 
and intereſted an uſe of the influ- 
ence of the crown in the diftribu- 


tion of places and emotuments, and 


particularly in beſtowing titles and 
honours, as any other whatſoever. 
With reſpect to the diſmiſſion of the 
earl of Tankerville, it was not, they 
obſerved, to be imagined, that any 
merits of his could ſtand a moment 
in competition with thoſe of the 
diſtinguiſhed perſon, who ſucceeded 
him, (Mr. Jenkinſon) now a peer 
of Great Britain, chancellor of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, and firſt lord 
of the new boaxd of trade; a perſon, 
againſt whoſe intereſt the diſmiſſion 


of an whole adminiſtration did not 
weigh a feather. Mr. Sheridan con- | 
cluded by reminding Mr. Pitt of his 


WM 
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and particula y of his celebrated 
triumph over that noble lord on the 


ſubject of kitchens, tape; and whip- 


cord. 2 8 | 
Theſe obſervations brought on, as 
topics of that kind uſually did, a 
iil-uffion of the coalition; againſt 
which Mr. Pitt inveighed in reply, 
with great ſeverity. He afterwards 
remarked, that he had made the 
h alluded to, reſpecting whip- 
cord, &c. while the noble lord was in 
office, and himſelf on the other fide 
of the houſe, and that he had ſtated 
them not as charges. againſt the 
noble lord in the blue ribband, but 
as a proof of the want of regula- 
tion aud check in the particulars to 
which they alluded. With regard 
to nothing having been done in the 
way of reforin, let any man, he ſaid, 
look at the ſtate of the country be- 
fore the time that he came into of- 
fice, and let him look at it then, and 
ſee if nothing had been done. With 
reſpect to the uſe he had made of 
the influence of the crown in ad- 
viſing the appointments to places, 
and the beſtowal of titles and ho- 
nours, he had done that which he 
ſhould ever do ; he had adviſed the 
crown ſo to exerciſe the royal pre- 
rogative in both thoſe inſtances, as 
ſhould beſt contribute to give luſtre, 


vigour, and firmneſs to his majeſty's 


government, and therefore the ho- 
nourable gentleman had paid him 
a much greater compliment than he 
intended. 


Mr. Adam remarked, that the 


right honourable gentleman was 
correct in ſtating that he was in op- 
poſition and not in office, when he 
made the ch relative to whip- 
cord, the new kitchens in Downing- 
ſtreet houſe, &c. againſt lord North. 
He would not have preſumed to have 


id a ſyllable of that nature, while 


{be noble lord was out of office, and 
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whilſt any hopes remained of form- 
ing a coalition with him, The noble 
lord had fince joined himſelf to men 
of the firſt genius, ability, and virtue 
in the nation, and the right honour- 
able gentleman had taken the only 


part that was left him, he had given 
vent to his chagrin in illiberal abuſe, 
and to make himſelf ſome amends 
for his diſappointment, had taken 
into his ſervice thoſe former depen- 
dents on the noble lord, who, by their 
conduct, had proved how much his 
confidence had been miſplaced. 


Mr. Fox, in corroboration of the 


remark made by Mr. Adam, ob- 
ſerved, that when the preſent mi- 


niſter ſtood up in 1782, after the 


noble lord had been driven from his 
poſt, and declared againſt any re · 
troſpective cenſures againſt that ad- 
miniſtration, it was underſtood and 
believed that he wiſhed to court the 
noble lord with a view to a juncti- 


on. Mr. Pitt ſaid acroſs the ta- 


cle, Who underſtood ſo?” Mr; 
Fox replied, I did for one, and fo 


I have reaſon to believe did many 
others, from the converſation! © 


then held with them. Certain. it 


was (he added) that before the 


coalition the right honourable gen- 
tleman never expreſſed himſelf with 
that acrimony, which he had ſince 


uſed when ſpeaking of the noble 


lord. 


lition. He choſe, however, to date hi 
recolleQion from his firſt appeararce 
m that houſe, and to appeal to all 
who had witneſſed his, conduR, whe- 
ther he had not uniformly 


wet 
Sc 
- 2: 


Mr. Pitt denied the fact, a0 
concluded, that the right honoura- 
ble gentleman choſe to forget all 

that had paſſed previous to the coa- 


t perſiſted | 
in declaring, that he thought the 
noble lord a bad miniſter, and that 
he never would act with him in any 
public ſituation as a miniſter, . _ : / 


* 


1] 
Some 2 havii ng fallen 
107. Mr. 
2 as refiefting injuriouſly 
the motives Shich had led 
bien to undertake the preſent en- 
quiry, the latter roſe with great 
warmth, and ſaid, that conſcious as 
he was of being actuated by fair 
and honourable conſiderations, no 
man ſhould dare to impute un- 
worthy motives to him. Mr. Pitt 
remonſtrated againſt this tons of 


E defiance; and declared he ſhould 


call his motives in | queſtion. when- 
ever his conduct appeared to war- 
rant it. If the honourable mem- 
ber choſe his motives ſhould not be 


|. © . queſtioned, he muſt take care chat 
is conduct was ſuch as not to make 


it neceſſary. Mr. Grey anſwered, 
that 


he ſhould never act in that 


houſe upon any principle, which did 
not appear to him honourable, and 
therefore he ſhould not ſuffer any 
| perſon to impute diſhonourable mo- 
tives to him; and if. he could not 
obtain that indulgence in the houſe, 
he had thoſe means in his power to 
which-it would then be proper to 


reſort. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan 
riſing together, che latter obtained 


a hearing firſt,” and endeavoured to 
appeaſe the heat that had ariſen, by 
obſerving, that he believed his ho- 
nourable friend had mifunderſtood 
the words of the chancellor of the 
exchequer. Mr. Pitt declared that 
he had not ſpoken before with heat, 
nor ſhould there be any heat in 
what he was going to fay. He 
then repeated the argument of his 
former ſpeech ; and added, that 


with reſpect to any other means the 


honourable gentleman' might wiſh 
to reſort to, he ſhould reſerve his 
anfvrer for the occafion. 

The queſtion was carried with- 


EF” out a diviſion, and on the 23d of 


May the report was brought up 


\ 


itt, which Mr. Grey . 


condly the d 
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from the committee. A motion 
for printing it was re jected, and it 
was ordered to be taken into con- 
ſideration on the 28th. On that 


day Mr. Grey roſe, and. ſaid, that 


the accuracy of the report of the 
committee rendered it unneceſſary 
for him to trouble the houſe with 2 
minute detail of che ſubject of their 
inveſtigation. — ar 
= no. _— but the facts he had 
ted would appear fu ov 
it was for the houſe to 823 a fi 
the nature of the ' offence, and -ſc- 
egree 'of-- cenſure or 
puniſhment it deſerved. - Mr. Grey, 
after - diſcufling theſe - two points 
with great ability, declared that he 
conſidered the chancellor of the 
exchequer as the perſon the mot 
culpable in the whole buſineſs; 
firſt for having neglected, after his 
many vaunting promiſes of 'the re- 
formation he ſhould make, to cor- 
re& the ſmalleſt abuſe; ſecondly, 
for having diſmiſſed lord Tanker- 
ville after giving him reaſon to 
believe, that he ſhould be ſupported 
in the attempts he was making 
to check the enormous abuſes of 
the poſt office ; and laſtly, for 
having ſacrificed that noble earl to 
his own perſonal intereſt, by ac- 
commodating with his place the 
rſon, who had ſeated him in 
2 preſent ſituation, and who he 


knew could diſmiſs him with a 


nod. Mr. Grey concluded with 


moving, © That it appears to this 


« houſe that great abuſes have 


„ prevailed in the poſt office, and 


„that the ſame being made known 
eto his majeſty's miniſters, it is 


their duty without loſs of time, 


« to make uſe of ſuch' meaſures as 


are in their power to reform 


es .. 
Lord Maitland undertoak the de 
fence of the poſt office. He _ 


ning there. 


the facts contained in the report 
wete of the moſt ſtale, trivial, and 
unimportant nature, that had ever 
engaged the attention of a houſe of 
year to Mr. Treves, an- intimate 
friend of Lord Carteret, was no 
charge whatever to the public, nor 

impediment to the public buſi- 
neſs, but was, with the conſent of 
the party moſt intereſted, paid out 
of the {exiſting emoluments of the 
office of ſecretary of the poſt office 
in Dublin. That ſach-a meaſure was 
not ſtrictly juſtiſtable he was ready to 
admit, but it was by no means un- 
precedented ; and compared with the 
tranſactions that took place in every 
public office only ten years ago, it 
was purity itſelf. Nor indeed had 
it been even inſinuated, that it ori- 


rupt motive! in lord Carteret. The 


. next” tranſaction Was that of Mr. 
„ Heed, poſimaiter of Jamaica 
. 4 which was, as the honourable gen- 
0 tleman had ſtated it, exactly ſimi- 
d kr to that of the 3501. and there- 
4 fore required no new obſervations. 
f With regard to the permiſſion of 
Mr. Molyneux to feſign the agency 
ö of the Helvoetfluys packet boats to 


Mr. Hutchinſon, that was a tranſ- 
action founded in a ' charitable in- 
tention to relieve an unfortunate 
man from priſon; and, if there 
vere any eriminality in the tranſ- 

„it was as much imputable 
to the earl of Tankerville as to 
lord Carteret, ſince the noble earl 
bad taken as great a part in it as 
the noble lord; but, in his opi- 
tion, there was no criminality im- 
putable to either. He then went 
mto the other facts ſtated in the 
report, and commented upon each, 
vith'a view to ſhew that it was 
Bithoy not perſonal to lord Carteret, 


parliament. ©: The grant of 350l. a 


zinsted in any thing like a cor- 
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fpe& to the two one-half per cen - 


or of a trivial nature. 


tage allowed to the perſon, who 
managed the packet-boats, and the 
other abuſes in that department, as 
ſtated in the report, they appeared 
to him to be the moſt important, 


and to require a thorough reform: 


but he did not conceive them to be fit 
ſubjects for parliamentary cenſure, 
and therefore he ſhould firſt move 
the previous queſtion, and after- 


wards that the farther conſideration 


of the report ſhould 
three months. 


be put off for 
Mir. Pitt obſerved, that the mos» 


tion could not be deſigned to pro- 


vide for a reform of the abuſes 
complained of, ſince that had been 
effectually done already by a ball, 
which he had' himſelf the honour 
of bringing into that houſe three 
years ago: it muſt therefore be 


meant for the purpoſe of throwing + N 
blame upon the conduct of the ne- 
ble lord at the head of the poſt of- 


fice, and of cenſuring himſelf for the 
part he had taken in the arrange» 
ment, by which the noble earl had 


been removed from it. With re. 


gard to the former point, the con- 
duct of lord Carteret had, he q- 


ceived, been ſufficiently juſtified 


- wy 


the honourabte member who pe- 


to the lats 


ceded him. With reſpect | 
ter, he apprehended that the | 
ſeemed to feel the impropriety of 
entertaining ſuch a diſcuſſion,” as 
it certainly” belonged ſolely to the 


houſy 


executive government to diſpoſe 'of 


all public employments; and 


lament ſhould be very - cautious 
how it attempted to control or 


queſtion the diſcretion with which 
power was exerciſed; It cer- 
tainty had been found neceflary -- 
to remove one or other of the nok 


that 


ble 1ords, as their differences had 


_ _ and mctitatious ſervices. 
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riſen to ſuch - a height that they there, and his conſequent, i ignorance 


could not even fit in the ſame room of parliamentary. ues, could 10 


with ſatisfaction; and that diſere - tify. 

tion, with which government was r. Sheridan ridiculed. the gn: 
inveſted, had led them to deter- vity with which this re proof, roll 
mine the alternative 3 the unmerited as he e was be- 
carl of Tankerville. 
| fity of removing one of thoſe no- honourable gentleman, the veteran 
blemen, and the vacancy which ſtateſman of four years. experience, 
muſt follow from ſuch removal, the Neſtor of twenty- five. Mr. 
had afforded an opportunity of ac- Fox declared, that he thought the 
commodating a noble lord who whole proceeding on the part of 
had been alluded to, and to whom adminiſtration . moſt extraordinary, 
gentlemen might allude as often and to the gentlemen, who brought 
as they pleaſed, in the way in the enquiry. forward, , extreme! 
. fo long a he fair. He #4 failed, in : 
was ua at every favour bliſhing his by proo d i 
which had been canferred upon that it Wa meant to 3 in 
noble perſon, fince he had — conſequence, why... did. they Tak 
| ſhare in bis majeſty's councils, had al; committee to be appointed at 
been fally earned by the mu pig ? It, ya, clear that when the 
| "miniſter conſeoted. to. the; commit- 
| vdcancy was not made 3 tee, he eee n could 
ſake of accommodating - -j noble be e that it would 


Ls it was evident that the nd in the diſgrace: thoſe, who 


noble lords could not poſ- ed an enquiry. No that the 
ol continue to act together; honourable. member. had made good 
and whether the noble earl (Tan- his charges, and preſented. x 11 
kerville) or lord Carteret had deen the whole buſineſs was 
removed, it would have made no to be trilling — rom mw 
difference with reſpect to lord ply to an Oblervation of Mr. Pitt's 
Hawkeſbury; for, in either caſe, that Mr. Grey's conduct ſhexed him 
there would have been an open- to be a party man, Mr: Fox ſaid, 
ing for him. Beſides, there cer- that the honourabſe gentleman was 
tainly was - nothing perſonal in- not at preſent. of that. deſcription, 
tended againſt the noble earl of but he hoped by degrees, he might 
Tankerville 3 for, at the very moz become 2 party man; he defended 
ment of his removal from the poſt the term, and maintained, that, u. 


office, there was an arrangement long as there were great 64 


et on foot for the purpoſe of ac- tional queſtions, reſpecting which 
commodating him, but his lord- there were differences of opinion, to 
ſhip would not liſten to it. Other be a party man was to act the moſt 


| | | waters, he ſaid, had fallen from honourable part. In this country 


the honourable member, of which there were known differences. of opt- 


bre believed the houſe did not expect nion upon great yaeſtions, aud upon 


he ſhould take notice, and which in- none more, than on the manner in 
deed nothing but the ſhortneſs of the which the right hongurable gentle · 
time which that gentleman had int mas himſelf eame nf Jojo alf. 
. ? 


w 


he necef- ſtowed upon his friend by the right 


The 5 


t 
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The previous queſtion being carried 
in the negative, the ſecond motion 
was agreed to without a diviſion. 

On the 18th of May, a queſtion, 


ariſing out of the late deciſion of the 


houſe upon the 1 3th of February, re- 
ative to the repreſentation of the 
Scotch peerage, was brought be- 
fore the lords by the earl of Hope- 
toun. It was ſtated by his lordſhip, 
that at the election for two peers to 
ſupply the places of the two noble 
perſons lately created peers of Great 
Britain, the votes of the dukes of 
Queenſberry and Gordon had been 


received by the lord regiſtrar, con- 


trary to the reſolution of that houſe 
of January 1708-9. The reſolution 
being read, to the following effect, 
« That at any election of the ſix- 
« teen peers of Scotland to repre- 
« ſent the Scotch peerage in tlie 
% Brittſh parliament, or of any one 
« or more of them, ho Scotch 
“peer who had been created a 
* Britiſh peer by patent fince the 
union, ſhould be entitled to 
vote > —Jord Hopetoun mioved, 
That a copy of the ſaid reſolution 
« be tranſmitted to the lord re- 
« piſtrar of Scotland, as a rule for 
his future proeceding in cafes of 


election.“ 


The duke of Queenſberry objected 
to this motion, as materially affect- 
ing his rights ; and defired, on his 
own part and that of the duke of 


Gordon, who was out of England, 


to.be heard by counſel, before the 
houſe proceeded to.a deciſion.— This 
vas objected to as irregular, ſince 
the queſtion was not, whether the 
houſe ſhould come to any new reſo- 
lution, but whether they ſhould not 
notify to an officer concerned a 
reſoluti lon already agreed too 

be E took this 
8 ity of again cautioning the 
Vor. NIX 9 * . 
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- houſe how, they proceeded. precipi» | 


He fiated; that a reſohition of cher 


fitting in that houſe as Britiſh peers. ., 
He then reaſoned. upon the palpable  _ 


to ſerve in 


5 | rr 
tately to decide a queſtion of much 
greater importance, than might, 
upon the firſt bluſh of it, appear. 


houſe. of parliament; however una - 
riimouſly carried, did not conſti- 
tute law: and as a proof how lit- 
tle they were to be conſidered as 
legal deciſions, he ſtated, that on tlie 1 
20th of December, i711, two years 
after the former reſolution, the houſe 
paſſed another, by which two Scoteh 
dukes, who had been created Britiſh 
peers, were declared incapable of 


injuſtice and abſurdity of theſe two - 
reſolutions, The firſt took away the 
votes of the noble dukes as Scotch 
peers, and the other deprived tilem 
of their ſeats as Britiſh peers. The 1} 
reſolution of 1711 was, undoubtedly, .' '| _ 1 
a very great hardſhip and it has 
lately been done away; but how? 
Not by a reſolution, but by an act of 
parliamient. In like manner, if, 
upon mature conſideration 'and de- 
liberate diſcuſſion, it ſhould be 
thought right to make the reſolu- 
tion of 1708-9 effectual, let it be 
done by due courſe of parliameritary . | 
proceeding ;- let a bill be brought ' | 
in, and paſs through its. r 
ſtages, but by no means let * 
houſe, acting judicially, decide a 
matter, that _ involved in it the 
private rights of individuals. When- 
ever the queſtion, whether the right” * 
of a Scotch pes who had been 
created a Britiſh peer by patent, to 
vote at the election of Seotch peers 

erve in parliament, came to be 
finally decided, there were other 
important confiderations to be de- 
cided at the ſame time. For in- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe a Scotch peer was 
ö , f 


ht - to. vote at an 
jon. he fixteen. peers ? 
Ft (Sed per was created a 


* 


q "_ ons oY 
of Eon 


ed ineli ible to fit in the 


e, and 2 variety 
ions, "Iochmately con- 


A5 
oy Which preſented themſelves to 
his mind, te increaſed the 
importance of the and pointed 


upon the ſubject 
. "Re ah: m_ ably defend 
lord Kinyaird, who. Haid, that 

the queſtion ſcemed to him confin- 
ed within very narrow limits, as its 
232 ort and intent was to 
give full effect to a ſolemn determi- 
nation and elution of that houſe, 
as ud. eenſtryRion of law, and which 
ſuction had been put upon that 

I Within a few. months after the 
1 4 Mm a acts * Ewe. had 
; e ON Hie ectly a- 
2 e noble and learned 


ee 
ker der: that. a e of that houſe, 
not conſtitute or make a law; 


28 could not help believing 
that a ſolemn eonſtruction of the ex- 
ijfting ſtatutes by the only court of 
Jjudieature, before which the ſubject 
could be agitated, and ſuch con- 
ſtruction adopted by the very 15 
ſons, whe had been them 


| 8 framers of Fa ſtatutes, entitled 


him to aſſert, that to be law, which, 

otherwiſe it might have been poſſi- 
ble to have entertained doubts of. 

The hiſtory of mankind had not 


3 furniſhed, our auceſtors with any 


of the union of two coun- 


tries circumſtanced as England and 


44 * in the year 1706, by 
v reſpectiye ts and 
fſfunchiſen of the- individuals of 
/. - Scotland were to be finally ſettled 
and * * ä 
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peer by. patent, ought his ſons 
| the reſolution in diſcuf- 


propriety: of not deciding 
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diffimilar to thoſe of the 15 of: 


the country with which 
was to begome united; and there 
fore it was not ſurpriſing t ſome 
of the terms. of the treaty might be 
liable to miſrepreſentation, and par- 


ticularly 
. 
perfectly novel in its nature, and 
though much praiſe i is due to the 
accuracy with which this ſtatute of 
the 6th of queen Anne is drawn up, 
yet it is not very ſurpriſing that 
the firſt election in Y 708 ſhould have 
given birth to a great variety of 
queſtions rar * the mode of 
conſtruin or regulating the 
manner o elections. PE * 

on that occaſion a 
ſented to the houſe, complaining of a 
great variety of irregularities; and 
the houſe, anxious to preclude the 
poſſibility of future . and doubt 
reſpecting the true intent and mean- 


ing of the treaty, and of the dif- 


ferent acts on that ſubject, adopted 
a mode the moſt ſuited to its own 


_ dignity. and the ſolemnity of its 


proceeding, and the beſt calculated 

to effect the object it had in view, 
A firing of abſtract uma 2ab mor 

ſtated to the houſe, arifin "Dr 


the circumſtances, which 


2 at the election, and 
aving been heard thereon, it. 2 
to ſolemn reſolutions on each, and 


after having ſo done, ordered a com- 


mittee to report as to the number of 


votes for each candidate, according 
to the applications of thoſe reſolu- 
The reſolution which their 

lordſhips had heard read. 1. tay 1 

8 8 and 9 

One, w an attempt % 
made to infring 4 e, although it 154 
complete 


tions. 


been held and EEE 


* as law for negr Tones 


thoſe, which related to the 
was a thing | 


nap 16-4 


= A _-, a» or rf © 
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their lordſhips therefore could not 


be offended with him for affirming 


that ſuch is the law, when he 18 
Anctioned by the weight of their 


own authority and the acquieſcence 
of all thoſe who were intereſted for 


79 year. © te 
e could not therefore admit, 
that the intereſt of the two noble 
perſons, to whom it was reſerved to 
diſcover. that theſe ſolemn reſolu- 
tions of their lordſhips were founded 
on a miſconſtruetion of law, were 
now before them. He muſt affirm, 
that the matter was already ſettled ; 


and the only object of this motion 
was, to prevent theſe noble perſons 


from adopting a mode of making 
their claim, which was injurious to 


_ thoſe, who thought their rights pro- 


tected by this reſolution. 
The duke of Queenſberry admit- 
ted, that if the reſolution of 1708-y 


was good for any thing, he had no 


und to ſtand upon; but he ſhould 
fan contend that a reſolution of that 
houſe was not final and conclufive ; 


and therefore, if the preſent motion 


were carried, his rights were injur- 
ed materially, becauſe if the pre- 
ſent motion ſhould paſs, and he 
ſhould. afterwards offer to vote at 
any future election, his vote would 
be refuſed, and conſequently he 
ſhould not ſtand in the ſituation he 
then did, as ſeveral noble lords had 
contended, _ | 

The earl of Morton ſaid, that he 
ſaw no reaſon to prefer one reſolu- 
tion of the houſe' to another. As 


that of 1711 had been conſidered as 


unjuſt, why might not the other re- 
ſolution of 1 708-9 be deemed liable 
to the ſame imputation. At leaſt 
till he heard ſome good reaſon tothe 
contrary, he ſhould hold himſelf enti- 


tled fo to conſider it. The act of 


anion directed that ſixteen Scotch 


* 
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peers ſnould be choſen by all che 
Scotch e, to be their 7 4 
ſentatives in parliament ; why there-  ? 
fore were they to fet up diftintions | 
contradiQory to an expreſs aft, o 


liament? ; Bs, 85 3 
d obſerved, 


Þ a0 duke of ring dſerved, 
that it appeared to him unjuſt to 
paſs the preſent motion h. the 
abſence of one noble duke, whoſe 
rights would be materially affected 

by it; and when another noble 
duke ſtanding in the ſame ſituation, 
deſired to be heard by his eounſel 


in defence of his rights. The duke 


contended, that no judicial ' court 


ever took upon themſelves, upon 


their own mere motion, and without 

a new caſe before them, to promul- 
gate a judgment long fince deli- 
vered. He recommended a pro- 
cedure by bill, in preference to the 
propoſed motion, becauſe it would 


remove all ground of complaint of 12 


injury, and afford the 12 who | 
conceived their rights infringed upon, 
abundant opportunity of making out. 
their claims-in the progreſs of the 
bill through its various ſtages. The 
motion made by lord Hopetoun 
was at length carried by a conſider- 
able majority. ee 
Soon after the deciſion of this 
queſtion in the houſe of lords, via. 
on the 23d of May, another queſtion, 
reſpecting the canſtruction of the 
act of union, was agitated in the 
houſe of commons. It aroſe in con- 
ſequence of the ſucceſſion of the 
preſent earl of Wemys to that earl- 
dom, whoſe eldeſt ſon, Francis 
Charteris, now lord Elcho, repre- 
ſented the boroughs of Lauder &. 
in Scotland. —By the ancient par- 
liamentary law of Scotland the eldeft 
ſons of peers could not ſit in the 


| houſe of commons; and by an arti- 
cle in the act of union it is provided, 


LK 2 | chat 
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chat the two kingdoms ſhould parti- 
1 hs an reciprocally in the benefits, 
” advantages, rights, and immunities 
ef each other. The motion made by 
fir John Sinelair was to the followi 
pw „That a new writ ſhould 
A be made out for electing a mem- 
«© ber for the diſtritsof Lauder, &c. 
« in the room of Francis Charteris, 
« eſqz now become the eldeſt ſon 
= © of a peer of Scotland, and there- 
| © by incapable of repreſenting the 
* « ſaid Allricts in this houſe.” 
In ſupport of the motion the 


þ journals of the za December 170 
were referred to, in which it ap- 


peared, that on the petition of Alex- 
ander Irvine and others againſt the 
election of lord Haddo, eldeſt ſon of 
the earl of Aberdeen, the ſame, after 
a diſcuſſion in a full houſe, was de- 
clared null and void by a conſidera- 
ble majority; as was alſo about the 
ſame time that of Lord Charles 
Douglas. It was urged that theſe 
proceedings, which were clear and 
Needed, occurred within a year of 
dhe ſettlement of the union; at a 
time when the true intention of the 
arties who negociated it could be 
readily aſcertained; and therefore 
the precedents were to be conſi- 


©} dered as the rule of conduct laid 


down by the houſe upon the moſt 
ungqueſtionable principles. With 
relpeR to the reciprocity of ad- 
vantages, rights, and immunities 
provided for in the act of union, it 


would be found to exiſt in itsꝰtrue 
ſenſe, - without any infringement 


upon the peculiar uſages of Scot- 


| £5 land. —A. noble member ( lord Mait- 


eldeſt ſon of a Scotch 


| tab) the 
. ho tad by his merit obtained a 


ö 


S x £2 
= „ 


under | 
taining a ſeat for a Scoteh town 


ſeat in that houſe for an Engliſh 
borough ; and there was no 
hindrance to an Engliſh nobleman 
the ſame circumſtances ob- 
ſhip or county. | 
On the other hand it was urged, 
that there was no precedent for 
diſpoſſeſſing the ſon of a Scotch peer 
of his ſeat, when he had been legally 
elected, and the title had devolved 
to the father pending the ſeſſion of a 
parliament. It was further urged, 
that the precedents referred to were 
all caſes which had occurred in times 
of great party violence; and the 
words of biſhop Burnet were quoted, 
who, ſpeaking of that period, ſays, 
« The court and whigs had joined, 
* and were determined to | 
every thing their own 2 
that the whigs unbluſhingly de- 
cided elections without regard to 
« juſtice-or any other conſideration 
© but their own party feelings 
&« againſt the tories.” In the next 
place it was contended, that the re- 
ciprocity of advantages ſtated in 
the at of union was deſtroyed by 
depriving the eldeſt ſons of Scotch 
peers of any rights poſſeſſed by 
the ſons of Engliſh peers; and the 
houſe was reminded, that there had 
been a period when the ſons of 
Engliſh peers had been in like 
manner diſabled from fitting in 
that houſe. The ſpeakers for the 
motion were fir John Sinclair, Mr. 
Dundas, fir James Johnſtone and 
fir Adam Ferguſſon; againft it the 
lords Beauchamp, Maitland, and 
Elcho.—The motion was carried 
without a diviſion. 
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CHAP. vi. 


Ace ation 7 Mr. He ings. Celebrated ſec of Mr. " Shividin on 1 5 1 
charge, reſpecting t Begums of Oude; its remarkable effefts ; houſe ad- 
Journ thereon ; debate reſumed ; opinion of Mr. Pitt \reſpefing the matter 
77 the charge. voted by a large majority. Mr. Burke propoſes to come di. 
realy to the queſtion of 2 j oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. - Converſation ' 
relative to the evidence and proſecution f Sir Ehjah Impe ourth ' 
charge, relative to the Nath +1 n five by 7. T. Plan 
| * ons of Mr. Dundas for voting for the charge. Herb by lord Hood 
| our of Mr. Haflings ; fun do by Mr. Pitt. Dif lies under which * 
it; accuſers of Mr. Hoſlings laboured. zo < arge, relative to con- 
trads and ſalaries, opened by Sir James 200 r, . Pitt objets to 4 
great part of the charge—moves to have it reel] to three points. Mr. 
Burke moves, that two others ſhould be added. Mr. Burke's amendment 
carried. Altercation between Mr. Francis and Mr. Pitt. paw charge; 
' reſpeling Fyzoola Khan, d by Mr. Wyndham. Criminal parts of the 
e arg te by Mr. 2 | ride by Mr. Burke. ee 7 
, Mr, itt for bringing forward the queſtion of b q acceded 10 by 
Mr. Burke. Seventh charge, relative to bribes and preſents, opened by 
Mr. Sheridan ; ; ſupported by Lord Mulgrave and Mr. Grenville. Report” 
from the committee on the charges read a firfl time. Converſation re- 
» ſpefing the mode of proceeding. Opinion of Mr. Fon. Mr. Pitt—of* 
* Mr. Burke. Motion to read the report a ſecond time, objected to by Major 
| Scott. Paper read containing the ſentiments of Mr. Haſlings reſpecting the” 
proſecution. Committee to prepare articles of tmpeachment. nj nf charge; 
x ee the revenues of Bengal, opened by Mr. Francis ; windirates | 
35 if from Suſpic tons 5 perſonal enmity to Mr. Haſtings. Mr. Pin. 
_ obſervations on the . cg charge. Converſation between Mr. Bar tuell and 
Mr. Burke, reſpefing his impeaching the former. Articles of impeathment ' 
read a firſt time; motion for reading them a ſecond time oppoſed by! Lord 
Hood, Mr. Wi alles, Mr. Smith, lord advocate for Scotland, and Mr. Al. 
drman Townſhend — ſupported by Mr. Pitt—carried by a great ma- 
fority. Dueſtion of impenchment oppoſed by Mr. Sumner without a tivi+ - 
r. Montague moves, that Mr. Burke do impeach Mr. Haſtings at 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords—ordered. Motion for taking Mr. Hajtings 
into cuflody oppoſed by Mr. Nicholls—ordered. Lords acquainted there 
wit b. Mr. Haſtings delivered to the Black Rod-—broug iro to the bur 
articles read admitted to bail—ordered to give in his anſw#? the ſccond 
day. of the next meeting of parkament. 3 s we 10 the 8 "+ 
Y Ki ng's ſpeech. Pariament prorogued. 


payne related in WA order great object, which gan in a 

the principal: matters, that peculiar manner the attention of 

occurred in the ordinary proceed: the houſe of commons during the 

ings of the preſent ſeſſion of par- ſame period the aceuſation and 

3 we muſt go back t. to ' that impeachment of Mr. nee No 
FP 5 3 dine 


1 4 


br tradition. 


1351 
3 time was: loſt at the ent 
of the ſeſſion in bringin 

this hufineſs with all . 


| meeting, Jan. 23d, Mr. Re gave 
notice that he ſhould renew the pro- 
ceedings on the firſt day of February 


| fallowing, That and the following 


day were fpent. in examining Mir. 
Middleton and Sir Elijah Impey 

and on — the ſeventh A. 
| opened the third charge 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, viz. the re- 
E ſumption of the jaghires, and the 


” conkſcation. of the treaſures of the 


princeſſes of Oude, the mother and 
: ee of the reigning na- 


The ſubject of this charge was 


Peculiarly fitted for diſplaying all 
the pathetic powers of eloquence ; 


and never were they diſplayed with 


greater ſkill, force, and elegance, 


hours and an half Mr. Sheridan 
4 . the attention of the houſe 
| — the expeRation of the 
was unoommonly crowded) faf- 
einated by bis eloquence; and when 
he fat + Kava the whole z the 
members, peers, and ſtrangers, in- 
voluntarily joined in a tumult 2 


applauſe, and adopted a mode of 


; _—_— their approbation, new 
' ang; regular in that houſe, by 

and repeatedly clapping with 
D hands. Mr. Burke declared 

it to be the moſt aſtoniſhing effort 
of cloquerce, argument, and wit 
united, of which there is any record 
Mr. Fox ſaid, All 
that he had ever heard. —all that he 

had ever read, when compared with 
it, dwindled into nothing, and va- 
nifhed like vapour before the ſun.” 
"Mp, Pitt ee that it ſur- 
ae all the eloquence of ancient 


er times, and poſſeſſed cye- 


ſtrongly prepoſſe 


than upon this occaſion. For five 


A. Taylor ſtrong 
propoſition, contendi 
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der ae that genius or art could 


rniſh to agitate and control the 
human mind. The effects it pro- 
dition. On the firſt « he 


duced were proportioned to its me- 
rits : after a conſiderable ſuſpenſion 

ff the debate, one of the friends of 
Mr. Haſtings with ſome difficulty 


obtained, for a ſhort time, a hear- 


ing ; but finding the houſe too 
Wa affected * what they had 
heard to liſten to him with favour, 
ſat down again. Several members 
confeſſed that they had come down 

led f in favour of 
the perſon accuſed, and -imaguitd 
nothing leſs than a miracle could 


have wrought ſo entire a revolution 


in their ſentiments. Others declar- 
ed, that though hy could not re- 
fiſt the conviction, that flaſhed upon 


time to cool before they were called 
n to vote; and thou gh they were 
perſuaded that it e require an- 
other miracle to produce another 
change in their ods, yet for the 
ſake of decorum, they thought it 
proper that the debate ſhould be 
adjourned. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
op ſed >" TH 
g that it was 
not leſs abſurd than unparliamen- 
tary to defer coming to a vote for no 


their minds, yet 7 wiſhed to have 
d 


other reafon that had been alledged 


than becauſe the members were 
too firmly convinced? hut Mr Mr. 
Pitt falling in with the opinions of 
the former, the debate was adjourn- 
ed alittle after one o'clock, 

The day following the debate 
was reſumed by Mr. Francis, in ſup - 
port of the . == ; and by 
Burgefs, Major Scott, Mr, Nabel, 
Mr. Vanſittart, and Mr. Alderman 
Le Meſurier, in defence of Mr. 
Haſtings. After having beard the 
arguments on both ſides, Mr. Pitt 
roſe to deliver his ſentiments. He 


: \ 
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n. mich declaring that he had 
—4 the firſt day * the Sarge 
being agitated within thoſe 
confidered the matter as of a moſt 
ſerious and important nature, in 
which the honour and character of 
that houſe, and the honour and cha- 
rater of the individual accuſed, 
were both deeply involved. It 
therefore behoved the committee to 
deliberate with the greateſt tem- 

rj and not to decide in any one 

e of the buſineſs without having 
prevjoully: made the fulleſt inveſtiga- 
tion of every fact ſtated in each parti- 
cular charge, and a careful compari- 
{on of the whole of the eyidence ad- 
duced, both i in favour of the accuſed, 
and in ſupport of the accuſation 
brought., againſt him; ſo that on 
ee fide they ſhould finally 
give their votes, it. might be on the 
fulleſt conviction, that they had dif- 
charged their 1 honeſtly, 527 
E and cientiouſſy. He 

the ſatisfaction to know, that 
this had been the line of conduct 
that he had purſued from the mo- 
ment that the ſubjeR had been firſt 

mitted to the conſideration of 
eee ; and as he had ever been 
8 that the charge relative 
pringeſſes of Oude was that 
which * all others, bore upon the 
face of it the ſtrongeſt marks of cri- 
minality and cruelty, ſo had he been 
particularly careful to guard ag; — 
the impreſſion of every ſort. o 
Nn to keep his mind = 
for the reception 0 o whatever could 
tend on the one hand, to eſtabliſh 
innocence, or on the other, to bring 
| home conviction of guilt;; and in 
order. the better to enable himſelf 
to decide with ſafety, he had with 
be utmaſt minuteneſs and attention 


_  Ompared the charge, article by ar- 


tile, with the evidence adduced at 


he bar i in ſupport .of "Ou and 
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with the various minutes and letters 
that had been brought before the 
houſe, or were any where to be 


found within his reach. Mr. Pitt 
then declared, that h, for 
reaſons he ſhould ſtats, he tl ought 


himſelf bound to vote with the gen 


tleman who brought the charge, 0 
he wiſhed it to he underſtood, that 
he did not accede to the whole of 
the grounds of che accuſation gon- 
tained in  the- charge, er the inſe· 
rences that had been drawn? — 
them. He tken ſtated the twoi 
points in the charge, in which * 
thought the oriminality of Mr. Haſ- 
tings kad been fully proved. The 
reſumption of the jaghires was 2 
meaſure which in his Opinion might, 
in certain ſituations, have been juſe 
— but the ſituation of the — | 
company, as guarantee of the tre | 
laid them 2 the Ne 5 
gation, Perhaps to have ti | 
and at all events ee | 
leaſt not to have prompted it. The 
ſeizure of the treaſures being neither 
ſupported by any formal proceedings 
of juſtice, nor by any ſtate ntcellity, 


it was, he ſaid, impoſſible not to cor» | | 


demn it; and it was greatly aggra- 
vated by n the nabob the in- 
ſtrument/;.;the-{on the-inſtrument of 
robbing the. mother. The crime of 
Mr. Haltings he thought ſtill farther 
ggra gravated by his Rifling the orders 

the court of directors, which ex · 
preſsly commanded a reviſion of the 
proceedings againſt thoſe princeſſes. 
With reſpect to many other collate· 


ral eircumſtances, urged in aggra 


vation of the charge, he thought 


_ nr on or not 
rought home to Mr. Haſtinb. The 
— being at length called! for; 
and the houſe dividing, there ap- 


on — oth 1 
— 2 eA Burke 


3 


| cifcuniſtances, owing 


tie houſe: that he 
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Mr. Haſtings, he could take upon 


| leave to call the attention of the 
” houſe'to the- preſent ſtate of the 
accuſation of Mr. Haſtings, which 
way attended with many awkward 
as he con- 
ceived;: to their . originally 


departed from the ufual courſe of 


| ding in matters of that na- 
ture. The deliberate 
vith which they had hitherto pro- 
deeded, would however be attend- 
gd wü ſome advantages in their 


* fame oct 8 

I — — t he thought, 
Mer now ſolemnly declared 
| s of high * atro- 


© mpeached: — the king - 
dom, removing his rty, ali- 
enating any ſums of money, or 
_ raking aux other 
ends of juſtice. There was one 
circumſtance, he ſhould mention, 
that pointed out this, or ſome other 
proceeding of that fort, as abſolute- 
_ by: neceffary, viz. that jt was con- 
ſidently reported, that another gen- 
tleman x79 India, ſtrongly ee 
| Aas in the trinſaRtions of . 
| Haſtings, and 
=: 4 a A ral nature would 
; fooy be jinftituted, had, within a 
mort time, ſold out of the public 
funds property to the amount of 
- Ho 5©,000. Major Scott, miſap- 
ending that it was intended to 


whom pro- 


inſinuate that this property belong - 


E to. Mr, Haſtings, got up to aſſure 


ad no concern 


init; and to declare upon his ho- 


| boar that” from the information he 
© poſſeſſed relative to the 9 


? ; if . 
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caution, 


towards obtain 


to evade the 


him to aſſert that his whole fortune 
did not exceed P 5 0,000, —Mr, 
Pitt defended the mode of proceed- 


ing adopted by the Houſe, and did 


not conceive that they could with 
propriety” reſort to any other, 

The day following, the houſe 
being in a commiftee on the charges, 
Mr. Dundas roſe and ſaid, that 
as notice had been given that a 
charge of a ſerious nature would be 
brought forward a rms Sir Elijah 
Impey, he would to thoſe 
concerned in the 1 eution, that 
it would be inconſiſtent with the 
juſtice; the candour, and the be- 
neyolence of that houſe, to call and 


examine a gentleman as a witneſs at 


their bar,' and then to make his 


evidence the ground of future eri 


mination againſt him. 


Sir Gilbert Elliott ſaid, that 
| though he had determined, from a 


review of his general conduct, to 
move for an i ment againſſ 
Sir Elijah Impey, yet the houſe 
could not think of wating the ad- 


e of any information it could 
poly obtain.” The ſubject of the 


preſent examination, however, did 


not come, as far as lle knew at pre- 
ſent, within the limits of his intend- 
ed charge, although the latter went 
to affect nearly the whole of Sir 


Elijah's conduct, as he looked on 


him, by his extra- official interfe · 
rence, to have had a ſhare in ſome 
of the moſt guilty tranſactions that 
had taken place in India. 
Mr. Burke obſerved, that it was 
impoſſible for thoſe who had brou 
forward the proſecution of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, to think of loſing the" ad: 
vantage of that perſon” q teſtimony, 
who had been the — Efiub 
of the. principal culprit. Sir 
oper; omar undoubtedly 00 fg" 
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of law to anſwer any queſtions which 
might tend to criminate bimſelf; 
and thoſe who were to examine him 
would never inſiſt on his anſwering 
queſtions of ſuch a tendency. 

Mr. Pitt agreed in the opinion, 
that to ſuppreſs the teſtimony of 
ſuch a — would be to diſarm 


the hand of juſtice; yet he thought 
that delicacy and - propriety de- 


manded,| that the witneſs ſhould 
have ſuch notice of the intended 
charge,' as might tend to put him 
on his guard. Mr. Burke immedi- 
ately aſſented to this propoſition, 
and accordingly offered a motion to 
the following effect, which was put 
and carried, That Sir Elijah 
chairman be inſtructed to inform 
him, that it was poſſible that a cri- 
minal enquiry may be inſtituted 
againſt himſelf, on the ground of 
extra- official interference, and his 
general conduct in India; and that 
the ſubje& on whieh he was then to be 
examined, may lead to proceedings 
connected with ſuch an enquiry. 

Sir Elijah was then called in, 
and on receiving this notice from 
the chairman, ſaid That as he 
was conſcious of no guilt, and as 

was no part of his conduct 
which he would wiſh to ſecrete, this 
notice would make no difference in 
his wiſhes to give the committee 
the fulleſt information.. 

He then underwent a long exa- 
mination reſpecting the tranſactions 
with the nabob of Farruckabad. 

On the ſecond of March Mr. 
T. Pelham opened the fourth charge 


the ſubject of which was the cor- 


pt and oppreſſive conduct of Mr. 
ings towards the nabob of Far- 


 ruckabad. Aſter Mr. Pelham had 


8 the charge, and Major 


% 


had been heard in reply, M. 


"of 
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Dundas roſe and ſaid, there were 
two points neoeſſary to be cleared 
up, before he could bring himſelf to 
vote for Mr. ings on the preſent 
queſtion. The related to the 
breach of the treaty of Chunar. 
This treaty he confeſſed that he ne- 
ver liked, and always regretted its 
having been made: his prejudice 

therefore againſt the treaty might 


naturally operate in reconciling 


him to the breach of it, provided it 
could be plauſibly defended. It was 
not impoſlible but. there might have 
been ſome defirable objeR in view in 
the making of the treaty, which 
might juſtify that meaſure, notwith- 
ſtanding it was evident that a neceſ- 
ſity would occur of breaking it. If 
this was the caſe, he ſnould then ad- 
mit that it was a bad way of doing 
a good thing, and be induced to ex- 
cuſe it, particularly if the ſame good 
end could not have been obtained by. 
more direct means. But what this 
deſirable object was, and how it 
bappened to be only attainable by. 
ſuch indirect, circuitous, and ohjec- 
tionable means, he expected to have 
fully explained before he could 
bring himſelf to look upon the 
tranſaction as innocent or excuſa+ 
ble; and as yet he had never haare 
any ſuch explanation attempted. 
He ſhould alſo expect to hear of 
ſome actual neceſſity having exiſted 
for the recall of Mr. Shee, ſeeing 

that Mr. Haftings knew, and en- 
preſsly acknowledges, that by ſuch 
recall either the nabob of Far- 
ruckabad muſt. be ſacriſiced to the 
nabob vizier, or elſe be abandoned 
to the dangerous and deſtructive 
management of his own family and 


ſervants. Unleſs he ſhould receive | 


full anſwer to thaſe two 
he ſhould oertainly feel hinlelf joe 
diſpenſably bound to vote for the 


motion, 


*. 


3 1 | - I 
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1 motion, provided it was perſiſted in; 
Fat he could not but give a caution 
to de gentleman who had brought 
forward the to reflect 
ther it would be worth while to 
pProſecute it to the other houſe, as it 
appeared not likely, if ſubſtantiat- 
ed, to add much to Mr. Haſtings's 
criminality or puniſhment, 


dence to prove it. This he only 
| ſubmitted to his diſeretion, for if 
on were to be put, he 
muſt vote for it, unleſs he ſhould 
receive complete ſutiafaction on the 
tus points he had alteady ſtated. 
. — 1 — 
. this day, with t from a new 
7 1 rr if it had been 


Brought forward before the exa- 


mination into his conduct had pro- 
- _ cerded ſo far, might perhaps have 
| ved more effefradl.. As it was, 
n ſereed only to drm from Mr. Pitt 
declarations which left Mr. Haſ- 
- tings no other hope than that of an 
-noquittal in Weſtminſter- hall. 
Tord Hood in a ſolemn manner, 
eulled the ſerious attention of the 
houſe to the donſequences of pro- 
ceeding with too ſerupulous a nice- 
ty to canvaſs the conduct of thoſe 
Who had filled ſtations abroad of 
: kigh-difficulty and important truſt. 
| Certain actions which appeared to 
Thoſe at a diſtance in a very crimi- 
nal light, were yet on a nearer 
inveſtigation, perfectly juſtifiable 
on the of abſolute arid in- 
| ble neceffity. Should the 
fear of an impeachment by parlia- 
ment be hung out to every com- 
munter, in whoſe hands was placed 


= it muſt neceſſarily operate as 


erous reſtruint to —— cxer- eſpeci 
ſhould 


LS * ment of the committed. 


rn that 
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and 
would require a vaſt volume of evi- 


| lord Hood, and ſaid, that he ſhould 


the 


ever been fortunate enough to con. 
duct himſelf in the performance of 
his duty, without occaſionally fall 
ing into circumſtances, in which 
the public ſervice compelled him to 
.do' things in themſelves not 1 
to his feelings, nor ſtrictly le 
but from the Padiſpenfable nece 
af their ſituation perfectly fulabl 
The example ſet by the houſe of 
commons, in the preſent inſtance, 
would for ever ſtand before our fu- 
ture —— — create 2 
great gerous to the 
ublic ſervic, For . his. own part, at 
is time of life he could have no pro- 
ſpect of being again employed in 
foreign active command, and 
therefore he had no perſonal induce- 
ments for the part he ſhould. take in 
giving his negative to any farther 
progteſs in this - proſecation, but he 
ſpoke for thoſe, who were to come 
after him bis regard for his coun- 
try made him anxious, to prevent a 
precedent, by which all her ſervices 
would for the future be y im- 
Ton be the ee. — 
wo t puniſhing any 
harſh and ſevere, but perhaps ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſable acts af 
power, which the ſaviour of India 
had, for the public good, been 
found to commit. 
Mr. Pitt roſe immediately after 


have been ſatisfied with giving 4 
filent vote for the queſtion, ſo eri 
dent to his mind were the grounds 
on which that vote was ſupported, 
were it not that he felt himſelf 
called upon to give an immediate 
anſwer to the N . 2 
—_— Jardy lorem and _ 
weight of his au 55 
on ſuch 3 75 they 
ind and miſlead: 0 * 


N 


* ties of his ſervice to carry him no 
5 farther than was abſolutely neceſ- 
fu. M7, and endeavoured, though it 
5 could not be done in its full extent, 
dhe e icconcile his duty to his country 
a uh chat he owed to individuals; 
. he had then the double merit of diſ- 
in I tion as well as zeal —nay, even 
id fin his exertions for the public, 
4 de ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
„ Vyond the line of ſtriẽt and urgent 
* becellity, provided that it was evi- 
* dent that his intentions were fair 
e Wh ind upright, God forbid that he or 
. any man ſhould deny him his due 
. Azerit, or ſay that the abundance of 
, his zeal ought not to be allowed to 


ited, that in the caſe of every 
rant of the public, to whom 
iſt and' momentous concerns were 
ttrufted, it was but juſt that when 
complaint was made, the grounds 
of that complaint ought to be weigh- 
al with the fituation in which he 
flood.” If be ſuffered the neceffi- 


| make ample atonement for the error 
of his judgment. But he aſked, 
was the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, 
in that part of it now before the 
houſe, correſpondent to ſuch prin- 
eiples? Was the crime that day al- 
ledged againſt him juſtified by ne- 
| Ceſfity, or was it of ſuch a fize and 
complexion as any exiſting ne- 
ceſſty could juſtify ? Where a de- 


that ſuch a ſtep was neceſſary; it 
vu incumbent on the party to 
point out and prove the neceſſity, 
and the conſequences likely to at- 
tend a too rigid obſervance of ftri& 
| _ and propriety, A compari- 

lan might then be formed between 
. s 
gen ok cenſure or approbation 
bbuüded on the refult of fuch com- 


parture was made from juſtice and 
night, it was not ſufficient to ſay, 


the obje& to be gained, and the 
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pariſon. - But in the preſent inſtance 
no ſtate neceſſity whatſoever was at- 
tempted to be ſhewn, and therefore 
there was no ground whatſoever for 
thoſe who ſaw a eriminal tendeney 
in the tranſaction to refuſe their 


conſent to the motion. 


Heſides this topic of the neceſſities 
of his ſituation, the noble lord had 


reſorted to another in favour of 


Mr. Haſtings, namely, his gene- 
ral merits in the courſe of his ſer- 
vice. There had been a period, he 
confeſſed, in which ſuch an 
ment might have been urged with 
ſome force, but that period was now 
paſt. The committee was then 
called upon to determine not, upon 
a general view of facts, the general 
merits or demerits of the perſon ac- 
cufed, but, upon a particular inveſ- 
tigation of a particular action, 
the criminality or innocence of that 
ſingle tranſaction. 1 44 
With reſpe& to the particular 
charge then under diſeuſſion, it was 
not neceſſary for him to ſay much. 
He begged leave to refer the com- 


mittee to that part of Mr. Haſ- 


tings's correſpondence, where, in 
ſpeaking of the recall of Mr. _ | 
from Farruckabad; Mr. Haſtings ac- 

knowledged, that by ſo doing he 
muſt give up nabob Muzuffer Jung 
to the 6ppreſſion of the vizier,” ſo. | 
that he could not juſtify himſelf: for 
ſuch a ſtep by any plea of wanting 
ſufficient warning of the eonſe 

quence, having evidently foreſeen 

it; nor had there been any grounds 
of neceſſity alledged to pallizte the 


meaſure. But beſides thus ſetting 


Jooſe the vizier on the nabob of 
Farruckabad, the conſequence of 
which he knew would be the ruin 
and oppreſſion of that unfortunate 


prince, and that this was dene with- 
out any neceſſity, what could encuſe 


his 
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his accepting of a preſent of ſuch. 
magnitude as that, which be had 
received from the nabob of Oude? 
Cord ſuch a tranſaction be excuſed 


queſtion; ayes I 12—Nnoes 50. 


by any degree of neceſſity? Was 
A fleet in want of her ne- 


8 ſupplies; was there any 
army waiting for ſubſiſtence; or 


did any one branch whatſoever of 
the public ſervice render ſo crem- 
ordinary à reſource requiſite 


No; it was juſtified by no tin 
it could therefore be accounted 
i; for, ;by —— But 


riſen, he ſaid, to 
26 ſpeedily as pollible 


| between — high * of the 


noble lord and the feelings of the 
houſe, leſt they might be led by bis 
arguments to confound thetwo caſes; 
that of a man ſtruggling againſt a 
violent neceſſity, and at length 


obliged to give way to the exigency pr: 


cf the public ſervice, and to deviate 
into neœeſſary injuſtice; and that 


of a perſon wantonly committing. 


acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, for 

which not een a pretence of public 

ſervice had been alledged.  _ 
Ihe committee divided upon this 


On the [ſeventh of March, Mr. 


Burke roſe to beg the attention of 


the houſe to the many difficulties 
with which the gentlemen who had 


io furniſn the houſe with the evi- 
dence neceſſary for ſubſtantiating 
e charges againſt Mr, Haſtings, 


had to labour. It was well known 


- that the ſervants of the company 
were under an obligation. to ſend 
over copies of their proceedings, 
minutes, and correſpondence to the 
court of directors at home. This 
was undoubtedly, a neceſlary and 

wiſe precaution ; but in the caſe of 
Mr... Haſtings, the moſt glaring in- 

| * of this rule 6 
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who had daily acceſs 


had occurred. 88 the late 
governor general thought proper, 
be mutilated,.. garbled or ſuppreſſed 
his correſpondence, and one of the 
great difficulties of carrying on the 
proſecution that gentleman 


aroſe from this circumſtance ; ; à Cit 


cumſtance involving in itſelf x 
charge of very conſiderable weight 
and importance. Another difficulty 
originated from their ignorance of 
the titles of the papers they wiſhed 
to call for. Mr. Burke, inſtancing 
the late charge, ſaid, that he had 


called far the Farruckabad papers, 


and he thought that all of them had 


been preſented; but a very re 

table member of that hoe * 
afterwards, called for others under 
another name, and had by those 
means furniſhed the houſe with 


the Perſian correſpondence, which 


roved to be very material. He 
next obſerved, that the attorney of 
Mr. Haſtings was the attorney of 
the Eaſt- India company, in de- 
fence of whole rights, and for the 

2uniſhment of whoſe ſervants, that 
pane was now Carrying. on a proſę· 
cution {1 


this circumſtance gaye Mr. Hal. 
tings over the houſe, for while they 
were groping in the dark, and guel- 

at what papers 
1 for, Mr. Haſtings's attorney, 
to all the 
com s papers, might lay hi 
on page them, and 524 to 
the bar of the houſe. of lords, and 
there produce ſome paper or other, 
to overturn the whole of the evi 
dence which they had been able to 


come at, and aſſiſt Mr. Haſtings to 


laugh at the proſecution. It ap- 
d, that a correſpondence was 

ept back .which would Ihe, the 
remonſtrances of the nabob of Oude 


He begged leave to point 
out the manife advantage which 


gught to 


* 


inſt many of thoſe meaſures 


he late were alledged to be taken at 
proper, i expreſs ſuggeſtion; and what 
preſſed Mk: more, there was alſo a ſuppreſ- 
of the Won of the whole of the Perſian cor 
n the Nepondence, which, with reſpect to 
leman 1s point, was undoubtedly very 
2 cir- Whraterial. As a proof of the very 
elf a correct and ſuſpicious manner in 
eight rnich theſe papers were diſpoſed 
culty ef, Mr. Burke inſtanced the circum- 
ce of tance of many of them being in 
ſhed Wſthe poſſeſſion of the chief juſtice, 
ncing Wir Elijah Impey, inſtead of Mr. 
* had Middleton, the reſident, to whoſe 
pers, department they moſt properly be- 
| had longed. The houſe then would 
[pec- perceive the many inconveniences, 
had under which the gentlemen labour- 
nder ed, who were engaged in the pro- 
hoſe ſecution. Mr. Burke ſubmitted 
with theſe matters to the conſideration 
hich of the houſe, and concluded with 
He moving for a great variety of pa- 
7 of Wi pers, which were granted. 

7 of On the 15th of March the charge 
de- relative to contracts and ſalaries was 
the opened by Sir James Erſkine. ' Mr. 
hat Pitt immediately followed, declar- 
le ing that he roſe ſo early in the de- 
int date for the purpoſe of bringing the 
ch queſtion within a narrower compaſs, 
al. ad of conſequently. ſhortening the 
ey debate. The charge, he faid, might 
3 be divided into three diſtinct parts; 
to de firſt relating to the extravagant 
If terms of the contracts, and the vio- 
te lation of the company's orders in 
iy making them; the ſecond, to the 
0 ncreaſed ſalary to Sir Eyre Coote ; 
d and the third, to the unwarrantable 
5 excels of the civil expenditure du- 
b ng his adminiſtration. 

| With regard to the contracts, 
? be thought ſome of them too infig- 
mlicant to be entitled to any diſ- 
cuſſion whatever in parliament, 


with @ view to impeachment ; and 


— 
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others were ſo circumſtanced in 
point of time, as to be extremely 
unfit to be made a ground of erimi- 
nal charge againſt Mr. Haſtings. 
Out of theſe therefore he ſnould only 
except two, the contract for bul- 
locks in the year 1779, and the 
opium contract in 1781; in both 
of which there appeared evident 
circumſtances of criminality, and 
ſtrong ground for ſuſpicion of cor- 
ruption. | | 


The ſecond article appeared % 


him of more prominent magnitude. 


than any other part of the charge, 
viz. the increaſed falary given to 
Sir Eyre Coote, in avowed and 
unqualified difobedience to the 
company's orders, and the im 
poſing the payment of that addi- 
tional falary on a prince cloſely 
connected with the company, and 
who already paid to the Bengal go- 
vernment a fixed and ſtipulated tri- 
bute, which, he ſaid, was a groſs” 


and manifeſt violation of the faith of 


the company, and a perverſion of 

the power entruſted to him by his 
office. His continuing this ſalary 
in an underhand and covert manner; ' 
after a particular prohibition from 
the directors, was a ſhameful and 
diſgraceful evaſion of his duty, and 

one which highly merited the cenſure 


of parliament; and that part of the 


charge ſhould conſequently have his 
moſt hearty concurrence. en 
As to a third branch of the 
charge, that relating to a corrupt 
profuſion in the civil expenditure, 
it was a ſubject, which he ſhould by 
no means conſent to make any part : 
of à criminal charge, becauſe it 
did not appear ſubſtantiated upon 
grounds ſufficiently ftrong to war- 


rant the houfe to include it in a 


matter of impeachment. 
This led him to ſuggeſt a few - 


conſiderations 


.B 
l 
: 


- 


; Poſe an amendment to the preſent 
dopted by the houſe, would leave 


confiderations to thoſe gentlemen 
who had taken the lead in the 
proſecution. After what had al 
ready paſſed, he believed there 
was no one who had any regard to 
the dignity of parliament, or to 
the ends of public and ſubſtantial 
juſtice, that could have any wiſh hut 


to forward it as much as. poflible, . 


and to bring it before the other 
houſe, in the moſt unqueſtienable 
ſhape. But he conceived that it 
was by no means the beſt way to 
the end they had in view to clog 
it with uſele agg > and im- 
practicable matter. To ftri 

all fuch was the moſt adviſable 
thang for the houſe to endeavour ; 
and he wiſhed the right honourable 
gentleman who had taken fo active 
a part in the bufineſs, would, on 


ſame early day, aſcertain and de- 
termi 


ne on ſuch charges as he in- 
tended to bring forward; as there 
were of thoſe already before 
the houſe, that he was certain could 
never be made out in proof, or if 


they could, were not of ſufficient - greate 


criminality to excuſe and warrant 
the preſent mode of proceeding. 
For the ſeveral reaſons therefore 
which he had given in the courſe of 
his ſpeech, he ſaid, he ſhould pro- 


motion, which, if it ſhould be a- 


him at libertysto vote for the gene- 
ral queſtion ;' his amendment was, 


to add the following words to the 


motion: In reſpe&t to the con- 
tract for bullocks in the year 1779; 
that for opium in the year 1781; 
and to the increaſed falary of Sir 
Coote.”? ES 


_ Eyre | 
Mr. Burke roſe, and declared, 


that he confidered the propoſition 
made by the right — 4 gen- 


 tleman, as a propoſition. founded in 


Po 


it of 
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amity and friendſhip ; that for hy 
part he ſhould be exceedingly 
to be able to ſtate what other o 


J 
charges he ſhould think it neceſſary 


to go into, as containing crimiqg 
facts too. ſerious and. important ty 
that in truth he thought every one 
of the charges did contain matter of 
that deſeription, and the great dif 


ficulty was, to determine what could. 


be beſt ſpared. He reſembled, in 
his preſent fituation, a. ſhipmaſter, 
who, in order to lighten his veſſel, 
was under the neceflity of throwing 


ſome of the cargo overboard. But 


what articles he was to commit to 
the waves he was perfectly at a lo 
to determine. Nay, he was afraid 


to enter on this office, left gentle. 


men ſhould afterwards tell him, 
&«& You, indeed, at firſt furniſhed 
yourſelf with an excellent cargo; 
many of your articles were of the 


very beſt quality; but whilſt you. 


have retained trifles,, you have con- 
figned thoſe, which were of the 
| value, to the waves.” 

Mr. Burke then adverted to the 
amendment moved by Mr. Pitt, 


which, he ſaid, he conceived himſelf 
indiſpenſably bound ta endeavour to 


re-amend, by inſerting ſeveral other 


material parts of the charge. The 
committee divided, firſt upon Mr. 
- Burke's amendment, which was car- 


ried by a majority of nine ; and then 
upon the main queſtion, which was 
carried by a majority of 34+ 

On the 22d of March, after 2 
warm altercation between 
Francis. and Mr. Pitt, relative to 


the production of ſome improper 
and irrelative evidence. before the 


committee by the former, 


Wyndham opened the fixth charge 


E eee 


2 


22 2 „ = „ rm co o rr 2 


Mr. Wyndham; after which Mr. 


of 3 bandes role, and ſtated the princi- 
ceſſar xl point, in Which he thought the 
rimina) conduct of Mr. Haſtings criminal, 
ant b uz, the violation of the guarantee 
over; of the company to the treaty of 
ry * 1174+ To that treaty. he conceived 
ter of BY Fyzoola Khän had every right to 
at d. WY confider the company as guarantee, 
could in conſequences of colonel Cham- 
d, in WY 2190's beg his name as an at- 
aſter, teſtation of it, and of the ſubſequent 
veſſel, . public authorized atteſtation of it 
wing . Rampore. By the treaty of Chu- 
But v, in 1781, that rantee was 
it to Wl volated, and the Britiſh name 
lol WY drought into diſgrace, as by an ar- 
frais WY tice. of that treaty Fyzoola Khan | 
ntle- was, declared to have forfeited the 
him, Wl bratectian of the Britiſh govern- 
ſhed ment, and permiſſion was granted 
g0; to the nabob vizier to reſume his 
the lade. That that permiſſion was 
you never, intended to be ſuffered by 
on HFHaſtings to be carried into 


. believed; and in that cir- 


the ce conſiſted, in his mind, a 
itt, great part of Mr. Haſtings's crimi- 
elf nality ; as he thereby made uſe of 
to e credit, of the Britiſh name to 
er delude the nabob vizier, and at the 
he lame time to hold out to Fyzool; 
ſr, Khan an idea that the Britiſh go- 


r. 

en to. him for the quiet poſſeſſion of 

as pore, Shawabad, and ſome 
other diſtricts, had ſtipulated by 

2 treaty to aſſiſt the nabob viziex in 

. Ulpoſſefſing him of thoſe territories. 

0 e commented on the extreme cri- 

r ninality of this conduct; but as it 

e *anly differed materially from 

. the conſtruction that might be put 

r 

* 

|. 


the charge, the | 
would find, that in the charge pre- 


. he was to look. up to the 


ET 5 RT * 
* I — 
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could not agree to the motion, un- 


leſs it was modified and tempered . 
ſo as to reſtri it to the points in 
which the matter of impeachment, 
in his opinion, really conſiſted. The 
better to convey his meaning to the 
committee, Mr. Dundas ſaid, he 
would produce the amendment he 
had deſigned to offer to the motion. 
It was in ſubſtance, to ſtate, that 
in, the charge there was matter of 
impeachment, as far as related to 
that part of the treaty of Chunar 
which went to a breach of the gua- 
rantee of the treaty of Rampore. 
Mr. Dundas ſaid, he did not mean 
to preſs his 2 if it ſhould 
appear to be diſagreeable to gen- 
— on the other | ſtde. He 5 
aware he ſhould have another op- 
portunity of ſtating it, and enfore- 
ng its reception, when the queſtion. 
of impeachment came to be. agi- 
tated. | . 
Mr. Burke obſerved, in reply to 


Mr. Dundas, that he believed, upon 


a more attentive conſideration of 
ed member 


ferred by him there was not a ſyl 
lable amounting to an infinuatien, 
much leſs a direct charge, that it 
had been Mr. Haſtings's real _ | 
tion to affiſt in Kifpolleſling Fyzoola - 
Khin of his jaghire ; and the reaſon! 


was, becauſe he had neither direct 
legal, nor ſufficiently ſtrong 


RS 
ſumptive evidence to ſupport ſuch 
an inſinuation. The great charge 


againſt Mr. Haſtings in this caſe 


was, that he had kept Fyzoola Khin 
in a. fever for ten years together, 
in which that father of agriculture 
(for fo Mc. Hag calls bin was 
put into a perpetual ſeries of hot 
and cold fits, not 8 whether 

Britiſh go- 
vernment in India as his protectors 
. : or 


9 fiſted | 
parts of the charge relative to Bena- 


_— , , . AE ont 6 dF: . 
1 n . * 9 * 1 ; * * 2 
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or oppreſſors. The committee di- 


vided ; for che dueſtion 96, againſt 


| The 'honfe-being reſumed, the 


chancellor of the exchequer roſe to 


expreſs his wiſh, that before the 


| houſe adjourned, ,a day might be 
fixed for 2 up the report of 
e ſhould certainly, 


the committee. 
he ſaid, give ſuch a vote on the ge- 
neral queſtion of the impeachment 

. as would correſpond with the part 
which he had already taken; but 


he muſt at the ſame time obſerve, 


— 


that having only partially acqui- 
© ' ſeveral of 


eſced in the propriety of ſe 
the charges, particularly in thoſe 


© concerning the affair of Benares, 


and the contracts, he ſhould endea- 

vour to bring the matter before the 
houſe in ſuch a way, as would 
relieve him from the unpleaſant 
alternative of being obliged either 
to diſſent in toto from a 3 
to ſeveral parts of which he wiſhed 


to give his concurrence, or to vote 


for one, which contained fome cir- 
cumſtances to which he was adverſe. 
But whether he ſhould for this pur- 
poſe make a ſeparate motion, or 


only move an amendment when the 


buſineſs was brought before the 


houſe by thoſe who conducted the 


proſecution, he was not as yet pre- 


pared to determine. 
Mr. Burke declared, that he ap- 


4 proved of the right honourable gen- 


tleman's propoſition; and with re- 

gard to what he had ſaid reſpecting 
the difference of opinion which ſub- 
between them upon certain 


res, and that relative to the contracts, 
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that they might both of them res: 


dily concur in the ſame vote. Mon. 
day the 2ddayof Aprilwas then fixed 
upon. for bringing up the report. 

Upon that day, previous to the 
bringing up of the report, Mr. She- 
ridan opened the ſeventh charge, 
relative to the corrupt receiving of 
bribes and prefents. Major Scott 
in his defence having, amongſt other 
arguments, w_ the favonrable 
reception, which Mr. er 
the ſuppoſed cominiſſion of all theſe 
crimes, had met with on his retury 
home both from his maſters, the di- 
recxors of the company, and ſeveral 
members of iſtration, lord 
Mulgrave roſe to reprobate what he 
termed, this ſhabby 4 of de- 
fence. There were, he ſaid, many 
1 Haftings's conduct of 
which he highly approved, and 
which he always had and ever ſhould 


applaud; but it was not enough to 
ſay, in anſwer to charges, the moſt 


ſerious and important in every point 
of view, that Gan -Mr. Haſtings' 
return the direQors had commended 
his conduct; that they had enter- 
tained him at a dinner, and that 


ſpeak his ſentiments on the ſubject 
of the preſent charge than on any 
which had preceded it. On the 
charge of contracts, as on ſome 
others, it was difficult to draw 


the line between what might be 


deemed tolerated patronage, and a 
corrupt exerciſe of power: but in the 
charge under conſideration there 


was no difficulty; the facts which 


2 28 5 as ee eg. PPACRSTCMEC. 


ſome members of the Indian govern- 

ment had dined in the ſame room. 

Lord Mulgrave then obſerved, that 
he could with greater confidence 


TSS 8. 
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he truſted he would have the candour wa ch 
to keep his mind open upon thoſe it contained were not involved in 
points, as he had no manner of doubt, nor perplexed with being 
doubt but that he ſhould be able, at ſubject to a variety of interpreta - 
2 fit opportunity, to eqnvines him, 


\ 
— 


-4 : % 8 , - . 3 ; 
tions. He then proceeded to her 
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— Mr. Haſtin fully and per- 
r e with — meaning 


— — of the act for preventing 
the receipt of preſents, which he 


| 1 ſo — . violated. 


renville IFN his 
Foie with the honourable 
member who opened the charge in 
almoſt every *. that he had urg- 


ed. He added, if in this illegal 


ꝛeding Mr. Haſtings had exer- 
Fd. peculation and extortion to 
ſupply the exigencies of the _ 


ſervice, this, though not a j 


- ton of his ;condutly would che as 


leaſt a diminution of his offence. 
But no ſuch n as this ap- 
peared in any of the tranſactions: 
and though it was not abſolutely 
prored _ Mr. N 8 not 
employed this money for t 

e yet there was very 7 cm 


ground for ſuch ſuſpicion, from his 


avoiding to give any explanation of 
many parts of his conduct, thou ugh 
ordered ſo to do by the court of 

retors. Upon a diviſion, there ap- 
peared, + for the queſtion 165, againſt 


it 54. 
The houſe being reſumed, the 
rt. from the committee was 
brought up ir chairman, Mr. 
St. John; 2 pon the queſtion 
4 That it be no roads feſt him,, 2 
the chancellor of the exchequer 1 
ſerved, that in a buſineſs of ſuch con- 
ſequence as that in which they were 
engaged, he felt every ſucceſſive 
ſage become more and more im- 
portant, and could not therefore re- 
preſs his anxiety to preſerve that 
degree of formality and regularity 
in the proceeding which ſhould 
leave him and other members , at 
full liberty 


ny IX. 


the charg 


to deliver their votes, 
vithout heſitation, ingly and exclu- 
ſuely on the merits of the grand 
deciſire . of e e 


L461 
and free from any obiscloss that 
might be made to the iy nga? 

that queſtion ſhould come | 
He therefore wiſhed to knom how 

the right | honourable gentleman in- 
tendeq to eed. For his part, 
having in ſome of the articles one 
only a certain length in his aſſent, 
and by no means admitted a de- 
gree of guilt equal to that im- 
puted in the charges, he eould not 
_ himſelf man as in joining in 

2 general vote of 

which might ſeem "ep countenance 
the whole of each ſeveral charge, 


thoſe parts which he thought really 


 eriminal, as well as thoſe which were 


of an exculpatory nature. The me- 
ble, in his opinion, to purſue, was 
to refer the charges'to a committee, 
in order to out of them the 
criminal matter, and frame it into 
articles of impeachment ; and then, 
on thoſe articles, when' reported to 
the houſe, to move the queſtion of 
impeachment. If, on the e 4 | 
the m—_ adopted was, to re 
ment immediately, he ſhould- 
2 himſelf under a neceſſity of 
moving, on the r the 
committee whict-kad already ſat on 
es, ſeveral amendments, 
confining the effects of each charge ö 


to that degree of real guilt, which „ 


he thought appeared in it. 


Mr. Fox declared his opinion Ya WE 


be, that the report ſhould be firſt 
taken into conſideration, and if a- 
greed to by the houſe, that the queſ-. 
tion of im ment ſhould imme» . 
diately follow. This, he ſaid, was 
moſt agreeable to the ancient con- 


ſtitutional mode, and beſt adapt 


to carry the views of every part of - 
the houſe. into execution. 7 Fw. 


gentlemen who . meant to a bn | 
argument of a ſet off wo buy. 4 


LE of +: ER 


which. it was moſt adviſa - 


7 
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F tei:upanthe general queſtion ; and 
| — had” 


their, amendments when the ſpecific 


to ? whereas, if the houſe appointed a 


do impeach, it would lay that com- 
mittee under great 1 and 


ing them to lock at dhe va 
titbents und criticiſms of different 

| 8 the formation of the arti- 
dulesz ad their taſk might 
: at hlt prove fruitleſs. Fur the proſe- 


that might ariſe. upon 


ticles, or from what was ſtill more 
to be dreaded and guarded aguinſt 


in d Proceeding of that kind, the 


iim interference, 
mode was 


_ - thfluence:. 
to vrhich t 


___abhoxions. He ſaid, he did nat fee 


why the amendments which had 
been hinted at, need at all prevent 
their erſt coming to a general queſ- 
tion. Excepting only in one charge, 
that of contracts, had the right 


honourable gentleman made any 
| difticiQion ſo ſtrong as to preclude 


him from voting generally with the 


| £7, reſolution moved upon each of the 


H therefore he had not 
objected, notwithſtanding the vari- 
ous diſtinctions which he had taken 
upon ſeveral matters in thoſe charges, 
to vote that they contained grounds 
of impeachment, why could he 


= nt conſent to impeach, and in 
. framing the ſpecific articles, take 


the ſenſe of the committee upon 
each of his wiſhed · for amendments ? 

Mr. Pitt anſwered, that he ſtill 
continued of 1 8 11 the mode 


* 


bei 
the 


atjeRions to the ex- 
| tent-of:the report, might p 
# 3 l e be - agreed. 


committee to draw the articles of im- 
peachinent before they had reſolved 


aution itſeif might be loſt in the dif- 
the. 
paitioular form and ſhape of the ar- 


{ 


vour of 


BETTY OW Ale 
ble. The peculiarity: of the proſe 


_ caſe; arofe from this one circum. 


ſtance, that the friends of the perſon 


tapoſe accuſed. wiſhed, upon the general 


of impeachment, to ſet off 

his fervices againſt his crimes. ' But 
how: was it poſſible to form a com- 
pariſon between the offences and 
ments of Mr. Haſtings, except by 
firſt aſcertaining the extent of each? 
The —_— of his tranſgreſſions then 
e Vous forth in'the final 
articles impeachment; for it was 
the opinion of many members, that 
the whole of the matter contained 
in the preſent articles of charge, 
even on thoſe which the committee 
had voted, was not criminal nor 
ſufficiently ſubſtantiated, and that a 
great part of them conſiſted of fact 
— of proof, or which, if 


proved, could not be imputed to 


Mr.  Haftings as delinquencies. 
What then was the houſe to do 
in order to bring the queſtion of 
co between his crimes and 
his deſerts fairly before them, ex- 
cept - ſeparate and analyſe the 

ſo as to diſtinguiſh the 
real — from that which was un- 
founded, and then, having a clear 


* of a certain degree of aſcertain- 

ilt, determine how far that 
Jae rs would weigh againſt whatever 
. of merit might be e 


in his four? 35 
Ihe as far as reſpected the peeu- 
larity of the cafe, from the intention 
of arguing by way of ſet· off in fa- 
Mr. Haſtings, there was the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons for for adopting the 
method he propoſed. But the right 


honourable gentleman dreaded the 


eſtabliſhinent of a precedent which 
might be attended with bad conſe- 
quences in future. But how could. 


any danger ariſe from the preſent 


- inftance? 


* 
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ioftance ?\ In proceedings of this na- 


ture the houſe ought, to govern itſelf 
by the circumſtances of the parti- 
cular caſe ; _ ſome — _ 
certainly mig uire the moſt de- 
ciſive diſpatch, e which it would 
prove dangerous to delay. the great 

and binding reſolution for the im- 
peachment a ſingle moment. If, 


for example, a miniſter had been 
3 ; 


guilty of any act direct] 
to the conftitution, to the rights of 
ent, or to the intereſts of 


the ſtate, in ſuch a caſe it would be 


highly expedient to come to an 
immediate vote of impeachment, . be- 
fore they allowed time for drawin wg 
up the articles; even though by 

doing they ſhould facrifice 'the pro- 
per and regular forms of proceed 

and 

— N would generally 
happen that in every ſuch inſtance, 


where the party accuſed. was, poſſeſ- 


ſed of -a power and influence ſo 
great as to render any delay in pro- 
ceeding dangerous; that the offences 
of which he was guilty. muſt be in 
themſelves of ſo great, ſo public, and 
of ſo very palpable a nature, that 
na doubt eould poſſibly ariſe as to his 
criminality ; — there could there- 
fore be no injuſtice in that ſummary 
md decifive mode of p * 
But the fame courſe ought by no 


means to be followed 1. 2 es ſo. 
widely different as..; 


the preſent, 
when the accuſation conlified of fo 
very. diffuſe and complex a: maſs, 
of many charges, which had not 


| been bent and of many 


facts, which could not in any degree 
de confidered as criminal, though 
be was ready to declare that it al- 
lo .containied much of proved | and 
maſt heavy delinquency. In ſuch 
a there could be no danger 

n following the fair * obvious 


gave any prefer 


loſe ſomething by 
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method of firſt Gain and aſcer 
ceeding to the impeachment. 
Mr. Darke me to 2 5 bie 
willingne to acce to ro 
ſition : for although, he ſaid, of 9 
ence, it muſt be to 
the eonſtitutional mode recommend - 
ed by his right honqurable friend, 


yet he 8 that + * 


h #1 


— — by an obfiinate y 3 


to either, to break in 8 that 


unanimity, which had, ſo much to 
their eredit, and to the credit of the 
cauſe they were engaged in, bitherts 
diſtinguiſhed their proceedings, 

The day following, before. the re- 


ſolutions of the. committee. were 


read a ſecond time, major Scott 
— aod ent that mary diſcuſſion 
en relative to. ſeii 
of the 3 Mr. Wala A 
inſt his ſuppoſed delinquencies, 
5 . god Nuns 19 inform the 
uſe, that neither Mr. Haſtings nor 
his friends had the moſt diſtant. idea 
of having recourſe to ſuch a mode 
of defence. The ſentiments of Mr. 
Haſtings upon that ſubject he was | 
authorized to ſubmit. to "the houſe ; 
and begged permiſſion to read, as 
part of his _ ſpeech, the followj 
paper, which had been put into to bi ; 


hands for that purpoſe. 4 


« Though it might be deemed 


+5 preſumption in me to declare 
any wiſh or ex cation concern- 


“ing the mode in which, the houſe 
« of commons may, in its wiſdom 
« or juſtice, determine to proceed 
* in the proſecution of the i inquiry 
into my conduct, now depending 
60 if before them ; yet as it has. been 
© reported, that may gentlemen, 

« —— of that honourable af- 
[L] 2 ſembly, 
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| *« ſembly, who have not choſen to 
1 owe their conſtant attendance on 
„ the committee holden. on this 
© bufineſs, have expreſſed their de- 
termination of oppoſing the ge- 
e eral queſtion of impeachment, 
' . . © when it ſhall be brought before 
4 the collective body of this houſe; 


« T hope I may, without irregula- 


4 rxity, or the imputation of diſre- 
„ ſpect, intimate my ſenſe of ſuch 
0 A determination, both as it 
<e reſpe that queſtion, and the 
Achim which I concerve I poſſeſs 
„ t attendance on the queſtion 
upon the report, which in the 
4 due order of bufineſs will pre- 
hn 2 
T preſume, that in the preſent 
« examination of my publie con- 
«dna, there are two leading, and, 
„ i appears to me, excluſive 
„ chjects, of equal and reciprocal 
< obligation ; namely, that juſtice 
< may be gone to the nation, in the 
& redreſs or puniſhment of wrongs, 
% which it may be eventually 
_ & proved that it has ſuſtained by 
„ my acts; and that juſtice may 


he done to an individual, who 
% may be event proved to 


„ haye been wrohged by unfound- 
e ed accuſationg, and who even 
„ thinks that he has a claim to 
« the applauſe of his country, for 
1 thoſe very acts which have been 
e drayn into crimination againſt 
f it ſhall be reſolved by the 
% / honourable houſe of commons to 


: « agree to the report of the com- « bro 


t be reſolved that there is ground + 


«© mittee, that is to ſay, if it ſhall 


for impeaching me for high 
4 crimes and miſdemeanors, on 


i 


4 lution for the impeachment ought 


4 to follow of courſe, as the only 
„ means which can ſatisfy the 


« juſtice of the nation in the ſup- 


* poſition of my guilt, or clear my 


% character in the ſuppoſition of my 


« innocence. With regard to the 
« firſt of theſe concluſions I have 


« no claim: but for the laſt, I 


may in common with the meaneſt 


« of the ſubjects of this realm, aſſert 
e my right to the benefit and pro- 
« tection of its laws; and J truſt, 
that the honourable houſe of 


& commons, which has ever been 
* conſidered as the 


ae guardian and 
« protector of the laws, will not 
« ſuffer my name to be branded 
« with the ſouleſt and blackeſt im» 
% putatiohs upon their records, 
« withour allowing me at the ſame 
time the only legal means of 
of effacing them, by transferring 


« them for trial to the houſe of 


& peers in the form of an impeach. 


« ment. 2 


„To this opinion I humbly beg 
leave to add my requeſt, and it 
<« 1s the only requeſt or application 
« which I "Bog, vox permitted 


„ myſelf to make to any of the 


c jmdividual members of the houſe 
* on the proceſs of this bufineſs, 


i that if it ſhall be reſolved on the 


44 me the ben 


«© report, that there is ground to 
„ charge me with high crimes and 
$6.'miſdemeanors, they will afford 
t of their votes, 
« though united with thoſe of my 
5 proſecutors,” that I may 
brought to legal trial for the 


© WARREN Harwinns.” 
The reſolutions were aft 
read and to; and Mr. Burke 


.* * the charges on which the com- moved, that they ſhould be referred 


% mittee have already paſſed that 


I decifign, I preſume that the reſo- 


to a- committee to p 


articles 


* 


e 2 Rs 7 I A FAA TE T 


che. wb 


that dhe committee conſiſt wk the 
following perſons : 

Edmund Burke, Eſq; 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox 
Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Elq- 
Sir James-Erſkine 
Right Hon, Thomas Pelham 
- Right Hon. William Wyndham 

Hon. St. Andrew St. John 


John Anſtruther, Eſq. 


William Adam, Eſq. 
M. A. Taylor, Eſq. 
Welbore Ellis, Eſq. 
- Right Hon. Frederick Montagu 
Sir Grey Cooper | 
Philip Francis, Eſq. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot 
Dudley Long, hes | 
Lord Maitland 


Hon. G. A. North 


General ann 
Mr. Grey. 5 

A diviſion took es upon the 
nomination of Mr. Francis, againſt 
whom it was objected, that in In · 
dia he had been perſonally at Va- 
riance . _ Haſtings e, — 
was re a m my 0 
to Hg — ads moved 
in the uſual forms, that the com- 
mittee might be inveſted with the 
cuſtomary rs of calling for 
papers and witneſſes, ſitting where 
they pleaſed, - &c. &.; and it was 


agreed, that it muſt neceſſarily be a 


ſecret committee. 

On the 19th day of April, Mr. 
Francis opened the charge relative 
to the revenues of Bengal. He 


took this occaſion of vindicating his 


character againſt certain malicious 
infinuations: which had been in- 
duſtriouſſy eireulated both within 
and without the houſe, and to the 
effects of which he attributed the 
ejection. of his name in the appoint- 

ment of the committee the day be- 


fi. It had been infinuated, he 


L. bg. 4 
ſaid, that through the whole of his 
conduct in the proſecution .of Mr. 


Haſtings, he had been actuated by 
private perſonal motives of hollility 
and hatred. In j 


ifcation of him- 
ſelf, therefore, he ſhould beg 1 i 


to ſtate to the committee Re 


and grounds of that hoftility.— Tr 
ſtating the circumſtances which re. 

commended him to the appointment, 
of one of the council with general 


Clavering and Mr. Monſon, in the I 
year 1773, he ſolemnly proteſted 
that they di 


d not go out, as was ge 
nerally imagined, with ſentiments _ 
hoſtile to Mr. Haſtings ; but on the 
contrary that they 
the higheſt opinion of that gentle- _ 
man's public character, infomuch 
that general Clavering, 'previous to 
their failing, obtained a private 
audience of his majeſty for the pur- 
poſe of humbly ſoliciting him to 
ſend out "ao, of mark of honour to 
Mr. Haſtings, in order to induce 
him to continue in the government. 
With this high opinion of Mr. 
Haſtings they ed at Calcut- 
ta; but ſoon found their error: 
it was upon public grounds, as all 
who were acquainted. 8200 tbe 
tranſactions of India well knew. 
that their oppoſition to Mr, Haſtit ; 
commenced, and it was up 400 : 
grounds that his had coi . 
the preſent moment. 
cumſtance of a more delicate be 
had indeed occurred, which 
neceſſary to explain to the com- 
mittee. He had, it was true, fought 
a duel with that gentleman at 


cutta; but here too there was no 1 


rivate cauſe of quarrel, their dif- 2 
ference, had been a public difference. 


Mr. Haſtings had entered a minute - I 


upon the records of the cquncit'fo 

injurious to his character in vol ot 

r it 1 o 
3 


"entertained a 


Mr. Haftings his hand, and 
ro it ke 


pa abardbn 'thofe opinions i in caſe he 


8 - he cid not engage to 


proſecuting an e 


oY 1. 05 conduct 11 lived to come 


Eugland, 


declared to Mr. Haſtings himſelf he 


would endeavour to cavfe to be in- 


tituted. 
Mir. Praticly' * fred by 
230 for Scott. After which Mr. Pitt 
mee. and uc, Ta. 8 
be had to make P 
| charge lay within ed u cem 
pals, + as not to te- uire him to take 
uß much of the 
mite and in fa 
call their attention to one particular 
fr, upon which alone he thought 
0 ld with at y degree of pro- 
Fiery coneur 1125 the honourable 


made; nor did he think, that 
en on "that p point the houfe would 
3 Sete in voting the prefent 
charge, Becauſe it was Fra ded; in 
another charge, to which the houſe 
A ad already afſented, This cireum- 
TE Rantee was the AR of Mr: Haſtings 
” bz ring recayed pre eſents from Kelle- 
= 10 204 Cülla 8 Si —— 
6-1-2 ment. "made with ve! Zemindars, 
-” Farmers and collectors, in 1781. 
—— he $2 therefore having voted 
b eie article on that head, he 
FUG meanz vote another 


bt ne ge we 


Woher Alternative than that which he 
enbra&d}; they met, und He Was 
ſhot thrgligh the body; he did not 

ern. hit ke would farvive 4 he 


lake he forgave him—But what 
: Alan Re Rad offered Mm, ad dhe 
1 r uo he: 'then-iniagin- 


| Ay opts He did not ve · 
oliice ht le els of His 
ublic 0 he did not promiſe 


pk he had' always 


of the com- 
ke fhould only 


fe 


entleman in the motion which he 


dad he of the gemleman's conduRt uneg- 
* tionable 
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vs perfectly ſatiohed that there was 


no other foundation for a eriminal | 
charge againft Mr. Haſtings is the 
article which the honourable gentle- 
man had/-opened, except. that which 
he had now ſtated the accepting of 
pon _ — could be ry 
appear the c e, as; it * 
would tend to — freſh o 
neceſſary light u receipt of 
the preſents—tould eſtabliſh it more 
ſtrongly in point of fact, or eluci- 
date and prove the of the 
tranſaction more foreibly Ahe ſhould 
then be ready and willing to Be 
the motion his hearty- ſupport. A 
to the other matters contained in 
the charge, and ſtated by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, he either look - 


ed, upon them as not criminal, or, 


if criminal, as not fuſficiently, prov- 
ed, or capable of being ſubſtantiated 
at the har of the other houſe. . | 

In the courſe of this debate, Mr, 
Barwell, the member for St. Ives, 
who had been an aſſociate with Mr. 

sin the government of Ben- 
obſerved; that a right- honoura- 
gentleman | having frequently 
introduced his name with ſome in- 
finuation of blame, he could not 
avoid expreſſing an earneſt defire, 
— __ was any charge of de- 
linqueney him, it might be 
brought e, and he was ready 
to meet it in that houſe, or elſc- 

ere. Mr. Burke, who was the 


perſon alluded to, replied, that, he | 


did not mean to bring forward a 
charge a the hondurabhle mem- 
ber, as his hands were : ſufficiently 
full already; but if he was 
anxious to be kb, he. 
when at-leifure, apply himſelf to 
the ſabje&t; for 1 a were dom. 


ſpeak the truth, he mull 
r did not think the whole 


upon a former * caſion. 


_— r 3 U 


this that Mr. 
. 1 by injuſtice an 


ee tionable whi he was in India. 
At engen t a queſtion was put, h 
and the, committee divided; 3 5 — 
717 noe. 35. 

On the 25th of April Mr. Burke 
brought up from 4 ecret com- 
mittee the articles of impeachment, 
which being read a firſt time, were 
ordered to be printed, and to — 
taken into co aeration on the fe. 
of May. Upon thiat day, on a mo- 
tion tat the; ſhould be read a 'fe- 


| cond time, lord Hoot roſe to give 


his determined negative, and went 
over the 1 | he had urged 
9 was 
flowed by Mr. Alderman 14 
and Mr. Smith, * were of o 
on ont many facts, upon whi 
the charges were Four nded, were ih 
orted by eHdeics "others juſ- 
25 by ſtate necefſity, ot 2 
again actual juſtified by the 
probation of his maſters and of n e 


public, others defenſible from the 
difference of manners and govern- 


ment in that country, and others 
hi 17 meritoriqus. : The former 
inſiſted ſtrongly on the ſilence of 
the natives of India upon the fub- 
ject of the dreadful op effions* ſaid 
to have been e amongſt 
them; and attributed the greateſt 


part 1 what aj cared criminal i in 


the conduct of Ir. Ha ings, to the 
craring and. avarieious policy of 
this country, whole demands had i in 
ſame inſtances driven Mr. Haſtings, 
to the ufe of means not ſtrictly juſ- 
tifiable. The amount of the charges 
he ſaid, ſuppoſing the facts true, was 
Had 88, by opprel- 

corruption, 
Has obtainec for the company nine 
millions and a half fterlin a He di 


dn flat. all t rhe 1 8 co plained 


HISTQRY, OF,,EVROPE., 


, and joft. But 8 


ere viſe, 1 1 
HA err e he Ye! 


cou TAS an on man 


40 1 RY 2 Me. "EL 


while proven and i | 
neffted by ld i iſdeeds. © An 
e a 0 ocondet ni 
fuffe 


day ont mo 
cert r to Gt rien mak | 
him incomprehier le. 


The lord "advocate for Scbthind 
(Mr. Tay Campbel) "fail Ulat Tori 
ſidering the 15 as fitting in 
capacity of a grand jury, nd” d 7 
ſegriently that they ought? to Ve 
thoroughly | of the'triith 
of the” indictment, {6 far a8 the 


evidence went, and not to 8 . 
3 merely with remote pro 

ties, he. could not confi 

Free ve his yote for the im pong 


then 1 5 a view oft be arent 
articles of c harge, and. 
the part s in' which he Civ the 
perf our to rar K. ive. 
He conſidered the negeſſities of the 
compa and the dangerous criſis 
of het, affairs, as grotinds of juf- 
tification for the ng m. 


purſued by Mr. Haſt De in order 
2 


155 extricate them. 5 
avin actually reax ed | e 

of e and ſo and of 
them, as never to king! 

intention of reſtitution, 27 

not conceive with what! prop ey | 
Mr. Haſtings could be 

for them. 115 further ablerved, 


that Mr. Haſtings had © moſt FS. 


unjuſtly blamed for various ads of I 
adminiftration, in which he "had of 
only concurred with others—1 3 
the order of dates, as. well as. 
"ſtate of the © ouncil at different 
_ ought to e beeh 
ſtin ly attended to in the chi 


Mr. 35 . ee Fog 


pointed out 


3B gilded with vieh that 
= in ſugg 78 had occurred to 
N I = of Mr. Haſtings, he 

ed ſaying any thing .upon 
pie of his e Jer- 


3 general „being doubtful 
4B . en the ſup ppoſition of 


t in any ſpeciſie article, * [et- 
75 as it og = of wn: 4" 67 
accohhts between merits and de- 
merits, would relevantiy be 55. 

at the ſam . apy 
ence not. altogether new. Lou 
proce gs in lord Clive's caſe 
eft no room to doubt that he owed 


his fafety- to it 3 2 there was ſtill 


more; illdſtrious example of it in 


A 
hiſlory, . the caſe of Epaminondas, 
the Theben 


„ who, when 

tried for his before the tribunal 
| of his ; country, for having kept the 
. command four months after he ſhould 
| have laid it down, acknowledged 
e crime, but enumerated the > Fo 

| rious actions Which he had 
* ed; and. ſaid he would with 
| pleaſure, if the ſole merit 5 theſe 
Were aſeribed to ee ſpeech 
procured his acquittal—and who! 
Teer reads the . e e of Iota, 


erform- 


= [1 „ Haſtings may Jie 
1 * with fimilar words 
min lis mouth. | 

Mr. Alderman Townſhend juſli. 


1680 l nrontre, 1787; 
teſp h deſerved the 


more like an 


he truſted no man, who' ſeriouſly 
| regarded 


not having ſt upon o paltry a 


„ putitilio as pm ang whether a 


meaſure was rigidly correct and le- 


| oy when the immediate neceſſity, 


of the company's affairs, and the 
| ſalvation of India were concerned. 
The making reſtitution to the 

ſons who had been injured w Abe 
act of juſtice, than 


hunting eel an individual, againſt 
. we no complaints had been 


Mr. Martin declared himſelf a 
friend to the impeachment, fince 
the facts in the ſeveral charges had 
been ſo fully cſtabliſhed. He faid, 
if any gentleman would moye, _ 
wir A. ſhould be made, he 
would ſecond the motion. 


Lord Mulgrave ſaid, chat as he | 


had always voted againſt the quel- 
tion, except on the charge relative 
to preſents, he mult, for the ſake of 


conſiſtency, vote againſt the im- 
d produced an addreſs | 


hment. 
Mr. Burg 


from the officers of the army in In- 


dia, an army of 70,000 men, all of 


whom bore r- to the im- 
poem of his adminiſtra- 


The Elba of the exchequer 
then roſe, and obſerved, that he was 
not a little ſurprized to find, that 
after every charge had been fully 
inveſtigated in the committee, gen- 


tlemen ſhould now object to the 


natural conſequence of the whole, 
without bringin * any new mat · 


ter Wr | reprobated the 
idea of a /ct 25 N , terms. 
He Er fo "hat — mea- 
ſues during "adminiſtration of 
Haſti were uncomm 
bellt; | that in heſe his 
f merits were unqueſtion But 


— 


zuſe, for 


, e © > oe REP 5 
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Egerded the "PEO of the houſe of 
commons, ; would expect that the 


juſtice of the country could admit 


1 any compromiſe whatever. He 
was ſorry his honourable friend, the 
lord advocate of Scotland, ſhould 
conceive the | honour of the repre- 
ſentatives of the Britiſh nation not 
intereſted in reſcuing the ' Britiſh 
character from that degree of in- 
famy and degradation to which it 
had been reduced. The accuſa- 
tions which had been preferred 
inft Mr. Haſtings were now not 
only the cauſe of the houſe, but, in 
his opinion, involved the honour of 
member individually. Nor 

kad he leſs heſitation, from the j im- 
portance of the ſubject, to ſay, it 
alfected the governntent 5 the whole 
empire. It was a queſtion which 
hook the baſis of the conſtitution, 
for it was literally a queſtion of re- 
ſponſibility. Aud here he deſi ed 
to be underſtood as by no means 
agreeing with his honourable friend, 
in comparing the houſe of commons 
to a grand j | There were cer- 
tainl points In which that com- 
iſon 2 not be juſtified. It 
would, if carried up in its full ex- 
tent, put it out of the power of the 
commons of Qreat Britain to carry 
any bill of impeachment whatever. 
The houſe of commons could exa- 
mine no evidence on oath. All 
they were therefore accountable for 
was the conviction of their own 
minds, On this principle he was 
prepared to vote for the reneral 
queſtion. From the weight and 
importance of the charges, the po- 
liey and intereſt of the country re- 
quired that an example ſhould be 
made of the delinquent. The ne- 


e he urged, 2 


Kite jy the abertors of Mr. H 


WB =Y | 


175 to 89. 


ed, and 


. 69 
tings, to juſtit him on the princi- 
ples of expediency and neceſſity. 
But he contended, that they had 
even failed in ſubſtantiating that 
lea, ſince no neceſſity whatever, 
in many caſes where that pre- 
text was ſet up, had been' proved. 
He even ſhewed, by a- ſtatement of 
the facts in evidence, that where 
neceſlity had been moſt inſiſted on, 
profuſion and corruption demon- 
{trated that it did not exiſt. After 
preſſing this on the houſe with much 


earneſtneſs, he adverted to the ur- 


ticles in general; and ſaid, he did 
not by any means adopt them with- 
out. exception : 
12 with the leading idea f 
except the charges concernin! 

Cheyt Slng, he Lueg 9g there 
be no impropriety in carrying up 
the articles as 2 | 
houſe of lords ; 1 ſhould, there- 
fore, from a fincere conviction 
that he was doing his duty to the 
public, vote decidedly for the queb- 
tion. WE, 

The houſe then divided « on the 
queſtion, whether the r ould 
be now read a ſecond time, whic 
was carried in the N by 
After which the fi 
article of the impeachment was 2 | 
and agreed to without a diviſion, | 
and the reſt. deferred till the mor- 
row, when they were 1 * amend- 
agreed to. Burke 
then roſe, and moved, Tia War- 
« ren Haſtings, eſq; be impeached 
«« of high crimes and anors 
e upon the ſaid articles.” ke 

Mr. Sumner, a. gentleman who 
3 been xx ſervice of 
the com A to ex | 
his pref 30. vg Tat a * 


perſon of 


ſuch high character, pen: 
ility, and received integrity, as 


ab 


Mr. Haſtings, mack be the ſab- 
ject 


but that as he 


* 


170 


jet of an. He had 
been bred up in the habit of re- 
hat gentlemen as a model 


© view to fl a place in private 
tte only, but who had, by unfore- 
E accidents, been exalted to a 

uf at dignity and ſingular 


t, however hig conduct, 
. dangerous and tempting ſi- 
tuation, might have rendered him 


the object * a proſecution carried 
don in That houſe, with uncommon 
- virulence, (he had almoſt ſaid, with 
_ vnexampled | 1 3 he was re- 
ded by the d in general as 
4 Naeh Neſted. of more than 
2 1 mM, and as a ſtsteſman 
E irity 1 exer- 
tion. * & - Jal 
2 Ne, Wire, 1115 — 
nis put io, conduct, evinced no 
5 lit bs aghiend him, and ex⸗ 
ons as more than 
man Wei there was no place 
: yy quarter of the globe that 
did not join in his praiſe, and 1 


aſed by joking hays) run opp 


e * loaded with in 
et oni y. to be applied to 
ſt atrocious criminal after 


conviction, and by. no means wor- 
_ thy to be heard in a Britiſh ſenate, 
| engaged in an inquiry, whether 
there was-matter of charge-or pot, 

ainſt a gentleman, who had lately 


8 
: 8 in a ſituation, from its EM» 
: ence alone entitled o Wie, me 


Frederick N nr, 
VE 9 81 1 id, that the mo, 
tion be had yow to. make could 

"Mr be e meet N apy - 


dingt 
0 pe 8 He deſcribed Mr. 
ſtings as a man educated with 


him with rapture, excepti | 
t houſe, where be had ds 45 
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fd akcer re. at had paſſed, a 


it appeared founded ed on 
inciples of juſtice an 7 man 
Fe then moved, 19 75 Burke, 


« jn the name of the houſe of 
«© commans, and of all the com. 
&* mons of Great Britain, do 
« to the bar gf the houſe of boch, 
« and impeach Warren Taſtings 
c ' eſquire, late vernor general 
1 of. Bengal of Fed . and 
6 Aaken e and do acguuift 
« the lords, that the commons will, 
« with all convenient ſpe r ex · 
« hibit articles againft | „ and 
00 make good the ſame,” . 
The motion being to, 
the majority o of the T5 e. imme: 
diately Ti Mr. Burke to the 
bar of the houſe of peers, where 
Nie. Burke folemnly impeached Mr, 
Haſtings : in the form, above re. 
cited. 
On the eleventh, Mr. Burke re. 
zorted to the "hoiiſe that he had 
cen at the bar of the 
lords, and ha | impeached Warren 
Haſtings, i in obedience to their com- 
mands. He then propoſed that 
Meſſrs. Wallis and Tropard ſhould 


Fe retained to act as ſolicitors for 


im peachment on the part of of 
85 —0n the he twenty-firſt, 

Burke obſerved to the. houſe, that 
it would be neceffary, before the 
{cflions ended, that the houſe ſhould 
take ſome ſep for binding Mr. 
Haſtings to be forth-commg to 


auſwer. the articles of gecko | 


which had been preferred again 
lim. He therefore moved, © That 
xe Warren Haſtings, eſquire, be 
« taken into the cuſtod ody of the 
«c ſexjeant at arms of that . 2 
F motion was oppoſed by Mr 
Nicholls. He bee, chat upon 
recurring to the Pon. in ſearch 
of precedents, he found PPE were 


houſe of 


— we” <4 > _ rw x „ 
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* 


three ſev | modes of proceeding, 
ohich Kad Been adopted by th 
bouſe, after they had preſented 45 
ticles of . ment. The — 
ko take t impeach 
2 the cuſtody Lap Ae own ſer· 
jeant at arins : the ſecbnd was, to 
defire the lords to take him into 
culfody : the chird -_ to 17 5 
the lords to rk 
He thought "this laſt ought” to be 
the mode they mould now adopt, 
2s it would be extremely — 8 
brand Mr., Haſtings with a = Fn 
in the face of his country, by 
geſting an idea, that the houſe 130 
reaſon. to ſuſpe 8 him of an undue 
delign. of attempting to elude juſ⸗ 
tice Nr. Pitt and Mr. Burke re- 
lied, that upon 2 minute exami- 
nation 6 precedents, and a con- 
ſultation with ons in another 
place, it had been found, that the 
moſt. reg and orderly mode of 
pfoceeding would be” for that houſe 
to take Nie Haſtings into cuſtody 
by their, ſerjeant, MTs to deliver kim 
to the lords. The motion was im- 
mediately agreed to ; and the houſe 
being ſoon after informed, 'that he 
was in the cuſtody of the ſerjeant, 
Mr. Burke was directed to acquaint 


: the lords with * ne | and that 


t he was ready tc d up to 
; the gentleman uſher ne the 42 rod 
whenever their  lordfhips | thought 


fai, meſſage being delivered to 
| the, houſe, lord Walfingham roſe, 
and obſerved, that there was no 
branch of the functions of the houſe, 
in the exerciſe of which they ought 
to be more, cautious and circum- 
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ings that by impeachment was the 

moſt folemn; und the impeachment 
then before them was, | 
the magnitude of the charges, and 
the - conſequence and rank of the 
perſon "accuſed, perhaps the moſt 
important that had ever been enterg 
tained in that houſe. With reſpect 
to the mode of- proceeding, he had 
two motions to offer to the houſe z 
the one relative to commitment, the 
other relative | to- bail. The bait 


he ſhould propoſe would be 20,0. 
Mr. Haſtings in 10,000. and two 


fureties in 5000l. each. He con- 


cluded by moving, that he ſhould 
be forthwith taken into the cuſtody 
of the black rod. The motion be- 
ing agreed to, Sir Francis Molys 
neux, gentleman uſher of the black 
rod, having received the orders of 
the houſe, appeared, a few minutes 
after, at the bar and informed 
their lordſhips that Mr. Haſtings 
was in his Cuſtody. | It was then 
aired: that he ſhould be brought 
to the bar; which being done ac- 
cordingly, and Mr. Haſtings being 
n his knees, the lord . 
irected him to riſe, and ordered the 
arts of N yorky 1 | 


Aer the clerk had. ad 15 pre- 
9 — to the charges, Mr. * 
ſignified his defire that the 


might be read fbort—The duke of = 


Richmond ſaid, he could not, upon 
ſuch a ſolemti oceaſion, conſent to 
this propoſal. He was hitherto ut- 
terly unacquainted with the nature 
and extent of the charges; tliere- 
fore he felt it his duty to hear them 
read with the attention they deſerv- 


peſt, than in what related to * 1 ed. The lord chancellor agreed in 
judicial capacity. They ought' all 7585 and the articles were ordet- 
to de fingularly vigilant in tuch to be read at lengtetn. 


caſey i in their attention to the other 


wes... * all criminal proceed- 


At half after ſeven' the cleck-be- 
gan Feading, and continued" until | 
m2: $5 2] ten, . 


FP 4 


_—_ 


1 de demanded in the 


ten at which time the ſixth charge. 
finiſhed; when when Lord Townſhend 
and moved, tr eto, re- 
mainin charges might 
in ante e and * 


priſoner, from the exceſſive Kan 


ef reading them at leng! 

duke of Richmond oppoſed ed the mo- 
tion. A converſation took place, 
at the cloſe of whi h. it was agreed 


to go on, and Mr. Haſtings was al- 


lowed a chair. At eleven the arti- 
cles were finiſhed, and the lord 
chancellor demanded of him what 
de bad to ſay in his defence. Mr. 
 _ Haſtings anſwered, My lords, I 
e ger nd the juſtice of this beate 
4 and pray — that I may be 
| 4 copy. 3 
ſonable time to = my defence. 
«Likewiſe that I may be allowed 
4 counſel; and that Ter be ad- 
4 mitted to bail. 


mY Black rod having then withdrawn | 


hw. roſe, and n, that 
might be admitted to bb 
£76 am before mentioned. The 
take of Norfolk ſaid, after hearing 
the: articles read, and 2 
the exceeding enormity of them, he 


could; by no means agree to take 


ſuch lender bail. His grace appre- 
Hended the leaſt ſum which could 


ſhould be fifty thouſand Ia ; he 
therefore moved an amendment, 
that Mr. Haſtings ſhould give bail 
for twenty-five [thouſand pounds, 


and two ſureties in the like ſum,— « 
Ki. them.“ 52 


Lord Townlhend faid, the honour 


of the nation was intimately con- 
« thank your lordſhips 


nected with the preſent I. Hane. 
The charges againſt 


were of a very heavy nature, "4 f 
journals 4 3 my bail; and my coun- 
66 


vond thin that the 
1 "he the ore ſe- 
| conded the noble duke's motion. 


a 


preſent caſe 
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Lord Thurlow quoted the caſe of 
Sir John Bennet, who. e bail i in 
the ſum of forty thouſand pounds 

upon an ent "of a ſimilar 
nature. His lordſhip was again 
requiring exceſſive, bail; it being 
eq oppreſſive and Alle egal. It 
was therefore his opinion that. it 
would be proper to adhere to the 
precedent on their journala, to pre. 
vent their being led aſtray ; and he 
accordingly moved, that ke ſhould 
be admitted to beil, himſelf in 
3 and two kh in 10,000. 


This bein; grecd to, and the 
other parts o 54. Hy Hage requeſt 
ranted, he was again called in, and 
celing at the bar, the lord chan- 
cellor addreſſed him to the e 


urport: 
« Mr. Haſtings, 


08; The lords have towed you | 


one month, and until the 080 
« day of the next ſeflion of par- 
„ liament, to make your anſwers 
4 to the charges alledged by the 
„ commons of this kingdom againſt 


« you ; you will therefore repare 
1 your 
&«. Gwn defence before that period. 


% what you have to urge 


They have alſo admitted you to 
« * 1. on the terms of your bind- 
« % 18 yourſelf i in twenty thouſand 

unds, and your friends in 
« twenty thouſand pounds more, 
as a fecurity for your abiding 
the iſſue of procels : they have 


he likewiſe allowed you counſel, and 


* you, will be ſo good as name 
then, bowing, faid, 


or the 


Mr. Haſtings 


* 


. 123 indulgence which you have 
cc 


ewn me:; I am now ready to 


I are the following g 4 
« Melt Plomber, Law, and 
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4 las.” He then offered as his 
ſureties Meſſrs. Sulivan and Sumner, 
who accordingly i juſtified at the bar, 
and their 93 being taken, 
Mr. Haſtings was ordered to with- 
draw. - 
The remaining articles of im- 
peachment were agreed to by the 
houſe of commons without any de- 


bate, and on the 28th of May were 


preſented by Mr. Burke to the 
bob 3 and Mr. Haſtings being or- 
dered to rf they were read the 
ſame day, and vos of them or- 
dered for his uſe. 

On Wedneſday, the zoth of May, 
the king went in the uſual ſtate to 


the houſe of peers, and the com- 
mons being ſent for, the ſpeaker, as 


ſoon as he came to the bar, addreſ- 


ſed his majeſty, and ſtated that he 
10 up two bills, by which 


had broug 
the houſe of commons had granted 
to his majeſty an additional ſupply ; 
and he expreſſed the ſatisfaction they 
felt.in having been able to provide 
for the Te, of the year without 
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recourſe to any new loan, 
then enumerated- the principal 
— of the ſeſſions, as they 
related to the ſeveral objects that 
had been recommended to their 
attention at the opening of the ſeſ- 
ſions. 

The royal aſſent being then given 
to the bills, the king made a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which he com- 
mended their zeal and aſſiduity, and 
thanked them for the proofs they 
had given of their affeQtion f for him, 
his family, and government. He 


then acquainted them of the unhap- 


havin 


11 diſſenſions which prefailed in the 


nited Provinces, and which, as a 
friend to the republic, he could not 
ſee without the moſt real concern. 
He expreſſed his ſatisfaction with 
the ſeveral public meaſures they had 
carried into effect, and recommend- 
ed to them to purſue, in their ſeve - 
ral counties, the ſame ſalutary ob- 
jects. The lord chancellor then, by 


his majeſty's 8 F 


the ene 
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„e in reducing that n | 
debts produced by that war, add » Wl), 
embarraſs all the move- Wi ;, 


eee, and invalue the financial ſyſtem in inextricable diorde, 
Aramcier ſucteeds financier without fed. A and 82 endeavour | Y 
6: Eero fb red 2 22 2 Tw 


| 

| 

| / pubic ger, and to retire to England. 

| Le their having anſwered all the hopes of 'the court. . go 2877 the 

'  -»parliamentiof Paris to the ow ner (iden by te prom, elebrated re- 

1  . onſtrance zy thut body. _ 'by the exertion of bis & rig eel 

= Jule, obfiges-them to negifter t land-tax and famp-duty edify. 

: nary proteſts which renters them of no ect. Parkament Tae to T roger, 

| ' Great di iſcontents. Turbulence of the H. occafians a Arong armed force 

to enter that city. Flame of liberty burſting forth in different parts of the hing- 
dom. Parliament recalled. Combination of circumſlances which nearly com- 
felled France to ſubmit to the meaſures purſued by England and Pruſſia with | 
reſped to Holland. Convention wwith England for mutually diſarming. King 
meets the parliament with tao edits for a new loan, amounting to about 19 
millions of Engliſh money. King fits nine hours to hear the debates ; and at 

N - dength, departing haſtily, orders 2 edictt to be regi W Dule of Orleans 

F thereupon prote protef againſt the whole proceedings of the day as invalid. Protef 

| - confirmed by the parliament. Duke 2 Orleans baniſhed to one bit country 

1 _ feats, and two 08A of the parliament to remote priſons. Strong and 

3 c 1 Some ion obtained with reſped to the __ 
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- THE jealoufy natural to rival ference of * government in ſup- 
E- nations, and the deſire that porting the rebellion of the Britiſh 
| the misfortunes of our enemies American colonies againſt the pa- 
ſhonld ſeem by a ſort of providen- rent country. Although this cir- 

tial juſtice to grow out of their own cumſtance was by no means O 
defigns to injure us, makes us fond ſole cauſe, it has amongſt others 

to attribute the difficultics in which contributed to the events which 
France is involved to the inter- now occupy. our attention ny 
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nen e 12 
was a curious, but by 
no means an unexampled ſpectacle, 


of the rights of others, who had al- 


| noſt loſt all remembrance of their 
own liberties ; and that a crown, 
)ohick had for ages been eſtabliſhing 


deſpotiſm, ſhould teach a leſſon di- 
reftly ſubverſive of its own princi- 


| ples, by jencouraging and ſupporting 
ſubjects of others in a reſiſtance. 
to the ordinances of their legal and 


But when ſuch an event did take 
place, it was not difficult to con- 
ceive, that a free intereourſe and 
ple who had hitherto been in a great 
meaſure ſtrangers, and who were 
accordingly pleaſed to diſcover bet- 
ter qualities in each other, than the 
local prejudices of mankind permit- 
ted them to expect, ſhould produce 
a mutual communication of ſenti- 
ments, and as error and [prejudice 
decreaſed, in many caſes an ex- 
change of opinions. It was ſcarce- 
ly poſſible that ſo many thouſand 
Frenchmen ſhould have lived ſo 


the vicifitudes of a common and 
dangerous war, in all the eaſe and 


| feſtivity of a ſucceeding unexpected 


peace, and participating equally 
mth the natives in the extremes of 
both, without their becoming in a 
confiderable degree American. On 
'the other hand, the rigid ſectariſts 
af Boſton, forgetting that mortal 
nerſion which they had fo long 
borne to popery, were ſo much 
loltened by an acquaintance with 
their new friends and gueſts, that 
they not only permitted but aſſiſted 
it the moſt ſolemn ſervice of that 
church ſor the dead, which they 
ever before conſidered as an 


to behold a nation become at once 
| te-chnmpionis and zeslous aſlertors 


many years in America, under all . 


abomination ſcarcely inferior to 
It was te the honour: of the 
French ' gentlemen ' who ſerved by 
ſca and land upon this vccafion, that 
the minds of many of them being 
ſtrongly. tinctured by letters . 
philoſophy, they were accordiagly 
difpoſed to examine, refle& upon, 
ere the many new olds 


which now came within their imme- 


diate obſervation. Others, under 
the ſame deſcription, were employ- 
ed therg in civil, diplomatique, 
and mercantile affairs; curioſity, 
pleaſure, and private connections 
led others; and ſome, who were 
profeſſedly philoſophers, went thither 
to explore and to ſpeculate upon, 
as it were, a new world, and new 
orders of mankind. It was im- 
poſſible - that theſe - ſhould not be 
ſtruek by the excellency of that 
admirable original conſtitution, 


- whoſe emanations could at ſo great 


a diſtance, diffuſe ſuch ” glorious 
ſcenes of equality, ſecurity, and 
proſperity among mankind as they 
now beheld. 7 25 


The intercourſe which for feral 3 


years has been continually increaſing 
between France and England; the 
frequent viſits paid by men of the 
firſt rank and quality, as well as the 


moſt brilliant talents, from 


former to the latter; and perhaps, 
more than both, that paſſion for 
reading the works of the firſt Eng- 
liſh writers, as well upon the great 
ſubjects of government and 
ſophy, as upon thoſe of a lighter 
nature, have combined in producing 
a ſingular revolution, not only 
among men of learning and ſpecu- 
latiſts, but even in the tide of popu- 
lar opinion in that country. Ihe 
predominancy of England in the 
affairs of Europe, the glory of our 
3 arms, : 


83 
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arms, and the extenfion of our do- of referring to and inſiſtin upon the 
minion, by fixing the attention and rights of government * the 

exciting the admiration of other American conteſts, may in ſome de. 

tions, has given rife to a ſpirit of gree have weakened the ſpirit of 
jmitation which diſpoſes them to libert amongft us, ſo the French 
copy us in all thinga, but princi- nation, reforting more to proviſion 
 _ pally in that in which we are moſt and principle, by which the abuſe; 
___ diftinguiſhed, the form of our go- of power are corrected, than thoſe 
verument. In France more eſpeci- by which its energy is maintained, 
ally, ſubjects were publicly and have imbibed a love of freedom 


— 


* 


enagerly diſcuſſed, which before were nearly incompatible with royalty, 
either thought too dangerous to be But it was owing to a ſecondary 
meddled with, or which it was ſup- cauſe that the American war became 
poſed a people fo long and ſo often inſtrumental to the revolution which 
charged with being too frivolous has taken place in the affairs of that 
for deep thinking, and too vain to country. It involved the crown in 
profit by the thoughts of others, ſuch difficulties and diſtreſſes, as 
would not take the trouble to con- compelled it at length of neceſlity | 
fider. - The principles upon which to throw itſelf for ſupport upon the 
governments were originally found- people; thereby arding them 
ed, the ultimate objects of their in- ſuch an opportunity for ſpeaking, | 
ſtitution, with the relative rights thinking, and acting freely, as (ex. 
and duties of the governors and of cepting the licentiouſneſs of the | 
the governed, became ſubjects of civil wars) three centuries had not 
common converſation among com- before ſhewn to France. 
mon men. But above all, the per- For the illuſtration of this ſub- 
ſonal ſecurity afforded by the Eng- je& it may be neceſſary to premiſe, 
liſh conſtitution, and the right which that the public debts of that king- 
every man poſſeſſed of appealing dom had been exceedingly heavy, 
publicly to the laws and to the and its finances much embarraſſed 
world, in all caſes of grievance or for many years back: that the in- 
preſſion by power, were generally tolerable burthens which war and 
_ admired and envied: while /ettres ambition had laid upon the nation 
d cachet, and all other modes of im- were continually increaſed by the 
priſonment, baniſhment, or puniſh- enormous expences of the © crown, 
ment, without legal trial, and legal and the profuſion that prevailed 
condemnation, were univerſally ex- during the unequalled length of the 
S | tjo laſt reigns: that the weight and 
But this diſpoſition among the amount of the debts were only part 
people might have been eaſily over- of the public misfortune ; that the 
1 3 and ſmothered in its infancy, whole ſyſtem of finance was in the 
if the American war had not at the laſt degree faulty and ruinous ; that 
fame time effeQually provided for the taxes were ill laid, and worſe 
EF nts nurture and growth. The minds levied ; and that the farmers of the 
© of men grow attached to thoſe prin- revenues, who made immenſe for- 
eiples which the cauſes they are em- tunes, were almoſt the only peo 
| barked in require them to maintain; who lived in ſplendour, while the 
aud as the neceſſity and long habit bulk and the moſt yaluable part * 
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the. nation were Swing in po- 
vert. 
The American war took place i in 


this ſtate of things; and the peo- 
ple, in their zeal to ſupport a new * 


ſorereign in his firſt war, forgot 
debts and taxes. The oſtenſible 
cauſes, and the underſtood private 


motives of the war, were all like- 


wiſe alluring and highly captivit- 
ing to the imaginations of a gene- 
rous, a veulike, and even to a com- 


and heroic to 0 an oppreffad 25 


people, who. were gallantly con- 
tending for their rights, from in- 


evitable ruin; it ſeemed a grand 
ſtroke of policy to reduce the power 


and to humble the pride of a great 
and haughty rival: the heavy blows 
received in the former war with 
| England could not bo forgotten; 
| and however the wounds ſeemed to 
be ſkinned. over by a peace ſo un- 
accountably favourable that the prin- 
ciples on which it was concluded 
ere not yet perhaps underſtood, they 
ſtill me Fu he breaſt of every 
Frenchman ; nothing could therc- 


fore be more flattering to the na- 


tional pride than to ſuppoſe | the 
happy opportunity was now arrived 
for eraſing all the ſtigmas of that 
unfortunate period: nor was this 
all, for as it was, univerſally ſup- 

poſed that the loſs of America would 


| prove an incurable if not a mortal 
| -wound to England, fo it was equally 


expeted that the power of the Gal- 
le throne would thereby be fixed 
on ſuch permanent foundations, as 

never again to be ſhaken by any 
roke of fortune; and to complete 
this pyramid of glory and advan- 
tage, commercial benefits before 
1 along with ſuch an ac- 


of —— ſtrength as > ſhould 
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new alles, and the 
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command the ſeas, were to be de- 
rived from the new alliance and 
connection with America. This 
ſpeculation, like many others, when 
tried by the teſt of dear-bought ex- 
perienee, came to nothing, and 
theſe fond hopes have already va- 
"The nation were, 
however, ſo {anguine in them, that 
they entered into the war with un- 
exampled appetite, and a-comman 


heart and a common hand appeared 


in its proſecution. |. 

But though the American war 
failed in producing its wiſhed-for 
effects with reſpect to France, it left 


| behind i it Woh relics of a leſs pleaſ- 


ing nature, which could not ſooii be 
forgotten. Through various caiiſes, 


particularly from the niovel manner 


in which it was conducted, its ape- 


tended to the remoteſt quarters of 


the world, from the . po- 
verty and urgent neceſſity of their 
talent ſpirit 
of the time, which led to the moſt 
unbounded ſupplies; under a per- 


ſuaſion that the money ſo laid out 


would be repaid in advantages to 
an hundred times its amount, 

American war beeame the moſt ex- 
penſive, for the time of its eontinu- 


ance, of any in which France pro- 


bably had ever been engaged; and 


this expence was the more ruinous 


in its effect, from the circumſtance 

that a great part of this money was 

ſunk at ſuch diſtances from home, 

or laid out in Nast 1 
periſhable, 


a. nature ; 
e 2 there was roy 


tle prof] its ever returning; 


From 


of the old, already too Eee the 
accumulation became ſo yall; that 


on tO 
© © 


moſtly naval, and ex- 


is war, then, an immenſe 
new debt being laid upon the back 


ö e ok 


” 
; . 
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it ſecmed to ſwell beyond the "EW 


en bounds of examination and en- 


revenues to 


| tiods. r icillar 
lr ee and the freque 
_ fraQtions, of theſe to ſu 
1 neceſſities of t 
caſi oned ſuch e detailed 


Ay 10 


accounts, . endleſs references, 
only ſerved to reloukly their grief 


* ee plications and de- 
Belencies, with tuch, eternal calcu- 
eh that 


1 


emed e Ih ber 
E15 tht a the | 

forte and datk- 

# 16th vas ere, however, 

ſmall . fi of the public 

j Wh e taxes, numerous 

as they were, and ruinous in the 


luaſt degree to the people, were to- 


tally unequal to the fupply of the 
current ex ences of Be ſtate, and 


, to the diſe Large of the intereſt or 
. anp! uities rifing on the various funds. 


is deficiency was ſo great fince 


* the late war, that the whole amount 


of the revenues fell ſeveral millions 
ſterling ſhort of the demand in each 
Near, New funds could not be 
raiſed, but the exigencies of the 
[Hate muſt be fupplied; and no 


1 _ means appeared for anſwering this 


. pu 


payment of the annuities to the 
. public creditors, for ſo great a ſum 


roſe, but by withholding the 


"as the amount of the deficiency. 
: This ruinous meaſare could-not but 


involve multitudes of people i in the 


Iy the im- 
x rn] oc- 
the murmurs of the public while the 


capable of comprehending: 
plicated details, and the perplexed 
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des raiſed great clamour and 

\ diſcontent, at the undue preference 

ſuppoſed to be given to thoſe claſſe; 
whoſe payments were not ſtopped, 

*" lh this diſaſtrous ſtate of public 


affairs, while financier faceredhs 


"financier, and” projets multiplied 

n projets each new miniſter at- 
tribute the publie (evils to the 
- "fault of his predeceffor, and had his 
own favourite - ſcheme of arrange- 
ment, which was te remove them 
all. This produced a ceſſation of 


mort ſunſhine of hope laſted ; but 


and indignation when they found 


that every attempt at elucidation 


only ſerved to Sar pe the obſcu⸗ 
rity, and that every hope of redreſs 
ended in an increaſe of the evils. 
The crown, with reſpect to al 
that lay within its own immediate 
: izance and power, acted the 
| clit part during this ſtate of pub- 


lic 9 and diſtreſs. In- 
the com- 


ſituation of the national finances, 
the king ' endeavoured to alleviate 
the diſtreſſes of the people, by cur- 
tailing the expences of his court, 
houſhold, and even of his royal 
perſon. But though theſe reduc- 
tions were ſo t as to trench 
deeply upon . long-eſtabliſhed 


| ſplendour of the crown,-and though 


the favings were accordingly very 
conſiderable, yet they failed of an 
ſwering the patriotie and generous 
intentions of the monarch, when 
planged into 'the abyſs of bie 
The fres gie por by the der- 
e free 8 

gy, and other public bodies, 
duced! as lttle pen ©< 


21 


22 


= 
2 
a> 
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urt, 


Eisl . 
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and ami dſt the multitude of de- 
mands, could ſcarcely afford relief 
to any preſent pecuniary neceſity 
of the court. | 

Theſe circumftances, with the 
alarming clamour and diſcontent 
which they produced, threw the 
crown into a ſituation extremely 
ikſome to all potentates, but the 
moſt fayourable that could be to the 
new ſpirit riſen in France, and to 
the wiſhes of a people who now be- 
gan to grow impatient for an op- 
portunity of recovering ſome part 


privileges. The crown, wearied 
out by the repeated fallure and diſ- 
appointment which it had expe- 
nenced in the ſchemes and under- 
takings of miniſters, and finding its 
difficulties every day incre 92 
and becoming more inſupportab e, 
determined at length to throw it- 
{elf upon the affection and wiſdom 
of the nation for fuccour and ſup- 
dort. It is ſaid, that M. de Ca- 
lönne, who was then the financial 
miniſter, e this wiſe and 


ure. It is however 


the vanity and pleaſures of a volup- 
duous court, . . - | 

The pecuniary difficulties of the 
Tate bave, in many countries, and 
Perticularly in England, made it 
dece r monarchs to apply to 


ue coll tive reſources and collec- 


* 1 
0 4 


at leaſt of their ancient rights and 


— 
4 
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tive councils of their people. The 
modification of authority, and 


the admiſſion of the public into a 


participation of that authority, has 
generaby been attended with con- 
equences eaſy and happy to both. 
Few kings however have had re- 
courſe to this expedient until they 


had exhauſted every other means 


of ſupply; they moſt commonly 
viſited their ſ ubjefts after the 27 wi 
tion of irregular or violent mea- 
ſures for increaſing the revenue they 
already 2 and thus loſt the 
merit of a generous reliance on the 
approbation and affection of their 
people, ſeeming rather to be driven 
to them by neceſſity than to turn 
to them through choice. This has 


not been the caſe in he go- 


vernment of France. There have, 
comparatively ſpeaking, during the 


preſent reign, been but little refort 


to compulſory loans, arbitrary ex- 
tenfion of taxes, alteration in the 
value of the coin, or to any of thoſe 
modes of violence and chicane which, 
not unfrequently, compoſe the fiſcal 


inventory of monarchs. On the con- 
trary, whether it was the effe& of de- 


ſign, or of accident, it ſo happened, 


that from the moment the preſent 


king turned his attention ſeriouſly to 
the improvement of his revenues, the 
object has been to eſtabliſh a bafis 
of public credit. This was begun 
under the adminiſtration of Mr. 
Neckar, by a general expoſure of 
the finances. The public were fo - 


lemnly called in to the council of 


the monarch, and deſired to judge 
for themſelves in a concern of ſuc 
great and general importance. A 


great ſtep, not to the forms hut to 
the ſubſtance of public liberty, and 
perhaps the | ns: advance that 
e 


ever was made by a king towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a es Lonſtitu- 
r 


- 
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tion. With more or leſs regularity 
this ſyſtem has been purſued ever 
ſince, until by its natural opera- 


5 tion, combined with the growing 
neceſſities of the government, it 


led to the calling of the aſſembly 
of the notables, and from thence to 


a. more univerſal application to'the 
ſenſe of the nation. 

Although ſo much time has elapſed 
fince the laſt convocation of the 
Rates general, that thoſe aſſemblies 
are almoſt obſolete, yet the French 
nation never wholly lot fight of 
that remnant of their ancient con- 
ſtitution. Their wiſeſt f triots, 
and the moſt ſpirited of their go- 


vernors, have often looked back to 


that antique and ſalutary remedy. 
In that period of mixed inſurrec- 


| tion and tyranny, joined to foreign 
glory, which diſtinguiſhed the do- 


minion of cardinal Richelieu, the 


nation was never in the condition, 


in the temper, or in the neceſſity 


55 -of deliberating in common. Dur- 


ing the troubles which attended the 


minority of Louis the XIVth, the 
© queen regent often talked of call- 
ing the ſtates general. The ſplen- 


dour, the viciſſitudes of that reign, 
are well known; the unlimited 


: power of the monarch, and the 


troubled ſcenes. in which he wound 


up the glories of his life. 'The 
duke of Burgundy, the pupil of the 
author of Telemachus, to whom his 

- - grandfather had begun to delegate 
* portion of his authority, on whom 
4 my fondeſt hopes of the nation 


4 turned, and who promiſed to unite 


of tlie 
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of Louis the XIVth, fell into handy 
of a different ſtamp. It is not im- 
probable that the veneration in 
which the character of this prince 
reinained in the memory of the 
French, and particularly of his fa- 
mily, infuſed ſimilar fentiments into 
the mind of the late dauphin (the fon 
of Louis the XVth) who formed 
himſelf upon the model of the duke 
of Burgundy. . The reverence, 
proaching to adoration, which the 
pr king of France entertains 
r the opinions and attachments of 
his father, is ſuppoſed to be the 
ruling principle of his character 
and conduct. It is therefore a cu- 
rious and not an improbable ſpecu- 
lation to ſuppoſe, that tlie approxi- 


mation to the body of the nation, 


and leaning to public councils, 
which, whether wiſely or not, whe- 


ther fortunately or not, have diſtin- 


guiſhed the preſent reign, had their 
gy in thoſe remote and ſuc- 
ceſſive cauſes. And} if-ſo, it is a 
matter worthy of contemplation to 
conſider, how the thoughts, writings, 
and actions of . thoſe who are dead 
many years, affect the revolutions 
de however a matter of 


the fenſe or aid of the nation in 
the preſent exigence; 'The ancient 
aſſemblies of the ſtates of the King« 
dom had been ſo long diſuſed, that 


not only their forms were worn out 


of memory, but the extent of 


their rights and powers were ſo 


much unknown, that all informa- 


„tte qualities of a chriſtian, a phi- tion upon the ſubject was either to 
_. - Joſopber, and a king, had certainly be ſought amidſt the rubbiſh of the 
©. termed a deſign, among many other antiquarian, or in the obſcure 


7 in what manner to obtain 


* * 
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faithleſs pages of vague and ill- 
informed hiftorians, who were much 
fonder of relating prodigies, than 
of preſerving thoſe records of 1 


. 


4 ww 4 


e, and the relief of his people, 
donvene the ſtates. , He. dying 
. e 


Pecs for the advantage of the 


- . 


Eo "prematurely, power, on the dem 


— 


kind which would have been moſt 
eſſential to futurity. It was fill 
however generally known, that the 
ancient aſſemblies of the ſtates re- 
ſembled the Engliſh parliaments in 
the greateſt and.moſt efſential point 
of their conſtitution, which was the 
wer of granting the public money 
br the public dice or of with» 
holding it, if the purpoſe for which 
it wag required by the crown did 
not appear to them eonſonant or 
neceſſary to the advantage of the 
ſtate. „ We 
In this tate of darkneſs, without 
a compaſs to ſteer by, the firſt ef- 
fort made by the. court for the 
accompliſhment of its purpoſe, was 
to ſummon a convention of princi- 
perſons, from the different 
claſſes of the people, and from all 
the parts of the kingdom, who were 
to receive from the king a com- 
munication of his intentions for the 
relief of his ſubjects, information 
on the preſent ſtate of the finances, 
and to conſider of and to provide 
remedies againſt ſeveral abuſes ; 
the king reſting aſſured, 'that he 
ſhould reeeive from them every 
 Aliflance which he had a right to 
expect for the good of the king- 
dom, which was the only object 
he had in view. The members of 
_ this' aſſembly were diſtinguiſh&d by 
the appellation of notables, being the 
fame name which had been applied 
to another convention of the ſame 
nature, which had been held in the 


i 1 


Jear 1626. 


Dec. 29th, 

; han the king, was accord- 

ungly diſpatched to all thoſe perſons 

who had been appointed to act as 

members of this convention ; they 

oo Soren to aſſemble at 
es on the 29th of January 


A circular letter to 
this purpoſe, figned by 


- i 


+ 


propoſed to them 


— 
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1787, there to take their ſeats, and 
to hear ſuch matters as ſhould be 
| in the king's 


The ſickneſs and death of that 


able miniſter, M. de Vergennes, 


whoſe political intrigues and exten- 

ſive views, joined to a very intimate - 
knowledge of the reſpective ſtrength 
or weakneſs of foreign ſtates, and of 
thoſe inviſible ſprings of action by 
which they might be ſwayed or di- 
vided, occaſoned the meeting of the 

new eonvention to be ſuſpended from 

the 29th of January to the 22d of 
the enſuing February. In the mean 
time the marquis de Montmorin, 
who had been long initiated in the 
political principles and deſigns of the 

count de Vergennes, was, at his own 
ſpecial recommendation, appointed 


to be his ſucceſſor as miniſter for fo- 


_—— 's EIN LN 
The king went in the greateſt 
magnificence, accompanied. by the 
princes of the blood, and attended 
by all the great officers of the ſtate” . 
and houſhold, to dignify the opening 
of the new aſſembly of the notables.” - 
In laying before this body the 
various matters which were to be- 
come the ſubjects of their delibera- 
tion, it was neceſſary that the mi- 
niſter ſhould. give a ſatisfactory en- 


Planation of thoſe cauſes which 


opened the way to the preſent ſtate . 
of public embarraſſment and diſtreſs. 
In doing this, M. de Calonne, with 
proper addreſs, endeavoured to make 


a favourable impreſſion on the diſ- 


poſition of his audience, by ſhewing 
the pleaſing and bright ſide of the 
picture, before he was under a ne- 
ceſſity of exhibiting the reverſe. 
With this view, in his introductory 


ſpeech, he enumerated the various 


great and glorious, as well as pa- 
triotic and beneficial acts of the 


ELM. * 


Ty 
ent vel 1 this ſumm „he and 
ee atzribted to * 


creating of a marine, and W- | 


| by. rendering the French 

. — — part the 
ocean; 
confirmed the liberties of a new 


nation, which, being ſeparated from 
a rival power, was now become a 


friend and ally; and, after having 
terminated. an honourable war by 


a. ſolid peace, had ſhewn himſelf 


worthy to be conſidered as the mo- 

dęrator of all Europe — That his 

majeſty had not — given himſelf 
to a barren inaction; he was too 


- 
ſenſible how much ſtill remained to 


be: dane for the happineſs of his 
ſyhjeQs; and that, the aſſuring to 


E his. people a free and extenſive 


commeree abroad, the 8 a 


tyres, were the objects of his in- 


| variable purſuit, and ſhould ever 
continue the point to which his 
views would be directed. The three 


new treaties of commerce, concluded 
with Holland, England, and Ruſſia, 
were brought as nun. of theſe 
poſitions. 

Aſter this . which he 
| dwelt on with complacence, the 
miniſter had to turn to the diſagree- 


able part of the buſineſs. He en- 


tered into long details, to ſhew the 
deplorable ſtate in which he found 
the finances when he was entruſted 
with their adminiſtration, at the 
cloſe of the American war. A vaſt 


Aunfunded debt; all annuities and in- 
tereſt greatly in arrear; all the cof · 


fers empty; the public Rocks fallen 
to the loweſt point; circulation in- 
terrupted, and. all credit aud conk- 
dence defroyed, | He then ſhewed, 
tae ie which he 2 ſic 


cated evils, 
2 eredit was re- eſtabliihed, the 


his having protected and $ brought a fair price to n | 


good adminiſtration at home, with 
' the | encouragement and eſtabliſn- 
ment of uſeful arts and manufac- 
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as his means could 


reach) 5 remedying theſe c 
Through theſe yy 


money was plenty, and the Cat 
d Efcompte (a kind of national b ö 
had now eftabliſhed its credit upon a 


firm baſis. Great and expenſive 


public works, of the utmoſt national 


importanee and utility, hag likewiſe 
been undertaken, and were now far 


advanced towards completion; it 
would be needleſs to repeat to ot 


aſſembly what had been done, and 
was doi 


chelle, and Dunkirk. 


But with all theſe pleaſant cir- 


cumſtances and favourable appear- 


ances, an evil ſtill remained behind 


of the moſt alarming and ruinous 
nature; an evil which muſt every 


year increaſe in its magnitude, and 


at length become fatal in its effect, 


if not timely remedied. This was - 
the great annual deficiency of the. 


publie revenue, with reſpect to the 


ſupply of the current public ex- ä 


pence. This was an evil 


went far beyond the reach of mi- | 
niſters, and baffled all ſchemes. of 


induitry and economy. Eternal 
borrowing would neceſfarily be an 
eternal aggravation of the evil; 
additional taxes would -oppreſs the 
people, whom the king withed of 
all things to relieve ; anticipation 
on the revenue of ſubſequent years 
had already been carried fo a ruin - 
ous extent; and with refpect to 
cnοmy, and the reform of ex- 
pences, the king had already, not 
only , with reſpect to his hes 
but to other eee oe 
theſe points as far as could be done 
without "wxakening the ſtate 
MASS eee 5 


+ with reſpect to the har - 
boyrs of Cherbourgh, Havre, Ro- 


. „ „ 0 co 3A _w_ we Howe 


— 


o -- 


gorernment.—It was then in the 
reform of abuſes, that the king and 
his miniſters truſted principally to 
find reſources for exonerating the 
crown and the nation from this in- 
tolerable grievance and evil. In the 
abuſes themſelves would be found a 
great fund which the king had a 
right to claim. This was a ſubject 
whoſe importance neceſſarily de- 
manded all the collected wiſdom, at- 
tention, and ſagacity of the afſembly, 
and it was accordingly recommended 
in the ſtrongeſt terms to their deli- 
beration. ä 
Among the objects particularly 
recommended to their enquiry and 
conſideration, was the ſtate of the 
Gallic territorial impoſts, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a general and equal 
impoſt on land (in the nature of the 
Engliſh land-tax) from which no 
Lor order of men was to be ex- 
empted. It was ſaid, that the eſta- 
blihment of this tax would have 
occaſioned a defalcation in the reve- 
nues of the duke of Orleans only of 
forty thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year; and it was farther ſaid (to his 
immortal honour, if founded) that 
he would not have oppoſed it. 
Another obje&. of enquiry and 
diſeuſſion was afforded b 455 poſ- 
ſeſſions of the clergy, * ir ex- 
emption from taxation. The ſtate 
of the various branches of internal 
taxation was another object of en- 
guiry.— And the raiſing of money 
by mortgaging the demeſne lands 
of the crown, formed a fourth ſub- 
jedt of conſideggation. But tae grand 
and eſſential object of reform, and 
that which the court had particu- 
larly at” heart, was to equalize the 
publie burthens, by rendering the 
taxes general, which would have 


upon the lower and moſt uſeful claſ- 
ſes of thespeople, to the diſcourage- 
ment and ruin of enterprize and in- 
whether with reſpect to ma- 
ures or agriculture. 
tient nobility and the oler | 
ever been free from all public aſfſeſſ- 
ments; and, conſideri 
of their moſt diſtinguiſhed and envi- 
able privileges, it was of courſe the 
moſt difficult to be reſigned. Had 
ne no farther, notwith- 
preſeat weight of taxes, 
it might have been ſti 
borne with patience, from the miſ- 
chief. it produced b 
within certain fixed 
limits. But through the ſham 
cuſtom of ſelling patents of nobility, 
ſuch 3 of new —_— {rica 
t every Prayince in the Xing. 
— was Glled with th f . 
firſt object with thoſe 1 | 
quired fortunes rapidly, whether by. 
the oppreſſion of the people, or by . 
peculation from the public, in the 
collection or management of the re- 
venues, was, next to the purchaſe of el 
that of a patent, which, 
ification of a vagity, 
fo peculiarly predominant with ſuch 
people, afforded an exemptian! to 
them and their poſterity, from a 
proportionable contribution td the 
exigencies of the ſtate, or alle viati 
the diſtreſſes of / that public on v 
ſpoils they had fattened. The ma- 
ſtracies likewiſe throughout the 
5 (who are in | | 
- ceedit numerous) enjoyed their 
ſhare be; theſe ON EE ſo that 
the whole weight of the taxes fell 
re leaſt able to 


This delign of equalizing 4 
public burthens was undoubtedlixy 
at and noble; but how the mi- 


upon thoſe who we 


made them bearable, and compara - gre 


tively eaſy, inſtead of their falling 


could think of any projecc 
© Thccreding, 
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fucceeding, which in its very nature 
united the three great bodies of the 
nation, the nobility, the clergy, and 
tze magiſtracy, in one common in- 

tereſt 3 him, is not eaſily un- 


That much public ſpirit 


individuals of all theſe elaſſes was 
not to be "queſtioned ; but it would 
argue little knowledge of mankind, 
to ſuppoſe that theſe ſentiments 
could operate upon a majority in any 


and virtue were lodged in many 


F of them. 


© The*event was ſuch as might 
© have been expected. An univerſal 
clamour was raiſed againſt the mini- 


” ſter. The people were thought to 


believe that he intended 'to load 
them with new taxes; and thus the 


'-- blind and giddy multitude were ren- 
” dercd ap inſtrument in the hands of 
d their Heredi 


| reſſors, for the 
ruin of the firſt miniſter who had 


eber attempted to do them any ef- 


ſential ſervice. Such has in gene- 
ral, but unfortunately, been the re- 


” ward of thoſe who (without having 
eftabliſhed a previous confidence, 
IN | F ſeldom gained with- 
+ © out the aid of ſome ſpecious decep- 

the 


- which is indee 


tion) have attempted” to ſerve 
people at-large, Effectual meaſures . 


were at the ſame time ufed at the 
the 


fountain head, for looſeni 
* king's confidence in the miniſter, 
* . which probably would have been 
- ACufficiently ſhaken without by the 


public clamour. Ce Bo f 
The miniſter finding it impoſſible 


tdi withſtand the torrent, or in any 


manner to cover himſelf from the 
uy which was poured upon him 


| from all quarters, not only found it 
to refign his office, in the 


_ neceſſary 
middle of the fitting of the notables, 


but to retire to England for refuge, 


from that ſtorm of perſecutipn which 


- 


bes fayy gathering with the moſt ma- 


* 


lignant aſpect. This happened 
pretty early in April; and aſter 
ſome temporary appointments, M. 
de Brienne, archbiſhop of Tholouſe, 
was about à month after appointed 
to be his ſucceſſor, e 

The propoſed territorial impoſt, 
or general land-tax, which was an 
object ſo ardently coveted by the 
court, produced much debate, and 


little agreement, in the aſſembly of 


the notables. Beſides the particular 
and individual intereſts by which it 
was oppoſed, whole provinces ob- 
jected to it, as a direct infraction 
of their rights, and a violation of 
thoſe original capitularies - which 
they had entered into with the 
crown, for the preſervation of their 
ancient immunities, and 'on the 
faith of which they became mem- 


bers of the kingdom. Upon this 
ſubje& the attorney general of Pro- 


vence was bold enough to declare, 
that neither that aſſembly, the par- 
liaments, nor the king himſelf, 


could affeſs any ſuch impoſt in the 


country which he reprefented, as 


being directly contrary to the pes. 


cific and indefeafible rights of the 
people.” ; LE. 

Dads thefe cireumſtances it be · 
came ev more a nt, 
that Beep dw convention was 
unequal to the greater objects for 
which it was aſſembled, and that 
nothing leſs than an aſſemblage 
of the "ſtates general of the king - 


dom, aſſiſted by the inſtruction or 


advice of the reſpective provincial 


ſtates, particularly in all that re- 


lated to their own peculiar rights 
and privileges, could effectually 
remove the preſent grievances, by 
ſuch permanent arrangements of 
the public revenues and expences, 
to be always under their own con- 
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for the future eaſy in its pecuniary 
affairs, and the burthens of the 


le to fit as light as their nature 
a truth which he was ever willing to 


could admit. 8 
Many uſeful regulations and re- 
forms were however propoſed by the 
convention of notables, and adopted 
by the court, both with reſpe& to 
ſeveral of the taxes and gabelles 
themſelves, to the mode of levying 
them, to the perſons employed in 
the collection, and to the boards or 


offices which were to regulate and 
govern the aſſeſſments. But as theſe. 


reached only to parts, and to the 
removal of the more glaring and 
obvious grievances, they only ſerved 
to ſhew more clearly the neceſſity of 
ſuch an efficient power as would be 
finally concluſive, and acting upon a 


ſyſtem of reform ſo comprehenſive, 


of grievance and evil. 
But whatever the future good 
effects might be to the nation, the 


crown was grievouſiy diſappointed 


with reſpect to the great object for 


which it had ſummoned this con- 


vention, the obtaining immediate 
relief for its preſent moſt urgent ne- 
ceſſities ; particularly the failure of 


raiſing 112 millions of livres upon 


the expected territorial impoſts 
(which the miniſters held out as a 


matter of ſuch indiſpenſable neceſ- 


ity, that government could ſcarcely 
otherwiſe exerciſe its neceſſary func- 
tions) could not but be greatly diſ- 


/ Ä 
The king, however, bore the diſ- 
appointment with ſuch admirable 
temper, that the convention and he 
parted with every appearance of the 
maſt perfect confidence and good 
humour i eee 8 his 
SIE, ch, on diffolvin 
May 25th. x 5 aſſembly, . he Bug 
knowledged, that they had fulfilled 


as to embrace the whole aggregate 


his expectations in aſſiſting him with 
their counſels, and delivering their 
ſentiments with that freedom and 


hear. That he was thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied with their indefatigable zeal 
and attention in examining the ob- 
jects he had communicated or re- 
commended to them. That they 
had not only properly enquired into 
various abuſes, but had ſuggeſted 
the means for reforming them. 
That they had done much towards 
the attainment of the grand object, 
of reducing the expences of the ſtate 
to a level with the public revenues, 
by the accurate enquiry which they 
made into the deficiencies and their 
cauſes, by pointing out the different. - | 
economical ſavings which might 
properly be effected, and in afford- 
ing time for the effect to operatq 
by the temporary proviſio 


they had recommended as the moſt 
proper to be laid upon his ſubjects. 
He concluded by declaring the great 
comfort he had in thinking, that 
the form and method of theſe new 
impoſts would not be ſo burthenſome 
as thoſe of former times; the only _ 
wiſh of his heart being that of ren- 
dering his people as contented and 
as happy as poſſible. 1 
Thus was a moſt unexpected open 
ing made (whatever the final event 
may be) towards the reſtoration of 
the ancient Gallic conſtitution ; a 
conſtitution, however defective 1 
ſome reſpects it might be, which, in 


common with other feudal govern- 


ments, lodged the ſole power ot 
granting or withholding ſubſidies, 
and conſequently of levying impoſts 
upon the people entirely in the 


hands of the ſtates of the kin gdom 
collectively | aſſembled. This con- 


ſtitution was firſt ſeverely ſhaken - 
5 . through 


which for the intermediate time + * 
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| through the diforders and confuſion 
which the laſt long and bloody wars 
carried on by the Engliſh in the 


heart of the kingdom occaſioned ; , 


for they afforded an opportunity to 
Charles the ſeventh, or indeed laid 


dim under a ay >" Ay of * 
money upon the ſubj the 


common defence, at his own 
This example was followed up, and 
nearly carried to its utmoſt extent, 


by his crafty and arbitrary ſucceſſor 
Louis the XIth; but though the 


conſtitution was laid proſtrate, it 
was not abſolutely deprived of ex- 


© | ſence, until it received its mortal 
wound under the hands of that able, 


ſucceſsful, wicked, and cruel ſtateſ- 


man, cardinal Richekeu, in the reign 


of Louis the XIIIth, whoſe crooked 
1 more effectually to ſecure 


is purpoſe, nearly extinguiſhed the 


ancient nobility, reducing to -beg- 
gary thoſe who eſcaped the ſword 
or the ſcaffold, and thereby lay- 
ing the ſpirit of the nation in the 
duſt | 915 


The diſuſe of the meetings of the 
Rates general had thrown' great 


power and authority into the hands 
of the parliaments of the kingdom, 


and had been the means of ſhed- 
ding a. luftre and dignity on their 
proceedings, and of affording them 

a weight with the public, from 
whence they were enabled to derive 
a degree of conſequence founded on 
opinion, which far tranſcended the 
powers they were inveſted with in 


their original conſtitution. For 


thefe bodies, which were mere courts 


ol juftice, being now the only in- 


termediate authority between the 


ſovereign and the people, were na- 


turally looked up to by theſe, as 


their only ſhield againſt the violence 


and oppreſſion of the crown ; white 
the kings themſelves were fully ſen- 


2 


c 
L - 


| ſible of the benefit of fuch «medium, | 


in giving a ſanction to the taxes 


which their prodigality, or the oc-- 


caſions of government, ince 

9 at leait of taking o 

ome the odium ariſing 
The parliaments held the office of 


regiſtering the king's edicts; by 
which nothing more was probably 


at firſt underſtood or intended, than 


to eſtabliſh their validity. In 
ceſs of time, however, and by ie 
ing favourable opportunities, the 
parliaments endeavoured to convert 
(and in a great meaſure ſucceeded) 
this act of mere regiftry, into a 


right of examining into, and deter- 


mining upon the -propriety of the 
ordinances which thus came before 
them, and from thence aſſumed an 


abſolute negative upon the money 


edicts, by refuſing to regiſter thoſe 


which did not meet their approba- 
tion. This aſſumption of power 
was {| ed by the popularity ne- 
ceſſarily attending all oppoſition to 
pecuniary impoſitione, the parlia- 
ments having the advantage of 

pearing in the hght of proteftors 
to the-people; without being impli- 
cated in any of the harſti and ſe- 
verer duties of government. Their 


reſiſtance of fiſcal edicts became ac- 


dordingly a ſouree of frequent and 


great diſputes with the crown, in 
which ſometimes the one aud ſome- 


times the other fide gave way, ac- 


cording to the ſtate of things, and 


the temper prevalent on either; the 
partjaments in 


ment, degradation from the exer- 


ciſe of their functions, and in ſome 


caſes total ruin to their families by 
the final loſs of their places, — 
wh 


\ \ 
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ſeveral inſtances 
braving all the indignation” of the 
crown, and enduring with wonder- 
ful fortitude, baniſhment, impriſon - 
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which they had purchaſed, and were 
virtually their private eſtates. All 


theſe conteſts neceſſarily tended to 
endear the parliaments more to the 


(who conſidered them as 


martyrs in the cauſe of the public), 
and to increaſe their conſequence 
with the crown. 


It is then eaſil underſtood, that 


the reſtoration of the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and the frequent aſſem- 
plage of the ſtates general, would 


in a great meaſure deprive the [wa 
* 


liaments of the authority which the 

had aſſumed and acquired during the 
long remiſſion of thoſe meetings; 
that or p es dwindle into their 
original tate of mere regiſters and 
courts of law ; and that the people 
would ſoon be weaned from that af- 
fection and reverence with which 
they had fo long regarded them; 
a conſequence which would have 
been more ſenſibly felt by generous 
minds, than the mere loſs of autho- 

ty abſtractedly conſidered. - 

Under theſe circumſtances, no- 
thing leſs than the moſt diſintereſted 
patriotiſm, could, induce the parlia- 


ments to wiſh for, much leſs in any 


degree to further ſuch a revolution 
in the ſtate and government, how- 


erer great its utility to the public 


in general might be; for to ſuppoſe 
that a majority in any numerous aſ- 
ſembly ſhould adopt the generous 
reſolution of making ſuch ſacrifices; 
was to ſuppoſe ſuch degrees of ex- 
ated virtue and ſelf-deniai_ to pre- 


rail in the breaſts of men, as no 


modern experience- could. warrant 
either the politician or moraliſt in 


8 EI 
Let to the honour of that aſſem- 


bly, the parliament of Paris, who 


we no repreſentatives of the people, 
owe them no obligation, and 


| who are not accountable to them for 


any part of their conduct, diſplayed. 
this exalted value. The queſtion 
of petitioning the king to aſſemble 
the general ſtates had been twice. 
propoſed, and twice negatived, after 
the breaking up of the notables; 


the patriotic minorities were however 


very conſiderable on each divifien, 


Theſe ſtill perſevering in their in- 
tention, ſeized the fair opportunity 
which fortune offered, of new dif- 
putes ariſing between the crown 
and the parliament, upon the ſub- 
ject of new taxes which were pro- 
poſed by the former, and 7 


the conteſt, and apprehenſive of the 


- exertions of power that might be 


adopted, they brought on the queſ- 
tion again, and nobly carried it by 
a majority of ſixty to forty 5 upon 


which ſixteen deputics were imme- 8. 


diately appointed to convey the pe- 
tition in form, and with the greater 
effect, to che king. | 
The notables not having afforded 
any relief that could at all ſupply 
the immediate urgent neceſſities of 
government, the crown was obliged 
to recur to its uſual mode of raifing 
money by the king's edits. A- , 
mong the meaſures propoſed for this 
purpoſe, was the doubling. of the 
poll-tax, the re-eftabliſhment.'of the 
third-twenfieth, and a ſtamp- duty. 
But though ſubſidies were indiſpenſ- 
able, the king was willing to gra- 
tify the parliament in the manner 
of raiſing them. The parliament, 
however remonſtrated ſtrongly a- 
gainſt the whole, inſiſting, that be- 


fore they granted, or concurred in 
raiſing any money, a true accaunt 


of the ſtate of the finances, and of 


the purpoſes to which it was to be 


5 ſhould be laid before them. 
e tax vpon ſtamps became the 
| immediate 


' 


8 
the latter. At that juncture, while 
the minds of men were warmed by : - 
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immediate object of contention ; and 


it ſeemed as if it would have been 


attended with conſequences here, 

little inferior to thoſe which a tax 
of the ſame nature had ſo ſignally 
produced in another part of the 
world. The parliaments refuſed to 
regiſter the edi, and the king was 
obh ged to apply, as the laſt reſort, 
to his abſolute authority, by holding 
What is called a bed of juſtice, in 


compelling them to that meaſure. 


It was upon this occaſion that the 
count d*Artois, the king's youngeſt 
brother, who had before. ſtood fa- 
yourably in the public opinion, for- 
' feited his popularity in a degree 
which poſhbly may never be reco- 


ed. The gd prefident of the 


liament having in a very ſpirit- 

5 4 f peech declared the 4 upon 
which that body grounded their re- 
fuſal of regiſtering the ſtamp tax, 
that prince uttered paſſionately, that 
& if he were king they ſhould com- 
. * ply;” upon which the preſident, 
making a low bow, replied, «© If 
you were king, I ſhould ſay what 
J have done now ;—my heart is 


. «© the people's, my underſtanding is 


. my own, and my head is the 


« Hing's.“ 
23 On the day after the 
| regiſtry of the edict, 
the parliament entered a formal pro- 
teſt endued with a new and extra- 
crdinary extent of operation, againſt 
this conceſſion which had been ex- 
torted from them. They declared 
that it had been regiſtered againſt 
their apprehation ard conſent, by 


the king's expreſs command; that 
the edict neither cught to, nor /bou 
have any force ;, and that the firſt. 


1 


- perſon who ſhould preſume fo at- 
tempt rrying it into execution, 


© ſhould be adjudged a traitor, and 


”  ccndemned to the gfleys. This 


1 \ N 


direct oppoſition of the parliament 
of Paris to the king's edict and au- 
thority, by which the one was ren- 
dered a nullity, and the other queſ- 
tioned in a manner that reached to 
its very exiſtence, was the more 
alarming and formidable from its 
receiving the ſanction of all the 
other parliaments. © | 
Things were now in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that the crown was under an 
abſolute neceſſity of either proceed- 
ing to extremities in the ſupport of 
its authority, or of giving up for 
evermore the power- of raifing mo- 
ney upon any occaſion, however im- 
mediate or urgent, without the con- 
ſent of the parliament. No prince 
could have found it eaſy to ſurrender 
an authority which had been ſo long 
exerciſed 3 predeceſſors. In 
the mean Trme every thing bore 3 
_ unpleaſing aſpect both with 
reſpect to the court and the people. 
Paris had, fince the commencement 
of the diſputes, been ſo filled with 
troops, that it carried more the ap- 
pearance of a military camp, under 
military law, than that of a great 
and peaceable capital, under the 
government of a civil magiſtracy, 
and its own municipal laws. All 
the avenues to the palats, where the 
different chambers of parliament | 
hold their meetings, were particu- 
y and continually occupied by 
ſoldiers ; and the members had the 
ſat sfaction of paſſing through rows 
of bayonets in the way to and from 
their dwelling houſes. Indeed the 
Pariſians afforded in ſome degree a 
colour for this meaſure, by the ex- 
traordinary and before unheard - of li- 
cence which they aſſumed in words, 
in writing, and in aging upon pub- 
lic and political affairs. The in- 
tereſt which they now took 4 theſe 
matters was ſo great, and they ex- 
mated oo Lat 


* 
13 
1 


preſſed themſelves with ſuch free- 


dom upon them, That a ſtranger, if 


it had not been for the preſence of 
the troops, ＋ well have ima- 
gined himſelf ſurrounded by repub- 
licans. 'This licence was carried to 
ſuch a — by the populace, that 
even a military force could not pro- 
te& the count d' Artois (who had 
the fortune of doing ſeveral late 
things that ered him diſagree- 
able) from eeting with the ſtrong- 
eſt marks of public indignation and 
averſion 3 at the ſame time that 
Monſieur, the king's next brother, 
by purſuing a different line of con- 
duct, was loaded with praiſes and 
benedictions whenever he appear- 
In about a week after the parlia- 
ment had entered the proteſt, an 
officer of the French guards with a 
party of ſoldiers, went at break of 


day to the houſe of each individual 


member, to ſignify to him the king's 
command, that he ſhould immedi- 
ately get into his carriage and pro- 
ceed to Troyes, without writing or 
ſpeaking to any perſon out of his 
own houſe before his departure. 


Theſe orders being ſerved upon all 


at the ſame inſtant, and carried into 
immediate execution, all diſorder 
was thereby ſo effectually prevent- 
ed, that the parliament was well 
on its way to the ſcene of baniſh- 
ment, before the Pariſians knew any 
thing of what happened. Troyes is 
a conſiderable city of Champagne, 
which lies about frenty imilla m 


Paris. | 


Before” matters were carried to 


: this extremity, a remonſtrance had, 
in the latter end of July, been pre- 
ſented to the king from the parlia- 


ment ; a piece which, whether it be 
Conſidered with reſpect to eloquence, 
force of reaſoning, or public ſpirit, 
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has not been exceeded, perhaps 
equalled, by any fimilar document 
in modern times; and which muſt 
prove a ſtanding monument, not 
only of the virtue and patriotiſm, 
but of the uncommon abilities which 
were comprized in that illuſtrious 


body. | | 
They firſt obſerve, that after a 
glorious peace of five years, and a 
great increaſe of revenue for thir- 
teen, (through the funds then af- 
ſigned) it was generally hoped, that 
the name of impoſt ſhould never 
again be heard from the lips of a 
benevolent monarch, excepting only 
in rendering it leſs onorous, and. in 
diminiſhing the number of thoſe al- 
ready laid. What was then their 
aſtoniſhment when they were in- 
formed that new taxes were project 
ing by the notables! but how much 
greater {till was it when they heard 
that a new one of a moſt diſtreſſin 
and pertticious kind, was tor be of- 


fered for the approbation of parli 
ment !—And, they ravine vg. 


the bare propoſal of a duty /on 
ſtamped paper, had already alarm- 
ed every individual in the nation. 
They ſtated, with equal force and 
eloquence, the intereſted | matives . 
which operated upon miniſters and 
courtiers in preventing truth from 
approaching the throne ; | and in 
22 every thing to the monarch 
through a deluſive and falſe medi- 
um. That if any ſyſtem of ro- 
nomy or reform was, however, pro- 
poſed, the whole tribe immediately 
echoed the words from one to ano- 
ther, and ſeemed to embrace it with 


the greateſt eagerneſs; at the ſame 
time that all their art and induſtry 


was uſed to throw ſuch diſſiculties 


in the way as ſhould prevent its 
- ſuccels, and thereby excite a diſtaſte 


to all future attempts of the ſame 


. 


19% 


nature. To ſuch nister L 


ings, and to a continued courſe of 


Lach deception and impoſition, they 
withaut reſerve, attributed all the 


| diftreſſes of the ſtate, and all the | 
+ * Evals and misfortunes of the nation. 


 weThey reminded the king how 


they had ſtrove in the years 1784 


and x785,: to give him a faithful 


= of the real fituation of the 
his parliament then did every 


| | thing in their power, but in vain, 


to place truth in its cleareſt light; 
they ſaw that the terrible ſituation 
of public affairs required an imme- 
diate and eficacious remedy ; but 
the miniſlers had too great an inte- 
- #eſt in concealing the truth to ſuffer 
i to prevail; all their endeavours 
accordingly proved fruitleſs ; and 
ſome of his council went fo far as 
too induce him to ſuſpect the purity 
a their patriotic intentions. | 
They endeavour to draw in the 
paſſions as auxiliaries to reaſon and 
The notables, they ſay, 


argument. 
mad withdrawn the veil that covered 
an undermining adminiſtration ; a 


dreadful fpeRacic- preſented itſelf to 
the eye of an aſtoniſhed nation. They 
then repreſent. with much pathos, 
the grievous ſenſations which muſt 
have aſſſicted the monarch's pater- 
nal heart at ſuch a diſcovery ! How 
ay they, muſt your aſtoniſhment 


und ſorrow have encreaſed, whenyou 
reflected on the fatal errors in which 
-yow. bad fo long been purpoſely in- 


volved by your miniſters !—Such is 
the | conſequence, fire, when the 
choice of miniſters falls on perſons 
hat are obnoxious to the nation in 
general: fuch is the great but _ 
. that ſhews to ſov 

* regen le of error, becauſe 
mankind aletirely ſeldom gives 


. 
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or receives an impreſſion eontrary 
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to wap lhe to this the 
narrow and d views of in- 
triguing and greedy courtiers. They 
ſhew, in a partment where the 


cube the 1 who ance 


buſes riſe 


ſwerves from his duty; a 


upon abuſes, until Th order be- 
comes fatal ; or, 1 y can yet 
be found, the — owever cer 


They fat the e with wii 
y with. w. 
evil takes place, * long con 
tinuance of its effects: for th 

be only in a ſingle 225 
years may be found ſc 
cient to remedy the miſc which 
it occaſions. And they. call upon 


the king to pauſe awhile upon a ſa- 
lutary reflection, whoſe importance 


has been acknowledged by al good 


monarchs—'That the vices of a bad 
adminiſtration, and their comman 
conſequence, the involuntary errors 


of a juit monarch, may ſorely en- 


tail diſtreſs upon future generati- 


ons. 
On the ſubject of taxes they de- 


clare, that all kinds of impoſis 
ſhould be proportioned to the ne- 
ceſſary wants of the nation, and 


ſhould end with. them; that each 
citizen. contributes a part of his 


property for the purpoſe of main- 
2 public ſafe FE. and 99 55 
tranquillity; that people 


ſuch principles, founded on the rights 


of mankind, and confirmed by rea · 
ſon, ſhould never increaſe their con- 
Abs, uacl the . of 


2 


declared to be illegal and null; but 


wo th either abu | parliaments, nor any 
The: other authority, ſaving only that 
5 ral proceeding from the united ſenſe of 
cy" = nation on the three eftates of 
duct, Wl the kingdom. colleQively aſſembled, 
* could warrant the paying 4 any 
4 permanent tax upon the peo 
my - Such are a few of the leading 
div features of this able performance. 
Al The ſtop put to public buſineſs, 
on and the diſorders occaſioned by the 
* baniſhment- of the parliament, were 
'! i fofcnfibly felt, and the diflaticfac- 
oe tion of the people upon that event 
dla was ſo great, that the crown could 
N not. long perſevere in maintaining 
51 that hoſtile mark of its reſentment. 
The court was alſo in itſelf ſo ap- 
a parently weak and divided, and 
Ih ſuch. — — changes taking place 
| in the different departments of 
4 ate, that it evidently wanted every 
& thing which: could confer dignity an 
2d its conduct, or afford ſtability to its 
d meaſures. Some appearance of vi- 
10 gour was, however, aſſumed by pub- 
_- lithing an edi&, by which the late 
4 reſolutions of the parliament were 


effect to this edit, nor no attempt 
made to enforce the taxes, it paſſed 
as nothing. 


by placing 12,000 troops as a guard 
upon them; and beſides the con- 


tinual patroles by night and day, 


ſubaltern officers, with ſmall de- 


tachments of ſoldiers, were , poſted | 
upon his full power in having his 


edicts regiſtered; if there were any 


at the corners of all the ſtreets. 
The king in the mean while, under 


the hope of thereby mollifying the 


continual retrenchments in his 
| houſhold and other departments. 


the court of aids, two bodies next 
3 to the — * 
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late predeceſſors, by enter 


no meaſures being purſued to give 


But the turbulence of. 
the Parifians was effeQually curbed 


people, being employed in making 


The chamber of accounts, and 


h&ewiſe proteſted: again inſt 1990 new 
taxes, and e the king to 
hold an aſſembly of the ſlates gene- 
ral, as the only means of reſtorin 

the public. confidence and Rae 
lity, the monarch in ſome parts of 
his anſwer ſeemed ſomewhat to de- 
ſcend from the haughtineſs of his 
into 


what appeared like ſome juſtifica- \ 


tion of his, conduct, without a for- 


mal aſſumption of that name or 
character. He Wed ſet. gut 4.4 
high ground, by telling them 
e the N his courts 
of juſtice to demand a rt nan 
of the ſtates general; it helon 

to him alone to determine wh 

it was proper ;. and as he ſaw 1 4 
not neceſſary, they ſhould not have 
renewed their demand: that he 
already done more for his peo 

than they now require: that. 
had granted them provincial 4 


blies, which were the moſt compe - 


tent to make known the wants and 
wiſhes of the whole kingdom; and 
that he ſhould. never oppoſe. what- 
ever the wants of the people mi ht 
require: that he had tranſered his 
-parliament from Paris to 
becauſe that afſembly had —— 
a ferment among the people, which 
their preſence would only ſerve to 
foment and increaſe : that he ſhould 
judge of the proper time for i its re- 
ſtoration : that his principal object 
had ever been the diſcovery of the 
truth ; that it was his duty to inſiſt 


inconveniences in the execution of 
them, his parliament was wrong in 
not making him acquainted with 
them: — he ſhould receive with - 
pleaſure their (the two petitioning 


courts) remarks and. ſupplications ; 


n 


_— % 1rd 
| In the mean tie ae flame of N 
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Kis juſtice and his regard for his 
People but that they ought to con- 
ider the combination of cireum- 

ſtances, and to obſerve that He 


wa under a neceſſity of purſuing - 


fuck meaſures as would beſt enable 
him to Ful6] his engagements eich 
fullx. 


* While things were in this fitud- 


tion, the unexpected 


3 Sept. 13th, arrival, without li- 


"cence or notice, of the firſt preſident 
of tlie parliament from Troyes at 
"Verſailles, while it ſurprized every 
, afforded a gleam of ſatisfae- 

tion and hope to the public. The 
reſident was diſpatehed by that 
tay to the King, to repreſent ip 


"fron whe colours the ruinous ſituation 5 


ich his country would be in- 
Hi reduced by a perſeverance 
In thoſe meaſures which he had 
been adviſed to purſue ; that all 
; "public buſineſs was at a ſtand ; and 
that, though the conſequences: of 
' "ſuch a ſtate of things could not be 
1 exactly known, yet it was evident 


= | "that diſorder and confuſion, and per- 


-*Haps danger to the public tranquil- 
| "Key, were the probable reſults. As 
the court wiſhed for the occaſion, a 
"negociation immediately commenc- 
ed, and an accommodation ſoon / 
p took place. The king agreed to 
33 "give. up the ſtamp duty, and the ter- 
Atorial impoſt, as well as to give 
latisfaction to the parliament in 
ſome other reſpects; while all that 
ve find obtained from that body, 
was their a reeing to regiſter the 


degree of violence ſuited to in 
long ſuppreſſion; and the provinces 
ſeemed to emulate each other in 
-their demonſtrations' of its opera- 
tion, by the boldneſs and energy of 
their proceedings. Among various 
inſtances of this nature; the e parlia- 
ment of Grenoble truck directly at 
the uneonſtitutional authority ſo 
long exerciſed by the crown in if. 
ſuing lettres de cachet, that moſt 
odious and terrible engine of arbi- 
trary power; for this aſſembly — 
ed a decree, by which it 
dered a capital crime for any yr 
fon; under any authority, to at- 
tempt executing thoſe letters within 
their juriſdiction. . 

It was in this courſe of hinge that 
the meaſures purſued and prepara: 
tions made by the kings of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia, clearly indi- 
cated their deſign of taking ſuch a 
direct and active part in the affairs 
of Holland, as eould not fail, with- 
out an oppoſition equally powerful, 
to be the meäns of reſtoring the 
ſtadtholder to his rights; and even 
of extending, if the combined pow- 
ers ſhould be fo inclined, the au- 
_ thority of that prince to any pitch 
they might think proper in the go- 
vernment of the republic, ſo as pet- 
haps to new - model or totally over- 
throw its conſtitution. Nothing 
could have been more embarraſſing 
or more "alarming to the court of 
Verſailles than this conduct of the 

new allies 5 which was rendered {till 
more ſo by the untoward ſituation 


ent by which the archbiſhop of of affairs at home. 


þ. at 
| * Was conſtituted firſt mi- 


5 niſter of ſtate. Probably there 


/ wi ght have been ſome other 182 I 


s Arft was burſting forth in differ- 
ent * of we Eingdom, with a 


* 


But if France had not even bern 
egged with any ineumbrance at 
home to/ reſtrain her activity, ſhe". 
was not able ſingly to withſtand the 
effects of this powerful union, which 
was already rendered more formi- 
dable by the meaſure * by 
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Great Britain, of retaining 12,000 
Heſſian troops in her ſervice, and 
her being beſides capable of in- 
creaſing. her auxiliary force to an 
unknown amount, by the influence 
which njoney was ſure to procure 
with other ſtates of the empire. Nor 
would the intervention even of 
Spain in the conteſt (ſuppoſing that 
could be obtained, which is very 
doubtful) be ſufficient to render the 


balance equal, confidering the diſ- 


tance, and other circumſtances, which 
muſt have rendered the aid of that 
power in a great degree inefficient, 
while it could not but be productive 
of much loſs and danger to herſelf. 
The , emperor alone might have 
turned the ſcale ; but beſides that 
we have no certainty of the real 
cordiality ſubſiſting between the 
wo courts, he was ſo deeply in- 
volved in his on ambitious ſchemes, 
and ſo far engaged in the over- 
whelming projects of Ruſſia, that 
it would not be more difficult to 


detach than to extricate him from 


them. ; 1 f 

Such was the combination of cir- 
cumſtances which compelled France 
at this time to abandon that uncon- 


trolled influence in the affairs of 


Holland, which a ſtill more ſingular 
_ concurrence of circumſtances had 


thrown into her hands, and which a 


long ſeries of political art, intrigue, 
and addreſs, and no ſmall waſte of 
treaſure, had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, 
that it did not ſeem capable of be- 


ing ſhaken, at leaſt, in our days. 
It was beſides a grievous mortifica- 
don to her pride, and a ſerious 


wound to her public faith, thus to 


lacriice a people whom ſhe had led. 
lep by ſtep into | misfortune and 


ruin; or if her faith was vindicated 
on the plea of neceſſity, that would 


an acknowledgment of a weak- 
Vor. XXIX. 


neſs ſo deplorable, as rendered her 
incapable of fulfilling her engage- 
ments, and ſupporting ber alhes. 


France did not, however, ſubmit 


to make this ſacrifice, without a 
ſtruggle; and it is probable that 
under the firſt impulſes of her in- 


dignation, ſhe intended to puſh. 


matters to the laſt extremity... , 
Upon the firſt appearance or ſuſ- 
picion of the meaſures which Great 
Britain and Pruſſia were on the 
point of adopting, France diſpatch- 
ed a private memorial to each of 
theſe courts, calculated to prevent 
their direct interference in the af- 
fairs of Holland, by declaring, that 


ſhe was abſolutely determined her- 


ſelf not to take any part in the com- 
motions of Holland, any . farther 


than by the exertion of her good 
offices as a mediator, provided that 


other powers obſerved the ſame mo- 
deration ; but that if any other 
power ſhould take up arms either 
for or againſt the republic, France 
could no longer hold herſelf bound 
to this determination, but ſhould 
then think herſelf obliged to act as 
the exigency of affairs might re- 
quire. ; 7 

England was equipping a, ſtiong 
ſquadron of men ot war at Porti- 
mouth, the court of Verſailles ſent 


orders to equip 16 fail of the line 


at Breſt for immediate ſervice; and 


recalled at the fame time a ſqua- 


dron of evolution, which was then 
exerciſing naval manceuvres on the 
coaſt of Portugal. This was fol- 
lowed by. the aſſembling of a boly 
of troops at Givet, on the borders 
of Liege, on the Maes. 


The courts of London and Blr- ö 


lin purſued their ſyſtem ſteadiy. 


without paying any other regard to 
the warlike preparations in Fraue, 


y | 


Cue” 


Ye! | 


Upon advice ſome time after that 
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than that of being in readineſs to The preparations for war were, 
3 oppoſe them with effect. That of however, ſtill carried on with vigour 
| Great Britain - preſented 'a decla- on both ſides; but when the duke 
ration to the neighbouring courts of Brunſwick had in a few days 
more immediately concerned, aſ- over-run Holland, and totally over. 
=: figning dhe cauſes which rendered it thrown the laſt hope of the republi- 
k  "neceffary to that kingdom to purſue can party by the reduction of Am- 
the meaſures which the had adopted ſterdam, France appeared in the 
in arming, * which particularly difcreditable ſituation of undertak- 
_ reſted upon the notification made ing a war without a motive; as the 
by France of her intention to ſup- objects which might have juſtified 
port with her forces that party in or palliated the meaſure in their 
. Holland” which bad oppoſed the proper ſea ſon were no longer in be- 
3 . of the ſtadtholder, and which ing, and vexation or revenge could 
/ refuſed to give that fatisfaction to only be aſſigned as a cauſe for its 
"the king of Pruffia for the inſult preſent adoption. Beſides, the ſtates 
offered do his ſiſter the princeſs of of Holland had retracted their for- n 
Orange, which he had ſo juſt a right mer application for ſuccour, and v} 
to demand; that his Britannic ma- po a formal notification at Ver- W 


$ 3 
N „ 


* . not conſider the alliance failres, that having now bappily ad- co 
between France and the whole re- — their affairs, there was no ha 
public as at all juſtifying her en- farther occafion for the friendly in- of 
gagement to ſupport a particular terpoſition of that court. The game In 


party in an affair expreſsiy diſ- in Holland was now likewiſe evi- be 
avowed by the ſtates general; that demly up; the republic had adopt- ls 


he had repeatedly declared, that it ed a new ſyſtem of policy; and qu 

* was impoſſible for him to ſuffer with however mortifying it might be in pa 

t indifference the armed interpoſition the reſſection, it was not now in the to 

of France in this affair, for that his power of France to undo what wus of 
toleration'of it would produce con- already done in that country, or by a 

- * ſequences very dangerous, not only any means to recover her former me 
with reſpect to the conſtitution and influence. | . in 

'  mdependence' of the United Pro- Under theſe circumſtances, and 0n 

„ vinces, but to the interefts and ſafety in the diſtracted ſtate of her inter- of 

bt - of his own ſtates ; but that though nal affairs, France had only to with pl: 


be had from theſe cauſes been under to get out of the preſent difficulty ef 
"a" neceſſity of (equipping a confider- with the beſt grace ſhe could, and fir 


able naval armament, and of in- to ſoften her warlike aſpect as ſoon 
4 cresſing his land forces, be would as the appearance of a ſimilar diſ- de 
til with pleaſure preſerve the bleſ- © poſition on the other fide ſhould by 
\ _ firgs of peace to his own ſubjects afford a'fair opportunity. As there for 
as well as to the reſt of Europe, if was nothing now to quarrel about, Fr 
iy France would retract her reſolution, unleſs it was the mere honour of ha 
mad concur in ſettling the impaired fighting, this opportunity waz ſoon for 
oe fairs of the republic in an amica- offered by the duke of oa 27th, th 
ie manner, and according to an Dorſet and Mr. Eden, 1787. C 
1 8 r .tby 


quitable arrangement of the con- the Britiſh miniſters at, 2 
Paris, Who preſented a declaration. G& 


n 


4 


i mtcrefts.,” s. 


* 


in which they obſerved, that as the 
affairs of the United Provinces no 
longer left any ſubject of diſcuſſion, 
ind (till leſs of conteſt between the 
two courts, they were authorized to 
aſk, whether it was the intention of 
the king to carry into effect the no- 
tiication made by his miniſter on 
the 16th of September, which, by 
announging that ſuecour would be 
zven in Holland, had occafioned the 
naval armaments made by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, and which had ſince 
become reciprocal ?—That if the 
court of Verſailles was diſpoſed to 
explain itſelf on this ſubject, and 
vpon the conduct to be obſerved to- 
wards the republic, in a manner 
conformable to the defire which 
had been expreſſed on both fides, 
of preſerving the good underſtand- 
ing between both crowns; and it 
being like wiſe underſtood that there 


- 1s no view of hoſtility towards any 


quafter in conſequence of what has 
paſſed; their maſter, ever anxious 
to concur in the friendly ſentiments 
of his moſt chriftian majeſty, would 
agree with him that the arma- 
ments, and all warlike-preparations 
in general, ſhould be diſcontinued 
on both ſides, and that the navies 
of both nations ſhould be 'again* 
paced upon the footing of the peace 
eltabliſhinent, - as it ſtood on the 
hiſt day of the preſent year. 
This piece produced a counter- 
declaration on the ſame day, ſigned 
by M. de Montmorin, the miniſter 
for foreign affairs, in which the 
French king declared, that he never 
had any intention of interfering by 
force in the affairs ef the republic; 
tte notification was palliated, and 
t was acknowledged that the mo- 
us to it no longer exiſted ; he 


declares, that he readily agrees to * 
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give no effect to it; concurs in the 
ſentiments” of his Britannic majeſty 
for the preſervation of the harmony 
between the two courts 4' and agrees 
with pleaſure. to the propoſal that 
the armaments, and in general all 
warlike preparations, ſhould be dif- 
continued on both fides, and the 
navies placed upon the peace eſtas 
bliſhment propoſed, -A ſhort in- 
ſtrument, being in ſome ſoit a fums 
mary and 5 of the fore- 
going documents, was then figned 
by all the parties, in the names of 
their reſpeQive ſovereigns'; and 
thus all occaſions of difference for 
the preſent between the two na- 
tions were happily removed. 
A few days previous to this event, 
the prefident of the parliament of 
Paris, in a ſpeech to the king, con- 
veyed the moſt ample'acknowledg- 
ments from that body of their grate- 
ful ſenſe of his equity and juſtice, 
and of his affection for his people, 
in withdrawing the ediQs for the 
ſtamp-duty and the land-tax, ac- 
companied with aſſurances of their 
zealous concurrence ia all his ma- 
jeſty's beneficent views for- reliey-, 
ing the people, and rencefing 
them happy.—The king's. anſwer. 
was exceedingly gracious, contain- 


ing profeſſions of the moſt perfect 
confidence in the-fidelity and loyalty 


of the parliament, and of the great- 
eſt affection for his ſubjects. Thus 
room was afforded to hope, that at 
the ſame time that the public tran- 
quillity was ſecuted from without, 
a ſimilar conciliatory diſpoſition 
would have prevailed at home. 

But things were deſtined to take 
a turn widely different from theſe 
fond hopes. In an extraordinary 


full westing of the parliament, at- 


tenced by all the princes ot the 
[*N]2 *- blood, 


ö 
ö 


blood, great offcers of ſtate, and 


Nov. igth. e of France, the 


g arrived at nine 


o'clock in the ron, bar the palais. 


in Paris, where that body were aſ- 
ſembled. The king brought with 
him two ediQs to be regiſtered by 


the parliament, the one being for a 


new loan to the amount of 450 
millions of livres (near 19 millions 


of pounds in Engliſh money) and 


the other for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the proteſtants in all their an- 
cient civil rights; a meaſure which 
had ſome time before been warmly 


recommended by the parliament, 
and whoſe progreſs had only been 
impeded by the late diſputes.—It 


might almoſt. ſeem that the ſecond 
of theſe edits, which was ſo great 
a a favourite with the public, had ac- 
.companied the other in order to 
.. procure it the better reception. 
The monarch opened the way 
for his edits by a ſpeech of un- 
uſual length, and which announced 
no leſs a change in his political 
temper and aii 
he had come there to recall to his 
parliament thoſe - prin@ples from 
which they ſhould never have de- 
viated; to hear what they had to 
ſay upon two great acts of admi- 
niſtration and legiſlation; and final- 
Illy. to 1 70 to certain repreſenta- 
1 e tions. 
maeant to recall to their recollection 
were part of the eſſence of the mo- 


poſition. He ſaid, 


he principles which he 


narchy, and he would not ſuffer 


them to be evaded or changed. He 
had no need of ſolicitation to aſ- 
ſemble the notables. of his king- 
dom. He ſhould never be afraid 


of being among his ſubjects. A 
king of France was never more 
happy than when he en oed their 


fidelity and affection 5 but it was 


ence. fy 4 
\- Permiſſion being then announced 
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he alone who was to judge of the 
uſe and neceſſity of theſe aſſemblies, 
and he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
be indiſcreetly importuned for that 
which ought to be expected from 
his wiſdom, and the love he bore 
for his people, whoſe intereſts were 
inſeparable from his own., He then 
proceeded to explain the nature of 
the loan he demanded, to point 
out the advantages it poſſeſſed above 
others, and to ſhew its neceſſity, 


Aſter which he touched upon the 


propriety of reſtoring the proteftants 
to their natural rights and due 
rank in ſociety ; threw ſome blame 
upon the parliament of Bourdeaux ; 
and. then returning to the tone of 
authority on which he ſet out, de- 
clared that his parliaments ought 
to. reckon upon his confidence and 
affection; but they ought likewiſe 
to merit them, by confining them- 
ſelves within the functions confided 
to their execution by the kings 
his predeceſſors, being careful nei- 
ther to depart from nor to reſuſe 
them; and more particularly never 
to fail in giving to his ſubjeQs 
examples ot fidelity and obedi- 


for every member of the aſſembly 


to deliver his ſentiments without 
reſtraint, a very warm debate con- 


menced on the ſubject of the loan, 


which was ſupported, with equal 


perſeverance by the party on the 


ſide of the crown, and by that 
. which oppoſed its being regiſtered, 
until about fix o'clock ; when .the 
king, who bad, fat nine hours will- 
out, refreſhment, being wearied b) 
the length of the arguments, per 
| haps chagrined at the freedom uſed 
in them, and preſſed by hung®, 


ſuddenly roſe, and commanded yt 
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| he parliament did not reſt con- 


the 
freedom of ſpeech which was then 
proclaimed, both taken up 'and 
ſent off guarded, under the autho- 
rity of lettres de cachet, the firſt to 
the priſon of Mont St. Michel (an 
impregnable and almoſt inacceſſible 
rock on the coaſt of Normandy) 
and the other to a priſon in Bi 


y tented under theſe acts of oppreſ- 


waited on the ki 


ſion offered by power to their mem- 
bers. On the following day they 
at Verſailles, 


mY 
where the firſt r e in a ſhort 
ſpeech declared their aſtoniſhment 


and concern at underſtanding that a 


ly pines of His ow royal blood had 


en, exiled, and two, members of 
their body impriſoned, for havit 


g declared in his preſence what their 


any. ſhare in the q buſineſs of that 
ſi 5 ; thereby confirming the 
duke of Qrleans's proteſt, and ren- 
dering the proceedings totaly void. 
On "the evening of the following 
day, the baron de Breteuil pre- 
ſented a letter to the duke of Or- 
leans from the king, in which he 
was conciſely informed, that he had 
reaſon to be diffatisfied with his 
conduct; that he ordered him to 
retire to Villars Cotter! (one of 
bis ſeats, about fifteen leagues from 
Paris) where he was to receive no 
company except that of bis own 
| * family ; that, he ſhould depart im- 
- mediately, and lie at Reincy (four 
lgues from kale whete, for the 
pieſent night, he ſhould fee none 


of his family, nor any perfon be- 


+ !onging to his houſe, On the ſame, 
.. tay "the abhe Sabatiere and M. 
„Freredu, both members of the par- 


jeſty himſelf h 


That, loſt in conſternation as 


two magiltrates, the 
they had thus loſt. 


dictated to 
announced, that 
he came to, take the ſenſe of the 

es. 


aſſembly by a plurality of ſufft 
y. 


were at this incident, they Humbly 


ſupplicated his majeſty to reſtore to 


duty and conſciences d 
them, ih a bir 
ac 


* 


the prince of his blood, anditd the 


. 
1 


To this the king anſwered, That 
when he put away from his preſence 


a prince of his blood, his parliament 
ought to have believed, that he had 


very ſtrong "reaſons for ſo doing. 


That he had puniſhed two magiſ- 


trates, with whom he ought to be - 
ff vain 
This laconic rebuff did not pre- 


77 


vent the parliament from prefenting 


a very long and a ve 
dreſs two days after. 


Ls 
eee 


* 
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That the public affliction © have demanded i in perſon. Your 
2970 their ap r6ach ' to the « preſence is always. accompanied 
8 throne, at the exile « With, favour : muſt it henceforth 
prince of his | blood: and 15 fear and affliction? 4 
e of two e juſtice would be leſs terri- 
sont any known cauſe, had ex- ble than a ſitting of 755 | 
cies - univerſal co! nſtertiation” and Our loyalty. 15 un, 97050 
rief. . Could it have been a crüne « could not prevent the on 
0 peak. pe truth in the pieſence of * of our es ty if our he dence, 


EE, 1 


1 31 q —ts ſpeak it with 4 * encouraged ourſelf, was no 
[2 frankieſs, which” mij; ght « „other than th figna nal of, our exile 
ve RAT his" approbation ? © or impriſonment, 7 


come amon A. 10 8 "They eſent in colours and 
. . kene free e to ke 7 25 ſtrong and“ pathetic, 
every 755 the cue and. unworthy treatment 

1 ons duty Q ports (agent, and which the two fuffering magiſtrates 
intereſt on ing ? 1 * 1 bad e on the occafian of their 
* 1 come 4 the de patliam nt that he impriſ , from thoſe baſeſt of 


engire With rr love manki the term them, the 
py wil ora of his N. n of arbitrary power and 
t was keeper his of the po > is well as. the ſtate 
; Has 4 iy to 'thetn oe ma- of has. he Inement in horrid and 
J Faure but if the allow- _  pnwholeſpi me priſons, where, life is 
FRE) 1 to form Moy A 72427 pubiſhment. —1f then 

they tho {4 1 exile is the recompence of fidelity 
5 9 5 rut * th 93 "ip 1 the. princes of Your, blood; if 

1 

pr 


„ en» BY ay ON im A . . „ „„ „„ cc oa cc. 


« 33 
42 1s n tra "ad, c aptivity. threaten "the 
* . .ou ge a reate 
if dach principles dete t e 4 ee neſs of the firſt magiſtrates 
© liſhed, heir coun cl would . of the kin gdom we may alk qur- 
11 ng lon x come, from -t far ches a tertor and 4 25 what 

* I 
0 e will. become of the aws, of i 


ee pa wo ©  - ft 


88 


(O08 Po 4 the [ ny 
* 2 Fe ai ve” 


: m 

"Hee * Ka h from the 10 of the manners of rt nation? . 
e Few wan the duke 4 A; deputation, which returned | 
| 7 Ori Wa gail, , the « fill ih by order three days after, received c 
1 g We 0 by. rince- for anſwer, that they had already b 
8 "of fs 1 repteſent pg his been informed by the keeper of the t 
; majs0y, war transform- ſeals, that the more goodneſs the t 
1 155 a parliament king ſhewed when he could follow t 
| Mp bed of FB 105 9 het dictates of his own heart, the A 
1 33 3 Ry” eit lentimenis; more firm he could prove himſelf 

_C bh conſcience had ju Judged of theirs. when he ſaw his goodneſs abuſed,— 
«Tn fact, fire, ſtrangers cannot This would be a ſufficient anſwer t 
— copcęixe, poſterity wal not be- to their ſupplications, But he would f 
8 


= eye: that we could be, cxpoſed add, that if he did not blame the 
o an) age in N your concern they . 5 0 give em- 


t. tuch . whi ch Jou N bend the, del zption, 0 of ih * 


. DRE 
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two magiſtrates, he, could not but, 
diſapprove of their exaggeration. of 


the circumſtaiices and conſequences 


of that meaſure, and of their ſeeming 


io attribute it to motives, which. 

freedom of opinion he 1 
did not permit them, to ſuggeſt, He 
owed no explanations to any body 


the, motives of his reſolutions ; 


arte: them. to en eavour no longer 
in 


to join the particular cauſe; of thoſe 
whom, he had puyihed, with the 
any other ſubjects, or 


4 > 


intereſts 


with that of the laws. All his 


phjeQs knew. that his gooducls, was 
continually; awake to their happineſs, 
and they felt its effects even in the 
adds of his juſtice. Every one was 


intereſted.., in . the. preſervation of 


Pu lic order, and it eſſentially be- 
onged to his authority. If thoſe 


who; Had Neem charged with the 


er of his orders had be- 
haved, in a manner contrary to his 
n he would puniſh them. 
f the; places where the two ma- 
giltrates were detained, ſhould be 
prejudicial to their health, he would 


order, them to be removed. 
The ſentence of the, two ma- 


piſtrates was in conſequence chang- 
ed from impriſonment to exile, M. 
Frereau being ſent to one of his 
country ſeats, and the abbE Sa- 
batiere to a Convent of Benedic- 
tines, — We, however, apprehend 
that the parliament had conſented 
to regiſter the loan edict, before this 
meaſure of favour or grace took 
place. | OG 
The parliament, notwithſtandin 

this appearance of mutual ee 
hon, were by no means diſpoſed to 
give up the points againſt which 
they had already remonſtrated, nor 
m any degree pleaſed or fatisfied 
with the king's late anſwer. At 


uld be 


% ag * ati 1 Ene een 
an aſſembly of what is called the 


great chamber of parliament, at- 


tended, as they informed the king, 
by the princes, and , peers of the 
realm, haying taken into conſidera- 
tion his majeſty's anſwer, they were 


£ . 


charged to lay before him their re- 


x " 


preſentations on the ſubjectt. 
his remonſtrance, under the 


name of a petition, we conceive.ta 
de unequalled, in the annals of that 


country, for the Bt of opinion 
e 


and freedom of ſentiment which it 
diſplays. They tell the monarch, 
without reſerve, that the magiſtrac 
of his kingdom, as EIS yet 
true citizen, were aſtoniſhed at the 
reproaches contained in his anſwer, 
and the principles which it mani- 
felted. They were, however, far 
from Fa them to his per- 
ſonal ſentiments. They ſuppaf ted 
and confirmed their former charges 
relative 10 the indignitics offered 19 
me two members; and ſaid, that 
public decency had received a {ever 
wound in the choice of the execu- 
tors of his orders, upon that oer 
ſion. They ftated, thay 18, devoting 
themſelves to the A ſervjeg i 
promiſing to releaſe his majelty 4 
the firſt duty which he owe to his 
nation, namely, that of juſtice ; in 
bringing up their children to be 
ſubje& to the ſame ſacrifices, th 
never-could have ſuppoſed that the 
were deſtinipg themſelves and their 
children to misfortunes, and ſtill leſs 
to outrages of ſo heinous a nature. 
„ But we do not come ſo much to 
claim your benignity, as the pro- 
„ teQtion of the laws. It is not to 
&« your humanity alone we addreſs- 
« ourſelves; it is not a favour which 
« your parliament ſolicits z it comes, 
*© fire, to demand Juſtice. — They 


. St 4 


1 
4 


argue, that juſtice is ſubje@ to re- 


N 


I 4 6 
gulations independent of the will of 
man: — that king's themſelves are 
"ſublervient to them; that his glo- 
nous anceſtor, Henry the IVth, ac- 
Euowiedged, that he bad two ſo- 
vereigns, God and the laws. One 
of theſe regulations is to condemn 
no perſon without a hearing; this 


Vas a duty at all times, and in all 


places; it was the duty of all men : 


and Your majeſty will allow us 

. "tg repreſent to you, that it is as 
"obligatory on you as on your ſub- 
bey obſerve, that the glorious 
privilege of ſhewing*wercy. to crimi- 
nals belongs to the crown, but the 

act of condemning them is not one of 
its functions; the laws have placed 

that odious office in other hands; 
that painful and dangerous talk rhe 
king cannot ezerciſe. And they 
deduce from tbeſe premiſes, that 


ö thoſe who advite him to puniſh of 
Huis own accord, to puniſh without 


_ _a'trial;'to order exiles, arrefts, and 
- imprifonments, are guilty of equally 
* wounding eternal juſtice, the laws 


of the realm, and the moſt. confo- 


lator3 


, — i 
"4 = £ 8⁴ 
It ee — >a 
. 5 
13 . 1 : 


e which the king 


* — 
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They ſummed up the whole on 
the fame ground of demanding juſ- 
tice upon which they ſet out,— 
It is therefore, in the name of 
thoſe laws which preſerve em- 
pires, in, the name of that liberty 
„of which we are the reſpectful 
interpreters, and the lawful me- 
diators, in the name of your 
authority, of which we are the 
firſt and moſt confidential miniſ- 
ters, that We dare demand the 
the trial or the liberty of the duke 
of Orleans, and the two exiled 
magiſtrates, who are impriſoned 
„% by a ſudden order, as contrary 
© to the ſentiments as the intereſts - 
CN YO RENT THEITCT 

Such was the firſt direct attempt 
made in France to overthrow ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt as well as the moſt 
odious engines of arbitrary power, 
The fg, 4 anſwer to this addreſs 
was as little ſatisfactory as any of 
the preceding, and accordingly 
produced a ſet of new reſolutions 
from the parliament, which did not 


derogate, in point of er! Kr 


any thing they had yet offered. 
But this buſineſs took place in the 
„„ „ 


; 


+ 


memorial ts the governors general; forbid the council 
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Cauſes of _ di es in the Auſtrian Netherlands.” 2 aftical fie 
2 acquieſced in, until they vere involved <vithy invaſions of che evoil 

rights and 7 dee Fabliſbments of the provinces. Too imperial ordi- 
nances publiſhed on the firſt day of the your. 1787, which went in their 


immediate eff to the 6 of the 91 d tribunals MY, Juſtice, and 


tended more indirefly to the Ne of & of the ancient conſtitution. ,/ Sketch 
of the conflitution of Brabant, of the * ed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 
| 2 auncil. of Brabant ſuppreſſed by the new edifis. Great, ſeal transferred 
from the hands & the © ph to. the imperial miniſter. 220 Countries 

into nine circles, and intendants and commiaries, with arbitrary 


and undefined powers, appointed to rule theſe circles. Standing committee of 


the ates. of. Brabant ſuppreſſed, and its powers transferred te an engine of 
pn Leh ae a: council of general government. Univerſal con- 


 flernation and general diſcontent. Great licence of language with with 4 . 
to the ſovereign, 3 his vialation of the inaugural. compad and. oath: 
Committee of the flates of Brabant preſent a ſtrong memorial to the court of . 


| 72 People determine reſolutely to. _— their: rights and liberties. 


The bold\remonftrance - of the - Syndics gives to this determinations. 
Flame in the univerſity of Louvain, ane! by © he ſuppreſſion D 
cient ſeminariet of inſtruction, and the ęſtabliſoment of a neqw' ſe 

logy, under the government of | German ' profeſſors. FEXETY 
thus couleſced in an - oppoſition» to the ads and deſigns of government. V. 
fror «of the tapuchins baniſhed for 4. e ng to ſend the novices 'of hit ara 
10 the general ſeminary at Louvain. de Haus ſeized by ſoldiers, and 
[ſet 4 priſoner to Vienna. 8 edge of the fates" of Bal; 
. fuſe to 5 ſubſidies unt public grievantes art "Pear Rw's; ial 
obedience to the intendantt and 2 commiſſaries ; 122 a ſpiri 
rabant- 7 

any regard to the late decrees,” and command that tribunal to maintain 
exerciſe of its fundions. States of Flanders and Haynault adopt mia: 
meaſures ' with thoſe of Brabant.  Syndits aõ a Freat part in the ofpgfitien. 


Court of Bruſſels alarmed d perplexed. Covernoti general ee the | 


Operation y the new 5725 and we a declaration which 2 


repair, 2 de Mare 
aloe Great alarm i int 


N 
* 


1 


% ö 
» 4 4 ** 2 
. atthou 
| „ W 


3 


1} 


* Fartber ill conſequences prevented by 
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the excellent condudt of count Murray. 


Accommodation happily takes place ; 7% public at are Nene rede 


HE polltical ſtruggles in 


"which our near. neighbours 


<= ancient friends, the inhabitants 
thofe countries now known by 


peine of tlie Auſtrian Ne- 


Hands, have been lately engag- 

the pt t -, and 
rear, 
ſows do have been but” ele ut od= 
Vet to this 


among 
events of the pre ſent 
ed to in this ebuüntry. 
oe we have owed many obliga- 
ts) They were our catlicft mer- 
— factom, and negociators in 
all-manters' of trade and money 2 
and by a ſingular coincidence it has 
ſo that ſiace we became 
commercial ourſelves, they 
never have deen able to interr 
or jojure us by a foreign com 


rope, 


of the conteſt fia 


a 
tion. tex were our leaders and of ſupe 


l the fates grant the cuſlomam Jubſch. yk he 


« encountering a Ha aud dan- 
ber in the maintenance of thoſe 


berties of which ſuch r relics 
ate now left unextin; wal Eu · 
, and venturing firmly to. op- 
* che ah otiſm of, ak or grown, 
wighty power, could not yet 
be indifferent to Len, it he 
nature of the RY e founds 
perly un- 
"derſtood: But Ae ge property ur 

Ily the eile: the "oppoſition 
of the Flemings' to \'the ' "emperor's 
ordinances was dttributed to the 
Violence of hey were de bigotry; 
and when any 20 wer 12 wing all 
Things in the defent er Sil 
ts; they" were" ſuppoled: to be 
y eontending for the inſtitutions 

rſtition. N e 


9 N 


in agriculture, munufar- le would not onlyibe-difficult, but 


dures, commerce, and all the arts of 


Civil life. Even the ruin that fell 
tf heavily upon themſelves, ages" Þ 
Ke 1 oppreſſion and 

gon of Spain, 82 to us pi odnc- 
te the 


Breateſt and m̃oſt laſtin 
advantages ;.. and the ctuelties 


the duke. of Alva were, the, means - 
of ſtocking England. with. their maſt, 
uſeful manufacturers, the 


retain. In a word, they were 
among our earlieſt ü moſt Julefol 


- allies of rg ; and” had the 


/ fortune ſeldom 


ta..appe 


3. + in the liſt of our ene: 
Independent of thefe juſt pounds. 


of ſympathy, the ſpeRace of 
vation, without bon ally, o ph of 


_ mt R bravely dsa, 


Wealth, 
= ulis of together with. t hey 
Y [ war ingenuity and induſtry we and the weight t Ie ed, in the 


ar, under the perſect 
Whatever tevoſutions of war or « of to 


bably now impoſſible, to trace 
peter Fo — origin of thoſe 
Aab epa! privileges, Which, in ſo 
eatly a pefjod of the middle ages, 
enabled ihe great cities of the Low 
Countries 10 flouriſh in a degree of 
ſplendout that excited, the admira- 
tion of mankind. Their greatock, 
and incredible population, | 
Tank they held, 


litical affairs df Europe, are, 
TRE indelible. monuments of 
the great ſhare, of freedom, and of 
ſecurity with reſpect 
erſon and property, which they 

9 ſeveral centuries ago. \ bile 
© the other nations of the notth and 
weſt of Europe groaned under feu- 
dal ſlavery, and were inmerfed in 
ignvrance and *batbarifm,” civiliza- 


with all the arts and embel- 
_ liſhments 


„ o N m w-w m=mo Ovo'sp 
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liſhments of ſocial life, illuminated 


theſe provinces, and ſpread a luſtre 
through the (rounding gl . 2 

The great cities w 
Countries did not, Nellen re 
ſome occaſional conteſts with their 

rinces; but the latter were © 
ble of the benefits which they 
detived, both with reſpect to eſti- 
mation and ſecurity, from the opu- 
lence and power of their ſubjeQs, 
that they were not often diſpoſed to 
venture 8. 99 or oppreſ- 
five meaſures ; and, when they a0 
ed otherwiſe, were reſiſted with ſuch 

vigout and effect, that the iſſue of 
theſe conteſts was ultimately favour- 
able to the people, by affording the 

portuoity. and means of their pro- 
curing fortriat written acki * v]edg- 
ments or ratifications of- their all- 
cient rig bis and privileges. Bra- 
bant, 5 tticular, formed à regu- 
lar Gude which, was. ratif ed 


and ſworn to by the reigning prince 


at the time, a and which has been 
ſince confirined” yi teſted | in (x 
fame hanger, at their acceſſion, by 
bis different ſuccel rs to the 4 
ſent day. This | 18 the Magna Charta 
of that country, and is regarded | 
with a greater degree of -veneration, 
approaching almoſt to idolatry, by 
that people, than even the former is 
by tk 4 in England. This char- 
ter of their rights, and liberties is, 
from @ circumſtance attending its 
execution, diftingyiſhed by the . 
of the. 0yous 1 The rea 
cities of anger well as t ale 
of Us other 2 5 ſhips 175 1 8 9 
which ate ine 
ral name of Netherlands, all 
ceived, at different periods, ratifi- 


cations of their . feſpective rights 


= 5 ivieges ; 0 but, Fe 79 7 4 
Brabant is 
fas aud mp fl goat {the ale 


ded under the gene- 
Fe e- their ancient re 


* 
The cities had age communicated 
to the inhabitants of the open coun» 
try, a due ſhare of their own tree» 
dom -and ſecurity, in Kun, 
of which it was covered with 

largeſt, the moſt flouriſhing, and 
molt populous villages in Europe, 
and fall diſplays. a face of culture 
elſewhere unequalled. For through 
the viciſſitude 5 human affails, ; 
though moſt of the greater cities 
bave e 242 from their former 
ſplendour, yet no ſmall portion of 
the ancient proſperity; which they , . 
eſtabliſhed in the villages ſtill con- 


tinues. 
cceſſion of the Ger- 


Upon the. 

man ranch 5 55 Houſe of Auſtria 
to the dominion of th evinces,. 
Charles the Vith was; ape 1 
the people with the greateſt c 
lity and goodrwill; e er 1 
ſworn at his his inauguration, a5 his 

ſucceſſors have conitanzly dong, 1 
the preſervation Fee: their 5 
conſtitutions, and (rights., In 

dangerous ſhocks. Which that aal 
have ſince ſuflaiged, they derived 
the moſt eſſential benefits from che 
zeal, the fidelity and loyalty, aud 

from the reſources. @ money and of 
men, which were, ſupplied. by: their 
ſubjeQs in the Low:Countris [Their 
free ſubſidies were ſo Were gravl- 
ed, that, the greatnes of che emer- 
gency leemed to, be the meaſure of 
lupply. heir troops allo. were 
22 the beſt in the Auſttian 2. 


ho 5 is oacakacis lt upon be 
preſent occafion; io obſerve, that 
this people are violenily attached o 
ligion as well as to 
their ee that beſides what 
may be aſcribed to natural temper 
and: rooted habits, ſome part of this 
r mes 7 to their 
the Spaniſh. dn- 

mintoa, 
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minion, and great intermixture with 
ſhare than any, to the animoſity 
ariſing from t | 


e long wars with 


their neighbours and countrymen 


the Dutch, in which they were from 
neceſſity parties, and from ſituation 
and circumſtance principal ſufferers. 
It is to be added, that they value 
| themſelves highly upon the purity, 
as they deem it, of their religious 
faith, in which they hold themſelves 
far ſuperior to any other Roman 
_ catholic nation, Spain alone, per- 
© haps excepted. Such an opinion, 
and the vanity inſeparably united 
with it, could not but ſtrongly fix 
the national diſpoſition and charac- 
ter. Among other incidental pe- 
culiarities, they 'adhere firmly to 
thoſe old opinions with reſpect to 
te infallibllity+ of the ſovereign 
pontiff, the ſanctity annexed to his 
character, and the reverence due to 
bis perſon, which ſeem now to be 
nearly exploded in moſt other coun- 
tries of the fame religion. 
The preſent emperor had com- 
pletely . | 
people in the Low Countries, by 
the ' flattering hopes which he held 
out to them of recovering and open- 
ing the navigation of the Schelde. 
-However futile or unjuſt this pro- 
ject might be in the deſign, or how- 
ever diſgraceful the faiſure in the 
execution, ir anſwered the effential 
purpoſe to himſelf of doubly filling 
' bis coffers, firſt through the large 


_ *#ſabfidy and loan which the ſtates of 
Brabant granted for its ſupport, and 


aſterwards by the vaſt ſums of mo- 


by 


«ney for which he ſold his claim to 
the Dutch. : Grievous as this difap- 3 
in ſome 


pointment was, it bein 


ſort attributed to neceffity, did not 
looſen the affection of the Nether- 


landers to their new ſovereign, how- 


rhaps a greater 


ined the hearts of the 


ever it might fail in exalting their 
opinion of his character with re- 
ſpect to political ability or military 
ſtrength: on the contrary, the at- 
tempt was regarded by them as poſ- 
ſeſſing a full claim on their grati- 
tude, from the intereſt which they 
conceived he took in their affairs. 
But that reſtleſs ſpirit of innovation, 
which has ſpread diſtraction through 
every other part of his dominions, 
and that refinement on deſpotiſm 
which, reducing mankind to the 
ſtate of mere machines, would de- 
prive them of all volition in the 
commoneſt offices of life, were ſoon 
to. poiſon thoſe ſources of happineſs 
and affluence, which had ſo long 
ſpread their benign influence over 
the Low Countries. 
The firſt innovations were with 
reſpe& to religious matters; and 
however rational theſe reforms might 
be in the abſtract, and however lau- 
dable we, as proteſtants, may con- 
ſider them, yet the temper, habits, 
and prejudices of the people being 
duly weighed (matters of ſome con- 
ſideration ſurely” in political affairs), 
it may well be queſtioned whether 
they were wiſely adopted. At all 
events, leſs preci itation ſhould have 
been uſed ; and” when the people 
perceived the utility ariſing from 
ſmaller reforms, they would have 
been by degrees prepared to expect 
proportionable benefits from thoſe 
that were greater, and where the 
' propriety of the interference of go- 
vernment was ſtill leſs obvious. 
But that impatience which would 
truſt nothing to the operation of 
time, and a total contempt for the 
opinions and likings of men, were 
among the moſt ſtriking characte- 
iſtics of the ſovereign.” | 

T. be ſenſe, however, of the ſtates, 
and of the principal men, W 
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all the governing departments of 
the nation, ſeemed to coincide fo 
much with the emperor's intention 
in his firſt religious reforms, that 
the multitude, however aftoniſhed 
and grieved, and the clergy, how- 
ever greatly alarmed and affected, 
ſunk under them in nearly a filent 
acquieſcence. But when the rage 


far reform encreaſed hourly with its 
ſucceſs; when it was ſeen that no 


moderation was obſerved, that the 
ſtates were not only not conſulted, 
but did not ſeem to be thought of, 
and that the royal authority, acting 
ſingly from itſelf, overthrew every 


thing in its way, without regard to 


the moſt fixed, ancient, or pepular 
eſtabliſhments, then the moſt wiſe 
and enlightened men, and conſe- 
quently the moſt remote fre m fu- 
perſtition and bigotry, began with 
reaſon to tremble for their civil 
rights, well ſeeing that the ſame 
deſpotiſm which ſwept every thing 
before it in the religious depart- 
ments, might, by a new direction, 
prove equally fatal to the conſtitu- 
tion of their country in all other 
reſpects. | 

The ecclefiaſtical order formed a 
very pawerful, numerous, and opu- 
lent body in the Low Countries, 


their poſſeſſions and property, of 


every kind, being eſtimated at the 
immenſe ſum of twenty-five mil- 
lions ſterling. They had likewiſe 


poſſeſſed from time immemorial, at 


leaſl, a third part in the govern- 
ment of the country ; the ſtates be- 
ing compoſed of the repreſentatives 
of the clergy, of the nobility, and 
of the commons. Although the 
fates conſented to the firſt innova- 
tions, made by the emperor, in the 
ſuppreſſion of ſome of thoſe orders 
or eſtabliſhments which were deem- 


ed moſt unneceſſary or uſeleſs; yet 


when they ſaw the headlong ſtrides 
he was taking to the. overthrow of 
the whole, they conceived at once 
that his object was not reform but 
plunder ; and that he aimed at 
graſping the whole of this immenſe 
roperty, for the. purpoſe of  efta- 
liſhing deſpotiſm at home, and the 
gratification of an inſatiable ambi- 
tion abroad, ö : 
This conſideration obliged all or- 
ders of men to coaleſce in the en- 
deavour to preſerve their common 
1 and thoſe who before, 
ing _ attentive to the care.of 
their civil rights, gave themſelves 
no great concern R pa the dilapi- 
dations of the church, now per- 
ceived clearly, that to reſiſt the in- 
roads of arbitrary power with ef- 
feQ, all the inlets by which it might 


enter ſhould be equally guarded, 


They accordingly found it neceſſary 
not only to profit of the filent diſ- 
contents of the, clergy, but to re- 
tain the paſſions, the prejudices, and 


even the bigotry of the people on 
their fide, in order to form the moſt 


compact and powerful oppoſition of 
which they were czpable againſt 
the dangers which they too well 
ſaw ſo heavily threatened their an- 


cient civil eftabliſhments with ruin. 


From theſe cauſes, diſcontents 


and murmurs became general in the 


Low Countries. The barſh, au- 
ſtere, and arbitrary ſpirit which was 
manifeſted in all the reforms that 
had already taken place, did not 
tend to allay the diſcontents excited 
by new and extraordinary meaſures. 


The ſmalleſt compliance with an- 


cient and popular cuſtoms or prej 
dices, or to the opinions of a es 
who hadfor ſeveral centuries been ha- 
bituated to freedom, was never ſhewg 
in thoſe ſecundary matters, which 
would bave been neceſſary to * : 


— 


the way for the principal object, in 
'® fſingle inſtance. The decrees of 
de oracle ſeemed: to be as fixed and 
iure vocable as thoſe of fate; and 
the inſtruments of carrying them 
into execution, jo have no greater 
Atitude of will or action than thoſe 
on whom they were to operate. 
This difplay of a terrific aut ho- 
rity, which admitted of no deviation 
from its preſcribed courſe, appeared 
openly, without addreſs or manage- 
ment, in all things, and was car- 
Red into the detail of ſinall affairs, 
as well as thoſe of greater impor- 
tance. e 
The Keremeſſe was a feſtival of 
great antiquity in the Low Coun- 
tries, and had ſeemed for many ages 


to be regarded by the inhabitants 


in much the ſame manner that the 
Saturnalia had by the ancients. It 
was a ſeaſon of mutual viſiting, and 
of reconciling differences, not only 
between individuals but villages ; it 
was equally a ſeaſon for contracting 
marriages, for forming new friend- 
ſhips, and for renewing or cement- 
ing the old. The fatisfaQtion it pro- 
duced appeared of the utmoſt im- 
portance to that claſs of mankind 


partaking of many pleaſures, and 
-therefore doubly endeared to them 
the returns of ancient and periodi- 
cual ſeſtivity.— The Keremeſſe was 
fſuppreſſed. 90 
" = * Phe diſpoſi} that was made of 
-the lagds belonging to the ſuppreſſed 
convents, afforded likewiſe much 
matter of public diſſatisfaction and 
'- complaint. Aſſurances had been 
given at the commencement of 
”- *<theſe ſuppreſſions, that after pro- 
” -wicing a competent revenue for the 
maintenance of the reformed reli- 
gious. theſe eſtates ſhould be fold, 
and their produce applied to ſuch. 
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of the ſtates. 


whoſe deſtiny precludes them from 


public eſtabliſhments, as ſhould fully 
compenſate for the failure of thoſe 
large charities which the monaſte- 
ries uniformly diſpenſed. But with- 
out regard to theſe engagements, 
the lands were now applied to in- 
creaſe, and conſidered as a part of 
the royal demeſnes. The value of 
thoſe already ſeized was eſtimated 
at more than a million ſterling, 
from which the ſlender ſtipends il 

lowed to the religious made but a 
very ſmall reduction; and though 
a commiſſion had been e for 
the eſtabliſhment of a fort of reli- 

gious and charitable bank or coffer, 


yet the benefits ariſing from it not 


appearing, could afford no 
tion to the public. | 

The conduct of government, with 
reſpect to the abbies, which are the 
moſt opulent and ſplendid of the re- 


fatisfac- 


ligious foundations, was likewiſe a 


ſource of much diſcontent as well as 
apprehenſion. Several of theſe con- 
ferred a right on the poffeſſors of 
being inſtantly, in virtue only of 
the poſſeſſions, inherent members 
In Brabant this high 
diſtinction and privilege in favour of 


the abbots was carried to a greater 


extent than elſewhere, for the whole 


body of the clergy, being the firſt 


order of the ſtate, were repreſented 


by abbots only. The emperor had 
not yet ventured upon the direct 
ſubverſion of any of the abbacies, 
but he adopted a meaſure which 
nearly anſwered the ſanie purpoſe 
for the preſent, by placing them to. 
be held in commendam, as the abbots 
died. This was in direct contra- 


diction not only to the ſpirit but the 
letter of the joyous entry, the fra- 


mers of which, as if foreſeeing the 
innovation, had guarded again! the 


evil by an expreſs law. It was fe. 


preſented as a double wrong, 25 
1 
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to the abbies, which were deprived 
of their juſt and legal rights, and 
next to the ſtates who were render- 
ed imperfect, by being deprived of 
the ſervice of their proper members, 
This was' faid to be an invaſion of 


the conſtitution by ſap. The fiſt 
order of the ftates would thus be 
ſilently extinguiſhed, and a prece- 
dent eftabliſhed, which in a little 
time-would prove equally fatal to 
the other two; which, already 
maimed and defeQive, mutt eaſily 
ſink under the expected blow. 

But the firſt day of the year 1787 
was deſtined to make all paft com- 
plaints and grievances appear of 
ſmall account, if not entirely inſig- 
nificant. Two imperial edicts were 
publiſhed on that day which went 
to the direct ſubverſion of all the 
tribunals, of the forms and courſe 
of civil juſtice, which had for ſo 
many centuries been eſtabliſhed and 
purſued in the Low Countries; and 
which went no leſs in their tenden- 
cy to the overthrow of that ancient 
and venerable conftitution, which 
the people had ſo long conſidered 
as their glory, and regarded with an 
enthuſiaſm which ſeemed to ap- 
proach almoſt to idolatry. | 

It is here neceſſary to take ſome 
notice of that eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 
jurifprudence and equal juſtice which 
had at ſo early a period diſtinguiſhed 
theſe provinces, and which was now 
to be overthrown. As the conſtitu- 
tion of Brabant was the moſt perfect, 
we ſhall draw our examples from 
thence, the courſe of juſtice in the 
other territories being conducted up- 
on the ſame general principles. 

The juriſdiction in the villages 
of Brabant lies in the lord of the 
manor or barony in which they are 
ſituated. The lord delegates his 
authority, in common and trivial 


caſes, to plain reputable men, who 
act as magiſtrates in the reſpeQive 
villages. * caſes of greater im- 
portance, an aſſemblage of theſe 
village magiſtrates compoſe a court; 
but they are aided, and their pro- 
ceedings in ſome degree controlled, 
by two lawyers of eminence, who 
expound the laws, and act as judges. 
An appeal lies from the verdiR of a 
ſingle magiſtrate io the manerial 
court; and in caſes of a certain de- 
gree of importance, from that to a 
ſuperior tribunal. It is the intereſt 
of the lord that juſtice ſhould be duly 
adminiſtered to his tenants, and 
vexatisus law- ſuiis prevented; and 
the magiſtrates find it neceſſary not 
only to preſerve the good opinion of 
their neighbours, but cautiouſly to 
guard againſt the diſgrace of being 
deprived of their offices by 3 4 
founded complaints to the lord. 
From this plain and fimple courſe 
of rural juſtice, the people paſſed 
their lives in great tranquillity, and 
knew little of the vexation of law- 
ſuits. „ 

The juriſdiction in the cities, not 
only with reſpe& to civil but cri- 
minal caſes, was lodged in the hands 
of their reſpective magiſtrates. \Theſe 
were obliged, as a neceſſary prepa- 
rative education, to be well verſed | 
in the knowledge of the laws; and 
being ſelected from the mot ho- 
nourable families, compoſed tribu- 
nals of great reſpectability and in- 
dependence. All the magiſtrates, 
whether of the cities cr villages, 
were obliged by the conſtitution to 
be natives of Brabant; and they 
were all bound by oath to maintain 
inviolably the Joyous entry, or great 
charter of their rights and prixi- 


leges. ns 
But the ſupreme tribuna) of the - 
country is that ſeated at Bruſſels, 
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and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


"the'counci] of Brabant, This emi- 
nent tribunal, which has ſubſiſted 


through a greater number of ages 


than records or hiſtory probably 


reach to, has through time im- 


memorial been held in the greateſt 
veneration. It is compoſed of ſix- 
teen judges and -a preſident; the 
latter of whom is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the chancellor of Bra- 
bant, and his office conſidered as 
being of the firſt truſt, dignity, and 
bhonour. In many aſſigned caſes, 
this tribunal judges in the firſt in- 


ſtance, and is likewiſe a court of 


appeal in civil matters, from the 
ſentence of the magiſtrates in cities 
and villages. | | 
The fanctions of this tribunal are 
not however confined to the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. The council 
of Brabant acted alſo as a council of 
| fate; and no act of the prince was 
© confidered as valid, or received as 
a law, until it had- been, examined 
and approved of by the judges of 
this court, and until the chancellor 
had affixed to it the great ſeal of 


Brabant, which was for that purpoſe 


- entruſted to his care. As the con- 
ſtitution had committed fo great a 
charge to this tribunal, ſo it took 
every poſſible precaution to provide 
ſor the character, integrity, and in- 
dependence of the judges, and till 
more particularly of the chancellor. 
The joyous entry accordingly went 
minutely into this buſinels, accu- 
rately defining the qualities and 
"qualifications which were to be 
conſidered as indiſpenſably neceſſary 


for the filling of offices of ſo great 


truſt ; among which, the poſſeſſion of 


eſtates to a conſiderable amount with- 


in the province, was not forgotten. 
By the new edicts of the firſt of 
January, all thoſe ancient tribunals 


were overthrown, and this eſtabliſh. 
ed courſe of juſtice, which, beſides 
the ſanction of antiquity, was ren- 
dered the more dear to the Flemings, 


from its having deſcended to them 


through the brighteſt and moſt proſ- 


perous days of their anceſtors, was 
annihilated for the gratification of 


a project which, to ſpeak of it in 
the mildeſt terms, had not yet re- 
ceived the teſt of any ſort of expe- 
rience. Tribunals. of a new deſcrip- 


tion, perhaps ſuited to another ſtate 
of civilization and things, but whole 


models were derived from the ever 
harſh and arbitrary governments of 
the ancient Auſtrian dominions. were 


to ſupply the place of the former 


judicatures. It might have been 
imagined, that the Netherlanders 
were a newly diſcovered people, 
who being only juſt emerging from 
barbarity, any ſyſtem for the admi- 
niftration of juſtice, however faulty, 
would to them bave been an ad- 
vantage, compared with a lawlels 
ſtate of anarchy. A ſupreme tri 
bunal, whoſe juriſdiction extended 
over all che provinces, was appoint- 


ed to hold its ſeat at Bruſſels. A 


new mode of judicial procedure, 
copied from. the ſources we have 
mentioned, was to take place in 
that as well as the inferior tribunals. 
The Baron de Martini, an Italian, 


was ſent into the Low Countries, 


with the title of imperial commiſſa- 
ry, to eftabliſh and regulate the new 


' tribunals, and to preſcribe to a na- 
tion which had for ſo many ages 


gloried in the freedom as well 3 
the equity of its civil inſtitutions, in 
what manner juſtice ſhould be dis- 
penſed in future. The firſt of May 
was the day appointed for the an- 
cient tribunals to ceaſe, and the ne 


ones to commence their career in 


he iniſtration of juſtice. 
the adminiſtration of j The 
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The conſtitution of the new courts 
of judicature was not by any meaps 


calculated to leſſen the regret which 


every body felt for the ſuppreſſion 
of the old tribunals, On examin- 
ing their conſtruQtion it was found, 
that the judges were not to be cho- 
ſen from the natives, and that the 
deciſion of cauſes was generally to 


lie in the breaſt of a ſingle judge; 


but the moſt alarming circumſtance 
of all was the impenetrable veil of 
ſecreſy, which, in the true ſpirit of 
injuſtice and-deſpotiſm, and accord- 


ing to the genius of the countries gil ver 
uſual degree of conſideration in that 


from whence the models were de- 
rived, was to pyerſpread all the tri- 
bunals, and to bury their proceed- 


ings in darkneſs. It could ſcarcely - 


have been believed, if the inftance 
had not been ſo immediate and fla- 
grant, that any legiſlator or reformer 
of the preſent enlightened age could 
haves adopted concealment and ſe- 
creſy as mediums for the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice. It is ſaid, that 
celerity and diſpatch were the grand 
principles to dire the conduct of 
theſe new courts, to. which nothing 


could be more directly contrary, 


than ſlow reſearches to diſcover 
of juſtice. | ö f f | 
he ſudden and viglent over- 
throw of their ancient and favou- 
rite tribunals, ſpread ſuch a terror 
and conſternation among the people 
as no words could deſcribe. Every 
man trembled, the ſmall as well as 
the great, at the idea of thoſe dan- 
gers to which he expected his perſon 
or H would in future be ex- 
poled. . The nobles felt themſelves 
wounded 10 the quick in being thus 
deprived of their ſeignorial rights, 
without any charge of mifcanduR 
in the exerciſe of their privileges, 
and conſequently without even a 
01. . | 


the truth, and critical ioveſtigations 
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colour of juſtice. They exclaimed, 
that by diſpoſſeſſing them of that 
juriſdiction which they had ever held 


over their tenants in the villages, 


they were robbed of one of the moſt 
valuable parts of their hereditary 
dy Fg without any cauſe aſ- 


that this patrimooy and theſe rights 


had been acquired in early times, at 


the expence of the money or of the 
blood of their anceſtors. 

The cities, which were extremely 
jealous of the dignity of their ma- 
giſtrates, who poſſeſſed a very un- 


country, could not but deeply re- 
ſent the unmerited degradation and 
affront offered to that body ; while 
with reſpect to themſelves they ex- 


claimed, that one of their nobleſt 


privileges would be raviſhed from 
them, when the citizens were de- 
prived of that fair and open trial by 
their magiſtrates, to which they had 
ever ſafely committed their lives and 
fortunes, and which they claimed 
as their natural and inalienable 


Tight. 


But the ſuppreſſion of the council 
of Brabant, as it excited the great- 
eſt conſternation, ſo it prodyceg the 
loudeſt and moſt general corp ints 
of any of the innovations. By the 
ſuppreſſion of that ſupreme ttihu- 
nal, not only the benefits it afforded 
as a Court of juſtice, and of appeal 
in the laſt inſtance, was loſt to the 
public, but what might in the main 
perhaps be conſidered even of 
reater conſequence, that whole- 
2 controul, which, as a council 
of ſtate, it exerciſed over the edi 
of the prince, and which was the 
moſt effectual check the people held 
upon the encroachments of his pre- 
rogative, was thereby annihilated. 


By the new edict, the great ſeal of 
18 


\ 


Brabant, 


gned, or compenſation offered; and 
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"Brabant, to which ſo much impor- of remonſtrating freely with the 
"tance had always been annexed, and ſovereign on the meafures of go- 

which the joyous entry had confided + vernment ; and they claimed as a 
with ſo much caution to the chan- right the very eſſential and impor- 
* cellor only, a native of the province, tant privilege, that no material 

| was now to be placed in the hands change could be wrought m the 

of the imperial or royal miniſter in conſtitution without their concur- 

 *the Low Countries, a perſon and rence. | 85 

office not known to the conſtitution, The ſtates aſſembled every year 

over whom it had no controul, and at Bruſſels, and to obviate the in- 
who being appointed and removeable conveniences of a Jong ſeſſion, when 
at the wall of the ſovereign, muſt they had gone through the moſt ma- 
not only be highly obnoxious to the terial parts of the annual buſineſs, 
people, but could at any time apply they appointed a ſelect committee 
the ancient inſtrument of their free- of their own body, compoſed of 
dom to the ratification of their bon- two members of each order, to = 

5 | ply their place during a long receſs. 
” ut while the firſt of the two fa- The inftitution of this committee 
mous edicts which ſo ominoufly (which held the name of a college) 
clouded the opening of the new might be traced back to very early 
year, extended deſtruction to their periods without reaching its origin; 
' courts and forms of juſtice, the ſe- the greateſt confidence was at all 

cond went little leſs directly to ſub- times placed in it; the moſt weighty 

vert the whole fabric of their con- affairs committed to its charge; the 
ſtitution ; at leaft, it was ſo ſtripped money voted by the ſtates came 

of its buttreſſes and defences in particularly within its department ; 
| the preſent inſtance, that the re- it communicated energy and di 

maining parts could ſcarcely be patch to all their reſolutions and 

expected to withſtand the ſhocks to decrees; and ſeemed in a great 


| 
| 
1 
* which governments are daily ſub- degree authorized to act diſcretion- 
Jes. 1 0 15 ally, at leaſt in many caſes, with- 6 
The ſtates of Brabant, as we out any particular inſtruction. In l 
have already ſeen, are compoſed of a — the delegate ſeemed to | 
the repreſentatives of the three or- ' poſſeſs no ſmall ſhare of the ſpirit b 
ders of clergy, nobles, and com- and power of the principal, al- 5 
„ mons; and the people looked on though ſubject to its future con- Ji 
Y - ke” 1 $2 08 1 
them as the guardians and conſer- troul. 
vatots of their laws, liberties, and The ſecond edict had for its title, 1 
property. To them only belongs The Eſtabliſhment of a new Form t 
the power of impoſing taxes, and of Government in the Auftrian Ne- tc 
of granting ſubfidies to the prince; therlands: and upon the principle * 
in the exerciſe of which power no of its title, while it ſubverted the p 
' illiberality in their grants was ever old departments and forms, it eſta- . 
© complained of on the part of the | bliſhed in their ſtead an engine of 1 
prince, nor were the taxes they im- flate, under the name of a council = 
poſed ever conſidered as burthens of general government, which while 7 
by the people. The ſtates poſſeſſed, it drew al} public affairs within the be 


and occaſionally exerciſed, the right ſphere of its own action, was Oy 
GEES b | Cw 3 5 ru 
; * 


) 


ruled by the court miniſter, who was 
placed at its head. By this edit 


the old committee of the ſtates, 


their delegate and legitimate child, 
to whom they communicated ſo great 
a ſhare of their power, merely for 
their own eaſe and convenience, but 
which they could at any time recall, 
was now ſuppreſſed, without their 
having any previous knowledge of 


or any ſhare in the ſuppreſſion; and 
to aggravate the evil, the duty and 


offices of the committee, along with 
their derivative authority, were tranſ- 
ferred to the council of general go- 
vernment, a board over whom the 
ſtates had no controul, and in which 
the miniſter preſided. 3 

On a ſuppoſition that it would 
operate as ſome ſalvo to the ſtates, 
in diſpoſing them to a compliance 
with this indirect but violent de- 
privation of their rights, they were 
permitted to name one deputy from 
their own body, who, if approved 
of by the miniſter and council of 
government, was to be admitted to 
a ſeat at that board; but to render 


this deputy entirely ſubſervient, he 


was to be decorated with the title 
of counſellor to the ſovereign, and 
his virtue farther ſecured by a fa- 
lary or penſion from the royal 
bounty. Now it was in direct con- 
travention to the inſtitutes of the 
Joyous entry, that any member of 
the ſtates ſhould hold any office 
whatever of truſt or of profit under 
the ſovereign, he being from thence 
totally incapable of acting as a re- 


preſentative. 


But this new deputy and coun- 
ſellor, although merely an unit at 


the board of council, was to be 
veſted in other reſpects with moſt 


extraordinary powers, and ſuch as 
om their nature could not fail of 
being totally ſubverſive of the con- 
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ſtitution: for it was decreed by 
the edict, that the deputy, if occa- 
fion required, might reprefent all 
the three orders of the ſtates; and 
that when called on by the council 
of general government, he might 
ſign all those acts which the ſtates 
uſually ſigned. This was nearly 
throwing off the maſk. The blind 
might perceive that it was only a 
relude to the overthrow of the 
ates; that means would ſoon be 
found either for laying them en- 
tirely afide, or, if 1t was found con- 
venient for ſome time yet to retain 
their name and outward form, the 
would be rendered an inert maſs, 
without life or ſubſtance, while their 
new deputy, under the orders of the 
miniſter and council, would be 
made the inſtrument of ſeizing their 
whole power, and even of uſurping 
their moſt ſacred right and 'truſt, 
that of impoſing taxes on their fel- 
low ſubjects, and of granting ſubſi- 
dies to the prince. ne 
Whilſt the tribunals of juſtice 
were thus overthrown, the rights of 
the ſtates invaded, and their very 
exiſtence threatened, à novel ſyſtem 
of magiſtracy, fuch as had never 
been heard of before -in the Low 
Countries, was likewiſe introduced. 
The ſecond edict decreed à diviſion 
of the country into nine circles, and 
appointed a new form and diſtin& 


adminiſtration of government to 


each circle, though all acting upon 
the ſame principle. An intendant, 
with a train of ſubordinate commiſ- 
faries, compoſed a tribunal which 
was to preſide over each circle; but 
that of Bruſſels was to be counted 


the firſt circle, and probably held 


ſome juriſdiction or controul over 
the others. The power of theſe 


tribunals, or of their intendants, 
was arbitrary in the extreme. All 
perſons - 


0] 2 


8 


1 


revenue, whether b 
| practices or otherwiſe, were im- 
mediate objects of their inquiſition, 
and had no redemption from their 

decree.. - | 


his oppreſſion or injury. The on 
oſtenſibſe remedy aſſigned to the 


perſons, who in any department were 


entruſted with the collection or care 


of any part of the public money, 
whether collectors appointed by the 
Hates, magiſtrates of cities, or the 
officers in diſtricts or pariſhes, were 
all obliged to bring in their ac- 
counts to the e, were 


'all liable to any puniſhment he 


might chooſe to inflict on them, how- 


ever degrading ; his tribunal, if its 


owers of puniſhment were at all 
imited, being fully authorized to 
inflict diſcretional fines, entire con- 
fiſcation, and that laſt and moſt de- 
grading engine of government, cor- 
poral chaſtiſemet. 
I The police was alſo fubjeQed to 


his controul; and in ſeveral cafes 
his juriſdiction trenched upon that 
of the courts of law. The publi- 
cation of edicts, which it had been 


the high privilege of the council of 
rabant to examine, and then to 


promulgate or ſuppreſs, as the 
thought fitting for the public good, 
was now placed in the hands of the 


intendant. Scarcely any man, or 
order of men, could eſcape free from 


the fangs of theſe tribunals if they 
Choſe to exert them. 


0 All who were 
only ſuſpected of defrauding the 
contraband 


| By 2s he powers of the inten- 
dant were indeed fo uncertain and 


undefined, that all men were com- 


manded to pay implicit obedience 
to his decrees, although it ſhould be 
fuppoſed or known that he even ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his commil- 


ſion. Nor could the courts of law 
take any cognizance of his acts, nor 


conſequently afford any redreſs jo 
* 


had diſplayed, it 
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people, but which they did n6t con- 
ider as any, was to lay their com- 
plaints before the miniſter and his 
council, NY . 
As ſoon therefore as the import and 
tendency of the new ordinances were 
8 diſſeminated, the public 
diſcontent was expreſſed in fuch loud 
and vehement 'terms, and ſuch un- 
qualified cenſure was paſſed upon 
the ſource of their grievances, that 
it required little penetration to ſee, 
that nothing leſs than the moſt abſo- 


Jute coercions of power could re- 


duce the people to ſuffer the over- 
throw of their ancient conſtitution, 
and to ſubmit to the tyranny of the 
new ſyſtem. All the aQs of the 
preſent reign now underwent a ſe- 
vere review ; and many which paſſed 
unobſerved-or unheeded ini the days 


of good humour and good opinion, 


were ſcrutinized and condemned. In 
this” heat great licence of language _ 
(the. moſt incorrigible vice of free 
cities) prevailed with reſpect to the 
ſovereign and the imputed breach 
of the inaugural compact and oath, 
was openly branded with coarſe and 
unqualified terms of treachery and 
. | | 

On the other hand, thoſe who 
were diſpoſed to think more favour- 
ably of the acts and deſigns of the 
ſovereign, vindicated- him from any 
intention of ſubverting the conſtitu- 


tion, upon the circumſtance of the 


ſlender military force which he then 
retained in the Low Countries, and 
which was totally infufficient for 


ſuch a purpoſe. They likewiſe 


ſaid, that from the general tenor of 
conduct which he had hitherto ob- 
ſerved, and the early inſtances of 
affection to the people, and an at- 
tention to their intereſts, which be 
was more juſt to 
conclude, that he had frame _ 
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edicts rather ſrom miſtaken views of 
the public gond, than from any de- 
ſign upon their liberties; that he 
had undoubtedly been induced to 
ſuppreſs the ancient tribunals, with 
a view of abridging the expence 
and tediouſneſs of law- ſuiis, and 
enabling the people to obtain juſ- 
tice in 4 more compendious and 
ſummary manner: and that from 


ſimilar miſapprehenſions, and pro- 


bably impoſitions, he had been in- 


duced to make thoſe other altera- 


tions which were ſo generally con- 
demned, and fo el griev- 
ous. That no doubt could be en- 
tertained but the prince bad been 
deceived by partial and falſe repre- 
ſentations of things; and that the 
blame of the new edits ought to 
fall on thoſe evil counſellors, who 
ſecretly wiſhing and ſtriving to ad- 
. vance their own power in the Ne- 
therlands by theſe innovations, had 
ſurprized the unwary mind of the 
ſovereign into raſh and precipitate 
meaſures. | 
This alluſion was particularly di- 


rected to the chancellor of Brabant. 
who forgetful of the great tryſt 


* confided in him, as well as of the 
eminence and dignity of his high 


ſtation, had been brought over to 


abandon the one, and to degrade 
the other, by accepting the office 
of preſident in the ſupreme tribunal 
which was now to be eſtabliſhed at 
Brufſels. 

It is to be obſerved, that no part 
of the public odium excited by theſe 
extraordinary meaſures fell in any 


degree upon the arch-ducheſs and 


her huſband, the duke of Saxe Teſ- 
chen, who being governors general 
ok the Netherlands, were the per- 
ſons on whom it might naturally 
have been ſuppoſed the torrent of 


blame would principally have fallen. 


On the contrary, the conduct of 
theſe princes had in all things been 
ſo laudable and pleaſing to the peo- 
ple, that they had pore their good 
opinion and even affection, and were 
never once ſuſpected of contriving, 
or even of wiſhing to further the 
execution of any ſcheme for the ſub- 
verſion of their conſtitution and li- 
berties. Ge W 
The public blame and dium was 
priveipaly directed to the count 
elgiojoſo, the miniſter. a Mila- 
neſe by birth, and ſuppoſed to ſtand 
ſo highly in the favour of his ſove- 


— 


reign, that all the late innovatiops 


were readily imputed to bim; the 


governors general being * 


dered as holding the oftenſible in- 


ſignia of government, while he poſ- 


ſeſſed the real power. This noble 
man, although he had for three 
years held the office of miniſter in 
the Low Countries, was ſuppofed 
to be little acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the people, and fd} leſs 
with their laws and conſtitution. 
Being himſelf bred under a deſpotic 
form of government, and being 
likewiſe naturally of a | haughty, 
imperious, and arbitrary temper,” he 
ſeep} little calculated for the ge 

vernment of a free people; an ir 
was vexatiouſly obſerved at this tinje, 
that his long refidence in England, 
as ambaſſador from the'' cout of 
Vienna, inftead of inducing him to 
venerate the principles of a' free 
conſtitution, had —_— the un- 
toward effect of ilvetting his native 
prejudices the more firmly. His 
adminiſtration accordingly produced 
neither favour nor confidence from 
the Flemings, and he was now uni- 
verſally deteſted as the principal au- 


thor of all the preſent dangerous 


and deſtruQive meaſures. 
_ The ſtates of Brabant were 


not 


Ty. ting 
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enrolments, territorial impoſts, and 


fitting when the new ordinances 


made their appearance, but the 


all thoſe other effects of arbitrary 
power, which the people, groaned 


committee of the ſtates, which was 
under in the hereditary provinces of 


deſtined to ſo ſpeedy a diſſolution, 
loſt no time in preſenting a ftrong 


and ſpirited memorial to the court 


of Bruſſels. In this piece the com- 


mittee having diſplayed the peculiar 


excellencies of their conſtitution, 


and expatiated on the happy and 


glorious effects which through ſo 


many ages it had produced, they 


entered into a particular detail of 
the hiſtory of their great charter, 


the joyous. entry, ſhewing how it had 


been firſt obtained from the ancient 


dukes of Brabant, more as a ſpeci- 
fication and record of rights and 


Privileges which. they had then al- 


: 


- 


ready 


of new: h. 
and enlarged by their ſucceeding 


ng poſſeſſed, than as a grant 
4 it had been maintained 


ſovereigns the dukes of Burgundy ; 
and — 898 ratified and ſworn 


to by both branches of the bouſe of 
Auſtria. They then 


oteſted in the 


ſtrongeſt terms againſt the violation 


of that great charter of their li- 


berties attempted by the late edicts; 
declared that they were from their 


— 


nature invalid; and that no, FRange 
the 


whatever could take place 5 


_eftabliſhed conſtitution, thus ſo- 


lemnly ſecured, without not only 


- the conſent but the poſitive act of 


the three eſtates of Brabant. The 


new arrangements to take place, 


the people, by mutual communica- 
tion of their ſentiments and appre- 


henſions, were carried nearly to the 


bigheſt pitch of irritation. They 
fancied they already faw military 


adheres 
its 33 


Germany, now fully eſtabliſhed 
among themſelves, through the ſu- 
preme power allotted to the inten- 
dants. The common danger pro- 
duced the good effect of coaleſcing 
all orders of the people in one com- 
paR and firm maſs. Every indivi- 
dual was willing to hazard all things 
in the defence of his rights; bur it 
remained for the wiſer few to deter- 
mine how this was to be done with 
effect. The clergy ſaw that the 
only proſpect they could poſſibly 
have of preſerving their remaining 
poſſeſſions, and conſequently any 
part of their weight in the ſtate, 
was by embarking hand and heart 


„with the people in the ſupport of 


their civil rights. and thoſe who 
were not before ſorry to ſee the 
wealth and power of the church 
confiderably reduced, were now 
ſenſible of the fatal error of open- 
ing any inlet, however ſmall, or 
upon whatever pretence or account, 
for the introduction of arbitrary 
power in the reform or ſettlement 
of a free conſtitution, The arbi- 
trary meaſures purſued againſt the 
clergy, which were little attended 
to when every other claſs of the 
people thought itſelf ſecure, now 
told to every man's feelings as a 


part of the common ſtock of griev- 


ance, and were confidered as the 
firſt links of that chain of deſpotiſn 


© Which was deſigned to embrace the 


whole ſtate. bus the intereſts of 
the church and of the people were 
firmly united, and religious preju- 
dice being enliſted on the fide of 
patriotiſm, came neceffarily within 


otwithſtanding the peaceable 
| character 


1 


ow” 
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character of the country, and diſ- 
poſition of its inhabitants, it did 
not want many generous ſpirits, men 
of rank and of fortune, who, diſ- 
daining to ſurrender the rights 
which they inherited from their 
anceſtors, were not appalled by the. 
prodigious diſparity in every point 
of compariſon, between their means 
of ſupporting a conteſt, and thoſe 
of the mighty power with whom 
they ſeemed deſtined to conteſt. 


They likewiſe ſaw that the public 


affairs of Europe were in ſo pecu- 


har a fituation, that ſcarcely any 


former period could have cut them 
ſo entirely off from any hope of 
foreign aſſiſtance or ſupport. But 
then they were aware, that if they 


were now diſpoſſeſſed of their rights, 


there never could even be a hope 


of their future recoyery ; and that 


they would ſoon dwindle into the 


fame ſtate of infignificance and po- 


verty with Tranſylyania, Sclavonia, 


or any other of the moſt abjed de- 


pendant provinces. | 

The arbitrary conduct, and even 
the myſterious hogs e and coun- 
tenance of the miniſter, ſerved to 
confirm theſe diſpoſitions, and to 
afford them greater ſtrength, by 
increaſing the diſcontent, and ce- 
menting the union of the people. 
The public apprehenſions had al- 
ready produced very untoward ef- 
ſects in the rapid decline of com- 
merce, the great decreaſe of the 
quantity of caſh in circulation, and 
a proportionate failure of the re- 
venue ariſing from the cuſtoms. 
Although theſe were not only the 
uſual but the certain conſequences 
of violent meaſures, and that the 
cauſe and effect were viſible in the 
different links, yet the failure of 
the revenue, Which was all that 
gave him any concern, was attri- 


buted entirely by the miniſter to 
the increaſe of contraband trade; 
and conſidering ſeverity as the moſt 
effectual remedy for this evil, an 
order was iſſued, impowering the 
revenue officers to fire directly at 
any perſon who, when called io by 
them to ſtop, did not inſtantly obey 
the command. It may be eaſily 
conceived with what degree of ſa- 
tisfaction ſo harth and cruel a fea- 
ture of German deſpotiſm, which 
rendered immediate death the pe- 
nalty of natural infirmity or acci- 
dental misfortune, was introduced 
among a people accuſtomed to a juſt 
and lenient government. 

In Brabant the whole repreſen- 
tation of the commons lay in the 
deputies that were elected and re- 
turned to the ſtates by the three 

rinciple cities of the province, 
Bruſſels, Louvain, and Antwerp.: 
nor could any tax be impoſed, nor 


ſubſidy granted by the ffates them- 


ſelves, until it was confirmed by 
the approbation of theſe three ci- 
ties. The companies of arts,.and 
trades form a principal member in 
each of theſe cities, and, as may 
be expected in a country ſo early 


and ſo highly celebrated, for its 


fkil] ia arts and manufactures, poſ- 
ſeſs great and eminent privileges, 
and include great numbers of the 
moſt reſpectabſe citizens. In Bruſ- 
ſels theſe companies are formed into 
nine bands or nations, each of which 
is governed by a diſtin ruler, 
called a cyndic; in whoſe hands, 
acting as the mouth, and under the 
authority of the corporation, much 
weight and influence is lodged. _ 
"he ſyndics of the nine nations 
now took an active and important 
art in defence of the public li- 
erty. They drew up and pre- 
ſented a memorial, conceived in 
hs 15014 


that 
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that bold ſpirit of freedom, which 


bad animated and characterized the 


great cities in the days of their 
greateſt ſplendour and . 
ence. After placing in a rong 
light, the nature and conditions of 
the inaugural oath and compact, 
they commented, with a freedom 
and plainneſs of language not of- 
ten heard at courts, on the repeated 
flagrant violations of them which 
had of late taken place. Aſter re- 
counting the various heads of 
grievance which we have already 


Wy cen, they boldly aſſerted that pe- 


culiar and extraordinary privilege 
and ſecurity to the liberties of the 
| n the conſtitution of 
Brabant has eftabliſhed; by ſpe- 
 cifically ordaining. © That if the 
« ſovereign ſhall infringe upon the 
"Y% articles of the Joyous entry, his 
fubjects ſhall be diſcharged from 
all duty and ſervice to him, un- 
til ſuch time as due reparation 
* ſhall be made for ſuch iaftinge- 


„ ment.“ 


This grave and ſpirited memo- 


rial gave a form and a ſanction to 
_ the ſpirit which already prevailed, 
'and was a ſignal for diſplaying 
In the mean time as if the cauſes 
of diſcontent had not been already 
- ſufficiently numerous, the fruitful 
genious of innovation found means 
to extract from the cold and ab- 
ſtruſe , ſcience of theology mate- 
rials for . kindling a new flame, 
"which being ſpeedily communicated 


to all "the orders of the church, 
* 13 * $aÞ «$13; 5x AS ; . I T3} i 

which was now fo cloſely, united 

with every other part of the ſtate, 


political intereſts, and the ſenſe of 
common danger concurred, in re- 
newing and enforcing the impreſſions 
of education. > 

L Louvain, one of the three prin- 


tereſts of 


veal; cities of Brabant, has 2 
been noted for its ancient an 
ſplendid univerſity, whoſe numerous 
colleges are very richly endowed, and 
contained a prodigious number of 
ſtudents. It was once held reſpec- 
table for its learning, but has loſt 
28 of its charaRtr-i that 4 
: , through the obſtinacy wy 
wth, it hat adhered to the ancient 
ſchool - forms and opinions, which 
neceſſarily ſhur out all thoſe means 
of improvement which have been 
ſo happily adopted in modern times 
y other ſeminaries of in- 


| great 
ſtruction. This univerſity has long 


been particularly noted for its at- 
tachment to the papal ſee, and 


the extraordinary reverence with 
which it regarded the ſupreme pon- 
tiff, diſpoſitions which, as they leſ- 
tened in other places, ſeemed to 
acquire additional ſtrength here, 
and which could by go means re- 


"commend them to the favour of 


the ſovereign in the preſent reign. 
Same reforms had been lately 
adopted by the ſovereign, which, 


if they had not been too haſtily 


purſued, and carried to too great 


an extent in the fuſt inſtance, might 
probably have proved ſerviceable in 


time, and under the government 
of caution and prudence, to the in- 

ee But the fuſt 
eſſay was made upon ſuch tender 


and forbidden ground, and fo total 


a contempt ſhewn to all addreſs and 


management in conducting the ap- 


proaches, and it was eaſily ſeen 


what the iſſue would be. Thoſe, 


whoſe duty it is to teach, will not 
readily ſubmit to learn; and per- 


| haps they may not be unreaſonable 
in expecting the correction of their 
errors rather from argument and 


perſuaſion, than from the hands of 
power, and the eloquence of _ 
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The doctrines of teachers, and the the ſovereign for the ſtudy of theo- 
principles of education which re- Jogy, was ordained to ſupply their 
$ gulate the morals and faſhion the place; an edi being publiſhed, 
) lives of a whole people, are not that all thoſe youth who were de- 
f eaſily changed, nor ought they to ſigned for the church ſhould repair 
- be ſo: but they are not incapa- to the general ſeminary to purſue 
i ble of reformation, becauſe they and finiſh their theological ſtudies. 
> cannot be reformed in every way. But this was not all, the conduct 
h A wiſe government, by the intro- of the new ſeminary was placed in 
t duQtion and encouragement of ſome- the hands of ſtrangers and fo- 
h thing better, will gradually draw reigners. As if the clergy and 
8 away the tribute of affections and ſchools of the Flemiſh nation were 
n opinions, and leave the obſolete not competent to the education of 
= and deſerted error to periſh in their own youth, and were incapa- 
* ſlent oblivion, or compel it to ble of inſtructing in the paſtoral 
g adopt the new improvement, which duties, thoſe deſigned for the church, 
. all the force of legiſlative prohibi- a rector and profeſſors were ſent 
d tion and injunction could never have from Germany, to whom were. 
th effeted. The firſt of the imperial committed the entire charge of the 
n- reforms" in the univerſity of Lou- general ſeminary, ard the exclu- 
ſ- vain extended to the facred ſcience five inſtruction of all youth deſignu- 
to of theology; or at leaſt to the ed for the miniſtry ; the new pro- 
e, overthrow of that ſyſtem of it feſſors being themſelves independent 
e which had hitherto been profeſſed of the ſtatutes and tules of the 
of and taught in the univerſity. univerſity, and free from the in- 

We are to obſerve, that this ſpection and all controul of the 
ly ſcience had till now been taught biſhops. | B 
h, in particular colleges, appropriated This general importation of fo- 
ly to that purpoſe, in the univerſity; reign inftruQtors, and foreign prin- 
at and that excluſive of theſe, each ciples of inſtruction, was tp ax 
ht biſhop had a peculiar ſeminary, in by authority a ſtigma of batbariſm 
in which all the youth of the dioceſe, upon a whole nation, upon a church 
nt who were deſtined to holy orders, very early eſtabliſhed, and long held 
in- were bred up under his own eye, reſpectable, and upon an opulent. 
ft until the time arrived for proſecut- powerful, and very numerous body 
Jer ing their degrees in the univerſity. of clergy. _ | | | 
tal The religious orders had likewiſe The biſhops not only complained 
nd their peculiar ſeminaries for the of a direct invaſion of their rights, 
p- education and inſtrudion of their but declared that in a little time 
en novices; the auſtere ſyſtem of whoſe they ſhould be rendered incapable 
le, future lives, any more than their of diſcharging their moſt important 
not uncouth garb, being ill ſuited ro function, as they could not acmit 
er- mixing in the crowds and noiſe of men into holy orders, of whoſe e u- 
ble 2 vaſt univerſity, and in the licenſe cation, morals, or religious pri- 
elf of a populous city. | TCiples, they had no knowledge. "The 
ind All theſe colleges and ſeminaries univerſity exclaimed loudly at fo 
; of were now aboliſhed, and a general unexampled a violation of all their 
© ſeminary, eſtabliſhed at Louvain by laws, inſtitutions, and privileges. 


Suſpicions 
4 e 
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which he was impreſſed of the 
imminent danger to which the ; 


young capuchins would be expoſed i 
from the heterodox doctrines of the ; 


| __ - Suſpicions were entertained and 
F , fpread which rendered the new pro- 
| feffors/extremely odious, and ſerved 

to communicate the diſcontent of 


the clergy to every order and part German profeſfors ; and concluded : 
of the people. The new profefſors a Latin letter, though breathing c 
n religion, as it had been obſerved ſomewhat of a fanatical ſpirit, with þ 
of the new miniſters of govern- a declaration that he rather choſe i 
ment, happened to be natives of to endure perſecution for the fake t 
thoſe remote provinces of Ger- of the truth, than to obey the un- 
many, where not only the opinions lawful commands of princes. This } 
of Proteſtantiſm were held to be refuſal ſo much irritated the mi- - 
_ prevalent ; but it was ſaid, that the niſter that Godefroi was command- f 
errors of Atianiſm, Socinianiſm, and ed to depart from Bruſſels in twen- 2 
of the Moravians were ſcarcely leſs ty-four hours, and to quit the do- y 
general, Their principal, the Abbe minions of the Einperor within three N 
Stoeger, who was rector, had like- days. 5 ä F 
. wiſe publiſhed a body of eccleſiafti- This violent act excited much g 
cal hiſlory, in which, though other- indignation. It not only afforded 
wiſe a work of merit, he was faid a new ſubject of complaint to thoſe þ 
to have treated the decrees of popes who were zealous in religion, and 
and councils with leſs reverence ſtrengthened the abhorrence to the q 
than was ſuited to the character of general ſeminary, but it increaſed 
a a catholic prieſt. There was ac- the apprehenſions of the progees f 


al- 


cordingly a general outcry, that re- 


ligion was in immediate danger; 


that the Low Countries, which had 


ſo long 
tholic faith in its higheſt and ori- 


gloried in holding the ca- 


of arbitrary power, which wel 
ready ſo generally entertained. For 
the laws of Brabant ordain, that 
no perſon ſhall be puniſhed but by 
due form of law, declared by the 


ſentence of a proper magiſtrate ; 
and thus an opportunity was taken 
in ſhocking religious N to 
violate civil right. But the prin- 
ciple of irritation was extended to 
many other acts, and all at the 
ſame point of time. 

Mr. de Hondt, a man of irre- 


ginal purity, were now to be con- 
; taminated with heterodox opinions, 
| _ and the principles of the riſing ge- 
neration corrupted at the ſource of 
knowledge; whilſt that holy reli- 
gion, which Louvain had ſo long 
preſerved without ſtain within her 
walls, was to be defiled by the foul ; 
_ taint of hereſy, ; proachable character, and an em. 
la this ſtate of things the mi- nent merchant of Bruſſels, had held 
niſter thought proper to add new a contract tor ſupplying the army 
fewel to feed the flame. He iſſued in the Low Countries with forage. 
an order to father Godefroi d'Aloſt, The term of this contract had ex- 
viſitor of the capuchins at Bruſ- pired, his accounts were examine! 


in the cuſtomary manner, liqui- 


ſels, to ſend the young ſtudents of in L | 
. his order to be educated in the ge- dated and cloſed, and the whole 
tranſaction was to all appearance 


neral ſeminary. The. viſitor re- | pearal 
fuſed to comply with this order, on ended. But ſuſpicions having ariſen 
the ground of the deep ſenſe with upon an after- thought, that 75 

e 8 is f c | ud 
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unfair tranſactions had taken place 
in the department of contractors 
and commiſſaries, he was included 
in a charge brought beſore that 


tribunal at Bruſſels, to which the 


cognizance of ſuch. caſes ſpecially 
belonged, Mr. de Hondt had put 
in his anſwer to the charge, and 
the affair was proceeding in due 
courſe | of law to a deciſion, when 
he was enſnared into a public office 


belonging to government, where he 


found himſelf inſtantly ſurrounded, 
and ſeized by an armed ſoldiery, 
who, after a few hours confine- 
ment on the ſpot, forced him ints 
2 carriage; and though he was 
labouring under a ſevere and dan- 
gerous indifpoſition, tranſported him 
by the moſt rapid journies, as it was 
aſſerted, in chains, and under an 
armed guard, to Vienna. | | 

Such an open contempt of the 
forms of juſtice ſtruck every man 


with dread: and with horror; while 


Auſtrian deſpotiſm, military go- 
vernment, chains, ' dungeons, and 
Vienna, became inſeparable ideas, 
and filled every imagination. It 
was in vain that the miniſtry en- 
deavoured to gloſs over the act, 
by pretending that Mr. de Hondt's 
contract for forage rendered \. him 
ſubject to military law. The peo- 
ple were by no means in a temper 
to liſten to ſuch arguments. Madam 
de Hondt loſt no time in addreſſing 
and publiſhing a ſpirited memorial 
to the ſtates of Brabant (although 
they were not yet aſſembled). in 
wich, with the dignity of a Roman 


matron, ſhe ſeemed not leſs ſenſi- 


ble of the violence offered to the 

ws and conſtitution of her coun- 
ry, than of her own particular in- 
jury; but ſtrongly called upon them 


to aſſert her cauſe as that of the 


public, and to di charge their duty 


[*219 
with effect, as the guardians of the 
rights and privileges of the people. 

The eyes of all men were now 
directed to the meeting of the ſtates, 
and their minds ſuſpended until 
they could form ſome concluſion, 
from their proceedings in the out- 
ſet, of what they might farther hope 
or expect. This aſſembly was con- 
vened at Bruſſels in the month of 
April, and ſoon relieved the minds 
of the people, by ſhewing that the 
ſpirit of their anceſtors was not yet 
extindt. When they were requeſt- 
ed, according to the uſual forms, in 
the name of the ſovereign, to grant 
the cuſtomary ſubſidies, they to- 
tally refuſed to treat in any manner 
upon the ſubje& of ſubſidies, until 
the grievances of the people were 
fully redreſſed. They then iffued 
orders to the collectors and receiv- 


ers of the public revenues, forbid- 


ding them, on pain of inſtant ſuſ- 
penſion from their offices, to pay 
any regard or obedience to the 


.commands of the new intendants, or 


their commiſſaries. Having given 
this ſpecimen of the ſpirit by which 
they were aQuated, and earneft of 
the conduct which they intended 0 


purſue, they proceeded to vindicaze 


the rights of rhe conſtitytion in a 


| moſt ſpirited 'remonſtrance to the 
: governors general. C 


In this piece, having declared 
their undoubted rights, and ſtated 
in ſtrong colours the numerous in- 


fractions of the conſtitution which 
had taken place, particularly by the 


new edits which had been  pub- 
liſhed contrary to law, without their 
conſent, or any communication with 
them, they particularly ſpecificd the 
violation of the compact between 
the ſovereign: and his ſubjects, by 
wreſting the great ſeal ot Brabant 
from thoſe hands in which the con- 

| ſtitution 
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flitution had lodged: it, and placing 


4 it in: thoſe of the minifter. They 


then ſtated the mockery put upon 
themſelves, and equal violation of 
the laws, hy the ſubſtitution of a 
fingle deputy to ſupply the place 
of their committee; and pointed 
out the deplorable ſervitude with 
which the provinces were openly 


menaced, by the new and extraor- 


dinary powers with which the in- 
tendant and his commiſſaries were 
Furniſhed. They recited the vio- 
tent acts in religious matters, as 
part of the ſame arbitrary ſyſtem 
with the late edits; and particu- 
larly ' complained of the injury to 
the Rates, and the violence offered 
to the conſtitution, by withholding 
from them the abbots, who formed 
an eſſential part of their body. 
They afferted that the ſyndics, in 
their memorial, had held up a true 
picture of the afflited ſtate of the 
nation, of the decline of commerce, 
and of the apprehenſions with which 
all ranks of men were ſeized ; and 
they added, directlyj from them- 
ſelves, that theſe apprehenſions were 

no longer vain forebodings, for that 
the 1eign of deſpotiſm and military 
government was already begun, and 


Neizure of Mr. de Hondt, who was 
forced from his dwelling by an armed 
foldiery, and carried away, to be 
tried by the laws and the tribunals 
_ of a country to which he was not 
amenable. They repreſented, in 
'Ariking colovrs, the effects that muſt 
enſue from the proſecution of this 
arbitrary ſyſtem.— the fall of com- 


merce, the emigration of the citi- 


nens, and the deſolation of thoſe 
- flquriſhing provinces, whoſe riches 


and credit had ſo often been ſuc- 
_ celifu}ly employed in the ſervice of 


_ the houſe of Auſtria. 


documents, he traced out and elu- 
eida ted the conflitution of Brabant; 
the ſtates not only ordered this trea- 
tiſe to be read in their preſence, 
but | decreed public thanks to the 


; - juſtly vindicated the rights of the 
had fully difplayed itſelf in the 


tribunals were to ceaſe, and the 


ſtates forbid the council of Brabant 
to pay any regard to that decree, 
and commanded that tribunal! to 
maintain itſelf in the exerciſe of 1s 
functions. 


of Bruſſels had erected ſolely to be 
the ſeat of that tribunal, the) er- 


| that the pretended new tribuvs 
N | were 


f 


„The chart uf Brofolowas as 


niſhed, and not a little diſturbed, 


at the vigorous-meaſures purſued by 
the ſtates, which it ſeems far en- 
ceeded what was expeaed. The 
miniſter thought at firſt that every 
thing muſt bend. to the weight of 
authority, and endeavoured to inti 
midate the ſtates into a compliance 
with the requiſitions of govern 
ment; but he found to bis diſap- 
pointment that the members were 
not to be ſhaken by menaces, and 
that they reſolutely perſevered in 
their refuſal of granting ſubſidies 
until their grievances were redrefſ- 
ed. While things were in this ſtate, 
a circumſtance took place which af- 
forded a new opportunity of ſhey- 
ing their ſpirit and firmneſs. Mr. 
Vandernoodt, a counſellor of Bruſ- 
ſels, and an eminent advocate in 
the cauſe of liberty, publiſhed a 
treatiſe addreſſed to the Rates, 
which, from ancient records and 


author, for having ſo ably and ſo 


people. 
On the fiſt of May the ancient 


neu to commence acting; but tbe 


The council obeyed the 
fates, and though now deprived of 
that ſtately edifice which the ci! 


erciſed their funQjons with full el 
fect elſewhere, boldly declang 


aſle- 


bed, 


ed by 
r ex 
The 
every 
ht of 
 Inth- 
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were ſet up againſt law, and that 
their acts were to be held of no ef- 


fect. 

Whilſt this vigvrous oppoſition to 
the new decrees was cartied on in 
Brabant, the ſtates of Flanders and 
of Haynault feemed to go even 
beyond them in the loudneſs of their 
complaints, the boldneſs of their 
temonſtrances to the ſovereign, and 
at leaſt to equal thein in their ab- 


ſolute rejection of the new tribu- 


nals, and their refuſal to ſubmit, in 
any degree, to any of the decrees 
contained in the late edicts. Even 
Luxemburgh and Namur only wait- 
ed the aſſembling of their ſtates to 
declare an equal oppoſition. ' | 

The nobles of 1 — who had 
for more than a century been ex- 
cluded. from the affembly of the 
ſlates, were upon this occaſion re- 
called, in order to give the greater 
weight and dignity to their repre- 
ſentations. is body, thus re- 
united, did not endeavour to con- 
ceal the importance which they de- 
rived from the ſuperior fertility, 
opulence, and population of Flan- 
ders, in which it far exceeded any 
other province, as it likewiſe did 
in the amount of the ſubfidies which 
it granted to the ſovereign) Theſe 
topics they ſtated and enlarged up- 
on; and after reminding the ſove- 
reign of their mutual relation, and 
of that compact by which he was 
inſtituted count of Flanders, and 
they became his fabjeQs, they con- 
cluded in the following terms = 


We demand only things that are 


; = and due, and aſſured to us 
by the oath taken at your inaugu- 
* ration.” | | 


The court of Bruſſels was per- 


plexed beyond meaſure at this de- 


termined oppoſition to the meafures 
of government which appeared on 


every fide ; and the miniſter found 
hiniſelf obliged to depart from that 
haughty carriage and myſterious re- 
ſerve which he had hitherto aſſum- 
ed. Frequent conferences were held 
with the ſtates, conceſſions were 
made in ſmall matters, and pro- 
miſes were liberally beſtowed with 


reſpe& to objects of moment. Con- 


deſcenſion, intercourſe, with an ap- 
pearance of candour and good- will. 
ſeemed now likely to ſucceed, where 
a different conduct had ſo totally 
failed. The two firſt orders of the 
tate, the clergy and the nobles, 
ſeetned a good deal diſpoſed to ielax, 
and for the fake of preſent quiet and 
ſecurity to give up ſome things ; and, 
by modelling or paring the conſti- 
tution, to make it accord in ſome 
ſort with the views of the ſovereigt. 
— This was only in Brabant, 8 
The fyndics now acted a great 
part. Thoſe of Bruſſels, being join- 
ed and firmly ſupported by their 
brethren of Antwerp and Louvain, 
were not only the dictatots of theſe 
great communities, but had ſuch an 
influence with the people at large, 
that they might be confidered' as 
virtually poſſeſſing ala.oſt the whole 
authority of the commons. Natnes, 
and eftabliſhed opinions, muſt al wa ys 
have a yu effect upon the conduct 
of mankind. The circumſtance of 
the miniſter's being an Italian, ren- 
dered theſe people more ſuſpicious 
and apprehenſive. of him than they 
might have been perhaps of any 
other. They dreaded the Machia- 
velian principles, the dexterity in 
intrigue, and the political duplicity. 
which are ſo frequently, but too ge- 
nerally, aſcribed to his countrymen. 


Tzey faid that be only dallied with 


the ſtares, and played upon them by 
n ons, and by pro- 
wmiſes which he never intended to 


5 perform, | 


/ 
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k perform, in order to protract the 


time until the emperor's return 
from Cherſon, and until an army 
could be ſent to eftabliſh deſpotiſm 
with the point of the bayonet. The 
_— accordingly publiſhed a de- 
communities which they repreſented, 
but well underſtood to include the 
people at large, that they would 
never ſubmit to any alteration in 
their ancient conſtitution, and par- 
ticularly that they would not ſuffer 
a fingle iota in the articles of the 
Joyous entry to be changed. The 
_ Clergy and nobles ſuddenly awaking 

as it were from. a dream, imme- 
diately adopted this determination; 
and repreſenting to the court of 


Blruſſels that they would not conſent 
. to any innovations, gave notice, that 


- they were not diſpoſed to waſte time 
in vain conferences and fruitleſs ne- 
gociation. 8 

As the governors general delayed 
giving any ſolid ſatisfaction, this 
was imputed to the malignity of the 
miniſter, who accordingly became 
more odious than ever, The ſyndics 
. held forth the terrors of an ancient 
ftatute of Brabant, which declared 
it to be lawful to apprehend and to 
- puniſh any perſon who ſhould ob- 
ſtinately perſiſt in obſtructing the 
public good. As the application 
intended by bringing forward this 
old law could not be miſunderſtood, 


the miniſter an to be ſeriouſly 
ty 4 as a dutiful ſubmiſſion to their au- 


thority. 


- alarmed for his perſon; the peace- 
able character of the people not af- 


fording any ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
the violent effects of their indigna- * 


tion, when the law thus held out an 
apparent juſtification for its greateſt 
exceſs, The apprehenſions enter- 
tained by the miniſter could not be 


leſſened by the eonduct of the chan- 


eellor of Brabant, who finding him - 


aration in the name of thoſe large 


ſelf included in no ſmall ſhare of 
the popular odium, ard that he had 
been not obſcurely pointed at in 
ſome of the reſolutions of the ſyn- 
dics, thought it prudent, notwith- 
ſtanding the favour and proteQion 
of government, to abandon both his 
new and his old office, and to with- 


draw himſelf entirely from the Loy 


Countries. In the mean time, the 


public hears continually increaſing, 


and there being reaſon to apprehend 
that the people, impatient of the 
apparent tardineſs of their rulers, 
and of the uncertainty of their ſitua- 
tion, might ruſh headlong into ſome 


acts of extreme violence, the ſtates 


of Brabant declared to the governors 
2 that unleſs meaſures were 
peedily taken to ſatisfy the juſt de- 
mands, and to allay the ; 

the people, they could no longer be 
anſwerable for their conduct; and 


would therefore be obliged them- 


ſelves to proceed to the exertion of 
that authority with which they were 


inveſted, in order to preſerve the 
conſtitution from injury, and the 


country from ruin. 
The governors general could not 
fail being alarmed at the ſudden re- 


volution which had taken place in 


the temper and diſpoſition of a peo- 
ple, whom they had hitherto go- 
verned not only with the greatclt 
tranquillity, but who had manifeſted 
on every occaſion an affectionate at- 
tachinent to their perſons, as well 


ey now ſaw plainly that 
they were inſpired with an uaiverlal 
ſpirit of reſiſtance z and that their 


being hitherto reſtrained, was only 


to be aſcribed to the prudence and 
moderation of the popular leaders. 
The emperor was at fo great 2 di- 
tance, and the communication ſo 


uncertain and difficult, that the) 
pere 


ears o 


May zoth, 
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were under a neceſſity of acting from 


themſelves, without waiting for his 
council or inſtruction. In theſe cir- 
eumſtances they ſaw there was no 
other alternative to a general inſur- 
rection, the event of which could 
not be foreſeen, and which muſt in 
any caſe be highly deſtruRive in its 
conſequences, but to make ſuch con- 
ceſſions as would afford ſatisfaction 
to the people. 


In this view they ſuſpended, until 


the farther will of the ſovereign 
ſhould be known, the whole, order 


of intendants and commiſſaries. 


They ordered the new tribunals, 
which had been ſo lately opened, 
to be ſhut, and gave the ſanction of 
government to the ancient tribu- 
nals, for the reſumption of thoſe 
functions, from the exerciſe of which 
they had not deſiſted. They alſo 
recalled father Godefroi from his 
exile; and promiſed their applica- 
tion at the court of Vienna, for the 
reſtoration of Mr. de Hondt back 
into Brabant, CNS. 

The governors general, however, 
ſoon found that theſe. conceſſions 
were not ſufficient, that the ſtates 
of Brabant were far from being fa- 
tisfied, and that the minds of men 
were ſtill generally agitated by ap- 
prehenſions and jealouſies. hey 
accordingly determined, with equal 
Jultice and prudence, to reſtore, as 
far as the power lay in themſelves 
the tranquillity and happineſs of the 
provinces, by meeting the wiſhes 
of the people in their full extent. 
For this purpoſe they iſſued a de- 
cree, fully competent to the deſign, 
and which promiſed to 
render the 3zoth of May 


755. a day of perpetual jubi- 


lee in the Low Countries. In this im- 
portant document they declared, that 


all arrangements, which were in any 
reſpeRt contrary to the joyous en- 
try, ſhould be entirely ſet afide; 
and that due reparation ſhould be 
made for all infringements on that 
reat charter, which the people held 
o ſacred, They expreſſed their 
hopes and wiſhes, that the ſovereign 
would ratify this declaration ; and 
promiſed to employ their own good 
offices to the utmoſt at the impe- 
rial court, for the accompliſhment 


of that purpoſe ; and they conſented 


to remove from their councils all 
thoſe perſons whoſe conduct had ren- 
dered them obnoxious to the ſtates 
of Brabant. 

This ample declaration produced 
the moſt unbounded joy among the 
people. The ftates of Brabant, and 
the ſyndics, haſtened to expreſs their 
warm acknowledgments to the go- 
vernors general, and received the 
favour as if it had been an original 
2 and the firſt grant of privi- 
ege or liberty. The princes af- 
forded an opportunity to the people 
at large of pouring forth their-grate- 
ful acclamations to them; and had 
the ſatisfaction of beholding heart- 
felt joy, gratitude, and affection, 
depictured in every countenance, in 


the place of lowring diſcontent or 


furious anger. The tame aſſurances 
of the preſervation of their rights 
having been communicated to 'the 
other provinces, the ſatisfact ion and 
Joy became univerſal ; and in this ſea- 
ſon of general triumph, the citizens 


of Mons, in Haynault (wbo had been 


diſtinguiſhed by their zeal and ſpi · 
rit, and by the ſtrength and bold- 
neſs of their remonſtrances in the 
late period of danger) could not be 
reſtrained from celebrating their an- 
cient and dearly beloved feſtival of ' 
the Kerremeſſe, although it had been 

| | ſuppreſſed 
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oppreſſed and prohibited by an 


\ decree ſome time be- 


E - „The joy of the Flemings was, 


however, once more interrupted by 
diſquietude and apprehenſion, when 
they bad leiſure to ruminate on the 
danger of the emperor's refuſing to 
. ratify the declaration made by the 
4 They began now to know 
is temper and diſpoſition, and 
could not, upon cool reflection, but 
de ſenſible of the uncertain ground 
on which they reſted their hopes. 
The celebrated prime miniſter, 
prince Kaunitz, had formerly re- 
fided as miniſter in the Nether- 
lands, at which time he had fully 
acquired the affection and conh- 
. dence, of the people, and had ever 
ſince continued to ſhew ſuch regards 
for them, that he was in a great 


_-_ of the nation. As every” 
body knew the unbounded pleni- 
tude of his power in the councils 
of the court of Vienna, ſo it was 
eagerly hoped that he would not 
wait the emperor's. return for the 
ratification of a document which 
had already produced ſuch happy 
effects. ä A 5 
It was then a grievous diſap- 
pointment when they were informed 
3 Kaunitz, that although he 
held hopes that the ſovereign might 
not be unwilling to comply with 
the wiſhes of his ſubjects, yet it was 
impoſſible the ratification ſhould 
take place until his return to the ca- 
pital. This light way of treating 
nn inſtrument on which all hope and 
reliance was placed, authenticated 
by all the powers of Acting govern- 
ment, and which ſeemed to receive 
2 particular ſanction from the near 
relation of the governors general to 


the emperor, ſtruck every body with 
conſternation and diſinay. As the 
emperor did not return for ſeverz| 
weeks, the ſtates of Brabant re. 
mained fitting, and the ſyndics 
continued to hold their meetings, 
The ſtates of Namur and Luxem- 
burgh being now convened, warmly 
Joined in their remonſtrances with 


the other provinces, and diſplaying 


the charters and ratifications ob- 
tained from their ancient princes, 
rather demanded than ſolicited the 
re-eſtabliſhment of their conftity- 
tions and liberties. All ranks of 
men, as their ſuſpicions and appre- 
henſions continually increaſed, be- 
came daily more impatient for the 
ratification : and the general ſolici- 
tude for the conſtitution, and deter- 
mination to maintain it, grew more 


conſpicuous. 
meaſure conſidered as the friend and 


In this ſtate of things the people 
were ſeized with a ſudden impulſe 


of arming, in order to be prepared 


for the worſt that might happen. 
At Bruſſels, and in all the prin- 
cipal cities, the burgeſſes formed 


themſelves into volunteer compa: 


nies, equipped themſelves with an 
uniform and cockades, and diſplay- 
ing banners with the arms of the 
province, applied diligently to the 
practice of military exerciſes. The 
court of Vienna, as well as that of 
Bruſſels, were ſeriouſly alarmed at 
theſe appearances, and ſtil] more at 
the general diſpoſition with which 
they were accompanied. Prince 
Kaunitz endeavoured, by lenient 
language, and fair but unexplicit 

miſes, to mitigate the heats that 


prevailed in the provinces. His 


diſpatches, however, produced in 
ſome inſtances an effect contrary to 
what he ſeemingly intended. Hav- 
ing ſent Mr. de Hondt back 1 

: Bruſſel 
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Bruſſels, in order that the charge 
againſt him might be tried by the 
proper tribunal, the effect which 
this ſatisfaction to the violated laws 
of the country might otherwiſe have 
produced was much leſſened, by 
ſome expreſſions which ſeemed to 


| juſtify the violence, and to hold out 


his being returned as a matter of 
grace and favour rather than of 
right. He likewiſe expreſſed in the 


fame diſpatch his hopes, that the 


ſovereign would be willing to con- 
cur with the ſtates, in making ſuch 
amendments in their conſtitution as 
wete now become neceſſary. This 
expreſſion gave ſuch umbrage to the 
ſtates, and cauſed ſo univerſal an 
alarm .and ferment, that the go- 
vernors general found it neceſſary 
to iſſue a declaration, in which they 
gave it as their opinion, that no 
innovation was intended, and that 
an unlimited ratification would be 
granted by the ſovereign. _ 
It is an obſeryation which will be 
found right with reſpect to the con- 
duct of mankind in general, that 
the people, partly from the love of 
quiet, partly from the means of in- 
fluence and corruption, which the 
ſovereign under the molt. limited 
forms of government poſſeſſes, 2 
ly through inattention and ſlackneſs 


of perception, and partly from a. 


diſpoſition to hold a more favour- 
able opinion of the deſigns of their 
rulers than they really deſerve, are 
inſenſible with reſpect to ſilent and 
gradual invaſions of their rights and 
privileges. But when by any ſud- 
den and violent inftaction of anci- 
ent rights or cuſtoms, diſcontent is 
once ſpread, and the ſpirit of ſuſpi- 
cion rouzed ; men, by continually 
agitating the ſubject of grievance, 
mutually act and are ated upon in 
inflaming each other, and can with 
Kei | 


difficulty be reſtrained within any 
bounds of moderation or reaſon. 
Such was retty much the caſe at 
this time in the Low Countries, The 
governors general, ſo far as lay in 
themſelves, had yielded every thing 


to the wiſhes of the people. in- 


ſtead of purſuing the temperate line 
of conduct which prudence and 
reaſon had ſo obviouſly marked, 
they proceeded haſtily ro open new 
grounds of altercation, to probe and 
wound the ſovereign in thoſe paris 
which were moſt ſenſible, according 
to the high ideas which he and all 
ſovereigns entertained of ſovereign- 
ty; and ſeemed to be ſeized pith 
the fame reſtleſs ſpirit of innova- 
tion, and the ſame inability of 

knowing where to ſtop, which they 


had ſo ſtrongly condemned in the 


emperor. | | F 
It is, however, neceſſary to ſhew 
from what cauſe a deviation ſo con; 


| tracy to the temperate character and 


plain good ſenſe of the people may 


be attributed, It is then to be ob- 


ſerved, that the influence and power 
of the clergy over the people had 
increaſed in a prodigious degree 
during the progreſs of the troubles; 
and they were as eagerly deſirous to 
render their authority permanent as 
to increaſe it. They had already 
ſucceeded in two objects, Which they 
deemed of the greateſt importance, 


The general ſeminary at Louvain, 


and another fanilar to it, which had 
been eftabliſhed at Luxemburgh, 
were ſuppreſſed, and the foreign pro- 
feſſors diſmiſſed from their charges, 
without the knowledge or conſent 
of the emperor. . 
Not fatisfied with this ſource of 
triumph, they loudly called upon 


the governors. general to exerciſe  . 


the peculiar rights of the — 
in his abſence, by proceeding with» 
TM ] - | out 
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I out delay to the appointment of 


abbots to the vacant abbeys. Feel- 
ing at the fame time that their in- 


fluence was become ſupreme with 


the ates of Brabant, they led that 


body to demand, that all the ſup- 
preſſed convents ſhould be re-eſta- 
bliſhed, without exception to thoſe 
whoſe ſuppreſſion had received the 
ſanction either of the ſtate them- 


ſelves, or of the council of Bra- 


bant. And, as if it had been a 
ſtruggle to ſhew how far the ſpirit 


might be carried, the ſtates of 
Namur preſented an addreſs, for 


revoking the edi for univerſal 


toleration, which was undoubtedly 


the moſt illuſtrious act of the em 


% 


peror's reign, 3 
The emperor returned to Vienna 


in the beginning of July ; but his 
return produced no ratification ; and 
inſtead of affording any omens en- 


couraging to the late requiſitions, 
they were of a nature which ſerved 


to damp the moſt moderate and beſt 


founded expectations. He loſt no 


time in diſpatching an angry man- 


date to the ſtates of the Low Coun- 
tries, in which, diſplaying all the 


terrors of offended majeſty, he ex- 


preſſed in ſtrong terms his aftoniſh- 


ment, "indignation, and diſpleaſure 


at | thoſe intemperate and violent 
meaſures which the ſtates had adopt- 
ed, and that bold defiance which 
they had given to his authority, He 
however declared that he had never 
intended to ſubvert their conſtitu- 
tian, and that in his edits he had 
ſought only to correct ancientabuſes, 
and to make falutary reforms, He 
required, as a proof of obedience, 
that the ſtates of each province 
ſhould ſend deputies to Vienna, to 


4 lay their ſubjeQs of complaint at the 


foot of the throne; profeſſing, that 


7 he retained the ſentiments of a fa- 
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ther, and knew how to pardon the 
errors and temerity of his ſubjeQs ; 
but threatening them with ſevere 
chaſtiſement, if they ſhould refuſe 
to pay the mark of reſpe& which he 


demanded. He likewiſe informed 


them,'that he had called the princes, 
the governors general, to Vienna, 
that they might aQ as mediators be- 
tween him and the ſtates ; and rhat 
he had alſo ordered the count Bel- 
giojoſo to repair to that capital, 
Thus were the lofty hopes and 
fond expeQations of the Flemings 
laid at once in the duſt, and their 
ſhort-lived gleam of liberty ſeemed 
expired, never more to revive. The 
provinces did .not, however, fink 
under the haughty and ſevere lan- 
guage with which they were ſo little 
acquainted, The ſtates complained 


grievouſly of the falſe repreſenta- 


tions which had been made of their 

conduct, by which the ſovereign was 
not only withheld from that ratifi- 
cation which they had ſo juſt a 
right to expect, but through which 
he had likewiſe been induced to 
conſtrue into dĩiſaffection and revolt 
tbeir honeſt zeal in maintaining 
their rights and liberties. They 
lamented the recall of the princes, 
in a ſeaſon when their preſence was 
more neceſſary than ever for the 
preſervation of tranquillity; and by 
no means concealed the diſcontent 
with which the order of ſending de- 
puties to Vienna inſpired them. This 
order was indeed ſo odious, that the 
ſyndics compared it to the only ſi- 


milar order that had ever been iſſued 


under the cruel and arbitrary reign 
of Philip the ſecond; and recalling 
the events of that diſaſtrous time, 
did not fail to apply them to the 
preſent, and ſeemed to augur 45 


diſmal a cataſtrophe to the Auſtrian 


as to the Spaniſh peregrination. 4 
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It was, however, in-a general 
aſſembly held at Bruſſels, thought 


better to comply with this new teſt 


of obedience required by the ſove- 


reign, and deputies from the ſtates 


were accordingly appointed to pro- 
ceed to Vienna ; but they were en- 
truſted with very limited powers, 


being only charged io expteſs the 


loyalty of the nation, and to repre- 
ſent their grievances, and totally 
reſtricted from coming to any con- 


cluſion with reſpect to public af- 


fairs, without the ſpecial and im- 
mediate authority, of the ſtates. 
Towards the end of July the 
princes, as well as the count Bel- 
giojoſo, ſet out for Vienna, the for- 
mer attended with the general regret, 
and the latfer with the execrations of 
the people. The count de Murray, 
a gentleman of Scottiſh deſcent, who 


had for ſome years commanded the 


Auſtrian forces in the Netherlands, 
wasnowappointed to the government 
of the country during the abſence of 
the princes. The deputies of the 
ſtates likewiſe commanded their pil- 


grimage to Vienna about the ſame 


time; and the provinces now began 
to flatter themſelves that this mark 
of ſubmiſſion would remove all ſuſ- 
picions of difſoyalty, and prove the 
means of procuring that ratification 
which was now become the ultimate 
obje & of their hopes. 

But the deputies were not far 
advanced on their journey, when 
intelligence was received, that the 
imperial forces in Germany were 
all in motion ; that a mighty army 
was deitined to march into the Low 


* 


Countries; the baitalions to be 


employed on this ſervice were enu- 
merated; the generals who were to 
command named; the route the 


army was to take deſcribed; and it 


was ſaid, that the princes of the 


empire, whole territories lay in the A 


way, had already been applied to, 


and had already granted a free paſ- i 
ſage to the troops. The greater 
currency was given to the whole f 
this alarming intelligence, from the 
ſudden and unexpected approach of 
the regiment of Bender, (which was 
now conſidered as the precurſor of 
the grand army) which by long 
marches- and extraordinary expedi- 
tion had already nearly arrived on 
the frontiers of Luxemburgh, _ 
Although the minds of all men 


were exceedingly agitated, yet the 


ſpirit of the people did not fink fo 
much as might have been expected, 
conſidering how long they had bat- 
tened in the lap of plenty and eaſe, 

and what entire ſtrangers they were 
to the tumults of war. While they 
hardened their minds, by recalling 
images of thoſe ſcenes of devaſtation 
and horror which took place under 
the tyranny of the duke of Alva, 
they comforted themſelves with the 
reflection of the ſucceſs which then 
attended the determined efforts of a 


| handful of brave men, in defending 


their liberties againſt the atbitraty 
violence of the greateſt power then 
in the world. 'I hey eftimated their 
population at three millions, which 
they counted io be far ſuperior 10 
that of Holland at the petiod al- 
luded to; and they could not ac- 
knowledge any inferiority of their 
own courage to that of their coun- 
trymen; or if the enthuſiaſm of re- 


ligion was abſolutely neceſſary to 


incite men to great actions, that 
was no leſs intereſted in the preſent 
than in the former inſtance. They 
conſoled themſelves much upon their 
great diſtance from the ſources of 
the emperor's action and power, 
and thought he was too accurate a 
politician not io perceive, that al- 
n though 
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= though be might ſucceed in over- 


= whelming them with a mighty force 
for the preſent, yet that nothing leſs 


than the continuance of a powerful 


army in the country, which it was 


not in the courſe of things that his 
fituation would long admit, could 
retain in ſubjeQion a people who 


were ſo zealouſly attached to their 
| But above all 
things, their hope and confidence 
was placed in France; nor did they he mea 
thoughts of all men were directed 
to Vienna, and their minds kept in 


ancient liberties, 


think it poſſible that ſhe could now 
fo far depart from that attention to 
her own ĩntereſt and greatneſs, which 
had ever marked her conduct, as to 
' ſuffer the deſolationandruin of thoſe 
rich and beautiful provinces, which 
would afford ſo noble an addition 
to both, and which, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, would moſt willingly 
throw themſelves into her arms. 
Count Murray ſent a meſſage to 
the ſtates of Brabant, in which he 
" acquainted them, that the troops 
which were ſtationed in different 
parts of the Low Countries, were 
ordered to concenter in ſuch a 
manner, as to incloſe the province 
of Brabant; that the ſovereign, in 
giving this order, meant to put the 
- , Obedience of the ſtates to a trial; 
that if they did not oppole this mea- 
ſure of concentering his troops, he 
might be inclined io ſuſpend the 
march of that army which was now 
advancing towards the Low Coun- 
tries, and might permit the regi- 
ment of Bender only to enter the 
| Provinces This ſecond teſt of obe- 
_ , dience was a very extraordinary, 
and ſeems indeed a very ablurd 


meaſure,, As iis object was evi- 


dently to curb the ſtates in their 


proceedings, and to oyer-awe the 


ftate,on the third day after 
their arrival in that city; but their 
TR was ſufficiently ungta- 
Cious. 

_ and auſtere aſſumption of dignity, 


the minds of men, and to excite 


the people to commotion. Neither 
were the means at all commenſy- 
rate to the end propoſed, the troops 
being in no degree equal (o & 
taſk of bridling that powerful and 
populous: province, if it did not 
chooſe itſelf voluntarily to admit 
the rein. The ſtates of Brabant, 
however, ſubmitted freely to this 
new teſt, 5 
In the mean time the eyes and 


ſuſpence, until the reception which 
the Flemiſh deputies mer at the 
imperial court coul] be known, 


The deputies were ad- Avguft 


mitted” to an audience of i5th. 
Along with that baughty 


which has through ſo many ages pe- 
culiarly characterized the houſe of 


Auſtria, a ſtrong mixture of anger 
now appeared in the countenance 
of the ſovereign. 
their profeſſions of duty and loyalty, 


After hearing 


which, notwithſtanding the forbid- 


ding rigour of the imperial counte- 


nance, were accompanied with a 


recital of their grievances, he re- 


plied ſternly, that he was not to be 
moved by a vain ditplay, of words, 


and that his ſtates in the Nether- 


lands were highly culpable in his 
ſight; but that he had given 
a proof of the affeQion he bore 
them, in not immediately employ- 


ing againſt them that military force 


which he held at his command, He 
added farther, that before he ex- 
plained himſelf with regard 10 the 
ſubjects of their complaints, the 
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province; inſtead e 
good temper or ſubmiſſion, no- 


Lo) 


dignity of the throne required, that 
certain preliminary articles _ | 


thing could tend more to irritate 


4 
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be executed „which he now commu- 


nicated to them, and had already 
commanded count Murray to com- 


municate to his ſtates in the Low 


Countries. | 
The ſubſtance of theſe articles 
was chiefly, that all things in the 
provinces ſhould remain on the ſame 
tooting on which they ſtood at the 
firſt of April; that the current ſub- 
fidies, and the arrears on former, 


ſhould be paid forthwith into the 
royal treaſury ; that the ſeminary of 


Louvain, and that of Luxemburgh, 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; that all 
perſons who had been diſplaced 
ſhould be reſtored to their employ- 
ments, ExCepting the intendants and 
members of the new tribunals, about 


whom he wiſhed to take council 


with the ſtates ; that the volunteer 


companies ſhould diſcontinue their 
martial exerciſes, and lay aſide the 


uniform and other marks they had aſ- 
ſumed of military diſtinction.— And 
they were given to underſtand, that 
if theſe articles were not exccuted, 
the nation wouid draw upon itſelf 
the heavy marks of a monarch's re- 
ſeniment. „ 
Count Murray having communi- 
cated theſe articles to the ſtates of 


the Low Countries, before they 
could hear from their deputies, the 


information renewed all the jealou- 
ſiet and difcontents of the provinces. 
The ſtates of Brabant prepared 


freſh remonſtrances, in which they 
complained, that all the demonſtra- 

tions of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. 
which they were eapable of giving, 


had not been able to conciliate the 
mind of the prince. That he re- 
quired the ſtrongeſt proofs of duty 
and gqod will, even the granting of 


ſubſidies, whilit he delayed to give 


fatisfaction for the infringements 
made on the conſtitution, They 
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declared, that though they were il 


menaced with arms, yet they were 
ſo bound by r of the 


jeyous entry, that 1 
comply with the preliminary arti- 


cles, until ſecurity was obtained for 
the redreſs of grievances. And they 


added, that although they ſought 
only to oppoſe repreſentations to the 
will of the prince, yet if any tu- 
mult ſhould take place in conſe- 


quence of thoſe articles which were 


now to be enforced, the ſtates could 
not hold themſelves reſponſible for 
any ſuch commotion that might en- 
ſue. Every body expected that this 
remonſtrance would have been ibe 
immediate means of putting the 


grand army in motion; and rumouis 


were even circulated of its ad- 
vance, which ſeemed only to increaſe 
the determined obſtinacy or reſolu- 
tion of the people. 

The diſpatches from Vienna ar- 


rived opportunely, in a great mea- 


ſure to diſpel the apprehenſions 


and allay the diſcontents of the peo- 


pie. By theſe they received infor- 


mation from their deputies, that the 


ſovereign, having teltified the diſ- 
pleaſure which he thought ſuited to 


the dignity of his throne, had re- 


laxed entirely from that harſh auſ- 
terity which had been exhibited at 
their public audience. That he had 
permitted communications to be 
ſecretly made to them, that he en- 
tained ſentiments favourable 10 
their requeſts, though the dignity 
of his crown did not allow him to 
expreſs them fully until the preli- 
minary articles were executed; that 


he had weighed in his mind the 


complaints of the provinces,” and 
was diſpoſed to grant redreſs in the 
principal points, though he' would 


not in all things' acquieſce in their 


demands: particulatly in the 1e 
eſtabliſhmen 


ey could not 
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eſtabliſhment of convents, nor in 
= that nomination of abbots, which, 


he ſaid, former princes had been 


== conſtrained to come into. 


The deputies farther ſtated, that 
the ſovereign: had ſince admitted 
them to private conferences, in 

which, laying fi all ſtate and ma- 


jeſty, he converſed with them on 


equal and familiar terms: that he 
enquired minutely into the affairs of 


the Netherlands, and liftened with 


the moſt marked attention to the 
accounts which they gave him. That 


he declared he never had the ſmal- 


| leſt intention of enforcing his edicts 


by arms ; and faid that the Fle- 


mings had frightened themſelves 
with vain terrors, in their appre- 
henſion of a military enrolment, 
and of a territorial impoſt, neither 
of which he had ever intended to 


eſtabliſh, in the Netherlands, And 
that he profeſſed himſelf well in- 


clined to reſtore the joyous entry to 
its primitive vigour ; and intimated 
a deſire of, re-vifiting the Low 
Countries, that he might take mea- 


ſures with the flates for promoting 


the welfare of the people. 
I be deputies were fo captivated. 
by theſe inſtances of condeſcenſion, 
that they received every aſſurance 
_ that was given, and profeſſion made, 
with unbounded faith; fo ſure a 
_ dominion have the great, if they 


uſe it with any degree of addreſs, 


over the minds of men. The mi- 
niſters, by command of the ſove- 

reign, treated them with every de- 

gree of reſpect and eſteem; and 
they ſeemed to want words in de- 
ſcribing to their conſtituents the 
high ſenſe they entertained of the 
- honours wbich they received; ex- 
_ claiming, in the honeſt exultation 
of their hearts, that they were, 


treated in Vienna with all the re- 


ſpe due to the repreſentatives of 
a nation which had ſo gallant 
maintained its privileges. As x 
farther gratification, and more ſub- 
flantial mark of favour to the peo- 
ple, the emperor facrificed his pre. 
dilection in favour; of count Bel. 


giojoſo, by appointing in his room 


the count Trautſmandorff to be 
miniſter for the Low Countries, 


than which nothing could be more 


truly acceptable to all the pro- 
vinces. | 3 

But notwithſtanding theſe favours 
and profeſſions, few politicians will 
entertain any doubt, that the em- 


peror's engagements with Ruſſa, 


and the coming war with the Ot- 
toman empire, were the real cauſe 
of all theſe flattering appearances; 
and that in other circumſtances 
the march of an army to the Low 
Countries would be found no vain 


threat, : 


Tue ſtates of Brabant did not ap- 
near to be ſo entirely captivated oy 
theſe fair appearances as their de- 


puties: for though count Murray 


acquainted them that he was em- 
powered by the ſovereign, as ſoon 


as the ſatis faction demanded was 
made to the throne, to iſſue a de- 


claration in his name, which would 
afford univerſal content to the na- 
tion, and accordingly preſſed them 
in the moſt urgent terms to the ex- 
ecution of the preliminary articles, 
yet difficulties ftill lay in the way 
which prevented their compliance; 
but in order to ſhield themſelves 
from the imputation of obſtinacy, 
or the charge of diſaffection, the) 
pleaded the ſpirit of the conſlitu- 
tion, as well as the written letter 
of the joyous entry, both of which 
forbade the grant of money until 
full redreſs of grievances was ob- | 


tained, 
TEE Thing) 


— 


Things were in this ſtate, when 
ſudden tumult at Bruſſels threat- 
ened immediately the moſt fatal 
conſequences, The volunteers had 
ſignified to the repreſentative of the 
governors general their intention 
of laying down their arms on an 
appointed day, as a proof of their 
good diſpoſition towards a general 
conciliation ; and the offer was re- 
ceived by him with the greateſt 


ſatisfaction, as a meaſure that tended. 


beyond any other that could be 
adopted to the accompliſhment of 
the wiſhed- for purpoſe. 
Sept, 20th. On the very morning 
of the appointed day, when the 
volunteers were beginning to afſem- 
ble for the purpoſe, an officer of 
diſtinction, who (a circumſtance that 
appears not a little ſingular) was 
not appriſed of the intention, gave 
a raſh order to the ſoldiers to diſ- 
am them by force. The volun- 
teers paſſing through the ſtreets, 
were haughtily commanded to lay 
down their arms and cockades ; 
theſe, conſidering it as an act of 
premeditated treachery, indignant- 
ly refuſed to comply: an univerſal 
uproar took place; while the vo- 
lunteers ran haſtily from all quar- 
ters to the relief of their bre- 
thren, | i 
It happened unluckily at this 
critical inſtant, that a freſh body of 


forces marched into the city; and 


an alarm was immediately ſpread, 
hat a concerted plan had been 
laid for ſubduing Bruſſels by the 
force of the army. In the mean 
time, when the firſt ſcuffle was over, 
ine appearance of things made the 
military think it neceſſary to unite 
their whole force, and to form in a 

y in one of the great ſquares ; 
while the volunteers, doing the fame, 
were drawn up in another ſquare. 


HISTORY OF Eu kor Cs 
Their ſcattering detachmentswhere- ; 1 a 
ever they met fell on with various 
ſucceſs, but with equal fury and RY 


animoſity, ſo that blood was ſhed 
on all ſides. Nor were the unarmed 
citizens inaQtive, for they tore up 
the pavements of the ſtreets, and 
carried the ſtones to the tops of 
their houſes, to overwhelm the ſol- 
diers as they paſſed. And as if the 
confuſion had not already been ſuf- 
ficient, the peaſants from the ad- 
joining country, armed with the 
weapons of huſbandry, ruſhed in 
great. bodies into the town, deter- 
mined to ſupport, or to periſh with 
their friends and countrymen : fo 


that every thing announced, along 


with the probable ruin of the city, 
a moſt bloody and deſtructive con- 
teſt. 

In this ſeaſon of general terror 
and confuſion, count Murray, by 
an exertion of no ſmall courage 
and patriotiſm, happily prevented 


the direful conſequences that were 
apprehended, With the moſt im- 


minent danger to his perſon, as the 
ſuppoſed treachery was unjuſtly 
imputed to him, he paſſed through 
the midſt of the enraged volunteers, 
in his way to the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, which was then fitting. By 
his and their remperate conduct the 
tumult was moſt happily ſuppreſſed; 
the military were withdrawn ; and 


the volunteers indulged in patrol- 


ling freely through the ſtreets; nor 
could the ſpirit which they diſ- 
played on this occaſion, and the 
fearleſſneſs with which they ever 
where encountered the foldiefh, 
prove at all detrimental to the 
public cauſe, 

The tumult had likewiſe the good 
effect of haſtening an accommoda- 
tion, The ſtates were ſo well fa- 
tisfed with count Murray's tem- 

- perate 


1 ate conduct, and held ſuch an 


* 


2 
- 

. 
.” 
3 


royal 4 and the volunteers 
at the ſame time laid by their uni- 


diſtinction. The count in return 
publiſhed the royal declaration; by 
this inſtrument the fundamental, 
laws of the provinces, and the joy- 
eus entry of Brabant, were to be 


ſpe& to the eccleſiaſtical as the 
civil orders ; the new tribunals to 
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preſerved entire, as well with re- 


be ſuppreſſed, and the ancient court, 
of judicature to reſume their func. 
tions ; the office of intendant, and 
his commiſſiariate, to be aboliſhed; 
the ſtates to remain on their an- 
cient footing, and to retain their 
committee; the abbey-houſes, whoſe 
heads bad a right to fit in the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtares, to be maintained, 
and ſupplied with abbots; and the 


ſovereign promiſed, that he would 
conſult with the ſtates about all ob- 


jects which were thought infraQions 
of the joyous entry, and would take 
meaſures for granting redreſs. 


JANUARY. 


Y accounts from Naples, we 
hear, that Mount Veſuvius, 
which had been tolerably free from 
eruptions. for near eleven months, 
had, on the 31ſt of October laſt. 
burſt with uncommon violence, and 
thrown up vaſt quantities of calcined 
ſtones, The lava deſtroyed ſeveral 
vineyards four miles from the vol- 
cano ſix days after, and continued 
burning with great fury when the 
letters, which are dated the 23d of 
November laſt, came away. It is 
remarkable, that no previous notice 
of this eruption was given by any 
ſubterraneous noiſe taking place, 
which has generally uren been 
obſerved. 1 
By the mails, which arrived on 
Saturday the 13th from Paris, was 
received- an account of the deter- 
mination of the court held at Rome 
on the affairs of the cardinal de 
Rohan, On the twelfth of the laſt 
month, a particular convocation was 
ſummoned, conſiſting of ſix of the 
moſt reſpectable perſonages, who 
declared, after all proper inveſtiga- 
uon, in favour of the cardinal. 


Vor. XXIX. | 


The order of ſuſpenſion from his 
function, on account of a former de- 
ciſion, is conſequently eraſed, and 
he is reinſtated in his full privi- 


lens 1 
The ſollowing extract of an au- 


thentic letter from Leghorn, dated 
the 15th of December, will clear up 
the doubts which have ariſen reſpect- 
ing the engagement between the 
Malteſe fleet and the Algerine ſqua- 
dron. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber laſt, the veſſels of the two powers 
fell in with each other, about ten 
leagues off Meſſina, and a furious 
and bloody engagement ._ enſued, 
which laſted till night. The Alge- 


rine admiral's ſhip blew up in the 


thickeſt of the action, and not one of 
the crew eſcaped. Y i 
« The Malteſe have loſt two 
ſhips, one of which was ſunk, and 
the other burnt, as alſo three xebecs 
and one galley, The Algerines 
have loſt, beſides their admiral, two 
xebecs, two barks, one polacre, and 
one row-galley. The Malteſe fough 
with the greateſt bravery, and 4 
pirates like deſperadoes 
The loſs of the Algerines, in 
this engagement, is ſaid to amount 
to 1800 men; that of the Malteſe 
1 . muſt 


hy 
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muſt alſo have been very conſider- 


" 


4 


, becauſe the crews of their ſhips 


bf war are very numerous. 


« The Malteſe fleet having re- 
turned in a "moſt ſhattered condi- 


tion, it is at preſent very doubtful. 
on which ſide the victory was ob- 
The moſt general opinion, 


tained, 

however, is, that it terminated in a 

kind of drawn battle.” 

Extract of a letter frem Clonmel, 
reland, Dec. 28. 


„ We lay before the public the 
following circumftances relative to 


the murcer of John Dunn. 
Dunn was an induſtrious far- 


mer, and lived. on the lands of Fen- 
nor, contiguous to the road leading 


3 p from Longford Paſs to Urlingford ; 


about the middle of January laft his 


horſes were taken away, and abuſed 


9 


fectual ſtop to the proſecution, went 
armed with guns, on Sunday night 
the 17th inſtant, about the hour of 
nine o'clock, to Dunn's houſe, broke 
open the door, took him out of bed, 
and with a hatchet clove his head, 
laying it open from the crown to 
the joining of the neck, and then 
ſevered the mangled head from the 
body.“ | 


January iſt, 1787. A ſtriking 
inſtance of the effects of temperance 
appears in Mrs. Price, of Beckley, 
in Oxfordſhire, a maiden lady, who 
is now in her ninety-eighth year, 
and has all her faculties in ful] 
perfeCtion, being able to read the 
ſmalleſt print without the help of 
glaſſes. About two years ſince ſhe 
cut two young teeth, and at the ſame 


'by the White Boys, ſeveral of whom time her eyes received freſh vigour. ; 
being known to him, he threatened A letter from Belfaſt ſtates 6th. 
| to lodge informations againfl them, a, moſt ſerious diſpute which | 
if his horſes were again taken; on has ariſen between the Earl of Don- 
„ga ccount of this declaration, the negal and Lord Chief Baron Yel- 1 
White Boys went to Dunn's houſe verton, of Ireland. 25 F 
the ziſt of the ſame month, took The facts are as follow: _ a 
bim naked in triumph, to Beggars The Lord Chief Baron pur- 
Inn in the county of Kilkenny, a chaſed from a gentleman named \ 
diſtance. of about five miles, where Pottinger, a piece of ground which A 
Aa grave was prepared, in the center had been in poſſeſſion of his anceſ- 1 
of the three roads, in which they tors for many years. b 
buried him up to the neck; but This piece of ground is ſitu- h 
not content therewith, they moſt ated in the county of Down, on the 8 
inhumanly cut off both his ears, banks of the river Lagan, and com- f 
Which they nailed to a public pump municates with the town of Belfaft Np 
4. in the ſald town, where they re- by a narrow bridge. 9 ef 
” | *mained for ſome days. In conſe- The town of Belfaſt is the ſole l 
"quence of this outrage he lodged property of the Earl of Donnegal,who hi 
. An information, and three of the of- hs always refuſed to let what is called "a 
- © *fenders being taken, he attended at in Ireland an improving leaſe, to any 9 
"the laſt aſſizes of Clonmel to proſe- of his tenants, but ſets his leaſes up * 
cute, but the priſoners found means to ſale, and lets the premiſes to the 50 
to have the trial put off, and the higheſt bidder, without any regard 5 
White Boys, in order to defeat the to the intereſt of the old tenants; hy 
operation of the laws, and put an ef- which conduct, ſome. years ago, La ex 


* 
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corder informed him, that he ſhould * 
wait till the firſt day of next ſeffions, © 
and if he then perſiſted in his reſo-; 
lution, he ſhould ſuffer. The pri- 


riſe io a very ſerious inſurrection of 
ſeveral thouſand inſurgents, under 
the denomination of Hearts of Steel. 
+ The Lord Chief Baron ſeeing 
the advantages which muſt ariſe 
from building a town oppoſite to 
Belfaſt, banked in a large piece of 
the ſea ſtrand by a ſtrong mound, and 
riarked out the place ſo incloſed 
into ſtreets, which he let to tenants 
on leaſes in perpetuity. 
An elegant new town was riſing 
from this foundation, when a num- 
ber of armed men, under the direc- 
tion of the Seneſchal of Belfaſt, and 
the overſeer of the Belfaſt canal, 
came down from the inland country, 
and ſo far demoliſhed the works as 
to let in the ſea. 
The Chief Baron is now on the 
ground overſeeing the repairs, with 
Inends- prepared to oppoſe and re- 
pel any further attempts to injure 


| him,” - i 

= At the cloſe. of the Old 
WM. Bailey buſineſs on Tueſday 
the 16th, the following caſe ſtands 
as moſt remarkable. Samuel Burt, 
condemned to die for a forgery on 
Mr. Evans, gold-beater in Long- 
Acre, to whom he was an appren- 
tice, was brought up and informed 
by the recorder, that his majeſty 
had remitted his ſentence of death, 


on condition of tranſportation 


which mercy, in a ſpeech of ſome 


length, the convict begged to de- 


cline. The recorder took every pains 
io convince him of the unpropriety of 
his conduct. But the priſoner, ac- 
knowledging his majeſty's clemen- 
ey, aid, ( The object for which he 
wiſhed to. live not being in his 
Power to obtain, he declined all in- 
terceſſion in his favour, and muſt beg 
leave to have his ſentence put into 
execution.“ On which the re- 


ſoner then returned from the bar, 


ſaying, he ſhould ever keep his 
intent, and only wiſhed that the 
day was already come.” 


Whitehall, Jan. 20th. One of 


the king's meſſengers, diſpatched 
by the Right Hon. William Eden, 
arrived here on Thurſday morning 
laſt, with a convention between his 


majeſty and 


the moſt chriſtian 


king, concerning the execution of 
the late treaty of navigation and 
commerce, which was ſigned at 
Verſailles on the 15th inſtant, by 
Mr. Eden and his moſt chriſtian , 
majeſty's plenipotentiary. - | 


Bruſſels, Jan. 2oth. The emperor 


has aboliſhed the court dreſſes hi- 


therto worn by the ladies of the 
court; and alſo the cuſtom of kiſſing 


the hands of the ſovereign and the 
royal family, and all kinds of bend- 
ing of the knee and kneeling down, 
his majeſty 3 the latter 


only due to the 
Faris, Jan. 23d. The 


ity. 4 F 
Droit d' Au- 


baine in France, both as to per- 
ſonal and real 
ſo 


roperty, is aboliſhed 
far as may affect any futurtelaims 


of his majeſty's Britiſh and Friſh 


fu 


bjeQts. 


arret which paſſed a few days ago. 
Dizp.—Lately, at Upſal, aged 


77, the famous 
celebrated natural philoſo 


Alerino, the moſt 
of the 


preſent age, and well known through 


France for his curious works in mi- 


neralogy. | 


At Horton, near Leak, Stafford- 


ſhire, Mary Brook, who in Ax 

laſt arrived at the age of 149 years. 
She lived ſingle 50 years, was then 
married; lived a married life 30 


{N] 2 years, 


J 


\s 


* 1 
OS, 


his was declared by an 


” = 
* 


. Fears, and has been 19 years and 
==> Jowe'wonths's widow. - 
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t 3 The Severn Eaſt-India pack- 
2 * et, Captain Kidd, which was 
loſt in the mouth of Bengal river, 
had fiſty- five paſſengers on board, 


_ chiefly Laſcars, out of whom only 


fourteen were ſaved. The follow- 
ing is a liſt of the officers and paſ- 
ſengers- loſt : Captain Kidd, Mr. 


Schobje; chief officer; Mrs. Moore, 


Mrs. Lacey, Major Adderly, Enſign 
Sir Richard Cox, Mr. Ryon, Mr. 
Dunn, and Mr. Friend, one of the 


” 


hon. company's pilots. X 


Extract of a letter from New-York, 
Dia France, dated January 22. 

Congreſt have lately concluded 
a negociation with the court of Liſ- 
bon, in reſpect of trade, by which 
the ſhips and ſubjects of the United 


Siaactes are to have all the privileges 
and immunities of the moſt favoured 


nation in the ports and dominions of 
Portugal, but are excluded from 
bringing away any of its current 
gold coin, under the fame penalties 
as are affixed, in other nations, to 
fuch caſes. Don Ximenes Perrai is 


come to refide here as conſul for the 


- Portugueſe nation; and this treaty 


is to be in force ten years. 
Letters from Conſtantinople im- 


port, that nothing is publicly known 


cConcernin 
Porte's affairs in Egypt; all that 
bas tranſpired for certain is, an order 


the real ſituation of the 


given for a reinforcement of 25,000 
men ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Ca- 


pitan Pacha, to give him an oppor- 


runity of diſengaging himſelf from 


Cairo, where he is in a manner 


+ Cooped up by the rebellious beys. 


Among the illuſtrious perſonage: 
who ſet out from Czarſko Zelo on 
the 18th January, to accompany the 
empreſs in her journey to Cherſon, 
are the Engliſh, Imperial, and 
French minifterss The emperor 
will leave his capital the beginning 
of March, in order to meet the cꝛa- 
rina at the above place. Our letters 
from Peterſburgh alſo add, that the 
Neapolitan ambaſſador has at laſt, 
after an uninterrupted negociation 
of four years, concluded a very ad- 
vantageous treaty between his cout 
and that of Ruſſia. | 


An expreſs arrived from th 
France with an account, that A9 20 
the great caſſoon juſt completed at 
Cherbourg had given way; this 
event had been occaſioned by the 
late violent weſterly winds, which 
— cauſed an uncommon high 
ea. 1 l 80 8 

The following melancho- |, 
ly event happened this day 
about eleven o'clock, in the fore- 
noon, in Woodſtreet, Cheapſide: 
Mr. Owen, one of the ſereant's 
at mace to the ſheriff of London, 
on Thurſday laft arreſted a gentle- 
man for 2001. and upwards, took 
him to' his own houſe, and having 
obſerved ſome marks of infanity 
about him, Mr. Owen had defired 
one of the keepers of the compter's 
ſervants to ſit up with him, but be- 
fore the hour of ten at night, Mr. 
Owen being out, the gentleman 
took the advantage, knocked down 


— 


Mrs. Owen, ſeized the key, and 


made his eſcape, though Mrs. Owen 


ſeized him by the coat flap, ubich 


ave way, and was left in her hand; 
he then purſued him, callin 

thief ! but he got clear off. Mr. Owen 
having intelligence where he was 0 


Sunday 9 went _ — 


ſt, 
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the noiſe, and found a gentleman n 


aſſiſtance and took him, brought him 
home into Wood-ſtreet, where he 
had not been five minutes before he 
took tie opportunity, whilſt Mr. 
Owen and his aſſiſtants were in an 
adjoining room, to cut his throat, 


and in ſuch a manner, that he near- 
y ſevered the head from the body. 


A ſurgeon was immediately ſent for, 
but nothing could fave -him, as he 
died in an inftant. | 

A ſilver coinage, conſiſting of 
ſhillings and ſixpences, to the amount 
of ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, has at length been completed 
in his majeſty's mint at the Tower, 
and on Moody the 5th, part was 
brought to the Bank, and depoſited 
in the treaſury, 5 

On the 8th ult. at a concert before 
the royal family at Naples, the ce- 


lebrated D. Saveria Savilla, well 


known for his wonderful vocal 
powers, being in the act of finging a 
moſt charming air, which was ho- 


pired inſtantaneouſly without a 
eu in one of the moſt exquiſitel 
beautiful paſſages of the ſong. It 
is much eaſier to conceive than de- 
ſcribe the ſurprize which ſuch an 
event occaſioned, fs He 
Paris, Feb. 18. This day Comte 
de Montmorin took the uſual oaths, 
in conſequence of being appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs. 
A very extraordinaty cir- 
cumſtance happened at Co- 
vent-garden theatre on Saturday 
night the 17th, or rather Sunday 
morning. 
Brandon, who reſides at the theatre, 


heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, | 
nd ſome perſon calling very loud, 


is from the interior part of the 


theatre ; he procured a light, and 


Vent to the place where he heard 


durin 
locke 
in his ſleep, fell out of the boxes in- 
to the pit—as it is probable, from 
the ſituation of his hat and cane, 
that he fell from the _ boxes, 
it was highly fortunate t 

not receive much more injury. 


[199 


His hat and cane were 
There is 


in the houſe, and walking 


at he did 


The barons of the Scotch court of 


Exchequer lately determined a queſ- 
tion, Whether the town-councils of 
the royal boroughs of Scotland were 
obliged to account for the public 
money of the borough in exche- 
noured with profound attention, ex- q | 


uer | 
Baron Sir John Dalrymple and 


Baron Steward Montcrief delivered 
their opinions, that, by. the Scotch 
act of parliament, 1535, the town- 
councils were obliged to account for 
the expenditure of the revenue of the 
borough. "ny 


On the other fide, the Lord Chief 


About one o'clock Mr. 


Baron Montgomery, Baron Norton, 


and Baron Gordon, thought the 
AR, 1535, was gone into deſuetude; 
and it was conſequenily found, that 


the town-councils were not obliged 
to account for the revennes of the 
borough. | | 

The barons regretted, ' in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of the royal boroughs of Scot- 


land. and recommended to the bur- 
geſſes to apply to parliament for re- 
dreſs. . 23455 ö 


[NV] 3 A cauſe 


__ 


2 


the pit, much bruized and his fin- 
ger broken. On enquiring how he 
came thither, the only account he 
could give was, that he remembered 
coming to the play in the evening, 
and hanging by his finger on ſome 
place, but had no recolleQion where 
or when. 
found in the upper boxes. 
no doubt but that he fell aſleep 
the performance, and was 
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. The Severn Eaſt-India pack- 

et, Captain Kidd, which was 
loſt in the mouth of Bengal river, 
had” fiſty- ve paſſengers on board, 


_ chiefly Laſcars, out of whom only 


fourteen were ſaved. The follow- 
ing is a liſt of the officers and paſ- 
ſengers- loſt : Captain Kidd, Mr. 


Schobje, chief officer; Mrs. Moore, 


Mrs. Lacey, Major Adderly, Enſign 
Sir Richard Cox, Mr. Ryon, Mr. 
Dunn, and Mr.' Friend, one of the 
hon. company's pilots. | 

Extract of a letter from New-York, 
Dia Frante, dated January 22. 

- + Congreſs have lately concluded 
a negociation with the court of Liſ- 
bon, in reſpect of trade, by which 
the ſhips. and ſubjects of the United 
States are to have all the privileges 
and immunities of the moſt favoured 
nation in the ports and dominions of 
Portugal, but are excluded from 
bringing away any of its current 
gold coin, under the fame penalties 
as are affixed, in other nations, to 
fuch caſes. Don Ximenes Perrai is 


come to reſide here as conſul for the 


Portugueſe nation; and this treaty 


is to be in force ten years. 


Letters from Conſtantinople im- 
port, that nothing is publicly known 
concerning the real ſituation of the 


Porte's affairs in Egypt; all that 


bas tranſpired ſor certain is, an order 
given for a reinforcement of 25,000 
men ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Ca- 
pitan Pacha, to give him an oppor- 


tunity of diſengaging himſelf from 


Cairo, where he is in a manner 


+ Cooped up by the rebellious beys. 
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[ years, and has been 19 years and 
ſome months a widow. - | 


Among the illuſtrious perſonage: 
who ſet out from Czarſko Zelo on 
the 18th January, to accompany the 
empreſs in her journey to Cherſon, 
are the Engliſh, Imperial, and 
French minifterss The emperor 
will leave his capital the beginning 
of March, in order to meet the cza- 
rina at the above place. Our letters 
from Peteiſburgh alſo add, that the 
Neapolitan ambaſſador has at laſt, 
after an uninterrupied negociation 
of four years, concluded a very ad- 
vantageous treaty between his coun 
and that of Ruſſia. | | 


An expreſs arrived from 
France with an account, that 
the great caſſoon juſt completed at 
Cherbourg had given way ; this 


toth. 


event had been occaſioned by the 


late violent wefterly winds, which 
e. nn 6 

The following melancho- 
ly event happened this day 
about eleven o'clock, in the fore- 
noon, in Woodſtreet, Cheapſide: 
Mr. Owen, one of the ſerjeant's 
at mace to the ſheriff of London, 
on Thurſday laſt arreſted a gentle- 
man for 2ool. and upwards, took 
him to' his own houſe, and having 
obſerved ſome marks of infanity 
about him, Mr. Owen had defired 
one of the keepers of the compter's 
ſervants to fit up with him, but be- 
fore the hour of ten at night, Mr. 
Owen being out, the gentleman 
took the advantage, knocked down 
Mrs. Owen, ſeized the key, and 
made his eſcape, though Mrs. Owen 
ſeized him by the coat flap, which 

ave way, and was left in her hand; 
he then purſued him, 1 
thief! but he got clear off. Mr. Owen 
having intelligence where he was on 
Sunday morning, went with ſome 


had cauſed an uncommon high | 


11th. 


aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance and took him, brought him 
home into Wood-ſtreet, where he 
had not been five minutes before he 
took the opportunity, whilſt Mr. 


Owen and his aſſiſtants were in an 


adjoining room, to cut his throat, 
and in ſuch a manner, that he near- 


| 1 the head from the body. 


ſurgeon was immediately ſent for, 
but nothing could ſave him, as he 
died in an inſtant. | 

A ſilver coinage, conſiſting of 
ſhillings and ſixpences, to the amount 
of ſeventy-five thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, has at length been completed 


in his majeſty's mint at the Tower, 


and on Monday the 5th, part was 
brought to the Bank, and depoſited 
jn the treaſury, | 2 
On the 8th ult. at a concert before 
the royal family at Naples, the ce- 


lebrated D. Saveria Savilla, well 


known for his wonderful vocal 
powers, being in the act of finging a 
moſt charming air, which was ho- 
noured with profound attention, ex- 
pired inſtantaneouſly without a 
* in one of the moſt exquiſitel 

beautiful paſſages of the ſong. It 
is much eaſier to conceive than de- 


ſcribe the ſurprize which ſuch an 


event occaſioned, | bo 
Paris, Feb. 18. This day Comte 
de Montmorin took the uſual oaths, 
in conſequence of being appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs. 
* A very extraordinaty cir- 
* cumftance happened at Co- 
vent-garden theatre on Saturday 
night the 19th, or rather Sunday 


morning. About one o'clock Mr. 


Brandon, who reſides at the theatre, 
heard a violent noiſe in the houſe, 
and ſome perſon calling very loud, 


# from the interior part of the 
theatre ; he procured a light, and 
Went to the place where he heard 
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the noiſe, and found a gentleman in 
the pit, much bruized and his fin- 
ger broker. On enquiring how his 
came thither, the only account he 
could give was, that he remembered 
coming to the play in the. evening, 
and hanging by his finger on ſome 
place, but had no recolleQion where 
or when. 
found in the upper boxes. 
no doubt but that he fell aſleep 
during the performance, and was 
loeke 
in his ſleep, fell out of the boxes in- 
to the pit —as it is probable, from 
the ſituation of his hat and cane, 
that he fell from the 1 boxes, 
it was highly fortunate t 

not receive much more injury. 


His hat and cane were 
There is 


in the houſe, and walking 


at he did 


The barons of the Scotch court of 


Exchequer lately determined a queſ- 
tion, Whether the town-councils of 


the royal boroughs of Scotland were 
obliged to account for the public 
—_ of the borough in exche- 
1 | | 


q 

Baron Sir John. Dalrymple and 
Baron Steward Montcrief delivered 
their opinions, that, by. the Scotch 


act of parliament, 1535, the town- 


councils were obliged to account for 
the expend 


penditure of the revenue of the 
borough. Ao 
On the other fide, the Lord Chief 


Baron Montgomery, Baron Norton, 


and Baron Gordon, thought the 


AQ, 1535, was gone into deſuetude; 


and it was conſequently found, that 


the town-councils were not obliged 
to account for the revenues of the 
borough. 

The barons regretted, ' in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, the mal-adminiſtra- 
tion of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land. and recommended to the bur- 
pls to apply to parliament for re- 
dteſs. Weg | 
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| A cauſe was tried in the 
court of Exchequer, of ſome 
conſequence to the trading part of 
the community. The action was 


brought by Mr, Steward, an eminent 


perfumer, of Broad-ſtreet, in the 
city, againſt Mr. Gale, a reſpectable 
merchant in the ſame place. It ap- 
peared that the ok of the de- 


fendant had given two diſtinct writ- 
ten orders for articles in the buſineſs 


of the plaintiff; and that ſubſequent 
to this, the defendant himſelf had 
in perſon given a third order for 
goods of a fimilar kind; and upon 
application being made for pay- 
ment of the whole, he expreſſed 
ſome ſurprize at the two former or- 


ders, as they were not made under 
bis ſanction, and at the ſame time 


refuſed to pay for what had been 
thus received without his concur- 


rence. It was ſtated on the part of 


the plaintiff, that he had ſufficient 


claim for payment, on the ground 


of the orders having been brought 


by the acting clerk of the defendant's 


houſe, and that if any clerk was 
veſted with a power of tranſacting 


ſuch buſineſs for his principal, that 
principal muſt be reſponſible for the 


conlequences of ſuch an indiſcreet 


delegation. On the part of the de- 


ſendant it was ſtated, that the order 


in queſtion was ſubſcribed by his 
brother, who was gone to the Bay 


of Honduras, and that as the defen- 


dant received no part of the articles 
in queſtion, and had in reality given 
no order upon the ſubject, he ought 
not to ſuffer for a debt that was con- 
trated by another. Upon a tho- 


rough examination into the affair, 


had 


however, it appeared clear to the 


court, that as the defendant's clerk 
received no directions from his 


maſter againſt ordering goods on the 


part of the brother, that as the de- 
fendant was a part - owner in the veſ- 
ſel that conveyed away the goods, 
and that as there was no ſpecific diſ- 
tinction of chriſtian name upon the 
door of the defendant, to ſhew whe- 
ther in his commercial character he 
acted for himſelf, or under a firm, 
there was ſufficient ground for the 
plaintiff to truſt the clerk of the de- 
tendant, and for demanding pay- 
went. This cauſe was deemed an 
intereſting one, as involving conſe- 
quences that might affect the trad- 
ing world ; and was therefore am- 
ply inveſtigated, and finally deeided 
in favour of the plaintiff. Much 
ingenuity was exerted on both fides, 
and the matter took up the diſcuſ- 
fion of nearly three hours. The 
counſel for the plaintiff were Meſſ. 
Newnham and Plumer. Mr, Rous 
was counſel for the defendant. - 
DizD.—in the 100th year of his 
age, Levi Whitehead, of Bramham, 
in the Weſt Riding of the county of 
York. He was formerly noted for 
ſwiftneſs in running, having won the 
buck's head for ſeveral years at 
Caſtle Howard, given oe the grand- 
father of the preſent Earl of Car- 
liſle. He alſo won the five * 
Anne's guineas, given by William 
Aiſleby, Eſq; of Studley, near Rip- 
pon, beating the then noted Indian, 
and nine others, ſelected to ſtart 
againſt him. In his 22d year, he 
ran four miles over Bramham Moor 
in 19 minutes; and, what is ſtil 
more remarkable, in his ggth and 
96th years, he frequently walked 
from Brawham to Tadcaſter, four 


miles, in an hour. He retained hi 


faculties to the laſt. - 

In the pariſh of Alberbuy, 
Shropſhire, Catherine Jeffreys, wr 
dow, aged 104. The noted of 


Par 


i- 


riſh, ri 


Par was a native of the ſame pa- 


— Ow 


Benjamin 
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f. Were executed in the Old 
i. Bailey, purſuant to ſentence, 
Sophia Pringle, John Fatt, John Ball, 
aſh, Charles Franklin, 
Richard Notley, Robert Richard- 
ſon, Luke Hurſt, and John Mar- 
ſhall. 

Sophia Pringle, the unhappy wo- 
man convicted of forgery at a former 


ſeſſions, for two hours prior to her 


execution was in ſtrong convulſive 
fits. The ſheriffs, judging that her 
being placed upon the ſcaffold with 


the others, doomed to the ſame fate, 


might have interrupted their devo- 


tion, kept her within the priſon un- 
til a few minutes before eight. 
When orders were ſent for her to be 


conducted from her cell, ſhe again 
fainted, and was obliged to be 
brought forth by the ſerjeants at 
mace, She was ſupported on ei- 
ther fide by two men, until the ſcaf- 


fold dropped, and put a period to 


her exiſtence. She was dreſſed in 
plain mourning, and had a kind of 
veil over her face, which being re- 
moved, her head appeared very 
neatly dreſſed in a morning cap. 
Her deplorable ſituation affected the 
ſpectators with the moſt poignant 
grief, every one preſent lamenting 
her miſerable end. E 


Samuel Burt, a capital convict, 


who had reſuſed accepting his ma- 
Jeſty's mercy on condition of tranſ- 
portation, being ſet to the. bar, and 
the conditional pardon read to him, 
after an apology for ſuch his refu- 
fal, and the motives inducing him 
thereto, - humbly thanking bis ma- 
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jeſty for his goodneſs to ſo poor an 
obj 
ſame. 5 
Was tried. a ſecond time at 
Guildhall, before Mr. Juſtice 
Buller and a ſpecial jury, the great 
cauſe relative to the tea fold by Meſſ. 
Voute, of Amſterdam, to the Eaſt- 
India Company, and which amounted 
in value to above a million ſterling. 
The company (till contended, that, 
under the contract, they were not 


3d. 


obliged to receive any tea of the 


denomination of very ordinary, _ 

It appeared in the cleareſt man- 
ner, from the evidence, that there 
are nine deſcriptions of the qualities 
of tea ; conſequently one ninth part 
is ſomething more than eleven per 
cent. but the company objected to 
more than three per cent. of very 
ordinary, inſtead of eleven per cent. 
which Meſſ. Voute were entitled to 
deliver. Alſo, that the company 
ſold, at every ſale, very ordinary 


tea, and frequently of qualities infe- 


rior to very ordinary; the execution, 


—— 


therefore, of the contract on the 


art of Meſſ. Voute, appeared to 
fair and honourable. 

The judge ſummed up the evi- 
dence with great ability and correQ- 
neſs, and the jury, without going 
out of court, gave a ſecond verdict 
in favour of Meſſ. Voute. 

The landgrave of Heſſe th 
Caſſel has taken poſſeſſion of n 
the eſtates occupied by the late 
Count de la Lippe Buckebourg, 
whoſe ſon and heir, aſſiſted by the 
privy counſellor of his father, fled 
by night to Minden, taking with 
him the archives. The dowager is 
kept as a priſoner. To juſt thi 
proceeding, the landgrave of 


alledges, that the deceaſed count 
was a baſtard, got by his father on 
| a woman 
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2 woman named Frieſenhauſen: but 


on the ſide of the dowager and ber 


o - 


| ſoh, it is contended, that this alle- 
” gation has been rejected twice al- 


ready by two ſucceffive judgments 
of the fupreme tribunal of 03 om 
ire. The troops of the landgrave 


ave obliged the officers of the de- 
ceaſed count to take the oaths of 
fidelity to their maſter ; and being 
three regiments of infantry, three 


of cavalry, and a corps of hp 


they are ſufficient to keep the ſu 
jects in obedience, and to remain 
maſters, unleſs ſome higher power 


interpoſes in behalf of the young 


prince. 
Vienna, March 20th. An impe- 


rial edi has been publiſhed here, 


dated the 8th inftant, prohibiting 
the importation into any of the Au- 
ſtrian deminions of hardware, cut- 
lery, turnery, toys, ſtationary, cord- 
age, whalebone, leather gloves, rib- 
bons, cottons, linens, watches, fans, 
thread, ſadlery, &c. unleſs by indi- 
viduals for their own uſe, and not 
for fale; but cambricks, gauves, 
muſlins, and lawns, are permitted 
to be imported by paſſport for ſale. 


paying a duty of (ix florins per pound 


weight. 
Extract 


« On 


of a private letter, dated 
Paris, March 25. . 
the 23d inftant, the fon of 


the emperor of Cochin- China was 


weren to his majeſty, by the 
lareſchal de Caftries. The prince 
ly child is in his 9th year; he fell 


on his knees before the king, who 


took him up in his arms, whilſt two 
of the child's relations lay proſtrate 
with their foreheads to the ground. 
He had in his train three pages, and 
next to him ſtood the milfionary 
biſhop, - who accompanied him to 
France. The young prince ſtaid at 
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court the whole day, 'and made him- 
ſelf a welcome gueſt. He is much 
more gracefu] in his deportment 
than is cuſtomary at his tender 
years. His dreſs confiſts of a looſe 
muſlin robe, covered with a kind of 


a mantle of gold tiſſue. It appears, 


from the account given by the 
prince's followers, that the uſu 
of the ſovereignty is the colleQor of 
cuſtoms and taxes. The dethroned 
emperor has retired to the remoteſt 
part of his dominions, towards the 
ſea. There the unfortunate mo- 
narch, who has not yet completed 
his zoth year, defends himſelf at the 
head of a handful of truſty ſubjects, 
who have followed his fortunes. He 
has, it is ſaid, proudly rejected all 
aſſiſtance offered to him by the Dutch 
and Engliſh ; the biſhop above men- 
tioned having perſuaded him to 
place no confidence but on his moſt 
chriftian majeſty.” _ ; 
From Leghorn we learn, that on 
the 27th of February, the largeft 
galley in the ſervice of the Dey of 
Algiers, which had committed the 


greateſt depredation off that port, 


was taken, after an obſtinate com- 
bat, by a Malteſe man of war, and 
brought ſafe into harbour. Great 
numbers were killed on both ſides. 
The Malteſe captain and moſt of 
his officers were wounded. As to 
the Algerines, they have been loſt 
almoſt to a man, and their com- 
manders killed in the action. Both 


ſhips are repreſented as being in the 


moſt deplo:able condition. The 
treaſure found on board the Algerine 


is immenſe, and moſtly conſiſts of 


Portugueſe coin. ; | 
A verdict was given againſt Lord 
Cowper at the laſt fittings after 
term, in which the mercantile and 
tradin rt of the community are 
porn | ſeriouſly 


bo; 
brought his action for goods fold and 


ferioully eoneerned. His Lordſhip 


had, at ſeveral] times, ordered par- 


| cels of diamonds to be ſent to him 


abroad by the conveyance of the 
general poſt, which were ſometimes 
inſuxed, and ſometimes not, accord- 
ing to his lordſhip's order. The 
laſt parcel ordered was worth one 
thouſand pounds, the order for which 
did not dire& infurance to be made ; 
but it was delivered as uſual at the 
General Poſt-office. Theſe jewels 
never coming to the noble lord's 
hands, he poſitively refuſed to pay 
for them, or even te (ſtand half the 
upon Which the jeweller 


delivered. | 

Upon this action the queſtion was, 
whether the delivery at the Poſt-of- 
tice was good; and the court was 
of opinion, that, as inſurance was 
not directed by the defendant's order, 
the delivery at the Poſt-office was 
virtually a delivery to him ; in con- 
lequence of which the jury brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiff of 
loool. | 

Died.—A few days ago, at Craig- 
end of Glins, pariſh of Baltron, 
Scotland, Elizabeth Fiſher, in the 
103d year of her age. She retain- 
ed her faculties to the laſt, and was 
n the fields with her grand-child 
in her arms a few hours before her 
death. | | | 
Lately, Dr. Baylis, phyſician to 


the late and preſent king of Pruſſia. 


He was a native of England. | 


r 
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Was delivered in to the 


9 Admiralty board, the accounts 


from the commiſſioners, and other 
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laſt week at Kingſton, the fo 


derers ſecured , 
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officers of his majeſty's dock-yards. 
Alſo a ſtate of the ordinary of the 
navy on the laſt day of March; by 
which it appears there are, in the ſe- 
veral ordinaries of Plymouth, Portſ- 
mouth, and in the river Thames and 
Medway, 125 ſhips of the line, 13 
of 50 guns, 109 frigates, 58 floops 
and cuiters—— Total, 305 ſhips in 
ordinary. | 


On the trial of Michael Caſey, 
James Marſhall, and Edward Loni- 


gen, executed on Saturday morning, 
April the 7th, at Hind Common, 
purſuant to their ſentence, at the aſ- 
ſizes for the county of —_ held 

lowing 
circumſtances were proved, which 
were alſo corroborated by the con- 
feſſion of the priſoners — that they 
were failors out of employment— 
and that on, their road to Portſmouth 
they met with the deceaſed, who was 
alſo a ſailor, and who having ſome 
money, and they none, agreed to 
bear the expences of the journey. 
Upon their coming to Hind Com- 
mon, near the Devil's Punch-bow], 


Caſey knocked the deceaſed down : 


they then ſtripped him, and agreed 
each of them to have two cuts at 
his throat, which cruel reſolution 
they put into effect, and then rolled 
the body into the Devil's Punch- 
bowl. Two countrymen, who had 


concealed themſelves behind a hedge, 


were ſpeQators of the hornd deed, 
who following them at a diſtance, 
gave the alarm, and had the mur- 


Faris, April 10. On Sunday 
evening his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
was pleaſed to remove Monſ. de Ca- 
Jonne from the office of compiroller 
general of the finances, and on 


Monday evening Monf. de Four- _ 
queux,  counſelior of tate, was ap- 


pointed 


- 
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5 pointed to ſucceed him. His ma- 


jjeſty has alſo thought proper to dit- 
* — Monſ. de ak from his 
office of garde des ſceaux, and 
Monſ. de Lamoignon, one of the 
preſidents of the parliament of Pa- 
11s, is named to ſucceed him. 
Monf. d' Aligre, firſt preſident of 
the parliament of Paris, has re- 
tired. | 
Hereford, April 26. On Wed- 
neſday laſt, the 18th inftant, at the 
great ſeſſions holden in Cow-bridge, 
for the county of Glamorgan, Wil- 
lam Owen, and Cornelius Gorton, 
were found guilty of murder, 
The caſe of William Owen was 
an extraordinary one; in its cir- 
cumſtances very much reſemblin 
that of Mr. Hackman and Mi 
Kay. He had paid his addreſſes to 
Mary Harris, the deceaſed, and had 
been well received ; but, owing to 
the interference of his friends, they 
had been afterwards diſcontinued, 
and all connexion between the par- 
ties broken off: ſo ſtrong however 
was his attachment, that he was 


obliged to renew the courtſhip ; but 


ſuch was her reſentment of his for- 
mer conduct, in deſerting her at the 
inſtance of his relations, that ſhe 
perſiſted in declining any further 
communication with him; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that the ex- 


ceis of his paſſion, and the fury of 


diſappointment, precipitated him 
upon this act of deſperation. The 
deceaſed was ſervant to Mr. Hill, 
at Merthyr-Tydfil; ſhe was ſeen 


about nine in the evening of the 


firſt inſtant, talking with the pri- 
ſoner before the kitchen- window of 
Mr. Cockſlent, next door neighbour 
to Mr. Hill; and, in the kitchen, 
a converſation was heard in a tone 
of voice that indicated ſome diſpute 


or difference ; then a woman's voice 
was heard crying out very loud; 
and the deceaſed. almoſt inftant!y 


came into the kitchen ſtreaming 


with blood from her neck, fell into 
the arms of Mr. Cockſlent's gar- 
dener, and in half an hour expired. 
She appeared to have received a 
ſtab in her neck, two inches deep, 
with a ſharp- pointed knife. He was 
found guilty principally upon his 
own confeſſion, . which was (upon 
being aſked whether he had abuſed 
| her more than this unlucky blow) 


l did not touch her any more 


than that unhappy blow: I loved 
her in my heart, and I am willing 
to die 2 her ſake.” When ap- 
prehended by Mr. Cockſlent, he 
laid, *©* You need not hold me; I 
was not going to run away.” He 
earneſtly requeſted to ſee the body, 
and has ſince his conviction entreated 


to be buried in the ſame grave with 


the deceaſed. 

On the 21 of laſt month, John 
Hodgſon, a ſoldier, aged 26, was 
executed at Buſhmire, in Suffolk, 
for a highway robbery. He con- 
feſſed, at the gallows, that within 
the laſt fix years he enliſted 98 
times, with different recruiting par- 
ties in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land ; that he received, as bounty- 
money, 597 guineas ; that he ſel- 
dom remained with the party. more 
than two days; and that he com- 
mitted a number of robberies, by 


which he gained 2361. 14s. 8d. 


He was a moſt extraordinary cha- 
rater. He kept a regular account 
of his receipts and diſburſements, 
and died worth 80 pounds, which 
he took care to transfer to a fa- 
vourite female previous to his trial. 
He was taken up three times for de- 
ſertion, and received 350 laſhes at 

/ Colcheſter, 


— 


Colcheſter, which he bore without 


even ſo much as a ſigh. 

Calcutta, OR. 12. The follow- 
ing melancholy accident ſhews that 
a tyger is not always deterred from 
approaching fire. A ſmall veſſel 
from Ganjam to this port, being 
longer on her paſſage than was ex- 
pected, ran out of proviſions and 
water: being near the Saugar Iſland, 
the Europeans, fix in number, went 
on ſhore in ſearch of refreſhments, 
there being ſome cocoa-nuts on the 
ſand, in queſt of which they ſtray- 
ed a conſiderable way in-land. Night 
coming on, and the veſſel being at 
a diſtance, it was thought more ſafe 
to take up their night's lodging in 
the ruins of an old pagoda, than to 
return to the veſſel A large fire 
was lighted, and an agreement 
made, that two of the number 
ſhould keep watch by turns, to alarm 
the reſt in caſe of danger, which 
they had reaſon to apprehend from 
the wild appearance of the place. 
It happened to fall ro the lot of one 
Dawſon, late a filverſmith and en- 
graver in this town, to be one of 
the watch, In the night a tyger 
darted over the fire upon this unfor- 
tunate young man, and in ſpring- 
ing off with him, ſtruck its head 
againſt the fide of the pagoda, 
which made it and its prey rebound 
upon the fire, on which they rolled 
over one another once or twice be- 
fore he was carried off. 
morning, the thigh bones and legs 
of the unfortunate victim were found 
at ſome diſtance ; the former ſtript 
of its fleſh, and the latter ſhocking- 

mangled. 

The comedy of the Way to 
Keep Him, with ſeveral other 
dramatic pieces, have been lately 
Performed at Richmond- houſe. 


20th 


In the 
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The following were the Dramatis 
Perſonæ: AT, | | 
Lovemore, Lord Derby. 
Sir Brilliant Faſhion, Hon. Mr. 

ES | | Edgecombe, 
Sir Baſhful Conſtant, Major Arabin. 
William, Sir Harry En- 


i | glefield. 
Sideboard, Mr. Campbell. 
Widow Belmour, Hon. Mrs. Ho- 

bart. 


Hon. Mrs. Da- 


mer. 


Mrs. Lovemore, 


Lady Conſtant, * : Camp- 
: 4 e i ? 
Muſlin, Mrs. Bruce. 


Havre, April 23. Monſ. Pirneu's 
ſcheme for clearing the mouth of 
the Seine, has been lately begun 
upon, and is carried on with unte- 
mitting vigour and effect. The 
veſſels employed in this buſineſs, 
and which were ready in the early 
part of this month, have already 
raiſed a vaſt quantity of mud, and 
much more of gravel and ballaſt. 
In addition to the 200 galley-ſlaves 
at firſt employed, 300 more from 
different parts of the kingdom have 
been added, and they are daily em- 
ployed in ſcreening and otherwiſe 
preparing the ſtuff which is raiſed, 

efſels, from the ſmalleſt fize up to 
five hundred tons burthen, wall, 
when it is completed, go up to 
Rouen with ſafety. 3 

DiE D.— The celebrated actreſs 
Mrs. Yates, | 


— 


5 M A Y. 
A few days ago, the ſhip 
Friends Goodwill, with a car- it, 
o from Newcaſtle, in the river 
elaware, bound to Briſtol, put into 
Croſshaven, in the county o Corke, * 

| t 


he 
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the maſter of which reports hat 


every thing remained quiet through 
out the Thirteen Provinces on the 
12th of April, the day he failed, 
the rebellion being extinguiſhed 
without much bloodſhed: That con- 
greſs had iſſued a proclamation, of- 


fering a free pardon to all concern- 


ed in the late diſturbances, 1 
Capt. Shea, who is ſuppoſed to be 
flying in various diſguiſes from place 
to place. This adventurer aimed 
at no leſs than overturning the go- 
vernment, and involving the Ame- 
rican provinces in a freth civil war. 
He is faid to be about 35 years of 
age, and a native of Kilkenny, 
which he left ſome time ago, to 
better his fortune in the weſtern 
world. He is now, probably, en- 


daeavouring to get to ſome ſea port, 


but can ſcarce hope to evade a diſ- 
covery, as diligent ſearch is making 
after him, and all ſtrangers are 
ſtrictly examined at every town and 
. croſs-road. DEG 

Paris, May 3. On Monday the 
grand ceremony de la Benediction des 
drappeaux (of bleſſing the colours) 
was held at Notre Þawe, the ca- 
thedral of Paris, before the great- 
eſt concourſe of people ever aſſem- 
bled in that church on a fimilar 
occaſion. There were thirty-fix new 
colours to receive the benediction, 
twenty-four for the French, and 
twelve for the Swiſs guards, The 
whole corps of each, preceded by 
their generals, attended in new uni- 
forms. The muſic, compoſed of 
the varieties of wind inſtruments, 
. Inſpired the aſſembly with martial 
ardour, and was liſtened to with 
rapture. The archbiſhop, who pro- 
nounced the bleſſing on thoſe em- 
blematical ſupports of Gallic ho- 


nour, ſeemed delighted in perform- 
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ing this part of his function. This 
ceremony takes place every fourth 
year, a few days before the king's 
review, that” the new dreſſes may 
ſerve for both. The proceſſion was 
very noble, and formed the fineſt 
and moſt perfect coup d eil ever be- 
held. All the regiments were drawn 
up in the aiſles of that capacious 
church, which is almoſt as large as 
Weſtminſter-abbey; and double 
rows of grenadiers formed two beau- 
tiful hedges on each fide of the mid- 
dle aiſle. The bulk of the people 
filled ſome of the other aiſles, and 
the people of faſhion were in the 
long galleries that extend from the 
entrance gate up to the chief altar 


and the choir. When the ceremony 


was over, and Marſhal Biron was 
returning, the ſoldiers could not, 
even in the church, be prevented 


from teſtifying their attachment to 


this venerable and brave chieftain, 

Came on at Huntingdon th 
the election for a member of ro 
parliament for that borough, in the 
room of Lancelot Brown, Eſq; who 
is gone the tour of Europe, when 
John Willet Payne, 15 a captain 
in the royal navy, was elected with- 
out oppoſition. 

A large ſeizure, conſiſting 
of zoo caſks of Spirits, and 
a quantity 


houſe warehouſe at Southampton, by | 
the Roſe cutter. together with a large | 
boat, and fix men, who had violent- | 

| 


ly beat the offic-r. that ſeized the 


fame; and on Mo y laſt they were 
committed by a juilice of the county 7 
to Wincheſter gaol. by 
They were conveying to Win- 
cheſter in two coaches, guarded by 


16 men well armed; but when they 


had proceeded about four miles, 8 
man, 


19th. | 
of tea, wine, and to- | 
bacco, was brought to the Cuſtom- | 


F301 
man, on the approach of the coaches, 
blew a horn; upon which a body of 
inen, to the number of 3o, well 
mounted, and diſguiſed, having their 
faces blacked, and handkerchiefs 
tied round them, with each a brace 
of piſtols and a blunderbuſs, came 

allopping over the heath from 
45 s Wood, and demanded the 
priſoners, ' ſaying they were their 
ood and faithful ſervants, and un- 
Fi they. were immediately releaſed, 
the conſequences would be fatal. 
The priſoners thereupon rufhed from 
the coaches, and wele carried off in 
F» 
q The Houſe of Lords con- 
22d. firmed the judgment of the 
lord chancellor, and the chief juſ- 
tices Mansfield and Loughborough, 
which reverſed the decree of the 
court of Exchequer, and determined 
the important affair of Sutton and 
Johnſton, in favour of the latter. 
26th. . The celebrated Mr. Phil- 
4. lidor, whoſe unrivalled ex- 
cellence at the game of cheſs has 
been long diſtinguiſhed, invited the 


meinbers of the cheſs club, and the 


amateurs in general of that amuſe- 
ment, to be preſent on Saturday the 


.-26th of April, at a ſpectacle of the 


. moft curious kind, as it was to diſ- 


lay a very wonderful faculty of the 
uman mind. 3 
In conſequence of this invitation, 


thirty gentlemen and three ladies 
attended Mr, Phillidor at Parſlo's 


in St. James's-ſtreet, where in their 
preſence, with his eyes cloſed he 
contended, with two gentlemen at 
the ſame time, who had each a cheſs- 
board, and who may, perhaps, be 
deemed the firſt players in Europe 


next to himſelf. 


Count Bruhl was his adver fary at 


one board, and Mr. Bowdler at the 
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other, and to each he allowed the 
firſt move. 

The games commenced at ten 
minutes after two o'clock, and laſted 
exactly one hour and forty minutes. 

The manner in which theſe games 
were played, was alternately as to 
each move.—-Count Bruhl began, 
and mentioned aloud the move he 
had made. Mr. Phillidor then di- 
rected his repreſentative, and ſo 
proceeded to the concluſion of both 
games. 3 | 

The game with the count was 
drawn, and Mr. Bowdler was ſuc- 
ceſsful in the other, owing to the 
quickneſs with which the earlier 
moves in both games were made, 
and to the extreme fimilarity in the 
ſituation of the piece. towards the 
commencement ; for. if the games 
had leſs reſembled each other, Mr. 
Phillidor would have preſerved a 


more diſtin& recollection. 


The idea of the intellectual 1a 
bour that was paſſing in the mind 
of Mr. Phillidor, ſuggeſted a pai 
ful perception to the ſpectator. ieh 
however, was quite unneceſſary, as 
he ſeldom pauſed half a minute, aud 
ſeemed to undergo little mental fa- 
tizue, being ſomewhat jocoſe through 
the whole, and uttering-oecaſtonally 
many pleaſantries that diverted the 
company. The whole paſſed in the 
French language. 8 

The firſt act of the 1 | 28th 
muſical feſtival in Weft- 
minſter-abbey commenced with the 
overture from Eſther and Dettingen 
Te Deum, which was performed 
with wonderſul excellence. The 
band was all force and correctneſs, 


and the vocal perſormers contri- 


buted a powerful aſſiſtance. Mr, 
Parry, in * Thou art the King of - 
glory,” was not ſufficiently * 

| e 
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We would adviſe him in future not 


When thou tookeſt upon thee to 
deliver man,” employed the powers 
of Mr. Kelly; but whether his not 
being accuſtomed to ſing in ſo large 
a place, or before ſo full an audi- 
ence, had any influence upon his 
ſpirits, we know not : it is certain, 
that though be deferves reſpectable 
mention, the expectation which his 
repute had excited, was not tho- 
roughly gratified, —Meflrs. Saville, 
Knyvitt, Norris, and Harriſon, diſ- 
played conſiderable merit in their 
reſpective parts through this act; 
but we lamented that the latter had 
not a more diftin& ſcope for his in- 
tereſting powers. 1 
The grand funeral anthem led on 
the ſecond part, and nothing can be 
conceived wore affectingly ſolemg. 
During the brit chorus, ſome inaccu- 
racy happened reſpecting the time; 
but whether this aroſe from the te- 
nors, or ſome other principal in- 
firuments, we were not near enough 
to diſcaver. In this act, the chorus 


from Samfon, 
Hear Jacob's God, Jehovah hear!“ 


was moſt prominently excellent. 
Signora Storace fung, © Every day 
will 1 give thanks to thee,“ with 
great correctneſs but we muſt de- 
clare, which we do without any par- 
tial bias, that her voice is really 
not calculated for the requiſite ſtyle” 
of ſinging. It wants that ener 

and fulneſs fo neceſſary to impreſs 


a place. 
- ©  Fhe firſt grand concerto intro- 
duced the third act. Rubinelli fol- 
jowed with the recitative, ** Jeho- 
vabh crowned with glory bright,” 


to draw back the time ſo much. 


Pious orgies, pious airs,” was 


charming, that it is totally beyond 
deſcription. This ſong immediate- 


ing. The whole terminated with 
the grand chorus from Samſon, 0 


the feelings, particularly in ſo large 


from Eſther, which he delivered 
with an uncommon degree of ex. 
preſſion.— His voice, which may be 
deemed the fineſt contralto in this 
country, entirely filled the abbey 
and was wonderfully touching. The 
grand chorus, *He comes, he comes, 
to end our woes!“ was indeſcriba- 
bly excellent. —Harrifon, in * 0 
come let us worſhip,” from the an- 
thems, fully exerted all that charm- 
ing and pathetic taſte for which he 
is juſtly diſtinguiſned; and after the 
immediate choruſſes, Rubinelli ex- 
preſſed with moſt beautiful effect, 
Return, O God of Hoſts!“ from 
Samſon. To Mara, only one ſong, 


aſſigned, and the manner in which 
ſhe ſung it was indeed ſo exquiſitely 


ly ſucceeded the grand chorus from 
Samſon, * Fix'd in his' everlaſting 
ſeat,” which was peculiarly ſublime; 
but the great powers of Mara to- 
tally effaced its impreſſions, and ar- 
reſted the mind as much as if it had 
been the firſt time of her perform- 


W >. oe rome. aa» See — 


God, who in thy heavenly hand,” 
which was executed with ſuch augu 

force, that the audience was wrap- 
ped in a kind of ecſtacy, that wholly 


abſorbed every faculty. 


The choice of the muſic deſerves 


great approbation, and it is hardly 
poſſible to do juſtice to Mr. Bates, 


who poſſeſſes à fort of animation in 


his mode of conducting a band, that 
produces an ardent ſympathy in the, 


performers; though it muſt be own- 
ed, that his zeal was not ſufficiently | 
rewarded yeſterday, as many of them 


were not fo alert as they ſhould have 
been in riſing to their parts, and 


ſome 


ſome indeed violated the decorum 
of che place by indecently prattling 


with each other. 


The place was moſt largely at- 
tended, Their majeſties, with all 
the royal family, except the prince 
of Wales, were preſent, and moſt 


of the rank and faſhion of the 


country, The duke of Cumber- 
land fat in the ſame place with the 
directors. | | 

We underſtand there was a de- 
mand from the public of five hun- 
dred more tickets, which was re- 
jected, in order that the compa- 
ny might enjoy the moſt perfect ac- 
commodation. - 


— —_— 


JUNE. 


A very capital ſhip is under 
repair at the king's yard at 
Deptford, for the intended voyage 
to the Society Iflands, for the pur- 
poſe of tranſporting the bread-fruit 
trees to the Weſt Indies. A large 
ſpace is prepared between the decks 
to receive the trees with their na- 
tive ſoil. A room is alſo to be fit- 
ted up for an aſtronomer, who will 
go out under the patronage of his 


_ majeſty, te make obſervations on 


the comet that is expected to appear 
in the year 1788, - 
gth A trial of a ſingular nature 
took place at the court of 
King's Bench, Weſtminſter, before 
Mr. Juſtice Buller, and a ſpecial 
jury. An action was brought by 
Ann Pigeon againſt Meſſrs. Ham- 
merſly and Moreland, bankers, Pall 
Mall, for an uſurious contract in 
taking more than five per cent. diſ- 
count, contrary to the ſtatute. The 


action was laid for fifteen thouſand 


Pounds, being treble the value of 
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the bills ſo diſcounted. + The evi- 
dence on the part of the plaintiff 
was J. M. Millea, who is at preſent, 
it appeared, a priſoner in the King's 
Bench, but who ſome tine fince had 
tranſacted buſineſs to a large amount 
at the bank of the defendants. In 
the month of May, 1786, he ap- 
plied for the purpole of diſcounting 
three ſeveral bills to the amount of 
5000l. being the acceptance of Mr. 
Cazalet, a merchant in the city, at 
four, five, and fix months date. 
They complied with his requeſt; 
but inſtead of the caſh which he was 
entitled to receive, as having paid 
the full diſcount, they paid him 
with their own acceptances at ſixty 
days ſight; and this it was contend- 
ed was an overcharge, to the amount 
of theſe two months intereſt on the 
ſum diſcounted. 1275 
In reply, it was proved on the 
part of the defendants, that the 
evidence, on being aſked how he 
would be paid, had made choice of 
theſe acceptances in preference. to 
caſh ; and that he himſelf had ante- 
dated the checks, to make it appear 
as if they had been tranimitted \ ac 
Dublin; and it was urged, | that 
theſe acceptances were equivalent 
to caſh, as if they had been pre- 
ſented at any time, even within the 
ſixty days, he would immediately 
have been paid thę full amount. 
Exceptions were alſo taken to the 
credibility of Millea as a party in- 
tereſted in the cauſe, it being fully 
pony that the plaintiff now coha- 
ited with him in priſon, and that 
pre to his confinement they had 
generally received as man ang 
wife. From theſe conſiderations the 
jury, with the fulleſt approbation of 
the court, inſtantly found a verdit . 
for the defendants. 


At 


lath. At the January ſeſſion of 
Aen. aol delivery, holden at the 
Old Baif:y 1787, John Moffat was 
indicted for forging and uttering a 
bill of exchange, in the words and 
figures following, with intention to 
defraud one William Ball. 
Nary-Office, Dec. 21, 1786. 


Sir 


2 — 


IS Seven days after date, pleaſe to 


pay to Mr. John Moffat, or his 
order, the ſum. of three pounds three 
ſhillings, and place the ſame to the 
account of, 
Ea 5 | 
. * Your moſt obedient 

8 | humble ſervant, 
+» F(L.S.) WALTER STIRLING. 

To George Peters, Eſq. Ac- 
"4734 cepted, 259 | 
Bank of England. Geo. Peters. 

Indorſed— John Moffat, now 


ſurgeon of the Scipio guardſhip at 


Sheerneſss 17 
Upon the evidence, the guilt of 
the priſonet was clearly eſtabliſned; 
but upon inſpection of the bill, it 
- was found to be drawn upon paper 
with only a two-penny ftaup ; 
whereas by 23 Geo. III. c. 49, 
upon all paper on which any bill of 
exchange ſhall be drawn for leſs than 
gol. there ſhall be paid a ſtainp- 
duty of ſix - pence. It was therefore 
objected, that as this was nat a legal 
bill of exchange, it not being pio- 
-perly: ſtamped, it could not become 
the ſubject of an indictment for for- 
; berg, But upon the authority of the 
caſe of the king verſus Hawke ſwood, 
the objection was over- ruled. How 
ever, in looking over the acts of 
parliament relating to bills of ex- 
Change. it was faund to be enacted 
by 17 Geo. III. c. 30, That all 
negotiable bills of exchange above 
208. and under 51. ſhall ſpecify the 
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names and places of abode of the 
perſons to whom, or to whoſe order, 
the ſame ſhall be made payable, 
and that every indorſement thereon 
ſhall ſpecify the name and place of 
abode of the payer; and that both 
the ſigning and indorſement of ſuch 
bill ſhall be atteſted by one ſubſerb- 
ing witneſs — A doubt was there. 
fore conceived by Mr. Recorder, 
whether this indictment could be 
ſupported, as for forging a bill of 
exchange, which upon the face of it, 
by the expreſs directions of the ſtz- 
tute, was void. He therefore re- 
corded the verdict guilty, but reſ- 
pited the judgment until the opinion 
of the judges was had upon this 
point. And at the laſt ſeſſion, Mr. 
Juſtice Aſhhurſt delivered the opi- 
nien of the judges, that the indiQ- 
ment could not be maintained. 
Arrived with his ſuite, in "A 
rfect health, at Portſmouth 2" 
{x Gibraltar, Sir George Auguſ⸗ 
tus Elliot. On his coming on ſhore 
he was ſaluted with the guns of the 
ſeveral batteries, and honoured with 
every teſtimony of public gratitude. 
At night there was a general illu- 
mination, and every demonſtration 
of joy. He was accommodated at 


the houſe of the commiſſioner, and 


arrived in town the 2oth. | 
Oxford, June 18. One of the 
greateſt efforts in walking that has 


been known was this day perſormed 


by a ſawyer of this place in Port 


Meadow; he walked fifty miles n - 


nine hours and an half. At eight 
in the morning he ſtarted, walked 


till one, when he dined, and at half 
after. five won his wager, He was 
allowed ten hours to do it in, but 
went over his ground with eaſe in 


nine hours and an half, and was ſo 


liule fatigued with his exped 1 
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that be refuſed a carriage, and walk- 
ed into town two miles from the 
Feld, amidſt the acclamations of 
numbers who occaſionally accom- 
panied him in the courſe of the 


day. 
5 „Andi Miles Bowes, 
26th. Eſq; Edward Lucas, Francis 


| Peacock, Mark Provoſt, and Henry 


Bourn, were, purſuant to order, 
brought into the court of King's 
Bench to receive judgment for a 
conſpiracy, of which they were con- 
victed in April laſt, againſt Lady 
Strathmore. The reading of the 
ſeveral affidavits took up almoſt four 
hours. — After the counſel on both 


fides had concluded, Judge Aſhurſt 


pronounced the ſentente of the court 
as follows; viz. wa 

That Andrew Robinſon Bowes, 
Eſq; do pay a fine of 3oo]. to his 
majeſty ; that he be impriſoned in 
his majeſty's priſon of the King's 
Bench for three years, and at the 
expiration of the faid terin, he find 
ſecurity for 14 years, himſelf in 
10,000]. and two ſureties of 5, oool. 
each,” 1 

„That Edward Lucas (the con- 
ſtable) do pay a fine of 50l. and be 
impriſoned in his majeſty's gaol 
of Newpgite for the term of three 
yan 5 
That Francis Peacock do pay 
2 fine of 100 l. and be impriſoned 
in the King's Bench priſon for two 
years.“ | 1 
That Mark Provoſt be impriſoned 
in the s of Newpate for one year. 
No fine.“ * 
That Henty Bourn do pay a 
ine of 50 l. and be impriſoned 
in the gaol of Newgate for fix 
months.” Fl 

Lucas, Peacock, and Provoſt, were 

Vot. MIX. 
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already under bail, by order of the 
court of King's Bench, themſelves in 
300 J. together with two ſureties in 
the ſum of 2501. each, for keeping 
the peace tbwards Lady Strathmore 
for fourteen years. | 
Extrad of a letter from Utrecht, 
June 28, Mine o'clock in the wen- 
ing. 4 HEE 1 
we have this inſtant received 
accounts that this day at noon the 
Princeſs of Orange, with two of the 


princes, her ſons, together with the 


well-known Chevalier Bentinck, 
were arreſted by a detachment of 


burghers of Gouda, between 8choon- 


hoven and Oudewater. Early intel- 
ligence had been received that a 


great perſonage would paſs that way, 


and the detachment of burghers 
above named was placed on purpoſe 
to intercept her paſſage. The gar- 
riſon of Woerden is drawn out on 
purpoſe to bring the above perſona> 
ges into that place.” z 
We are informed from reſpeQable 
authority, that the French miniſtry 


laſt week diſpatched two private me- 


morials z_ one to the Britiſh, another 
to the _ of Berlin, to the follow- 
ing purpoſe : GEES; 
. That in the preſent commo- 
tions in Holland, it is their fixed 
and decided determination not to 
intermeddle, except ſeparately or 
conjunRively called upon as medi- 
ators ;—but if any power in Europe 


ſhall take up arms either for or 


againſt the repiiblic, they no longer 


hold themſelves pledged to this de- 


termination; but ſhall confider 


themſelves at liberty to act, as the 


exigencies of affairs may require. 
M. de Calonne being ſtripped b 

the king of France of his Hand, 

has diſpoſed of his whole eſtate, his 
[O) beautiful 
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beautiful ſeat of Halonville, in Lor- 
Taine, and all his other fixed pro- 
perty, and has retired from France 
for ever. 528 59 at! 

- Dizp.—Mr. Abel, the celebra- 
ted compoſer, after three days ill- 
neſs. This great character expired 
on the zoth inſtant without pain, 
and with him a genius that was an 
honour. to the ſcience he profeſſed. 
His various compoſitions . are the 
progeny, of knowledge, taſte, and 
feeling; and will be beld in admi- 
ration as long as muſic bas any in- 
| fluence. over the paſſions of mankind. 
Nor was be ooly diſtinguiſhed as a 
. compoſer ; as a performer he realiz- 
ed thoſe.beautiful conceptions which 


his works abundantly. involve. The 


Viola di Gamba is not an inſtru- 
ment in general uſe, and will per- 
- haps. die with him; but his per- 
formance. rendered it exquiſitely 


Extrad of a letter from Bury, in Lan- 
caceuſbire, July 5. 


I Iam ſorry to acquaint you with 
a moſt dreadful accident which bas 
happened in this town. The theatre 
here being crowded, and the people 
in the gallery very riotous, on a ſud- 
den the Whole gave way, and the 
walls, roof, and every part fell in, 
by which myſelf, wite, two brothers, 
and a ſiſter, with upwards of three 
hundred perſons, were buried in the 
runs, — I believe I was the, fr 
who got out. The ſpectacle now 
Was te „the cries of the 
wounded pierced the ear. Hap- 
pily, out of ſo great a number, 
only five perſons were killed on the 


ſpat, amongſt whom I have to re. 
gret the loſs of one of my brothers 
and ſiſter. Many more, however, 
are dangeroufly wounded ; and eight 
or ten. paſt all hopes of recovery, In 
ſhort, our little town is all in ſorroy 
on the occaſion. When it is conſi 
dered that the heavy timbers in the 
roof, the late, the walls, and all 
fell in, it is next to a miracle that 


one eſcaped.” 535 
The ſtates of Holland, in full af- 
ſembly at the Hague, publiſhed an 
edi the zoth ult. ſtrictly forbid- 
ding all perſons whatever from quit- 
ting the province, or going into 
other ſtates with their effects, under 
pretence of flying for fafety; the 
ſtates being themſelyes of ſufficient 
ability to protect their ſubjeRs : ad- 
ding thereto, that in time of public 
diſaſter it was the duty of every 
good citizen to continue at home, 
and uſe his endeavours in the defence 
of his country. N 

John Elliot was tried upon 
an inditment on the black 
act, with wilſully and maliciouſſ) 
diſcharging two piſtols, loaded with 
powder and divers balls, at the per- 
ſon of Miſs Mary Boydell. The 
ſecond count charged him with firing 
one piſtol, loaded with powder and 
one or more bullets, at the ſaid Mits 
Boydell. 

The evidence produced for the 
proſecution: was as follows : 


20th. 


Mr. George Nicol, bookſeller to 


his majeſty, ſwore, that in walking 
up Princes-ſtreet in company with 
Mie Boydell, he heard the loud ex- 

loſion of a piſtol cloſe to his ea! 
It was ſo near, and the concuſſion of 
the air ſo ftrong, that it ſtruck his 
ear like a blow. He turned round, 


and, ſeeing the priſoner quite cloſe 
to him with a piſtol in his bao 


which 
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which afterwards however turned 
out to be two piſtols ſtrongly tied 
together, he ſeined him by the 
throat, and ſaid. Are you the 
villain that fired?“ The man ſaid 
he was, and a footman coming up at 
the ſame moment, either wrenched 
the piſtols out of his hand, or took 
them up as he dropt them: that then, 
baving ſeen the lady taken into a 
ſhop, . he went with the priſoner to 
Juſtice Hyde's. In going there he 
expreſſed great joy at what he had 
done; and in particular ſaid, that 
now he ſhould die in peace, as he 
had ſent the lady before him ; that 
two more piſtols were found in his 
pocket, apparently loaded to the 
muzzle, and thoſe Mr. Nicol de- 
livered into the hands of Juſtice 
Hyde, and had not ſeen them ſince. 
That during the examination, a lady 
came into the office, and ſaid, ſhe was 
happy to find that Miſs Boydel}] was 
not dangerouſly wounded ; upon 
which the priſoner, claſhing his 
hands together, ſeemingly in an 
agony of diſappointment, exclaimed, 
* Is ſhe not dead? — and from this 
tine, and during the continuance of 
the examination, he burſt into a tor- 
rent of abuſe againſt the lady, the 
Alderman, and his family. 

Theſe facts were clearly and cir- 
eumſtantially corroborated by the 
ebidence of the livery ſervant and 
of Mr, Griffith, a ſhoemaker in 
Princes-ftreet, who ſaw him fire the 
_ piſtol, and who affiſted in ſecuring 
him, The fervant ſwore that Elliot 
dropt the piſtols, and he took them 
up. He found the one upon half 
cock, and the pan ſhut down, and 
ſome grains of powder in the pan— 
the other had all the appearance of 
having been inftantly fired, and he 
thought indeed that they had both 
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been fired, notwithſtanding the cir- 
cumſtance of the lock being on half 
cock. In all the points of the pti- 
ſoner's declarations of his intentions 
—of his behaviour at the juſtice's— 
of the two loaded piſtols in his 
pocket, &c. they agreed with Mr. 
Nicol. 5 | 

Mr. Nicol then ſwore that almoſt 
one half of the lady's cloak was 


burnt, and that there were two 


marks on her gown, juſt below the 
ſhoulders, which ſeemed to corre- 
ſpond with the marks of the piſtols 
as they were tied together. | 


A ſurgeon ſwore that Miſs Boydell 


had two contuſions juſt below the 
ſhoulder blade, which correſpond 


with the marks on the gown, and 


whichevidently proceeded from blows 
received from ſome hard ſubſtance. 
Being aſked, if piſtols loaded with 
bullets diſcharged ſo near the body 
could have made ſuch marks ? He 
ſaid, he did not know; but it was 
certain, that a piſtol put quite cloſe 
home to any reſiſting body, and 
diſcharged ſo as not to have the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the air, loſt much of its 
force. . | | 
The cloak, handkerchief, and 
gown, were produced, to ſhew the 
effects of the exploſion and ſhot. 
Juſtice Hyde was ſworn, and he 
2 an account of the piſtols. He 
aid, that about a quarter of an hour 
after Mr. Nicol had withdrawn, a 
perſon who called himſelf Thomas 
Brown, and whom he obferved in 
converſation with the priſoner, came 
to his office, ſaid he came from Mr. 
Nicol, and deſired to have the piſtols, 
which he accordingly delivered to 
him. He could not. find this Brown; 
nor did he know him. He ſwore 


that the piſtols were loaded to the 


muzzle, and that the paper wadding 
01 2 being 
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being broken in the ramming of the 
bullets down, he clearly ſaw the 


i lead of the bullets. 


There was ſome other evidence 
not ſo material. A gardener be- 
longing to Mr. Joſiah Boydell in 
the country, ſwore that the priſoner 
had lodged with him fix months laſt 
winter, and that by ſo doing he had 
often got into the houſe of Mr. Boy- 
dell, where Miſs Boydell frequently 
viſited. | 
Mr. Silveſter, on the part of the 
priſoner, called a Dr. Symmonds to 
prove that he was inſane. The doc- 
tor gave it as his opinion that he 
was ſo, and he had firſt formed this 
opinion from a letter he had re- 
ceived from him in January laſt, 
the purport of which was a philoſo- 
phical hypotheſis, that the ſun was 
not ſpecifically a ball of fire, but 
that his heat proceeded from the 
quality of the atmoſphere that ſur- 
rounded his body.-Some part of 
this paper was read, and fo far from 
betraying ſymptoms. of inſanity, it 
had all the marks of quick and cul- 
tivated parts. The hypotheſis, how- 
ever falſe, was ably argued—and as 
to the abſurdity of the doctrine itſelf, 
the recorder.aptly aſked the doctor, 
whether, if he judged of his intellects 


merely from a vague ſuppoſition as 


to the nature of the ſun's heat, he 
might not equally declare Buffon, 


and many other philoſophers, to be 


mad. | 

Mr. O'Donnell, the ſucceſſor of Mr. 
Elliot, ſaid he had obſerved ſymp- 
toms of inſanity in him, although he 
attended his patients very regularly 
and very properly. This incon- 
ſiſteney drew from Mr. Garrow 
ſome ſharp queſtions, which Mr. 
O'Donnell ſaid did not, by the way 
in which they were put, enable him 


which they did. 


to give ſo clear an account, of the 


Caſe as he otherwiſe would do, if not 


puzzled by the council. 

Two people with whom he lodged 
alſo ſaid, they remarked inſanity ; 
but he was a good, quiet lodger, 
and they ſaw no harm of him, 

The recorder was beginning to 
ſum up the evidence; and he ſtated, 


that as the indictment varied, it 


was neceſſary that the jury ſhould 
be convinced that one or both piſtols 
were loaded with ball That at leaſt 
one of them was fired, and fired at 
the lady That it was done wilfully 
and maliciouſly, was clear and mani- 
feſt, on the teſtimony of three con- 
curring witneſſes — It was evident, 
firſt from the exultation, and after- 
wards the diſappointment expreſſed 
by Elliot, as well as by the decla- 
rations, that his intention was to 


take away the life of the lady — that 


he had deliberated on the faR, and 
had coolly prepared the means ;— 
but it was for them to inquire, whe- 
ther, in the anxiety incident to fo 


horrid a project, he had not either 


blundered in the loading, or had 
choſen the wrong pair of piſtols— 
for if they were not convinced that 
one or both of them was loaded with 
ball, they muſt acquit the priſoner. 
Here one of the jurymen. faid, 
% Surely, my lord, nothin 
more clear, than that the piſtols were 
not loaded with ball.” On this the 
recorder ſaid, if they were all of this 


opinion, it was needleſs for him to 


enumerate the evidence in defence 

of the priſoner. ; 
The jury, after ſome conſultation, 

brought in a verdict, Guilty of 


ſhooting, but they do not find that | 
there was ball. On this the recorder 


directed them to acquit the priſoner, 
The 


can be 
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The recorder ſaid, this was no 

round for exultation to the priſoner, 
flis crime in the eye of Heayen was 
the ſame, and he ſhould order him, 


to be detained to be tried for the 


aſfault; and it was a duty which 
the proſecutors owed to ſociety to 
bring him to his trial in that 
way. - 

q Arrived a mail from Hol- 
21H. and, by which we have advice, 
that the prince ſtadtholder found in 
the hoſpital of the town of Wyck, 
lately captured by his troops, ten 
pieces of cannon, two hundred and 
fifty muſquets, and a great quantity 
of gunpowder and military ftores ; 
and in the town- houſe three flags, 
the firſt avhite, adorned with three 
fleurs de tys, and the motto, Pro His 
Morimur ; the ſecond greon, with 
the motto, Terror Tirannidas ; and 
the third red, with a French motto, 
Prerogatives & Privileges, and un- 
der it Majeftas Populi. 


23d i 


An account is received by 
* late advices from Madras, of 
the following very extraordinary 


circumſtance. 


Shaik Soyliman, a private ſoldier 
of the 2oth battalion of the ſeapoy 
corps, ſtationed at Chepauk, was 
tried at the Madras quarter ſeſſion, 
in October laſt, for murdering his 
wife: the fact being ſufficiently 
proved the priſoner made the fol- 
owing very extraordinary defence : 
that he and his family haviag, from 
a variety of gircumſtances, been 
plunged into an unſupportable ſtate 
of diſtreſs, himſelf and his wife 
thought death infinitely preferable 
to the lingering rack of exiſtence ; 
that after debating again and again 
the melancholy ſubject, it was re- 
lolved that he ſhould firſt deſtroy 
their infant daughter, then his wite, 
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will therefore remain cloſe 
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and afterwards himſelf. This horrid 
plan was defeated, he faid, by his 
wife's maternal feelings, who not 
being able to endure the dreadful 
thought of beholding the flaughter 
of her beloved and only child, en- 
treated him to give her the firſt fa- 
tal blow ; that, in compliance with 
her requeſt, he put an end to her 
miſery, by plunging a dagger into 
her boſom, and that whilſt, in an 
agony of deſpair, he was preparing 
to deftroy his daughter, the guards, 
alarmed by her cries, ruſhed in, 
and prevented the execution of his 
PRs | 

he jury, taking all the circum- 


ſtances into their conſideration, 


brought in their verdict, Guilty 


without malice“ - but the court re- 
preſenting the illegality of ſuch a 
verdit, they agreed to find him 
„Guilty,“ at the ſame time ſtronge 
ly recommending the unfortunate 
wretch to his majeſty's — He 

y con- 
fined till his majeſty's gracious plea- 
ſure ſhall be known. 

The removal of the minor lord 
viſcount Gormanſtown, from lre- 
land to Liege, ſuppoſed to have 
been accompliſhed by the means of 
his uncle, a Roman catholic, has 
been thought a meaſure of ſufficient 
magnitude 'to call for the interfe- 
rence not only of the government 
of Ireland, but alſo of the cabinet 
of Great Britain, The marquis of 
Caermarthen wrote in his majeſty's 
name to the prince biſhop of Liege, 
to. defire that his highneſs would 
cauſe the young lord to be deliver- 
ed into the hands of ſuch perſons as 
his majeſty ſhall commiſſion to re- 
ceive him. But his highneſs re- 
turned for anſwer, that though he 
was the ſovereign of Liege, he was 
[01 3 bound 
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bound by the laws and conſtitutions 


, of his principality, and therefore 


could not take upon himſelf finally 
to determine in ſuch a matter with- 
out the adyice and concurrence of 
his grand chapter and his govern- 
ment; that he would, however, 
immediately communicate the af- 
fair, together with his majeſty's 
wiſhes, to his council, and without 
delay make the marquis acquaint- 
ed with the reſult of their delibe- 
rations. Accordingly the affair 
was maturely conſidered and de- 
| bated in the prince's council; and it 
was at laſt reſolved, that his high- 
neſs could not, conſiſtently with the 
laws of the ſtate, force a catholic 
out of his dominions, for the pur- 
poſe of putting him into the hands 
of thoſe who would bring him up a 
proteſtant, . 
OY Orders were yeſterday ſent 
off from the admiralty of- 
fice, to the commiſſioners of the 
everal dock-yards, to take on a 
umber of additional workmen im- 
mediately, to expedite the work 
now in hand. | 
Dixb.— 4th, about two o'clock, 
at his houſe in Powny's-place, Great 
O-mond-ſtreet, fir Richard Jebb, 
phyſician to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales. Sir Richard has be- 


queathed the bulk of his fortune to 


a niece; and has left his brother a 
legacy of 2oool. with an eſtate of 
30ol. a year. 5 
12 At his houſe, near the Biſhop's 

Palace, Lambeth, at about a 
quarter before ſix in the evening, 
by a flaſh of lightning, Mr. Bacon, 
clerk to the Salt- office. At the be- 


ginning of the ſtorm he was drink- 
ing tea with his wife; the back 
windows of the one pair of ſtaiis 
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to the ſouth having been open 2 
day, he went up for the purpoſe of 
ſhutting them; and in the action of 
lifting up his right arch received 
the ſtroke, which tore his coat 
eight inches in length, and four in 
breadth ; from whence it entered his 
right fide, nearly oppoſite his heart, 
went through his body, and out at 
the left hip, and down his left leg 
to his buckle (which melted) and 
tore the upper-leather of his ſhoe 
from the ſole. His dog, being at 


that foot, was allo ſtruck dead: af- 


ter which, the lightning penetrated 
the wainſcot and floor of the one 
pair of ſtairs, and made its way in- 
to the front parlour, north, where 
it tore the wainſcot in a fingular 
manner, and went off with an ex- 
ploſion louder than any piece of 
ordnance. Another account fays, 
That he owed his death to a gun 
being laid acroſs the window, placed 
there to prevent thieves from break- 
ing into the houſe, which, on this 


occaſion, operated as a conductor 


for the lightning; for at the in- 
ſtant that we was ſhutting the win- 
dow he received the electrical fire 
from the barrel of the gun, which 


he accidentally touched, and was 


immediately ſtruck dead. The vio- 
lence of the ſtroke was ſuch, that 
it tore out his inteſtines, and made 
his body a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle. 
He was firſt diſcovered by a little 
gir] in the houſe, who was ſo terri- 
fied as to be unable to explain the 
cauſe of her alarm to Mrs. Bacon, 
who. went into the room herſelf, 
and, in conſequence of ſeeing this 
dreadful ſight, has been at times in 
fits ever ſince, and great doubts are 
entertained whether ſhe will ever 
recover. 
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Hague, Aug. 2. According to let- 
| ters from Berlin, the reigning Duke 
of Brunſwick, Field Marſhal of the 
Pruſſian army, has accepted the 
command of the forces which are 
to be aſſembled at Cleves. The 
ſame accounts add, that the Pruſſian 
huſſars were on their march to 
Cleves. | 

Extract of a letter from Breſt, 

Aug. 11. 

„The meaſures which have been 
lately taken, and which are, agree- 
able to order, carrying on with the 
utmoſt diſpatch, appear to indicate 
an approaching diſturbance. 

« All the regiſtered ſeamen with- 
in this admiralty have received mo- 
nitions to attend the naval com- 
miſſioners; the dock- yards have 
been augmented with additional 
hands, and 400 men have juſt ar- 
rived in addition to the garrifon. 

« The Marquis de — an 
experienced officer, and of the Croix 
St. Louis, has the entire conduct of 
the new arrangement.“ 

Naples, Aug. 15. By letters from 
Sicily we have had a relation of an 
extraordinary eruption of Mount 
Etna, ſuch a one as has not hap- 
pened in the memory of man; a 
rumbling noiſe and numberleſs 
ſhocks of earthquakes preceded this 
eruption; but on the 18th of laſt 
month, about three o'clock in the 
morning, a terrible volume of fire 
iſſued from the mouritain like a 
whirlwind and of ſuch a 3 
height, that it ſeemed as if the 
mountain was opened, and the co- 
lamn of fire appeared two thirds 
higher than the ſummit, An im- 
menſe cloud of ſmoke preceded the 
flame, the blaze of which was ſo 
great that people could ſee to read 
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at twenty miles diſtance ;—beſides 
that a ſhower of ſand, or calcined 
lava, and ſtones of an enormous ſize, 
were caſt to a prodigious height, 
and feil down again with a moſt 
terrible noiſe, Sulphurous ftones, 
lightnings, arid horrible noiſes fol- 
lowed this dreadful eruption, The 
column of fire took its direction to- 
wards the lonic Sea, to the eaſt- 
ward of the coaſt of the Morea, but 
at a certain diſtance it ſhifted to- 
wards Africa. We learn that the 
ſhower of ſand and ſtones fell on the 
city and ſuburbs of Meſſina and Ca- 
labria, and on all the iſlands and 
adjacent coaſts as far as Malta. 
All the ice and ſnow on the tops 
of the mountains was melted, and 
ſome perſons wounded by the ſtones 
which fell in the neighbouring 
countries; the inhabitants ſuffered 
from a ſuffocating ſmell of ſulphur 
and bitumen, and from the extreme 
heat of the air all the produce of 
the earth, the olives, fruits, and 
Indian corn are burnt; in ſhort, 
for many miles diſtance, the land 
reſembles the ſcorched deſerts of 
Lybia. 
It is remarkable that Veſuvius at 
the ſame time began to ſend forth 
flames, and the lava flows at pre- 
ſent along the valley which ſepa- 
rates that mountain from Mount 
Somma. | 
Conſtantinople, Aug. 18. M. de 
Bulgekow, envoy from the court of 
Ruſſia to the Sublime Porte, was 
this day ſummoned to a public au- 
dience, when it was propoſed to 
him to affix his fignature to an in- 
ſtrument for the reſtitution of the 
Crimea, and the annihilation of all 
the conyentions ſubſequent to the . 
treaty of Kainardgik, and upon his 
refuſal he was conducted to the caſ- 
tle of the Seven Towers To- mor- 
— 5442 ee 


row war againſt Ruſſia will be ſo- 
lemnly declared in all the ſtreets of 
this: capital... 

When the empreſs. of Ruſſia fi - 
niſhed her laſt war with the Otto- 
man Porte, the following was the 
ſtate and condition of her naval force 


fit for ſervice: 


8 Guns. Guns. 
E 76 . 54 
San Pantele- | Moſcouen 54 

maine #74 | Vollne' 42 
Elizabeth 74] Touſa 36 
Anna Perrow- | Alefſandre 36 
na 74 Kuleden 36 


San Sedair 74] Simione 36 
Teſſerdoi 70 Oczakow 36 
St. Aleſiandro 70 Jazeker 35 
Alexandre _ | Holmne 32 

Neuſko 70] Jenekuin 32 
America 66 Kolegah 32 
Azali 66 | Maria Anne 32 
Hermolandie 66 | Pleina o 
Victoire 66 | Veliſcone 28 
Slave Roſſai 66 | San Andrea 28 
Spiridone 66] La Patriche 26 
Dabide 64] La Volga 26 
Euiopaine 64 | La Ruſſe 26 
Dariſi 64 | La Donne 24 
Knees Voldi- Pantaine 24 

mere 64 | Giddies 20 
Nebren Alen- Knies Ghent 20 


go 64 | Ibrahim 20 
Parnet Jeſneff64 | Bianco 20 
San Nicolai 62 | Dartoffe 20 
Vologda | 


Beſides cutters, pinks, &c. 
That Ruſſia has conſiderably in- 
creaſed her marine ſince that pe- 
riod is beyond all contradiction, as 
the ſollowing, among others, are 
known to be now in her ordiparies 
at Revel; Cronſtadt, &c. where the 
men of war are uſually laid up. 
| Guns. Guns. 
La Catherine go | Cronſtadt 80 
Holſteine 86 | Patriargue 76 
Orlowe : 80 Uladimeer 74 
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Zarchoe 74 Tigreſſille 54 
La Cherſon 74 | Kamſchatka 74 
L'Adm. Bor- | Maen 64 

rifow 74 | Knowleneer 64 
La Duc 74 | Moſcow 64 
San Pedro 74 Krueſenchte 64 
Unione 74 j La Zealoſſe 64 
San Chriſtian 74 | La Sophie 64 
Potemkin #74 | Denbrog 64 
San Stephene 744 " 
Of frigates, &c. upwards of thir- 
ty of different force have been 
built; but as there is no real ac- 
count, it is impoſſible to ſpeak with 


preciſion.—Ruſſia has, however, at 


leaſt an hundred men of war at this 
time, of which number about half 
are of the line, from 90 to 54 


S 

| The Turkiſh navy, according to 
wa lateſt accounts, conſiſted as fol- 
ows : 


Ships. Guns. | Ships. Guns, 
4 of 100 1 of 64 
2 — 92 7 — 60 
4 — 80 8 — 58 
5 — 76 6 — 356 
8 — 72 2 — 54 
66 


4 — 

Beſides frigates, ſloops, bombs, 
xebecks, and gallies. 

Out of theſe are the two fleets, 
one in the Black Sea, under the 
command of the Pache Ali Gabriel 
Beyd; and the other in the Archi- 
pelago; the fiſt conſiſts of ſixteen 
ſhips, and the other of eleven. 

There is a third fleet at Conſtan- 
tinople, which conſiſts of forty fail, 
of which two were of the line. 

A ſpecial court of directors  , 
was held at the India houſe, for 
the purpoſe of taking into conſider- 
ation the conduct of the captain 


and officers of the ſhip Hartwell, - 


unfortunately loſt in her paſſage to 


China off Bona Viſta, one of the 


Cape de Verd iſlands—and after an 


examination 
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examination into all the particulars, 
which laſted ſeveral hours, came to 
a reſolution to diſmiſs the captain 
and chief mate, and ſuſpend the ſe- 
cond mate from the ſervice. 


| The following is an exact ſtate of 
the preſent commerce of Ruſſia, 
The laſt year the exports amount- 
ed to 
And the impor- . 
tation to — 11,775,577 


« 


Bal. in favour 


of Ruſſia = 1,585,434 Roubles 


The Cuſtom Houſe 

duties amount- 

ed to — 3,274,050 
Independent of 

theſe duties 

they have le- 

vied on ſing- 

ers & ſchools 55,091 


Athy, Aug. 28. The following 
curious attempt to evade juſtice was 
r a few days ago. At the 
aſt afſizes of Trim, one Kelly, a 
noted Robber, was capitally convict- 
ed, and received ſentence to be ex- 
ecuted on Wedneſday the azd of 
Auguſt ; previous to being led out 
he contrived to cut his blanket in- 
to ſtrips of four inches broad, join- 
ed the pieces together with ſtrong 
woollen thread, and formed a dou- 
ble fling, which paſſed under each 
ham, and the ends faſtened at his 
neck with an iron hook to receive 
the rope ; thus accoutred, he pro- 
| Ceeded to the place of execution, 

where he addrefſed the hangman 

(who by the by is ſuppoſed to have 
been bribed) told him he forgave 
him, but requeſted he would draw 
him up cloſe to the pully, and when 
dead let him down gently. The un- 
fortunate wretch, too confident of 
ſucceſs, was ſhortly aſter launched 


— 13,360,011 Roubles 
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from the table, but not having al- 
lowed for the extenſion of the 
blanket by his own weight, after 
hanging about eight minutes, with- 
out appearance of -life, the hook 
faſtened in his windpipe, and gave 
him ſuch exquiſite pain, that he 
ſuddenly raiſed his arms, ſeized the 
rope, and ſtruggled for a conſider- 
able time till he expired. After 
being cut down the whole apparatus 
was diſcovered, do the aſtoniſhment 
of the ſheriff and a number of gen- 
tlemen preſent. 

The right honourable lord Dun- 
boyne read his recantation from the 
errors of the church of Rome, in 
the pariſh church of Clonmel, on 
the 22d of Auguſt laſt. Lord 
Earlsfort, .chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, with ſeveral others of the 


nobility, and & very numerous con- 


regation, were at preſent at the ſo- 
emnity. His lordſhip, who was 
titular biſhop of Corke, had very 
lately entered into the holy ſtate of 
matrimony, and was, conſequently, _ 
ſuſpended from his eccleſiaſtical dig-. 
nity. : . | 
The directors of the Indian 


company have preſented the 30th 


ſociety for promoting Chriſtian 


knowledge with one hundred reams 
of Pas paper, for the purpoſe 
of enabling the ſociety to complete 
a verſion of the Bible in the Mala- 
bat language, for the uſe of the na- 
tives of India. | 

A full board of admiralty 
was held, when ſeveral officers | 
who applied for leave of abſence 
for fix months were refuſed, and in- 
formed, that if they attempted to 
quit England, without obtaining 
leave, they would be ſtruck off the 
lift, and not allowed to ſerve any 
longer. 

Same day orders were ſent down 
to Portſmouth and Plymouth, => 

the 
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the houſes of rendezvous there to 
give bounties to ſuch ſeamen as 
all enter into his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, and to ſend up information to 
the admiralty twice a week, of the 
number entered . 

| Drep.—Letters from Spain, of the 
6th and 8th of July, mention the death 
of Marcus Bagot, Eſq. lieutenant- 
eneral in the armies of his catho- 
ic majeſty, at the caſtle of Sara- 
goſſa, in Arragod, of which city 
and province he was governor. His 
excellency was a native of the coun- 
ty of Kildare, and is ſaid to have 
been immenſely rich, He was the 
oldeſt officer in Spain, being 93, 
wanting a few days, at his de- 
ceaſe. 


— 
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been very liberal. General Mol- 
lendorf has applied to all the mili- 
tary in garriſon for their dona- 
tions.” 

A meeting of the Weſt India F 
captains was held, when they 30 
came to a reſolution not to take 
any ſailors on board their ſhips that 
could not bring with them certifi- 
cates of their good behaviour from 
the captains they have laft ſerved, 
and likewiſe from the owners, or 
huſbands of the ſhips they have 
ſerved on board the laſt voyage. 

Leeds, Sept. 4. The captain of 
the Swediſh ſhip ſeized at Hull a 
few days ago, for having a quantity 
of wool on board, has now made an 
open confeſſion, and impeached ſe- 
veral people in this neighbourhood, 


SEPTEMBER. 


Extrad of a letter from Berlin. 
| Sept. 1. | 

A terrible fire has reduced to 
aſhes the city of Ruppin, ſituated 
in the Merch of Brandeburgh, about 
eight or nine leagues from Berlin; 
there are not above 240 houſes 
ſtanding; more than 600 have been 
burnt, as well as three churches, 
the town-houſe, and the building 
belonging to the prince Ferdinand 

of Pruffa; the royal magazine. 
where there was a quantity of 
ctoathing ready to be delivered to 
the troops, &c. The fire laſted 
twelve hours. They eſtimate the 
loſs at many millions: and the in- 
habitants are reduced to the laſt 
miſery. The queen and prince 
Henry of Pruſſia went there to com- 
fort the unhappy people ;—M. de 
Mautchwnz, miniſter of ſtate, alſo 
went there by order of government. 
Collections are making here for the 
ſufferers, and the contributions have 


who it ſeems have carried on a large 
trade in this iniquitous practice for 


ſome time paſt.— The mate of the 


ſhip has declared upon oath, that he 
believes every Swede or Daniſh 
veſſel that comes into the port of 
Hull ſmuggles wool abroad every 
voyage, both captain and crew be- 
ing concerned in this buſineſs; and 
although the quantity in each ſhip 
is but trifling, yet when it is con- 
ſidered, that there are twenty er 
thirty ſhips of thoſe two nations 
which make three or four voyages 
to Hull annually, the woo] ſmug- 
gled even from the above port be- 
comes confiderable.—T'wo other 
ſhips were alſo ſeized on Saturday 
laſt at Hull, with woo!. | 
Extract of a letter from Glaſgow, 
Sept. 4. 

« Tt is with very great concern! 
ſit down to give you an accountof 
a deſperate affray, which happened 
here this forenoon. For fome time 


paſt, the operative weavers have 
been in a very bad humour reſpecting 
the reduction of their wages = 


* 
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{ome kinds of work. This forenoon 
a number of them aſſembled and 


cut ſeveral webs out of the looms 
of thoſe perſons who had agreed to 
work at the reduced prices. The 
magiſtrates met and ſent the town 
officers to ſeize the perpetrators, 
but finding themſelves too weak, 
they returned, The magiſtrates then 
went along with them, and came 
up with the operative weavers (who 
had ſeveral of the webs they had 
cut out in their hands) about the 
eaſt end of the Gallowgate. The 
magiſtrates remonſtrated with the 
weavers, who, in place of liften- 
ing to their arguments, pelted them 
with vollies of ſtones, and one of 
them ſtruck the lord provoſt a vio- 
lent blow on the arm ; ſome others 
were wounded with ſtones. It was 
then neceſſary to call for the aid of 
the military, who conducted the 
magiſtrates back to the counci]- 
chamber, where they deliberated 
upon what was to be done. The 
military were ordered to draw up 
at the Croſs with ſcrewed bayonets, 
and their muſkets loaded with ball. 
The magiſtrates then came out, and 
cauſed the Riot AQ to be read to 
an immenſe multitude, who were 
now aſſembled. and gave ſuitable 
advice to the populace, _ warning 
them of their danger, and defiring 
them to diſperſe, but in vain, The 
ſoldiers then were ordered to the 
Gallowgate, where the principal 
body of the weavers were. On ap- 
proaching them, the military en- 


deavoured to line the ſtreet and 


lanes, when a ſcuffle enſued, upon 
which they fired, and killed four 


or five perſons, and wounded ſeve- 


ral. After this a number were taken 
priſoners and lodged in gaol. The 
military till remain under arms, 
and expreſſes have been ſent to Lin- 
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lithgow and Hamilton for a rein- 
forcement of troops. 

„This morning early, an ex- 
preſs arrived at Edinburgh, for ſome 
dragoons ro be ſent, and orders are 
diſpatched by his excellency general 
Mackay, for detachments of thoſe 
ſtationed at Irvine, Ayr, Beith, and 
other places to repair immediately 
to Glaſgow.” 

Extrad of a letter from Glaſgow, 

Sept 6. 

«© I have the pleaſure to acquaint 
you, that all is now quiet, and good 
order reſtored. Six perſons, who 
were active in the late diſturbances, 


and a petty writer who acted as 


their ſecretary, are committed to 
gaol. The eight perſons who were 
killed, and died of their wounds, 
were buried to-day, and not the 
ſmalleſt diſturbance ; every thing 
reſpeQing the interment was carried 
on with the greateſt decency. Se- 
vera] reinforcements of troops are 
arrived from different quarters, and 
the town is at preſent full of ſol- 

diers,” | 
Among accidents of an extraor- 
dinary nature, the following may be 
recorded, and it is vouched for as 
truth: A man who reſided at Chi- 
cheſter, having gone upon the rocks 
in ſearch of ſhell-fiſh, perceived a 
large lobſter in a chaſm, and raſhly 
thruſt in his hand to pull it out. 
The lobſter ſeized on his thumb, 
and the man, as it is ſuppoſed, ac- 
tuated by the impulſe of pain, thruſt 
his arm forward to diſengage his 
thumb, but was unable afterwards 
to draw it back, and the tide flow- 
ing, he was drowned. He was 
found in the ſituation deſcribed, his 
thumb dreadfully cut, and the bone 
broken. . 
One Thomas Stone under- th 
went a long examination be- - 
fore 
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fore ſeveral of the faculty and ſome 
juſtices of the peace; when evident 


| '" marks of inſanity having appeared 


in many parts of his late conduct, 
he was ordered to be confined till 
farther orders in Bedlam hoſpital. 
Some days before this her majeſ- 
ty received a very extraordinary let- 
. ter from Stone, mentioning a very 
warm paſſion which he had con- 
ceived for her eldeſt daughter ; and 
hoping, if their majeſlies approved 
of the idea of his marrying her, he 
and the princeſs royal would be a 
very happy couple! After this, the 


[ man appeared at St. James's, and 


begged leave to be introduced in 
form, as, from not having had an 
anſwer, he conceived his propoſal 
was acceded to. Silence gave con- 
ſent. This however, was not much 
attended to by the people to whom 
he ſpoke. On his going afterwards 
to Kew, he was ſeized, and confined 
till he could be taken to the public 
office in Bow-Street to be examined, 
where he contefſed to have con- 
ceived an attachment for her royal 
highneſs ; alſo that ſhe had con- 
ceived the fame for him. A great 
many papers on the ſubject of love 
were found upon him, addreſſed to 
her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs 
Royal. 

Store is a heavy looking man, 
about 33 years of age: he is a na- 
tive of Shafteſbury, and his father 
is a floor- cloth painter.— He was 
brought up an aitorney, and has an 
uncle of the name of Sutton living 
in Iſlington. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Delaval, of Pall-ma!l, ſaying he 
Propoſed a plan for paying off the 
national debt. | 

His con verſation is truly that of a 
lunatic. He fays, his heart was 
ſtole from him three years ago, and 
till laſt March he did not know who 


was the robber, till being at the 
play, he ſaw the princeſs royal look 
up at the two ſhilling gallery. 

The following are the lines which 
at the time of the above examination 
were ſubmitted to the critical exa- 
mination of Dr. Munro, and which 


Stone acknowledged to be his pro- 


duQion : 


To her Highneſs the Pxincsss 
Kovar. 


Thrice glad were I to be your wil - 
ling ſla ve, | 

But not the captive of the tool or 
knave ; 

With woe on woe you melt my figh- 
ing breaſt, | 


Whilſt youreje& your humble would- 


be gueſt. 
Augult 22. N 
Utretcht, Sept. 21. On the 17th 


inſtant, at ten in the forenoon, the 


Pruſſian troops ſummoned the city 
of Naarden to ſurrender; but M. 
de Matha, in the name of the com - 
miſſion of defence, refuſed to capi - 
tulate on any terms. 


This night's Gazette con- _ d. 


tains a proclamation for en- 

couraging ſeamen and landmen to 
enter themſelves on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war; and promiſing 
that all ſuch able ſeamen, not above 
the age of fifty, nor under the age 
of twenty years, who ſhall, on or 
before the thirty - firſt day of Octo- 
ber next, voluntarily enter, ſhall re- 


ceive the ſum of three pounds each 


man; all ordinary ſeamen, two 
ounds each man; and all able- 
odied landmen, twenty ſhillings 
each man. / | 

The prince of Orange 
made his public entry into 
the Hague on Thurtday the 20th, 
in the afternoon. His carriage was 


24th. 


drawn in by the populace; and he 
* 
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was congratulated by all the public 


bodies. 
Hague, Sept. 18. On Thurſday 


laſt, the Pruſſian army under the 


command of his ſerene highneſs the 


duke of Brunſwick, paſſed the river 
at Nimeguen, and advanced from 
thence in three columns. On their 
approach the Rhingrave of Salm 
evacuated Utrecht, after having nail- 
ed up 140 pieces of cannon, which 
he was obliged to leave behind him 
and deſtroyed, as far as he was able, 
the powder and other ſtores, retir- 
ing with what he could collect of 
the garriſon, in great diſorder, to- 
wards Amſterdam and Naerden. On 
Sunday the Prince of Orange's 
troops entered the towns of Utrecht, 
Montfort, and the Vaart; and no 
oppoſition was made in any part of 
the province. 

Intelligence was received at the 
Hague of Gorcum, Dort, Schoon- 
hoven, and ſeveral other of the prin- 
cipal towns of South Holland, hav- 
ing ſurrendered without bloodſhed, 
to the duke of Brunſwick. The 
ſtates of Holland iſſued orders for 
breaking and diſarming the free 
corps; and late this evening they 
paſſed a reſolution for reſtoring his 
ſerene highneſs the ſtadtholder to 
all his rights and honours, with the 
command of this garriſon: and a 
deputation is appointed to the duke 
of Brunſwick, and a letter ſent off 
to invite the prince of Orange to 
return to his reſidence here. 

Hague, Sept. 25. The ſtates of 
Holland having agreed on Saturday 
laſt to write a letter to her royal 
highneſs the princeſs of Orange, in- 
viting her to return to the Hague, 
and expreſſing their earneſt deſire to 
= her royal highneſs ſatisfaction 


or the inſult offered her near Schoon- 
| hoven, in the manner demanded by 
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his Pruſſian majeſty ; her royal high- 
neſs accordingly arrived here from 


Utrecht yeſterday, about three 
o'clock, and was received with the 
moſt joyful acclamations of all ranks 
of people. The deputations of the 
ſeveral ſtates, and of the principal 
department, waited on her royal 
bighneſs immediately after her ar- 
rival, and every poſſible mark of ho- 
nour and diſt inction were ſhewn her, 

To- day her royal highneſs receiv- 
ed the compliments of the foreign 
miniſters, the deputies of the dif- 
ferent towns, &c. This evening 
ſhe had a drawing-room, and at 
night the Hague was entirely illu- 


minated. 


The duke of Brunſwick removed 
bis head quarters on Saturday from 
Gouda to Alphen; and yeſterday 
his advanced poſts moved forward 
as far as Amſterwen and Oudekerke, 
within four miles of Amſterdam. 
General Gaudi with his diviſion has 
attacked and taken Nieuwenſluys, 
with 800 priſoners, 10 pieces of 
cannon, and 60 officers. N 

The ſtadtholder was certainly re- 
inſtated fully in all his rights on 
Thurſday afternoon, the zoth, at the 
Hague; for in two hours he was re- 
inveſted in complete power, and all 
the foreign miniſters, except the 
French, Spaniſh, and American, 
paid their compliments to him on 
the event.— Three of the principal 
adherents of France, and who had 
been moſt active in oppoſing the in- 
tereſts of the ſtadtholder, had avoid- 
ed the indignation of the Orange 
party by making their eſcape. It 
was feared that the ſtadtholder's 
party, in the ebullition of their 
joy, would proceed to outrages a- 
gainſt their opponents, whoſe vio- 
lence and acrimony had, ia the ab- 
ſence of the prince, led them to in- 

: ſults 
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ſults of the groſſeſt kind. Great 


pains, however, were taken to re- 
preſs the indignation of the people 
and the conduct of the Pruſſian army 
was exemplary.— No tumult had 
happened when the expreſs came 
away. 

Extract of a letter from Canterbury, 

| Sept. 28. 

« Powell, the great walker, ſet 

off at four o'clock yeſterday, and 
arrived at London- bridge ten mi- 
nutes before three o'clock. He was 
at Dartford, on his return, at ſeven 
o'clock; at Rocheſter, at ten o'clock; 
and he came running into Canter- 
bury ( amidft thouſands of ſpecta- 
tors) at ſix minutes and half be- 
fore four o check, and appeared to 
have done his beft :—fo that at 53 
years old he has travelled on foot 
1t2 miles in 23 hours 53 minutes 
and a half.” 
DI ZD —On the 14th, on his paſ- 
fage from Jamaica, on board the 
Amity, Captain Nixon, the Hon. 
John Jackſon, Eſq; advocate-gene- 
1al, and one of his majeſty's privy 
council in the ſaid iſland. 


* 
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Amſterdam, Oct. 4. At four 
o'clock m the morning of the 1ſt of 
this month, the duke of Brunſwick 
attacked this city, and a vigorous 
conteſt was maintained till about 
fix. —The poſts of Muyden, Die- 
mardam, Diuvendrecht, Ouderkerk, 
and that of the dyke of Haaerlam, 
were affaulted at the fame tiine.— 
The enemy was repulſed from the 
four firſt-mentioned poſts with very 
great loſs. 
uſtained three different attacks in 
the ſpace of three hours. Unable 
to withſtand the fire from this place, 


— — 


The poſt of Ouderkerk 
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the enemy abandoned their enter. 
prize, which coſt them dear. The 
poſt of the dyke of Haaerlam being 
attacked in two places, and by a 
ſuperior force, was abandoned al. 
moſt without reſiſtance, and the aux- 
iliaries who defended the place re- 
tired without loſs. The poſt of Am- 
ſtelveen was carried by the Pruſſians 
in the afternoon ; and it is ſaid that 
it might have been better defended, 
The loſs of this poſt occaſioned Ou- 
derkerk to be evacuated, for by the 
above event it would have been fi- 
tuated between two fires, and could 
not . poſſibly have been defended. 
An armiſtice for an unlimited time 
enſued ; and each party is to give 
twelve hours notice before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. We do 
not expect that the contention will 
be renewed, as freſh negotiations 
are begun. The number of killed 
and wounded is not known. 
Authentic extract of a letter from « 

gentleman in Dominica, to his cor- 

reſpondent in London, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 187 

„The ifland is at preſent in a 
deplorable fituation, from three gales 
of wind that have happened here in 
the laſt month, which have laid de- 
ſolate the whole iſland The firſt 
was on the 3d, of fhort duration, 
and did little damage to the coun- 


try, but caft on ſhore an African 


ſhip, and ſeveral floops and fchoon- 
ers, which were totally loſt, The 


ſecond gale or hurricane began at 


ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 
23d, and continued with unabating 
fury till eight in the evening ; the 
wind ſhifting from the north to the 
ſouth, which caſt on the ſhore an- 
other Guinea ſhip that was conſign- 
ed to this iſland, three brigs, and 
all the drouging veſſels belonging 
to the iſland; and the damage __ 
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to the country is much more than I 
can inform you of. The windward 
part of the iſland has ſuffered moſt, 
the ſugar works and canes being to- 
tally deſtroyed ; and to complete 
the ruin of this iſland, it was at- 
tacked a third time, on the 29th, 
at four o'clock in the morning, much 
ſeverer in this quarter than the for- 
mer, deſtroying and carrying away 
every thing before it (the like 1 
have never ſeen in the Weſt Indies). 
A third African ſhip conſigned here, 
joaded from hence and ready to 
fail-with a cargo worth eight or ten 
thouſand pounds, two brigs alſo, 
loaded with rum, &c. &c. totally 
loſt; Mr, G——'s brig, and the 
Cork brig, diſmaſted. All the bar- 
racks and buildings on Morne Bruce 
entirely blown down and deſtroyed. 
Many houſes in town ſhared the 
ſame fate, and few have eſcaped 
without very great damage; the pro- 
viſions totally deſtroyed, and the 
country apparently ruined.” | 

The following is an exact copy 
of an American paragraph in a Boſ- 
ton news- paper. 

At the ſupreme judicial court 


held at Worceſter, Ichabed Hayward 


and Patience Twitchell were con- 


victed of the crime of adultery, and 


received ſentence as follows :-- Hay- 
ward to fit one hour on the gallows 
with a rope about his neck, one end 
thereof caſt over the gallows, to be 
publicly whipped on the naked back 
thirty ſtripes, and ſuffer three months 
impriſonment. Patience Twitchell 
to ſit one hour on the gallows, with 
a rope about her neck alſo, one end 
wy wag Se the Fu and 
to be publicly whipped twenty ſtri 
on her bare back. K Wer 
This ſentence was literally exe- 
cuted in the preſence of a gentle- 


man juſt arrived from America; 
and as it happened to be the firſt 
circumſtance of the kind, an innu- 
merable quantity of people were aſ- 
ſembled. The culprits were both 
young and handſome,. and by no 
means in low fituations of life. 

Paris, Od. 23. A Turk, from 
Algiers or Tripoli, who was going 
from Paris to Auxerre (40 leagues 
from the capital) in the coche d'eau 
(a barge where paſſengers pay 


7s. 6d. and are four days in going) 


being provoked by ſeveral jocular 
remarks on his dreſs, ſome ſcurri- 
lays reflections on his religion, and, 


as they ſay, by having his whiſkers 


cut off and burnt while he was 
aſleep, committed great outrages 
the beginning of laſt week, which 
ended very fatally. He ſtabbed fu- 
riouſly with a dagger four or five of 
thoſe that were neareſt to him, who 
died inſtantly of their wounds. He 
ſeized then a hatchet, -which had 
been brought. with an intention to 
knock him down, and cut and maim- 


ed the arms and faces of fourteen or 


fifteen more. The guards being 


called on board, fired a piſtol ar 


bim, loaded with caſe-thot, in or- 
der 10 make him let go the fatal 
hatchet, but the ſhot hit him in the 
lower part of the under jaw, which 
added to his mad efforts and furious 
blows, forcibly diſtributed to the 
barge-planks and the empty air 
occaſioned his 3 exhauſt- 
ed to the ground. He was imme- 
diately ſecured and conveyed to the 
hoſpital at Sens. Thus, five per- 
ſons owe their untimely end, and 
others are in danger of their lives, 
to the folly of ſome unguarded ex- 
preſſions, wanton jeſts, or inhoſpi- 
table inſults on a peaceſul ftranger, 
becauſe he happened io wear an 

| African 
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African or Oriental dreſs, a long 
beard, and to deny the Pope's in- 
fallibility. | 
Mlioſt of the imperial troops un- 
der-mentioned are already on their 
march towards the frontiers of Tur- 
key ; and which, with thoſe under 
marching orders for the ſame deſti- 
nation, amount to | 
94 battalions of infantry, 
of 1400 men each 135,306 
3 battalions of artillery, | 
1000 each = = = 4,000 
63 diviſions of cavalry, 
| goo each = = 25,200 
In the whole 163,560 
To command which the following 
general officers are appointed ; viz. 
one Chief general, one quarter maſ- 
ter general, two generals of cavalry, 
three generals of artillery, 14 lieu- 
tenant generals, and 27. major ge- 
nerals. Y | 


2 


th A court martial has been 
0. * fitting ſome. time at the 
Horſe-guards, on the trial of major 
John Brown, of the 67th regi- 
ment, upon a complaint exhibited 
by the members of a court-martial 
at Antigua, of diſreſpect to them, 
and on a charge of cruelty to Tho- 
mas Edwards, a private ſoldier. 
And yeſterday the court martial 
delivered their ſentence, that the 
major was fo far guilty of the dif- 


reſpect laid to his charge, in that 


he bad diſclaimed the authority of 
the Antigua court- martial to put 
him in arreſt, refuſed to pay obe- 
dience to them as a court, and ſub- 
mitted to the arreſt on the ſole 
ground of the preſident being an 
officer of ſuperior rank to him. But 
for this contempt it was judged, that 
the very long period of the major's 
arreſt was a ſufficient puniſhment — 


With reſpect to the private ſoldier, 


he was found guilty, not of cruelty, 


but of oppreſſion, and was ſentenced 
to be ſuſpended from pay and duty 
$99 days, the time during which 

e had confined the ſaid ſoldiet 
without trial ; and he was alſo ſen- 
tenced to pay the ſoldier 40l. 

The court alſo declared, that all 
courts-martial are entitled to obe- 
dience, how low ſoever the rank of 
the members that compoſe it; and 
that an attempt to depreciate the 
military character of a commandi 
officer, when not in the exerciſe of 
his command, was not an injury of 
a mere private nature, but with- 
in 15 cognizance of a court-mar- 
tial. | 


NOVEMBER, 


At the court of directors 1 
for the Eaſt India company, 

held on the 5th, a letter was read 
from Sir Elijah Impey, acquainting 
the court that his majeſty has been 
pleaſed to accept of his reſignation 
of the office of chief juſtice of the 


ſupreme court of judicature in Ben- 


gal. The falary annexed to the of- 
ce, which is in the gift of his ma- 
jeſty, is eight thouſand pounds 2 
year. N 
At about fix o clock on th 
Saturday the 1oth, a cruel Na 4 
murder was committed by Timothy 
Hardy, fellmonger, of Newton Flot- 
man, near Norwich, on the body 
of Mr. John Aggus, his brother-in- 
law, who kept the lamb inn in the 
Haymarket, at which houſe the bar- 
barous deed was perpetrated —Har- 
dy, a ſhort time before he put his 
inhuman purpoſe in execution, = 
wil 
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vailed here from Thurſday the 15th 
to the following Saturday. Drums 
were — inceſſantly to arms, 


with Aggus's wife, who reproached 
him with his prodigality and diſſo- 


jute courſe of life, at wbich he did 


not ſeem to be much diſcompoſed, 


but turning about, he, with much 


keming friendſhip, offered his hand 
to Aggus, and obſerved that ** he 
did not with to be at variance with 


him, although he diſagreed with his 


wife,” and in the very act of ſhak- 
ing hands, he drew a knife and rip- 
ped up his belly about three inches 
on the left ſide above the navel, fo 
that a large portion of the bowels 
came out, one of which was di- 


vided near two inches; ſeveral per- 


ſons were in the kitchen at the time, 
who, upon the coroner's inqueſt; 
gave evidence, that immediately af- 
ter the ſhocking tranſaction Hardy 
faid, I have done for you; and 
was my brother, John Hardy, of 
Lynn, here, I would ferve him the 
ſame; and now Þ'Il ſtab myſelf, for 
I know I muſt die for it.” He did 
make a feeble attempt for that pur- 
poſe on his own body, but the wound 
was ſuperficial. Meſſrs. a Donne, 
Norgate, and Rigby, were ſent for 
to the deceaſed, who ſtitched up 
the wounds, and adminiſtered every 
means of relief, notwithſtanding 
which he languiſhed until nine 
oclock on Sunday evening, and 
then expired. Hardy was imme- 
diately taken into cuſtody, and up- 
on the jury bringing in their verdict 
5 wilful murder,” was committed and 
properly ſecured to prevent his com- 
mitting an act of violence upon him- 
ſelf to elude the hand of juſtice. It is 
not known what gave occaſion to ſuch 
unnatural conduct in Hardy towards 
his brother, who had always behaved 
to bim with the greateſt kindneſs. 

Bois le Duc, Nov. 13- Language 
can give but a feeble idea of the 
ravages and diſorders that have pre- 
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and guns firing, with the moſt 
lamentable cries, and tumultuous 
ſnouts, which greatly terrified the 
burghers. Vaſt numbers of the ſol- 
diery ran in the utmoſt diſorder 
through the ftreets with their bare 
ſabres, intent on plunder. In fact, 
the beſt houſes in the town were 
ſacked, not excepting even thoſe of 
the magiſtrates, and all ſuffered in 
a ſmaller or greater degree. The 
houſes of the ſtadtholderians were 
not exempted from ravage; the only 
diſtinction made between them and 


the patriots was, that the perſons of 


the latter were violated, while the 
roperty only of the others was in 
anger. This ungovernable-tumulr 


continued till ſome cavalry were dif- 


patched by the ſtadtholder, with or- 


ders to repreſs all diſorder.— They 


arrived about noon an Saturday, 
and were obliged to fire on the ri- 
oters, and killed ſome of them be- 
fore they could reſtore tranquillity 
to the diſtreſſed inhabitants. On 
the following day we were buſily 
employed in loading carts with 
goods that had been carried out cf 
the houſes of their reſpective own- 
ers, and put in hiding-places till 
they could be conveniently\carried 
away. In the gardens, the hedges, 
and the walls, money and jewels 
were found, which have been re- 
ſtored to their ſeveral proprietors, 
whenever they could be aſcertained. 
But a conſiderable part, and that 
the moſt valuable of the property 
had been carried off by the rioters. 

Her royal highneſs the princeſs 
of Orange, having written a letter 


to the reigning duke of Brunſwick, 5 


requeſting that 4000 Pruſſian troops 
might remain during the winter in 
1 ET Holland 


\ 


> © don to all thoſe 


2260 


Holland his ſerene highneſs has 
thought fit to comply therewith. 
The duke has alſo, in compliance 
with, the princeſs's wiſhes, promiſed 
to recommend the unfortunate Dutch 


priſoners con at Wezel, to the 
. Clemency of his/Pruſſian majeſty. 
The prince ſtadtholder has pub- 
liſhed an amneſty and general par- 
Jo who took up arms 
againſt him, or who ſigned addreſſes 
oz declarations inimical to the dig- 


ty an intereſt of his ſerene high- 


* 


* 


neſs. _ 1 
The king of Spain has ordered, 
that a calculation ſhould be taken 
olf the number of inhabitants of 
Madrid, which are accurately ſtated 
as follows: a 
en ee OY 
Wet: e ge] 26418 


rot 18 to a5 |; ar 7,364 
. 
From tes po 4 Woe? 98 47601 
From 40 to 50 — — 197161 


; wards Women, 42 
Priars — 1,424 
Nele FR _ 
eſidents ia the cohvente, T_  - 
Colleges, and — 6,483 8 


nf r e e 85818 
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Total! 154, o18 


Dublin, Now. 17. This morning 
the funeral proceſſion of his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland commenced 
about twelve o'clock, at the Houſe 
of Lords, and , proceeded through 
Graften-ſtreet, Nafſau-ftreet, Daw- 
ſon-ſtreet, round Stephen's green, 
King's - ſtreet, William - ftreet, 
Church-lane, Dame-ſtreet, Parlia- 
ment ſtreet. Eſſex- bridge, Capel- 
ſtreet, Mary-ftreet, Henry- ſtreet, 
Sackville-ſtreer,- Summer-hill, Cir- 
cular-road, to the platform on the 
roith-wall, where the barge waited 


| battalion. companies of 
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with the king's boat to receive the 
body, and conveyed. it from thence 
in proceſſion to his majeſty's yatcht. 
The town-major attended by a 
troop of horſe preceded the proceſ- 
ſion. The train of royal Iriſh artil- 
lery followed. Their rear was 
brought up with the Tegimenta] 
band playing a ſolemn * 2 The 
| e ſeveral 
regiments in the garriſon followed; 
and after them their. reſpeQtive gre- 
nadier companies. They were ſuc- 
ceeded by the whole of the army 
eſtabliſhment, and the commander 
in chief, followed by the bands of 


muſic belonging to the fix regiments 
embodied,” which formed a moſt af- 
fecting combination of plaintive 
harmony. The ſtandards of the 
orders of the garter and St. Patrick 
were borne on lances, and the arms 
of theſe reſpeRive orders, along with 
thoſe of his grace, were diſplayed 
on the mourning horſes: The Dub- 
lin herald carried the coronet on a 
velvet cuſhior—between which and 
the viceregal bady, a few officers of 
the houſhoid intervened— The body 
was attended on each fide by pages, 


aid-du-camps, and twelve yeomen 


of the guards, carrying eſcutcheons 


on their  halberds—the mourning 


chariot was drawn by eight horſes, 
covered with velvet, each horſe led 
by a groom, the coachman in deep 
mourning—the chief mourners. were 
the lords juſtices in their coaches, 
with their train-bearers, &c. attend- 
ed by a troop of horſe- then ſuc- 
ceeded the lord mayor, as chief ma- 
giſtrate of the metropolis—the no- 
bility, judges, commons, ſtate off 
cers, king's counſel, and corpora- 
tions of Dublin, the univerſity, 7ec- 
tors, and curates of the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes, the different boards, gover- 


nors of the bank of Ireland, &c. and 
£1 a ſquadron 
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+ 18 of horſe cloſed the pro- 
ion. 
The multitude of ſpectators was 
mnumerable—but owing to the pre- 
caution of the commiſſioners of po- 
lice, in conjunction with the right 
honourable the lord mayor, no ma- 
terial accident happened no ſcaf- 
folds were ſuffered to be erected in 
the ſtreets. 

The minute guns in the park 
commenced firing at fix o'clock this 
morning— and the bells of the 
churches rung their dead peals 
during the day. 

A ſew days ago, while one Fen- 
ner, a turner, and Philpot, a car- 
penter, were drinking together at 
the fign of the three compaſſes at 
Tunbridge Wells, a quarrel aroſe 
between them, which proceeded to 
blows, During the battle, which 
was ſeyerely conteſted for ſome time, 
the fright had fo great an effect on 
Mrs. Peek, the landlady, that ſhe 
expired, though the moſt immediate 
and neceſſary means were applied 
for her recovery. But what is more 
extraordinary, 'on the news of her 
death being carried to a Mr, Field, 
at mount Ephraim, about half a 
mile diſtant, and a relation of the 
deceaſed, the ſhock was fo great, 
that he died while the melancholy 
ſtory was relating to him. 

Di ED. In Drury-lane, in the 
104th year of her age, Mrs. Al- 
chore, who ſeveral years ſince was 
ſhewn about as the ſtrong woman. 


TO 
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1k, _ This day ſome fiſhermen 
ing in the rirer Thames, 

near Poplar, with much difficulty, 


2 into their boat a ſhark yet 
ive, but apparently very fick iy; 
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it was taken en ſhore, and being 
opened, in its belly were found a 
filver watch, a. metal chain, and a 
cornelian ſeal, together with ſeveral 
ſmall pieces of gold lace, ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to ſome young 
gentleman, who was uptortunate 
enough to have fallen overboard ; 
but that the body and other parts 
had either been digeſted, or other 
wiſe voided ; but the watch and 
gold lace not being able to pals 
through it, the fiſh had thereby be- 
come lickly, and would in all pro- 
bability very ſoon have died. The 
watch had the name of Henry Wat- 
ſon, London, Ne 1369, and the 
works are very much impaired, 
On theſe circumſtances being made 
public, Mr. Henry Watſon, watch- 
maker, in Shoreditch, recollected, 
that about two years ago he ſold the 
watch to Mr. Ephraim Thompſon, 
of Whitechapel, as a preſent to his 
ſon, on going out on his firſt voyage 
on board the ſhip Polly, captain 
Vane, bound to Coaſt and Bay. 
About three leagues off Falmouth, 
by a ſudden heel of the veſſel, 
during a ſquall, maſter Thompſon 
fell overboard, and was no more 
ſeen. The news of his being 
drowned ſoon after came to the 
knowledge of his friends, who little 
thought of hearing any thing more 
concerning him, Mr. Thompſon is 
faid to have purchaſed the ſhark, to 
preſerve it as a memorial of fo ſin- 
gular an event. It is the largeſt 
ever remembered to-have been taken 
in the Thames, being from the tip 
of the ſnout to the extremity of the 
tail 9 feet 3 inches; from the ſhoul- - 
der to the extremity of the body, 
6 feet one inch; round the body, 
in the thickeſt part, 6 feet 9 inches. 
The width of the jaws, when extend- 
ed, 17 inches. It has five rows of 

[A2 teeth, 
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teeth, conſequently five years old, 
having an additional row every 
year, till it arrives at its full 


growth. 


oh. Between one and two 


o'clock, Lord George Gordon 


was apprehended at a Jew's houſe 


in Birmingham, for a contempt of 
the court of 8 Bench, in con- 
ſequence of a libel. 

On Saturday evening he was 
brought before Mr. Juſtice Buller, 


when a warrant was made out, and 


his lordſhip is now lodged- in the 


King's Bench. 
8th All of the Weſtminſter gang 
of houſe-breakers, who have 
been apprehended, were finally com- 
mitted to Newgate for trial at the 
enſuing ſeſſions. Fudge, the young- 
eſt in the gapg, is about thirteen 
years of age, and the reſt between 
that and twenty-one.—Durham was 
formerly one of the choir at Weſt- 


minſter-abbey; and Grace Mat- 


tocks, at whoſe houſe the gang uſu- 
ally met to play at cards, dance, and 
regale themſeſves, is ſaid to have 
been the cauſe of hanging more 
young men than any other charac- 
ter, of a ſimilar deſcription, in the 
metropolis. Ms 555 
There were preſent, at the exa- 


mination, the Duke of Cumber- 


land; Mr. Braddyll, Sir James La 


Roche, &c. 
Fleming, the pawnbroker, and re- 


ceiver of the various property taken 


by theſe depredators, gave inform- 
ation of twenty-eight robberies, the 
greater part of which, it appears, 
was committed in the neghbour- 


hood of Weſtminſter. 
By the vigilance and activity of 
Mr. ſuftice Addington, of King's- 


ſtreet, Weſtminſter, late on Satur- 
day 3 Marſhall and Wil- 
o belong to the gang, 


* 
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were taken in cuſtody at a private 
houſe in the neighbourhood of St. 
Giles's, and, aſter an examination, 
were committed to Tothill-fields 


Bridewell. It has been diſcovered 
that ſome of the property taken by 
this deſperate and alarming combi- 
nation of villians, was ſunk in the 
New River, near Iſlington; in con- 
ſequence of which diligent ſearch 
was made on Saturday laſt to reco- 
ver it; but we have not been able 
to learn whether it has been taken 
up. , EIT 
Particulars relative to the horrid 
murders committed lately at his 
Grace the Archbiſhop of Dublin's 
palace. 0 

His grace intending to remove 
from Tallagh to Dublin, for the 
winter, ſent his ſteward before him, 


on Tueſday morning, with orders to 


the ſervants in town, conſiſting of a 
porter and houſekeeper, to prepare 
for his reception. The fteward 
coming to the palace in Kevin: ſtreet, 


about ten o' clock, found the out- 


ward gate faſt; this incident ſur- 
priſed him, and ſeeing fire and 
ſmoke iſſue from the roof, he forced 
the gate, and on entering the pa- 
lace found the houſekeeper on the 
floor of an apartment near the 
kitchen, ſtark naked and weltering 
in her blood, her ſkull being broke 
in various places, and ſeveral ſtabs 
in the body. On ſearching other 
parts of the houſe in company with 
a few of the neighbours, the porter, 
an aged man, late a penſioner 0 

the royal hoſpital, was diſcovered on 
one of the ſtaircaſes, with his throat 
cut, ſo as almoſt to- ſever the head 
from the body. A man was after 
ſound on the leads, who is ſent to 
priſon en a ſtrong ſuſpicion of being 
concerned, and two women have 


been ſiace taken up and committed 
as 


* n 


as accomplices in the atrocious act. 
It ſeems probable that the villains, 
to conceal the murder of the inno- 
cent ſervants, and diſappointed in 
their expectations, as neither money 
nor plate were in the houſe, ſet it on 
fire. The flames were ſoon ex- 
tinguiſhed, without doing much da- 
mage. | x 

is grace's porter had been ſup- 


| | poſed to have accumulated a ſum of 


money, and againft this only, it is 


thought, were the efforts of the 


bloody villains directed. It is ima- 
gined they firſt proceeded to attack 
him; and is is evident he made a 
great reſiſtance, from the marks of 
violence on his body. On one of 
his ſhoulders there is a great ſwel- 
ling, from a bruize he received ; 
and the arm, near the elbow, is in- 


tirely broken, with the bone almoſt 


perforating through the ſkin. An 
iron ſpade lay near him, which was 
probably the inſtrument uſed in diſ- 
patching him when down they cut 
his throat quite acroſs— the young 
woman they butchered in the ſame 
horrid manner above ſtairs. They 
then dragged the body of the mur- 
dered man to the head of the ſtair- 
caſe, and placing his head juſt over 
the ſtairs, ſcattered a great quantity 
of may all over them, and ſet them 
on fire. The fire, however, did not 
ſpread according to their wiſhes, 
and very little damage was ſuſtained 
from it. A quantity of plate was in 
the houſe, which they never touched. 
It is evident the miſcreants muſt 
have been acquainted with the 
houſe, as not a fingle lock or bolt 
was forced, | 


The manner in which the woman 
was murdered, bore, if poſſible, 
more marks. of barbarity than that 
of the man. One of her thigh 
bones was broken: ſhe had ſeveral 
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marks of violence on her body, and 
was run through the heart, apparent- 
ly, with a {mall ſword. The ſcull 
at the back of her head was broken 
to ſplinters, and ſeemed as if it 
had been pounded with a weighty 
hammer. The greaſe which the 
wretches ſcattered about the grand 
ſtairs, they obtained from a ſtore- 
room, in which tallow and candles 
were kept. 

Prince William Henry, in „th 
the Pegaſus, arrived at Ply- * 


mouth. 


Died. —At Ryde, in the Ifle of 
Wight, Mr. Walter Henry Frank- 
lin, aged 103 years. 


_ 


BIRTHS for the year 1787. 


Jan. 5. The Counteſs of Gra- 
nard, of a daughter. 

6. Lady of Sir John W. 
Pole, Bart. of a ſon. 

14. Viſcounteſs Turner, of 


a ſon. 
23. Lady Brownlow, of a 
daughter. 
26. The 


on. Mrs. Arun- 
del, of a ſon. | 
29. Hon. Mrs. Watſon, of 
| a daughter. . Te 
Feb. 17. The lady of Sir Da- 
vid Carnegie, Bart. of 
a daughter. 

The lady of Sir John 
Frederick, Bart. of a 

daughter. | 
24. The lady of the Right 
Hon. Charles Town- 
1 14 of a WW. | 4 

. Mrs. Pretyman, lady o 
the Lord Bilhop of 

Lincoln, of a ſon. 
March 21. Lady Melbourne, of a 
| daughter. | 

29. Lady of Sir Thomas 
Fl 3 | Dyke 
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Fo. Dyke Acland, Bart. of 

it a ſon. 

April 2. Counteſs of Leiceſter, 

2 of a daughter. 

16. The lady of Sir H. 
Paulett St. John, Bart. 
of a ſon. 


24. _ Harrington, of a 


| on. 
May 10. The Viſcounteſs Fal- 
mouth, of a ſon. 

14. At Dublin, Right Hon. 
Lady Earlsfort, of a 
daughter. 

At Dublin, Lady of the 
Right Hon. J. Fitz- 
gibbon, attorney - ge- 
neral of Ireland, 72 
| daughter. 
June 7. Lady Charlotte Dun- 
das, of a dauyhter. 

20. Lady of the Hon. Col. 
Stanhope, of a fon. 

21. The lady of Sir Henry 

_ Gough, Bart. of a 
10 
23- The Ducheſs of Nor- 
thumberland, of a fon. 
July 8. Marchioneſs of Buck- 
| ingham, 'of a daugh- 
ter. 
11. Lady of Sir H. S. Lid- 
dell, Bart. of a ſon. 
26. Lady Elizabeth Fane, 
of a daughter. 
Lady of Sir E. Smyth, 

Bart. of a ſon. 

10. Lady of Sir Thomas 

W hichcote, Bart. of a 

ſon. - ' 


Aug. 


16. Viſcounteſs Galway, of 


| a ſon. 
22. Lady Hawke, ofadaugh- 
| ter. x, 
29. Counteſs Waldegrave, of 
a ſon. . 


Lady Ruthven, of a ſon. 


30. Ducheſs of Beauford, of 


a ſon, 


Lately, in Ireland, the 
' Ducheſs of Leinſter, 
of a daughter. 
Sept. 16. Mrs. Thurlow, lady of 
| the Lord Biſhop of 
Durham, of a daugh- 
„ 
Lady Liſmore, of a ſon. 
Lady Stourton, of a ſon. 
Oct. 3. Counteſs of Warwick, 
of a daughter. 
Lady Forteſcue, of 2 
F 
21. Lady of Sir James 
3 - Grant, Bart. of a ſon. 
Nov. 11. Lady George Henry Ca- 
vendiſh, of a daughter, 
21. Lady Bayham, of a 
daughter. | 
22. Lady Deerhurſt, of a 
_ daughter, 
29. Counteſs of Tankerville, 
of a daughter. | 
Dec. 1. Lady of Henry Bankes, 
Eſq; M. P. of a ſon. 
9. Lady of the Right Hon. 
Richard Pepper Ar- 
den, attorney- general, 
of a daughter. 
Lady of Sir Henry Daſh- 
wood, Bart. of a ſon. 


nat 


— 


MARRIAGES for the year 1787. 


Jan. 9. Hugh Owen, Eſq; mem- 
ber of parliament for 
Pembroke, to Miſs 
Owen, daughter of the 
late General Owen. 

25. Lord Sempill, to Miß 
Melliſh, daughter of 
the late Charles Mel- 
liſh, Eq. 

Feb; 27. Lord Arden, to Miß 
| Wilſon, daughter of 
Wes ak 
Wilſon, Bart. | 
* March 


mr OA 


bu 
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March 10. Hon. John Townſhend, 


to Miſs Poyntz, daugh- 
ter of the late William 
Poyntz. Eſq. 
31. Joſeph Yates, Eſq; ſon 

of the late Sir Joſeph 

Lates, to Miſs Char- 
lotte St. John, daugh- 
ter of the late Lord 
St. John, of Bletſoe. 

Hon. W. Forward, to 
Miſs Caulfield. 

April 8. Lord Herbert. ſon of 
the Earl of Pembroke, 
to Miſs Beauclerk. 

9. Rob. Dundas, ſolicitor 
general of Scotland, to 
Miſs Dundas, daugh- 
ter to the treaſurer of 
the navy. 

12. Lord Carysford, to Mifs 
Grenville, ſiſter to the 
Marquis of Bucking- 


ham. 


May 12. Hon. Geo. N-ville, bro- 


ther to the Earl of 
Abergaveny, to Miſs 
Walpole, daughter of 
the Hon. Richard Wal- 
pole. 


24. Earl of Aldborough, to 


Mus Henniker, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Hen- 
niker, Bart. 

27. The Earl of Altamont, 
to the Hon. Louiſa 
Howe, youngeſt daugh- 


ter of Lord Viſcount 


Howe. 85 
29. The Hon. R. Lumley 
Saville, to the Hon. 


mor 


by. 
June 5. Edward Place, Eſq. to 
Lady Anne Gordon, 


1 Sept. 17. Lord Barnard, eldeſt ſon 


of Aberdeen. 
7. Reverend Sir Thomas 


Broughton, Bart. to 
Lady Anne Windſor. 
20. Lord Mulgrave, to Miſs 
Cholmley, daughter of 
ä 5 Cholmley, 
26. 1 to Mrs. 
Sarah Cuming, of Ja- 
mT , W 
July 7. Sir ohn alle 
4 Smythe . 
Bart. to Miſs Mary 
Newcombe, daughter 
of the late Dean of 
Rocheſter. | 
Sir John Ramſden, Bart. 
to the Hon. Louiſa Su- 
ſanna Ingram Shep- 
heard, daughter of the 
late Lord Viſcount Ir- 
win. 
12. Sir John Swinburne, 
Bart. to Miſs Emma 
Eliz. Bennet, of St. 
James's, Weſtminſter, 
30. Penn Curzon, Eſq; to 
the Hon, Miſs Howe, 
daughter of Lord Viſc. 
Howe. 


Aug. 3. Hon. Charles Redlynch 


Strangeways, brother 
to the Earl of Ilcheſ- 
ter, to Miſs Jang 
Haine, daughter of 
| the Rev. Dr. Haine. 
11. At Milan, by diſpen- 
ſation from the pope, 
the Marquis wis 
Mariſcotti, to Lady 
Sophia Butler, daugh- 
ter of the late Earl of 
Lanefborough. 
18. Lord Compton, to Miſs 
Smith, daughter of 
 _ Joſhua Smith, Efq. of 
Carl Stoke Park, Wilts. 


of the Earl of Par- 


[P] 4 | Ungron, 
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lington, to Lady Ca- 
tharine Powlet, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of 

Bolton. 
22. Howell Price, Eſq; of 
- Carmarthenſhire,to the 
Right Hon. Lady Ayl- 

| mer. 

OR. 29. Sir John Senhouſe, Bart. 
5 of Carliſle, to Miſs 


Alley, of St. Leger's 


Aſhby, Northampton- 

| - ſhire, | 
Dec. 29. Viſcount Sudley, ſon of 
the Earl of Arran, to 


_ Miſs Tyrrel, daughter 


the 
Tyrrel, 


and co-heireſs o 
late Sir John 
Bart. 


n 


PROMOTIONS fer the Year 
: «vide from the London Gazette, 
Tc, 


Jan. 5. Right Hon. John Hely 


" Hutchinſon, ſecretary of ſtate in 
Ireland, to be privy counſellor in 
Great Britain. 

2 10. Henry Lyte, Eſq. to be 
ſecretary and keeper of the privy 
ſeal, &c. to the prince of Wales. 

Henry Lyte, Eſq. Col. Gerrard 


Lake, and Col. Smith Hulſe, to be 


treaſurers and receivers-general of 
his royal highneſs's revenues. 

5 Col Samuel Hulſe, to be one of 
his privy council. 

— 20. George Brown, Thomas 
Wharton, James Stoddart, James 
Balmain, and Robert Graham, Eſqrs. 
to be commiſſioners of exciſe in 
2256. Sir James Eyre, Knt. to 
be chief baron of the * 
22 27, Dr. Thomas Thurlow, 


Jan. 30. Rev, George Cotton, 
LL. D. to be dean of Cheſter. 

Feb. 9. Sir Alexander Thomſor, 
Knt. Simon Le Blanc, and Soulden 
2 Eſqrs. to be ſerjeants at 
law. 


Sir Naſh Groſe, Knt. to be one 


of the Juſtices of the King's Bench. 


Sir Alexander Thomſon, Knt. to 
be a baron of the exchequer. 

— 19. Right How. John Charles 
Villiers, ſworn of bis majeſty's privy 
council. | | 

— 20, Dr. George Pretyman, 
to be biſhop of Lincoln. 

— 24. George Miller, Eſq. to 
be conſul in North and South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia, and deputy- 
commiſſary for commercial affairs to 
the United States of America. 

27. Dr. George Pretyman to 
be dean of St. Paul's, and canon re- 
ſidentiary. . 

March 17. Rev. Samuel Smith 
LL. D. to be a prebendary of Welt- 
minſter. 

Rev. William Pearce, B. D. to 
be maſter of the Temple. | 

— 23. Sir John Skynner, Knt. 
8 of his majeſty's privy coun- 
cil. 

April 17. John Seton, Eſq. to 
be governor of St. Vincent. 

rthur Philip, Efq. to be gover- 
nor of New South Wales. 

— 24. John Edward Aſtley, Eſq. 
ſon of Sir Edward Aſtley, Bart. to be 
one of the equerries to the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

— 25. Gerard Forteſcue, Eſq. to 
be Ulſter king at arms, and principal 
herald of all A: 

— 27. Sir Thomas Wroughton, 
K. B. envoy extraordinary to Swe- 
den, to be miniſter plenipotentiary 
at the ſame court. 4 

to 


biſhop of Lincoln, to be biſhop of 


7 


William Fawkener, Eſq. 
: wr envoy 
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envoy extraordinary to the grand- 
duke of Tuſcany, _ 

May 1. Earl of Leven, to be high 
commiſſioner to the general aſſem- 
bly of the church of Scotland. 

Dr. George Hill, to be Dean of 
the order of the Thiſtle, and of the 
chapel- royal, in Scotland. 

Earl of Dunmore, to be governor 
el the Bahama Iſlands. 

— 5. William Cockell, Eſq. ſer- 
jeant at law. 5 

— 10 Hugh Carleton, Eſq. to be 
chief juſtice of the common pleas in 
Ireland. 

Jobn Bennett, Eſq. to be one of 
the judges of the King's-Bench, in 
Ireland. 

— 11. Arthur Wolſe, Eſq. to be 
ſolicitor-general of Ireland. 

) — 14. Lord chief juſtice Carle- 
ton, to be a privy counſellor of Ire- 
land, | | 

— 23. Appointments in the 
houſchold of the Prince of Wales, 
Viz, 

Lord Southampton, groom of the 
fiable. s 
Viſcount Parker, Viſcount Mel- 

bourne, Lord Spencer Hamilton, and 

Viſcount St. Aſaph, gentlemen of 

the bedchamber. | 
Henry Lyte, Eſq. treaſurer. 


Hon. Hugh 3 maſter of 


the robes and privy pui 

Col. S. Halle, Len pescler of the 
houſehold. 

J. Kemys Tynte, Eſq. Col. Sir 
John S. Dyer, Bart. Hon. G. Fitz- 
roy, Col. Stevens, Lieut, Col. St. 
Leger, Hon. Lieut. Col. Stanhope, 
Warwick Lake, Eſq. Lieut. Col. 
Sloughter, and the Hon. Edward 
ponents grooms of the bed-cham- 

r 


CC in as of 
i A ——— 


| Crauford, and Henry as 
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Col. Gerard Lake, firſt equerry 
and commiſſioner of the ſtables. 


Col. Charles Leigh, Edward 


Scott, Eſq. Major Churchill, Hon. 


Capt. Ludlow, and Anthony St. 
Leger, Eſqrs. equerries. 

June 1. Henry, Duke of Beau» 
fort, to be lord lieutenant of the 
county of Brecon. 0 „ 

— 23. Lord Carteret and Lord 
Walſingham, to the office of poſt - 
maſter-general. | 

— 27. Henry Partridge; Foſter 
Bower, and Edward Law, Eſqrs. to 
be king's council. | | 

John Toler, Efq. to be the king's 
ſecond ſerjeant at law, and the Hon. 
Joſeph Hewitt to be his third ſer- 
jeant at law in Ireland. 

July b. Dr. Richard Warren and 
Dr. Robert Hallifax, to be phy- 
ſicians in ordinary to the prince of 
Wales. | 

— 7. Sir George Auguſtus Eli- 
ott, K. B. to be baron Heathfield, 
of Gibraltar. 

— 10. George Auguſtus, Lord 
Heathfield, to have the arms of 
Gibraltar, as an honourable 'aug- 
mentation of his family arms. | 

— 14. Sir George Baker, Bart. 
to be phyſician in ordinary to bis 


. majeſty, 


Aug. 2. George Hardinge, Eſq. 
to be judge of the counties of Gla- 
morgan, Brecon, and Radnor. 

— 4. Lord Hervey, to be envoy 
extraordinary to the great duke of 
Tuſcany. 

— 8. The Duke of York, ſworn 
of his majeſty's privy council. 

— io. Major- general Grenville, 
to be comptroller; Col. George 
Hotham, to be treaſurer; Col. Ro- 
bert Abercrombie, Lieut. Col. Wil- 
liam Morſhead, Capt. Charles 


ſq. 
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Efq. to be grooms of the bed- 
chamber to the duke of York. 
Aug. 11. Rev. Charles Inglis, 
D. D. to be biſhop of the new ſee 
of Nova Scotia. 

— 18. Right Hon. W. Eden, to 
be ambaſſador extraordinary and 


plenipotentiary to the king of 


Spain. 
— 28. William Richardſon, John 
Craven Carden, Charles Deſvoeux, 
Edward Leflie, Henry Mannix, and 
Richard Gorges Meredyth, Eſqrs. 
to be baronets of Ireland. 

Sept. 15. Henry Frazer, Eſq. to 
be ſecretary of legation at Peterſ- 


— 24, Richard, Viſcount Howe, 
and John Montagu, and Hugh Pi- 
ot, Eſqrs. to be admirals of the 

hite. | 

Molyneux, Lord Schuldam, Sir 

Hugh Palliſer, and Sir Peter Parker, 

baronets, John Vaughan, John 

Reynolds, and Matthew Barton, 

Efqrs. and the Hon; Samuel Bar- 

* to be admirals of the Blue. 

Marriot Arbuthnot, Robert Rod- 

dam, George Darby, John Camp- 

bell, James. Gambier, William Lloyd, 
and Francis William Drake, Eſqrs. 
to be vice- admirals of the Red. 

- Sir Edward Hughes, K. B. Sir 
ſhua Rowley, Bart. Sir Edward 
ernon, knight, John Evans, Mark 

Milbanke, Nicholas Vincent, and 

Robert Edwards, Eſqrs. to be vice- 

admirals of the White. ; 

Samuel, Lord Hood, Sir John 

Lockhart Roſs, Bart. Sir ray 

Ogle, knight, Thomas Graves, Ro 

bert Digby, Benjamin Marlow, and 

Alexander Hood, Eſqrs. to be vice- 

, admirals of the Blue. 


Sir Richard Hughes, Sir Francis 


Samuel Drake, and Sir Edmund 


Affleck, Barts. to be rear-admiral 
of the Red. , 

*.* The following captains were 
appointed flag-officers, viz. 

Sir John Lindſay, K. B. and John 
Elliot and William Hotham, Eſqrs 
to be rear-admirals of the Red. 

Sir Charles Middleton, Bart. Sir 
Richard King, W127 Peyton, 
John Carter Allen, John Dalrya:- 
ple, Herbert Sawyer, and Jonathan 

alconer, Eſqrs. to be rear-admirals 
of the White. 

Sir John Jervis, K. B. Sir Richard 
Bickerton, and Sir Charles Douglas, 
Barts. Hon. John Leveſon Gower, 
and Philip Affleck and Adam Dun- 
can, Efqrs. to be rear-admirals of 
the Blue. | 

Hon. William Cornwallis, and 
Philip Coſby and George Bowyer, 
Eſqrs. to be colonels of marines. 

— 28. Major-generals Spencer 
Cowper, William Wynyard, Edward 
Mathew, Richard Burton Philipſon, 
Francis Smith, John Pattifon, John 
Douglas, Hon, Alexander Leflie, 
Samuel Cleavland, Hon. Henry St. 
8 Sir William Erſkine, ſohn 

-ampbell, and Sir George Oſborn, 
Bart. to be lieut. generals. 

Colonels Thomas, Earl of Lin- 


coln, John Campbell, John Leland, 


James Hamilton, John Scratton, 
Allan Campbell, James Rooke, Sa- 
muel Birch, Charles Croſbie, John 
Martin, Winter Blathwayte, John, 
Earl of Suffolk, Ralph Abercronbie, 
Hon, Chapel Norton, Alexander 
Rigby, and John Gunning, to be 
amajor-generals, Ys 
—29. John Douglas, D. D. to 
be biſhop of Carliſle, and dean of 
Wind ſor. | 
Oct. 2. John Cayley, Eſq. to be 
conſul-general of Ruſſia. 
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Oct. 25. Samuel Wallis, Eſq. to 
be a commiſſioner of the navy. 

— 26. Paul Joddrell, M. D. 
knighted. / 

— 27, George, Viſcount Town- 
ſhend, to be marquis Townſhend. 
Samuel Marſhall, Eſq. to be a 
commiſſioner of the victualling- 


John Daniell, Eſq. to be comp- 
troller of the ſalt-duties. 


— 20. Richard, Lord Rokeby, 


archbiſhop of Armagh; James, 
Lord Lifford, Lord Chancellor ; 
and the Right Hon. John Forſter, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; 
to be lords Juſtices of Ireland. 

Nov. 2. George, Marquis of 
Buckingham, to be lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

— 6, Hon. and Rev, Dr. John 
Harley, to be biſhop of Hereford. 

— 17, Dr. Beilby Porteus, bi- 
ſhop of Cheſter, to be biſhop of 
London, | | 

— 27, Charles Runnington, Sa- 
muel Marſhall, and James Watſon, 
Eſqrs. to be ſerjeants at law. 

— 30. Right Hon. Alleyne Fitz- 

bert, a privy counſellor. 

Dec. 5. Henry, Duke of Beau- 
fort, to be lord lieutenant of Lei- 
ceſterſhire. | 

— 7. Beilby, biſhop of London, 
2 privy counſellor. 

8. Beilby, biſhop of London, to 
be dean of the chapels royal. 

Rev. Benjamin Blayney, to be 
Hebrew profeſſor at Oxford. 

— 15. Rev. William Longford, 


for. 


Rev. John Plumptree, M. A. to 
be prebendary of Worceſter. 


— 16. Right Hon. Alleyne Fitz- 


erdert, chief fecretary to the lord 
lieutenant, to be a privy counſellor 
of Ireland. . 


D. D. to be prebendary of Wind- 
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Dec. 29. Thomas Millar, of Bar- 
ſcimming, Eſq. to be prefident of 
his majeſty's college of juſtice in 
Scotland. | | 

Robert M*Queen, of Braxfield, 
Eſq. to be his majeſty's juſtice-clerk 
in Scotland. mo 

John Swinton, of Swinton, Eſq. 
to be one of his majeſty's commit- 
fioners of juſticiary in Scotland. 


John Maclaurin, Eſq. to be one 
of the ordinary lords of ſeſſion in 
Scotland. | | 


SHERIFFS appointed by bis 
Majeſty in Council, for 1987. 


Berkſbire. William Byam Martin, 
of White Knights, Eſq. 

Bedfordſbire. Joſeph. Partridge, of 
Cranfield, Eſq. | 

Bucks. R. Dayrell, of Lilling- 
ſtone Dayrell, Eſq. 

Cornawall. Sam. Thomas, of Tre- 
gols, Eſq. | 
| Cumberland. Thomas Whelpdale, 
of Skirſgill-Hall, Eq. | 

Cheſter. Sir Richard Brooke, of 
Norton, Bart. [7 

Cambridgeſbire and Huntingdon- 
ſhire. William Camps, of Wilbur- 


ton, Eiq. 


Devonſhire. J. Quick, of Newton 
Saint Cyres, Eiq. 2 
Dorſet ſbire. Peter William Baker, 
of Ranſton, Eſq. | | 
Derbyſhire. Sir Rich. Arkwright, 
of Cromford. | 
- Eſſex. J. Judd, of Chelmsford, 


Glouceſter ſbire. Sam. Richardſon, 
of Newent, Eſq. | 

Herefordſbire. R. Cope Hopton, 
of Cannon Froome, Eſq. 

Herifordſbire. J. Roper, of Berk- 
hamſtead St. Peter, Eſq. | 
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Lent. J. Cotton, of Hill Park, Eſq. 
Lancaſbire. William Bamford, of 


'/{ Bamford-Hall, Eſq. | 


| Leiceſterſhire. John Goodacre, ju- 


; nior, of Aſhby Parva, Eſq. 


Lincolnfvire. Theoph. Buckworth, 
of Spalding, Eſq. 
mouth hire. Thomas Lewis, of 


Chepſtow, Eſq. 
Mall. Edward Billingſley, of 
Hockwold with Wilton, Eſq. 
Wortbampton ſbire. William Wal 
cot, jun. ef Oundle, Eſq. 8 
Northumberland. Edward Colling- 
wood, of Chirton, Efq. | 
Nottinghamſbire. T. Waterhouſe, 
of Beckenham, Eſq. 


| Oxfordſhire, Charles Marſack, of 


Caverſham Park, Eſq. 
4 Rutland ſbire. George Belgrave, of 
Ridlington, Eſq. 


Shropſhire. Humphry Sandford, 
of the Iſle, Eſq. - 

— "hg Nath. Dalton, of 
Shanks, Eq. 


Southampton, county of, Sir Hen- 
ry Powlett St. John, of Dogmerſ- 
feld, Bart. 8 . 
Staffordſhire. Thomas Whieldon, 
of Fenton, Eſq. 

Suffolk. J. Meadows Theobald, of 
Henley, Eſq. ; 

Surrey. Richard Ladbroke, of 
Tadworth Court, Eſq. | 
Suſſex. Richard Wyatt, of Trim- 
mings, Eſq. 

. Warwickſhire, Thomas Maſon, 
of Stratford upon Avon, Efq. 

Worcefterſpire. Richard Harriſon, 
of Temple Langhern, Efq. | 

Wiltſhire, Iſaac Webb Horlock, 
of Aſhwick, Eſq. 

Torkfbire. Francis Ferrand Fol- 
Jambe, of Aldwork, Eſq. 

_ SOUTH WALES. 

Brecon ſbire. 


| John Jones, of Llana- 
vanvawr, Eſq. 
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Cardiganſbire. J. Martin, of All:- 
goch, a 5 | | 
Carmarthenſbire. Hugh Mears, of 
Llanſtephar, Eſq. 
Glamorganſhire. John Price, of 
Llandaff-court, Eſq. 
Pembrokeſbire. James Phillips, of 


Penty-park, E 


c 
Radnor ſhire. * Price, of Penny 
Bont, Eſq. {i 


NORTH WALES. 


| Angheſea. I. Griffith Lewis, ol 


Tryſelwyn, Eſq. 
 Carnarwonſhire. John Lloyd, of 
Gaſſel Gyſarch, Eſq. 

Denbighſbire. Sir Foſter Cunliffe, 
of AQon, Bart. 

Flintſhire. P. York, of Maes y 
Groes, Eſq. j 
Merionethſbire. John Jones, of 
Rhyd y rg Eſq. i 

Montgomery ſhire. 


Trevor Lloyd, 
of Llanaſen, Eſq. | - 


DEATHS, for the Year 1787. 


Jan. 2. Mrs. Moſs, lady of the 
Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells 
ſiſter to the Counteſs Dowager ©: 
Radnor and Sir Philip Hales, Bart. 

5. Sir John Tottenham, Bart. 
father of Lord Loftus, ; 

7. The Hon. Thomas Compton 
Ferrers. Townſhend, ſecond ſon to 
the Earl of Leiceſter. 

8. Lieut. general Sir William 
Draper, K. B. 

10. Henry Peckham, Eſq; king's 
counſel. | 
- 13. Hon. Mr. Juſtice Willes, one 
of the judges of the court of King's 


Bench. : 


14. The Earl of Carhampton, 
father to her royal highneſs the 
Dutcheſs of Cumberland. 


15. The 


Allt- 
„ of 
of 
„ of 


nny 


of 


* 


15. The Right Hon. Lady Petre. 


18, Dr. John Egerton, biſhop of 
Durham. * * 7 ; 

29. Lady Frederick, reli& of the 
ate Sir John Frederick, Bart. | 


Feb. 10. Drigu 
Lord Waltham: the title extinct. 

13. The Compte Gra vier de 
Vergennes, late prime miniſter of 
France. 8 7769 


16. George, Duke of St. Alban's. 
March 8. Samuel Graves, Eſq. 


e 


admiral of the White. Cy 

15. Sir. William Boothby, Bart. 
leut. general, and colonel of the 
6th regiment of foot. - 

April 1. Mary, Counteſs Talbot, 
Dowager of William, Earl Talbot. 

2, Major-general Sir John Wrot- 
teſley, Bart. col. of the 45th regi- 
ment. | 

Hon. General Gage, brother to 
Lord Viſcount Gage. 

6. Sir Merrick Burrell, Bart. the 
title extinct. | 

Hon, Charlotte Fettiplace, third 
liter of Lord Howe. h 

Lord Viſcount. Montague, only 
ſon of Earl Beaulieu. 

9. Right Hon, Joſeph Browne, 
Lord Viſcount Montague. 

Hon. Thomas Moleſworth, 

Robert Shirley, Earl Ferrers. 
Princeſs Anne Amelia, aunt to 
his Pruſſian Majeſty. | 

The infant and only ſon of the 
Marquis of Graham. 

May 6. Frederick, Viſcount Bo- 
lngbroke. 

14. St. Leger St. Leger, Lord 
Viſcount Doneraile. 

Lord Viſcount Strangford. 

24. Francis Pierrepoint Burton 
Conyngham, Lord Conyngham. 

Governor Johnſtone. 

25. Hon. Francis Colyear, young- 
eſt fon of the earl of Portmore. 

26. At Paris, Lord John Murray. 


e Billers Olmius, 
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Lately at Paris, Lord Elcho. 

June 1. Lady Jane Home, ſiſter 
of the late Earl of Home. 

. Miſs Dawſon, only daughter 

of . f 

6. Vice-admiral Robert Duff. 

12. Hon. Grey Bennet, youngeſt 
ſon of the Earl of Tankerville. | 

Hon. Mrs. Moleſworth, ſiſter tb 
the preſent Lord Moleſwortn. 

20. Hon. Mrs. Magnus, eldeſt 
daughter of Lord Newark. 

22, Lady IfabeJla Moore, eldeſt. 


daughter of the Earl of Drogheda. 


27. Sir Thomas Heathcote, Bart. 

July 1. James Townſend, Efq. 
alderman of London. | 

Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart. 

4. Sir Richard Jebb, Bart. M. D. 

7. General John Severne, col. of 
the 8th regiment of Dragoons. 

15. Lady Iſabella Stanley. 

20. Viſcounteſs Dowager Wen- 
man, | 
21. George, Earl of Shrewſbury. 

Auguſt 4. Moajor-general John 
Salter, | 
14. Lady Boughton, reli& of Sir 
Edward Boughton, Bart. 

Edmund Law, D. D. Lord Biſhop 
of Carliſle. 3 
16. Right Hon. John Ponſonby. 
late ſpeaker of the Iriſh houſe of 
commons. | 

22. Sir Thomas Wroughton, 
K. B. 

Sept. 8. William Campbell. Eſq. 
brether- german of the late John, 
Duke of Argyle. | 

12. Jane, Counteſs of Northing- 
ton, reli of the late lord Chancel- 
lor Northington. 

24. Anna Maria, Counteis Dow- 
ager of Pomfret, 

OR. 9. Hon. Mr. Dawſon, only 
ſurviving ſon of Lord Cremorne. - 
12. Sir Richard Hoare, Bart. 

20. Lord 


- 


{/ 


10 
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20. Lord James Beauclerk, lord 
biſhop of Hereford. 

24. Charles, Duke of Rutland, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lately in France, .George, Earl 
of Dalhouſie. 


22. Hon. Geor — ng, ny 


ſurviving ſon of 
Ferrers. 


Nov. 2. Admiral Sir James Dou- 


glas, Bart. 


3. Dr. Robert Lowth, lord bi- 


ſhop of London. | 
4 on George, Marquis of Wess 
a 


7 
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26. Hon. and Rev. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, brother to the Earl of Aber. 
corn. 

Dec. 1. Sir Richard Sutton, Bart, 
M. P. for Boroughbridge. 

7. Mrs. Mary Pitt, youngeft fi. 
ter of the late Earl of Chatham. 

15. Lady of admiral Sir Edmund 
Affleck, Bart. 

"BE John, Earl of Hyndford. 

23. Madame Louiſa of France, 
daughter of the late king. 

27. Thomas, Earl of Kinnoul. 

Pen Marchioneſs of Lothian, 
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J Narrative of the Proceedings on 
Tavo Informations exhibited in the 
Court of King's Bench, in January 
1787, againſt Lord George Gor- 
don—One at the Suit 4 the French 
Ambaſſador, for a libellous Publica- 


tion againſt the Queen of France 
Monſieu 


| r Barthelemy Charge 
des Affaires from that Court; the 
other at the Suit of his Majeſty's 
Attorney General, for a . libel en- 
titled. The Priſoners Petition,” 
refleting upon the Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice in this Country, particu- 
larly with reſpect to the Tranſ- 
fortation of Convidas io Botany 


Bay, and tending to excite Priſoners 


to Mutiny. 


N Tueſday the 25th of Janu- 

ary,' Lord, George Gordon 
appeared in the Court of King's 
Bench, and ſtated to the judges, 
that he had received 4 ſummons 
from the ſolicitor of the treaſury 
to pear perſonally iv court on 
Tueſday next after the octave of 
St. Hilary, to anſwer to an infor- 
mation to be exhibited againſt him 
on the king's behalf, fr certain 
mines and miſdemeanours. His 
lordſhip faid, that he had looked 
into the popiſh calendars, and thoſe 
fort of boa, to ſee what an octave 
meant; and that he found it was 
eight days from the celebration of 
the feaſt of the ſaint; that he had 
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come himſelf, becauſe he was de- 
fired perſonally to appear, and did. 
not intend to be at any expence, or 
to employ any ſolicitor or counſel ; 
his reaſon for which was, that one 
learned gentleman, who had for- 
merly alferted his innocence, Sir 
Lloyd Kenyon, was raiſed (he was 
glad to ſee it) to a very high fitua- 
tion; and of the aſſiſtance of the 
other (Mr. Erſkine) he was depriv- 
ed, he having been retained againſt 
him fome time ago. The court in- 
formed Lord George of the courſe 
he muſt purſue ; namely, to plead 
in the crown office, and that then 
he would have regular natice to 
prepare for trial ; upon 'which he 
retired. — This information was at 
the ſuit of the French ambaſſador, 
for a libellous publication againſt 

the court of France. _ 7 
On the day following, at the riſing 
of the court, Lord Geor abet 
within the bar, with Blackſtone's 
Commentaries tied up in a handker-' 
chief. He ſaid, that the attorney- 
general ' had filed an information 
againſt him, which blended the diſ- 
tin and different informations, Qui 
Tam and by the maſter of the crown 
office, as the judges would perceive, 
by recurring to the doQrines con- 
tained in their good and worthy bro- 
ther Blackſtone, [Here the bar 
could not refrain from laughter. 
His lordfhip turned round, and told 
/ | them, 


fines he had to ſtate to their lor 
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them, they were ignorant of this 
diſtinction, becauſe it had originated 
in bad times; and that the only 
apology which could be made for 
the attorney general was, that he 


was equally incompetent on the 
ſubject. His lordſhip continued, 


that he did not chuſe to join iſſue 
with the attorney general, until he 
had communed with the court, for 
that he was bonus et legalis homo, and 
entitled to all the privileges of other 


8 ſubjects,. notavithſtanding be was ex- 


communicated. — The court told him, 


that the firſt ſtep was to appear. 


He replied that he had appeared 
yeſterday. The court then begged 


his attention; and told him, that 


the appearance muſt be filed; that 
then he might either move to quaſh, 
or might demur to the information, 
if it were defective on the face of 


it ; or he might plead to it, and fo 


- — 


come-to ell, 5 
Oa the 26th Lord George Gor- 
don appeared again in the court of 
King's Bench, and informed the 
court, that he had an objection to 
ſtate to a proceſs which had been, 
ſer ved upon him. Mr. Juſtice Bul- 
ler informed him ibat he interrupted. 
the buſineſs of the court. Lord 
George anſwered, he was counſel 


for hlinſelf, and was as much en- 


titled to be heard as any king's 
counſel. Mr. Juftice Buller replied, 


that the attorney - al could not 
be heard out of ora. Upon 


this information Lord George ſtep- 


ped. within the bar, and took a ſeat 
between Mr. Bearcroft and Mr. 
Cooper. 7. court having heard 
the motions of the king's counſel, 
called on Lord George. who aroſe 
and faid, that the nature of the by 


thips would render an apology for 
the interruption he had given totally 


— 


1 There was a miſnomer, 
or, at leaſt, a want of proper addi- 
tion to the name inſerted in a pro. 
ceſs ſerved upon him, of which he 
did not intend to take advantage, 
either by moving in abatement, or 
availing himſelf of a dilatory plea; 
for he wiſhed to accelerate his trial, 
and prove his innocence as ſoon as 
poſſible. 'For this reaſon he came 
forward to correct the court, by 
pointing out the error in their pro- 
ceſs. This proceſs was directed to 
George Gordon,” without any 
addition whatever, which was an 
error; the other names were pro- 
perly deſcribed, the. chief juftice had 
his ſtyle of William Earl Mansfield, 
and Richard Pepper Arden was de- 
nominated an eſquire. He had a 
good a right to the additions to his 
name as either of theſe, or even 
George Guelph himſelf. This pro- 
ceſs did not deſcribe him; it or- 
dered George Gordon to appear in 
court, but did not ſay, whether the 
George Gordon ſummoned was the 
right honourable Lord George Gor- 
don, George Gordon, knight, eſquire, 
or yeoman. He knew four Lord 
George Gordons — which of them 
did this proceſs mean? He knew 
above. a hundred gentlemen of the 
ſame name, to which of them was 
this proceſs directed? For theſe res- 
ſons he called upon the court to cor- 
rect their proceſs, which he knew 
was wrong, having as competent a 
knowledge in the buſipels as any 
man in court. The court informed 
the noble lord, that in the preſent 
ſtate of the buſineſs the addition was 
unneceſſary, but that in caſe of pro- 
ceſs of outlawry, then the additions 
would be eſſential to the proceed- 


ing. Lord George roſe and fd, 


that unleſs the court called upon 
him by his right name and additions 


he 


be would not anſwer; and bowing 
reſpectſully to the bench and bar, 


8 


n ee Tri 
On the iſt of February Lord 
George Gordon made another ap- 
pearance in the court , of King's 
Bench,.;and took the fame excep- 
tions io the ſecond, ſummons as he 
had to the firſt. He was jnterrupt- 
ed by Mr. Baldwin, ho ſubmitted 
to the court, that his lordſſip gught 
fit! to appear, before he could be 


heard. Lord George deſired he 
would uſe his eyes; ons judge whather 


an he did not appear. The court then 
told him, that formally, it was ne- 
ceſſary that his appearance ſhould 
le, be recorded; and his lordſhip fay- 


7 


de- ing, that he meant to, meet the 
25 charge rogularly and fairly, the maſ- 
his ter Was ordered to record his ap- 
ien pearance! to the information. 
0- . The; iaformation was then read, 
charging him with inſerting a libel 
in in the-Public Advertiſer of the 22d 
he and 24th of Auguft, on the queen 


of France, reſpeQing, the affair of 
Count, agli with. which in; 


1 

, formation. his lordſhip was charged 
d by. the clerk, of the crown; and on 
t being aſked. whether he. was, guilty 
7 or not-guilty,, he attempted to. ſhow 
: the court, that ,@., confe/ſton; ought 
not go be recorded, z, and produced 
a ſome caſe of adultery. The attor- 


ney-general roſe, and candidly ſub- 
mitted to the court, that as his lord- 
thip had woluntarily appeared, be 
was entitled 30 an, imparlance to 
plead till next term; and his lord- 
ſhip making no queſtion to it, it 
was granted accordingly. ., 
In che 25th of Apri Lord George 


[2 g ” 
1 


1 
* k 


Gordon appearing in the court of 
lag: Bench, and, being called up- 
on to plead to the. ſeveral informa- 
tons exhibited againſt him, he de- 
fired to plead. to them ſeparately ; 
+ WoL. INK.” N 


* 6 
* 


F 
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cacy ought to be attended 


but this requiſition being reſuſed, 
he pleaded not guilty” to them 


all, His lordſhip was attended by 


a corporal of the guards, Who car- 
ried his books and papers. 
On the 26ib Lord George Gor- 


don again appeared in court. He 


e maſter of the crown- 


went up to t 


ofſice, and the ſecondary, and told 


them, that the court had been wrong 
in preſſing him to plead, the day 
before, to two informations, as Mr. 
Jones, of the crown-office, had only 
ſerved him with one: however, he 
would, ſpeak to the judges at the 
proper time; and when the other 


cauſes were over, and the court rif- 


ing, he addreſſed the judges, ſaying, 
that yeſterday he would not contend 
with their lordſhips, as to the pro- 
priety of pleading guilty to two in- 
formations at once, though he had 
only been ſerved with one, becauſe 
the court were his friends ; and a 
grenadier having carried his bag, 
ave occaſion to one of the counſel- 
ors privately to alk him, „ if he 


came to beeps them?“ That da y 


he had brag t the bag himſelf, and 
requeſted the court to, inform him, 
if he might ſubpœna one witneſs, 


and obtain the authority of the court 
to tbe 


to recover a letter relating 19 
firſt information, as the niceſt 'deli- 
| ended to, great 
perſonages only being involved in 
the cauſe between the court of 
France, St. James's, and himſelf. 
| The court informed his lordſhip, 


that the trial being now at iſſue, the 


delicacy. was out of the queſtion; 
and that he might apply to their 
proper, officers for whatever ſubpœ- 


nas and papers were neceſſary for 


his defence. 1 
On the zoth of April Lord George 
Gordon appeared in court, with Mr. 
Wilkins the 

12 


4 
* OO — — aloe ous i IO "IRA 9 r D — 


printer, who Publiſhed 


— 


1 


the papers charged upon his lord- 
ſhip 5 libellous* The information 
| _ read, he pleaded Not Guilty. 
Lord George took his ſeat among 
the - king's counſel, and when the 
ordinary buſineſs of the court Was 
concluded, aroſe, and addreffed the 
bench. His lordſhip faid, he came 
for information ; that he found by 
the books, that in all caſes where 


informations were brought on the 


- part of the crown, the officers o 
the crown only could proceed, 
whereas, in this caſe, nat one king's 
counſel appeared; he therefore de- 
fired to know, if Meſſts. Baldwin 
and Law, who had moved againſt 
him, were crown officers; or whe- 
ther, in eaſe they were not, they 
could act by delegation from the 
qitgrney-geveral ? Mr. Juſtice Bul- 
er anſwered, they certainly could. 
Lord George then informed the 
court, that as a perſonal enmity was 
harboured againſt him by the ſhe- 
tiff, who, he underſtood, was to 
ſtrike the pannel of the jury by 
which he was to be tried, he hoped 
the court would order the * 
be ſtruck by ſome other officer of 
the court. . Juſtice 
his lordſhip was irregular ; that if 
he had any challenges to make, he 
might make them on the trial. 
| Lord George anſwered, that if the 
ſheriff ſtruck the jury, be ſhould cer- 
tainly challenge the array ; 'but bi 
wiſh was to come to trial upon ſuc 
fair grounds, as not to offend the jury 
by challenges. y Juſtice Buller 
replied, © that if his lordſhip had 
any objeQion to the ſheriff, he muſt 
ſtate it by affidavit. © Lord George 
tebutted, that, if called upon, he 
was ready bh are his objections up- 
on oath. Mr. Juſtice” Buller ſur- 
rebutred, that the jury was to be 
ſppcial, of courſe the ſheriff could 


ER” 
Nl. 
> 


ller faid, 
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not act partially, as he muſt give in 


a liſt of the trecholders at large, 


from which forty-eight being taken, 
each party had a right to ſtrike out 
twelve. Lord George made his 
bow, and retired, ' 

Mr. Wilkins being called to plead 
to the information of the attorney- 
eneral againſt him, for printin 

e petition of the priſoners to his 
lordſhip to prevent their baniſh- 
ment to Botany Bay, pleaded Not 
Sei 
On the 6th of June his lordſhip 
was tried before Juſtice Buller, at 
the court of King's Bench, on this 
information; for baving written and 
publiſhed a pamphlet, intitled, A 
Petition to Lord George Gordon 
from the . Priſoners | in Newgate, 
praying for his Interference, and 
that he would ſecure their Liberties, 
by preventing 'them from being ſent 
to Botany Bay.” —This ſtrange per- 
formance being read, appeared to 
be a farrago of - vague reaſoniny, 
and abſurd reference, interlarded 
with a great number of Scripture 
phraſes: The paſſage quoted in the 

formation was to the following 
purpoſe: At à time when the 
nations of the earth endeavour whol- 
ly to follow the laws of God, it i 
no wonder that we, labouring under 
our ſevere ſentences, ſhould cry out 
from our, dungeons and aſk: redreſs. 
Some of us are about to ſuffer exe. 
cution without righteouſneſs, and 
others to be ſent off to a barbarous 
3 The records of juſtice 
have been fallified, | and the laws 
8 altered by men like our- 
elves. The bloody laws againſt vs 
ave been enforced, under a nom. 
nal adminiſtration, by mere whitened 
walls, inen who poſſeſs only the ſhew 


of juſtice, and who have condemned 


us to death contrary to lay, * 
N „ * e 


roſecution by ene that no- 
hing could be more obvious than 
he purpoſe for which this publica- 
ion was intended. It purported 
o be an addreſs to Lord George 


— ordon; but, as it would appear, 
15 ad been actually written by him- 
15 i with a view either to raife a 
Fy alt among the priſoners: within, 


n ah endeavour to procute their 
feliverance ; or, by exciting the 
ompaſſion of thoſe without, to 
uſe a diſturbance, and produce the 
ame effect. It was now but a few 
years ſince, he ſaid, without mean - 
ng any particular application in 


* be preſent inſtance, that the citi- 

ens of London had ſeen thaſe ef- 
a edis completed, which this pamph- 
8 et went ta produce ; and the con- 
= equences' were too well knawn to 


ed a tepetition. It included the 


= law and the judges in indiſcriminate 
eue: he would not contend for 
's dlolute perfection in the latter; 


but thoſe who condemned our laws, 
ſhould not reſide under their juriſ- 


where attended to with more care, 
or enforced with ſo much lenity.— 
This, however, had nothing to do 


with the preſent caſe, as the defend- 
5 ant bad ſufficiently ſhewn, by his 
6 conduR,” that reformation was not 
, M ee 

1 John Pitt, the turnkey of New- 
1 kate, was then called. He depoſed, 
hit in the month of December 


left, Lord George Gordon had re- 
peatedly viſited the lodge, apd aſked 
lo ſee the priſoners, particularly 


4 thoſe under ſentence of death; which 
; requeſt | was often denied. On the 
. Publication of the pamphlet in queſ- 
01, Lord George Ent a. copy 10 
7 im, and others to Mr. Akerman, 


and Mr. Villette the ordinary. A 


% 
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The attorney-general opened the 


ion. The criminal law was no 


replied in the negative. 


ſew days after he found a man and 
woman diſtributing them in great 
numbers at the door of the priſon. 
In conſequence of this, be waited: 
on Lord George, at his houſe in 
Welbeck- ſtreet, and told him that 
there was ſad work about the diſtri- 
bution of the pamphlet; to which 
his lordſhip tepliec, No matter, 
let them come on as ſoon as they, © 
pleaſe ; I am zeady for ibem.“ He 


then ſaw. a great number of the 


in the room, and took one to 
Mr. Akerman, at Lord George's 
particular deſire; and alſo. gave a 
direction to the reſidence of thoſe 
perions who. had diſtributed the 
pamphleis in the Old Bailey. ©, 
The records of the con viction of 
ſeveral perſons were then read and 
authenticated; and Mr. Akerman, 
and Mr. Fall, the keeper, of che 
ew Gaol, Southwark, were called. 


for the purpoſe, of proving; that 


there exiſted, at the time, convicts 
of the ſame; deſcription as thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to have addreſſ- 


ed the pamphlet to the defendant. 


Lord George aſked the witneſſes, 
ſeverally,. whether he had ever any 


' confereace with the perſons | men- 


tioned in the record; to which they - 


His lordſhip then entered on his 


defence; which was of a ſtrange 


and de ſultory kind. A petty fraud, 
be faid, committed in his own fa- 
mily, had firſt drawn his attention 
to the laws againſt felony, when he 
found that it conſtituted a capital 
crime, though the ſum taken was 
no more than eighteen pence. He 


then entered into a hiſtory of our 
criminal law from the time of Athel- 


ſtan, for the purpoſe of proving - 
that code, in its preſent ſtate, to 
be by much too ſanguinary. This, 


be faid, was a ſubjeR which ſtruck © 
his 


(N] 2 


virtue, and for the preventing and 
1 ty. Ser State Papers for chis year. 
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bis heart. He had communicated 
his” ideas to Lord Mansfield, and 
to the recorder, WhO had admitted 
their propriety; and to Judge Gould, 
who” had defired him to put his 
moughts on paper. This was all 
he had done in the preſent inſtance. 
His idea was only to enlarge the 
powers of the judges, though wick- 
et lawyers had attributed to him 


| Mother intention. He quoted the 


'of parliament for ſending the con- 
victs to New South Wales, as a 
that the legiſlature thought with 


bim on the ſubject: he quoted the 


Gazette of laſt Saturday, as a proof 
of his __ 's attention to God's 
laws“, w iel | 

'edfitrary” to the preſent practice: 
and he aſſured the court, that, if 
he bad time to ſend for his books, 
ie could ſhew them that every word 


of his 1 actually in the 


Bible is lordſſip complained 
very much of thoſe vexatious proſe- 
eutions which were inſtituted againſt 
him. He quoted Blackſtone's com- 
entaries, iv. cap. 2 . who 


"Toys, that''* informations filed ex 
 * "officio,” by the attorney - general, are 


Proper only for ſuch enormous miſ- 


ddemeanors as peculiarly tend to diſ- 


turb or endanger the king's govern- 
"ment, and in the puniſhment or 


prevention of which a moment's de- 
fay would be fatal.“ This, he ſaid, 

dad by no means appeared in his caſe, 
as one of the informations againſt 


him had been pending for ten, and 


he ſaid were directly 


Judge Buller not to loſe the preſent 
opportunity of inſtructing the jury 
on the diſputed point, whether they 
were to judge of law as well as of 
fact. He t complained, that 
ſpies had been ſet over him by the 
treaſury for ſeveral months; and 
concluded with repeating his deck 
ration, that his object had been re- 
formation, not tumult. His lord - 
ſhip ſpoke for upwards of an hour 
and a half. 
Judge Buller, having brief) 


ſummed up the evidence, -remarked, 


that there could be no doubt of the 
fact of the defendant's having writ 
ten and publiſhed the libel, the for- 
mer of which he had actually con- 
feſſed. There remained, therefore, 
only to determine whether the aver 
ments in the information were 
equally true; that is, whether the 


judges of the different courts, hs 


majeſty's law officers, were thode 
alluded to, on which the jury wer 
to determine. py $19 
The jury, without heſitation, re 
turned their verdit Guil rv. 

© Phe printer, Thomas Wilkins 
was then tried, and found Gun- 
XC NO {2320 33 0 
Lord George then preſented a 


- affidavit for the purpoſe of putting 
off his. tria} on the ſecond informs 


tion; ſtating, that he had proceet 
ed, accompanied by a proper pt 


- ſon; to Mrs. Fitzherbert's, in ode 
. to ſerve her with a ſubpena: that 
2 on appearin 
the other for i months. This ex- 


at the door, be reit 
the original ſubpœna, and at te 


traordinary mode was therefore 'a ſame time preſented the copy and! 


: grie vance on him, which was not 


ſhilling; but was, togetber . 


Juſtifſed. as it appeared, by any his attendant, turned out of doo 


preſſing neceſſity. He exhorted 
aan, 1 < 10 2 10 


by the ſervants: under theſe ci 


05 . 0 Alludin to his-majeſty's proclamation for the encouragement of piety and 


puniſhing of vice, profancnels, and mw 


b Y þ ? if 5 


3 


cunſtances, fo contemptuous both to 
the name of the king himſelf, and his 
® dearly beloved Francis Buller,” it 


would, he was. convinced, render 


it indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
court to poſtpone: his trial; and, as 
he conſidered 'the virtues of the 


judge equal to his abilities (both of- 


which he admitted to be bright), he 
truſted his integrity would ſtill re- 
main unſullied, and that the court 
would not proceed to try him till 
they had evinced their power ſuffi- 
cient to the production of his wit- 
neſſes, and believed wx would not 
attempt to decide on him till they 
were firſt enabled to do him juſ- 
The attorney general ſaid, that 
he could not poſſibly allow the me- 
rits of this affidavit. The notice 
of trial had been given near three 
weeks ago; therefore an ineffeQual 
attempt to ſerve a ſubp@na but two 
days ago, could not form a ſufficient 
claim to any farther delay. He 
wiſhed alſo to know to. what parts 
of his defence the eyidence of Mrs, 
Fitzherbert would be applicable. 
Lord George replied, by men- 
tioning a converſation which, he 
ſaid, he had with Mrs, Fitzherbeit 
at Paris; in relating which he inter- 
mingled ſo many remarks, too abſurd 
for repetition, that Judge Ruller was 
compelled to interpoſe. His lord- 
ſhip was with ſome difficulty ſilenc- 


ed; and it was then ordered that 


the trial ſhould proceed. | | 
The information was then read; 
which ſtated, as libellous and ſedi- 
tous, two paragraphs which ap- 
peared in the Public Advertiſer, on 
different days in the month of Au- 
gult laſt, relating the particulars of 
a viſit paid by Count Caglioftra, 
accompanied by Lerd George Gor- 
don, to Monl, Barthelemy, the 
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French Charge des Affaires, enlarg- 
ing on the merits and ſufferings 7 


the count, and concluding wi 


ſome ſevere reflections on the French 
queen as the leader of a faction, 
and on count d' Adhemar, the 
French ambaſſador, and Monſ. Bar- 
thelemy, as the inſidious agents of 
the queen and her partix. 
The attorney general opened 
the caſe, and ſaid, that amongſt the 
great number of libellous papers 
which the gentleman now before 
the court had publiſhed, it ſeemed 
to be ſtrange that he ſhould go ſo 
far out of his way as to libel the 
French ambaſſador, or any gentle- 
man left in charge for him, as it 
could have no view whatever but to 


create a miſunderſtanding between 


the two courts. The characters of 
gentlemen repreſenting their ſove- 
reign were not thus wantonly to be 


attacked; otherwiſe no man could 


ever ſerve as an ambaſſador from any 
foreign court to the court of London, 
becauſe they would be under the ap- 
prehenſion of ſeeing themſelves at- 
tacked in the public papers, and held 
up as baſe and infamous characters, 
without an opportunity of gaining 
redreſs. 3 i af 


John Bolt was then called, yho | 
Mr. 


urchaſed- two newſpapers at Mr 
oodfall's office. Mr: Woodfall 

ſwore to -the hand-writing of Lord 

George, Mr. Fraſer, one of, the 


under ſecretaries of ſtate, proved 
the official fituation of Count d'Ad- 


hemar and Monſieur Barthelemy, 
He added alſo, that the abuſe con- 
tained in theſe paragraphs had been 
known and felt in the capital of 
France. : 


Lord George then put the fol- 
lowing queſtions to Mr. Frafer ;— 
Do you know any thing of d'Adhe-' 
mar's family at Faris? No.—Non't * 


1213 


you 


-» 


/ 


15 you know he is of à very low and 
mean extraction ? 1 do not. Don't 


_ you know that he bears a bad cha- 


'#aQer in Paris? — The court ſtop- 
ped him by obſerving, that thele 
queſtions tended to nothing, as the 
count was ambaſſador at this court. 


Lord George then entered on his 


defence; when he contented him- 
ſelf with re- aſſerting and juſtifying 
every thing he had written. There 


did, he ſaid, exiſt a faction in Paris 
ided by the queen, and the Count 


aplioſtro had been perſecuted for 
his adherence to the Cardinal de 
Rohan; and although he had been 
acquitted by the parliament of Paris, 
yet d'Adhemar continued to publiſh 
'baſe, falſe, and infamous paragraphs 
about him in the papers, particularly 
in the Courier 4 f Europe, a paper in 
French, publiſned in London under 


the immediate patronage and direc- 


tion of the count d' Adhemar. Cag- 
lioſtro, therefore, threw himſelf un- 
der the protection of his lordſhip, to 
extend what influence he might have 
in his favour in this country. Count 
d' Adhemar, he proceeded to lay, 
Was a low man, of no family; but, 
being plaufible and clever, had 
puſhed himſelf forward to the no- 
tice of men in authority; in ſhort, 
faid his lordſhip, whatever Jenkin- 
ſon is in Britain, d'Adhemar is in 
France. His lordſhip then proceed- 
_ ed to (ſpeak of the queen of France 


in the moſt improper manner, but 


was ſtopped by the interference of 
the cour t. 2 5 £ , 
The attorney-genera! obſerved, 
that his lordſhip was a diſgrace to 
the name of a Briton. 

Lord George then continued, and 
_. aid, that it was in order to have 
theſe baſe paragraphs explained, 
that his lordſhip, with Count Cagli- 
oſtro, had waited on the French am- 
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baſſador, where not receiving the 
information they expected, the p. 
— in queſtion was written and 
publiſhed. He therefore contended 
it was no libel, as it contained no- 
thing but truth in favour of Count 
Cagholtro, who had as much right 
to the protection of the laws a; 
Count &'Adhemar, or any other to- 
reigner. Es 5 

After a ſhort charge from the 
judge, the jury inſtantly returned 
their verdict, Gui rr. 

The counſel tor the proſecution 
were the attorney and ſolicitor ge- 
nerals, Meſſrs. Erſkine, Bearcroſt, 
Baldwin, and Law. On the other 
fide Lord George ftood alone, and 
pleaded his poverty as an excuſe 
for having neither advocate nor ſo- 
licitor. ge os | 

Before the time appointed for re. 
ceiving judgment, his lordſhip went 
to Rolland, Whilſt at Amſterdam 
he received the following orders 
from the burgomaſters of that place: 
My Lord George Gordon, by order 
of the high eſteemed lords the burg 
maſters of Amſierdam. you are to leave 


this city avithin the ſpace of 7 | 
.* 


four hours. Signed TELLIER, 
riff”s officer.” 

In conſequence of the above no- 
tice, Lord George Gordon left Hol- 
land and returned to England; and 
on the 7th of December was a 

rehended at Birmingham, by Mr. 
— on a Warrant from Judg: 
Buller, for a contempt of court. lt 
appeared that he had lived at Bir- 
mingham ever ſince Auguſt, con- 
verſing with nobody but the Jews. 
whoſe mode of dreſs and manners 


he had aſſumed, and to whole relt- 


gion, it is ſaid, he had profeſſed 

himſelf a proſelyte. He was imme- 

diately brought up to London, and 

a few days afterwards, by 2 qd 
wy my x 


/ 


„ 


court of 
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habeas corpus, moved for. by the 
crown, was committed to the maſ- 
ters ſide of Newgate. 
On the 28th of January, 1788, 
his lordſhip was brought before the 
| King's Bench to receive 
judgment; and the court having 
heard Mr. Wood and Mr. Dallas 
on behalf of his Lordſhip, and the 
attorney-general in reply, Mr. Juſ- 
tice Aſhhurſt delivered the ſentence. 
of the court as follows :—* George 
Gordon, commonly called Lord 
George Gordon, you have been 
tried and found Sen, on very clear 
evidence, of publiſhing two very 
ſcandalous and very ſeditious libels ; 
the one intitled The Petition of the 
Priſoners, the other publiſhed as a 
paragra h in the Public Advertiſer. 
be firſt of theſe libels is addreſſed 
to yourſelf, is merely fictitious, of 
your own fabrication, and is mani- 
ſeſtly calculated to excite inſurrec- 
tion, diſcontent, and ſedition, among 
the priſoners confined under ſentence 
of death or tranſportation, and to 
propagate in the minds of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects a hatred, corftempt, 


' and abhorrence of the criminal laws 


of this country, of all others the moſt 
famed for lenity, and to traduce thoſe 


who are entruſted with the adminiſ- 
tration of them. In the other, you at- 


— 7 to aſperſe the character of her 
Moſt Chriſtian majeſty the queen of 
France, and Moni. Barthelemy, as 
deing the inſtrument of a faction. 
It would be doing you too much 
honour to read in public theſe libels, 
and particularly the ſcurrilous lan- 
guage and: low. abuſe in the priſo- 
ners petition, It were to be withed 
you would make a bettet uſe of your 
leading in the Bible, and not uſe 


he ſcripture flyle and phraſe for the 


wicked purpoſe of promoting mutiny 
ſedition, and to undermine the 


laws of your country. If you were 
to read the ſacred ſcriptures to any 


good purpoſe, you would find, thar 


one great end of religion is to pro- 
mote peace and harmony, to teach 
men ſubmiſſion to government, and 
obedience to the law. And it will 
be of great advantage to the public. 
as well as to your elf, to learn to 
govern your own practice agreeably 
to its precepts One is ſorry that 
you, deſcended of an illuſtrious line 
of anceſtry, ſhould have ſo much 
diſhonoured your family, by devi- 
ating from thoſe rules, the obſerva- 
tion of which induced their ſove- 
reigns at firſt to confer titles of diſ- 
tinction on your anceſtors; and that 
you ſhould prefer the mean ambi- 
tion of being popular among thieves 
and pickpockets, and to ſtand as the 
champion of miſchief, anarchy, and 
confuſion, As to that part which 
reflects on the judges, they them- 
ſelves would pals it over with that 
contempt which it deferves; but it 
highly concerns the good of the com- 
munity, that the dignity of the law, 
and of the adminiftration of juſtice, 
ſhould be maintained againſt thefe 
attempts of ill- minded people, who 
endeavour to bring them into con- 
tempt. By endeavouring to aſperſe 

thoſe who are entruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of the laws, they at laſt 
are apt to bring the law itſelf into 
contempt, and to ſap and undermine 
the foundation of all government. 
With regard to the ſecond of theſe 
libels, it appears to be written with 


the ſanie ſpirit of malevolence and 


wicked intention, Every good man 
is happy to ſee peace and tranquilli- 
iy again reſtored to this kingdom, 
after having been engaged for a 
long time in a ſcene of wars with 
France and other powers, It has 
been the buſineſs of perſons in 
OL this 


— 
7 
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this; country to cement à friendly 


4 - | Intercourſe with the two nations by 


making a treaty. of commerce, and 
by that means to obliterate the traces 
of former enmity. This you could 
not behold with fatisfaQtion, and 
therefore, as far as in you lay, you 
have endeavoured to rekindle ani- 
moſities between the two nations, 
by perſonal abuſe on the ſovereign 
of one of them. You have ſuppoſed 
the queen to be the head of a party, 
who had conducted themſelves op- 
preſſively and tyrannically towards 
Count Caglioſtro, who was ſuppoſed 
to'be guilty of crimes. which made 
| hioiſelf obnoxious to the laws of his 
country. This was a high degree 
of inſult on her Moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, and it was highly neceſſary 
to repreſs an offence of ſo dangerous 
a nature. Other nations, who do 
not know how liberty, and particu- 
larly the liberty of the preſs, may 
be peryerted in the hands of de- 
ſigning men, could not believe that 
tuch- wicked publications could go 
forth withoyt the conniyance of the 
ſtate where they were publiſhed ; 
and well might they think ſo, were 


not the author dragged forth into 


public puniſhment. It is not in the 
power of the law to induce a man to 


the performance of virtuous and 
praiſe-worthy actions, to promote 


the happineſs of his country and the 
ood of his ſellow- creatures; but 


it is in the power of the laws to re- 


ſttrain him for a time of that liberty 


which he bas groſsly abuſed. And 
we ſhould ill diſcharge that truſt 


which is committed to us, if we 
were not to ſecure the peace of the 
public, by inipiiſoning you for a 
_ certain time; and whatever our own 
feelings may be for your ſituation, 
we ſhould be criminal if we were 
to give way too much to thoſe feel- 


135 4 the celebrated Mr. 


ings. Your crime conſiſting of two 
parts, the forms of law require 3 
ſeparate and diſtin judgment; and 
you being brought into this court 
in the cuſtody. of the keeper of 
Newgate, in virtue of a rule of 
this court; and being convicted of 
compoſing - and publiſhing a ſcands- 
lous paper, called The Priſoners 
Petition,” and other ſcandals ; this 
court does order and adjudge, that 
for , your offence aforelabd you be 
impriſoned in his majeſty's gaol of 
Newgate for three years, and be 
immediately remanded back to Neu- 
gate, in execution of the judgment 


aforeſaid. And being convicted of 


tre ſpaſſes, contempts, and miſde- 
meanors againft the royal conſort of 
his Moſt Chriſtian majefty, and 
Monſ. Barthelemy, this court does 
order and adjudge you to be fined 
in 5o0l. and to be further inpri- 


ſoned in Newgate for the. ſpace of 


two years, from and after the ter- 
mination of the aforeſaid judgment; 


and that you give ſecurity for four- 


teen years good behaviour, your- 
ſelf in io, ooh and each of your 


ſureties in 2,501.” Ng fc 


E AS 1 


* R 


* 


The following is a Copy of the Letter 
— | oward, ad. 

reſſed to the Subſcribers for ered- 
ing a Statute to that Gentleman's 


25 Memory, and towards the  Forma- 


tion of 4 Fund, to be called The 
Howardian Fund, and 10 br af 
Plied for the relief of Priſoners. 


« My Lord and Gentlemen, | 


„VO are entitled to all the 


gratitude I can expreſs for 
the teſtimony of approbation you 
have intended me, and I am truly 
ſenſible of the honour done me; 
bat at the ſame time you muſt pe: 


7 ooo. A - 
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mit me to inform you, that I cannot 
without yiolating all my feelings, 
conſent to it, and that the execution 
of your deſign would be a cruel pu- 
niſhment to me. It is therefore iny 
earneſt requeſt, that thoſe friends 
who wiſh my bappineſs and future 
comfort in life, would withdraw 
their names from the ſubſcription, 
and that the execution of your de- 
ſign may he laid aſide ſor ever. 

« | ſhall always think the re- 
forms now going on in ſeveral of 
the gaols of this kingdom, and 
which I hope will become general, 
the greateſt honour and the moſt 
ample reward I can poſſibly re- 


ceive. | 


„ muſt further inform you, that 
I cannot permit the fund, which in 
my abſence, and withqut my con- 
ſent, hath been called the Howard- 
ian fund, to go in future by that 
name; and that I will have no con- 
cern in the diſpoſal of the mone 
ſubſcribed ; my ſituation and vari- 
ous purſuits rendering it impoſſible 
for me to pay any attention to ſuch 
a general plan, which can only be 
carried into due effect in particular 
diſtricts, by a conſtant attention and 
a conſtant reſidence. 
1 am, | | 
My lords and gentlemen, 
Your obliged and faithful humble 
ſervant, 18 
Joux HowW ARD.“ 
London, Feb. 16. 


5 
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Feb. 5, 1787. Report of the Fool 


mittee of Shopheepers, relative fo 
the Tax on Retail Shops, | 


| „J. ne. from their continued 


and unvaried experience, 
as well as from the moſt minute en- 
quiry, the tax on retail ſhops is in- 


- 


deed a perſonal tax on 33 
What they advanced to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer as theory is 
now confirmed in practice; from ſuch 
premiſes they hold themſelves war- 


ranted in aſſerting, that the retail 


trader has not, in any inſtance what= 
ever, been able to make an advance 
on his commodity to reimburſe him 
the ſhop-tax. 

2d, That, from their inveſtiga- 
tion, the relief held out by the new 
ſhop-tax act has not had any bene- 
ficial effect on the inhabitants of the 
metropolis; for as that bill never 
held out any aſſiſtance to the per- 
ſons more eſpecially aggrieved b 
the tax, who were the high-rented 
houſekeepers, whilſt jt was an ad- 
miſſion of the principle of perſonal 
taxation, it has a tendency to ren- 
der the ſhop-tax more burthenſome 
to them, and to appear like a fine 
and ſtigma on the city of London 
and its environs, | I 

zd, That caſes have been laid be- 
fore the committee, of ſhopkeepers 
ſo reduced and diſtreſſed by the load 
of perſonal taxation, as to be obliged 
to quit their ſituation in public 
ſtreets, and retire, ruined and diſ- 
trefſed, into obſcure parts of this 
metropolis amidſt penury and want, 
while their houſes and ſhops have 
been occupied by fictitious traders, 
under the appellation of wholeſale 
dealers, factors, or warehouſemen, 
or fallen to the ſhare of gamblers 
under the denomination of Jottery- 


% 


 office-keepers, to the injury of the 


real trader, to the diſhonour of the 
dignity of the metropolis, and io the 
prejudice of the revenue of the 
5 n 10 
th, That the committee, having 
ſatisfied themſelves in reſpect to the 
operation of the tax on the part of 
the ſhopkcepers, have alſo token 
| | into 
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into _ conſideration the benefit the 
_  flate is likely to receive therefrom, 
and fiad that it muſt be unproduc- 
+ give to a conſiderable degree; but 
the committee are not able to ſtate 
the. preciſe ſum deficient, from dif- 
ficulties and obſtructions thrown in 
their way, of obtaining informa- 


Hop... | 1 
5th, That the committee are in- 
formed, in order to. make up the 


alarming. deficiency in the groſs 
amount of the ſhop-tax, the ſurvey- 


ars and inſpectors have ſurcharged 
the ſhop-tax on many defcriptions 
of perſons not originally charged to 
it, publicans and manufacturers of 
different articles; which conduct of 
the officers under government, whilſt 
it gives no relief to the high-rented 

houſekeeper already aſſeſſed to the 


ſhop-tax, will cauſe it to be held up 


to the public as a larger object of 
revenue. rich 
6th, This committee further re- 
port, That they have received 
many propoſitions for new taxes, 
which have been ſtated to them as 
much more productive, and much 
kf objectionable, than the ſho 
tax, and that ſuch taxes might 
impoſed is apparent; but this com- 
mittee have held it their duty, as 
conflituted for a ſpecial purpoſe, 
that of obtaining a repea) ” 4 the 
Mop- tax alone, not to intrude new 
plans upon his majeſty's miniſters, 
nor to preſume to give their opi- 
nion on ſubjects it might be urged 
they were incompetent to. 
Ith. The committee report it as 
their opinion, That the conſtant 


uniform * of the ſhopkeep- 
ers to the ſhop-tax is not founded on 
party, or a defire to reſiſt the laws 
of the land; but ſtands on a ſupe- 


rior baſs, and is a claim on the 
juftice of the legiſlature.” 


Thos. Skinner, W. Seymour, 
2 Palmer, Joſ. Stafford, 
ames Bate, Jn. Ratray, 


William Stock, "Thos, Denham, 
Jo. Nodin; | . Philips, 
Francis Thompſon, Geo. Van Neun- 
T. J. Lawrence, burg, 


David Jennings, William Nan: 
Thomas Vallance, fon, 
John Maberly, Jacob Bird. 


Guildhall, 7th Feb. 178). 

AT a very numerous and reſpec- 
table meeting of the retail ſhop- 
keepets of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, the borough of South- 
wark, and parts adjacent, for the 
purpoſe of conferring with the re- 
preſentatives of the various diſtricts 
of the metropolis, upon the moſt eſ- 
fectual meaſures to obtain a repeal 
of the ſhop-tax. - 


Mr. Jennings, of Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, in the chair. | g 
The following reſolutions were 


carried unanimouſly : 
Reſolved, 


it, That it is the opinion of this 


meeting, founded on the report of 
their committee, and from near two 
years experience of the operation of 


the ſhop-tax, that it is a grievance 


of a very heavy and alarming na- 
ture, and ſuch as demands every 
legal and ſpirited exertion on the 
part of the ſhopkeepers to obtain 
redreſs. 

2d, That the partiality of the 


- ſhop-tax, though ſeverely felt by 


large towns and cities, 15 more evi- 


denily burthenſome upon the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis, where the 


thopkeeper is compelled to ſtand at 
an enormous rent, as the primary 
ſtep to obtain ſubſiſtence. | 
3d. That the evidence delivered 
at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
proving the tax to be a perſonal 
e i 
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impoſt, ſtands uncontroverted upon 
the records of that honourable bouſe; 


and the further experience of a year 


renders that teſtimony incontrovert- 
ible. | 


4th, That the continued and in- 


creaſing unpopularity of this tax 
ariſes not from any party clamours 
of perſonal attachments, but pro- 
ceeds from higher motives, the par- 
tiality and evil tendency of iis prin- 
ciples. 5 


perſonal upon the trader, the right 
honourable chancellor of the exche- 
quer is called upon, by the united 
voice of the ſhopkeepers, for ſub- 
ftantial juſtice, by the repeal of a 
tax, from which be hiinſelf declared, 
could itbe proved perſonal, the ſhop- 
keepers were entitled to relief. 
6th, That this meeting, appre- 


hending the principal obſtacle to 


their having hitherto obtained re- 
lief, has been the difference of ſitu- 
ation between the members of the 
legiſlation impoſing this tax, and 
the ſhopkeepers who were the 04- 


jecis of it, are defirous that their 


repreſentatives in parliament ſhould 
be put into poſſeſſion of every infor- 
mation it is in the power of this 
meeting to communicate, reſpeQting 
the oppreſſion of this tax. | | 
7th, That the number of petitions 
which were preſented to the houle 
of commons laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, render it unneceſſary to adopt 
the mode of proceeding | by petition 
at this period, the principle of the 
tax being in no reſpe& altered; 
more eſpecially as the honourable 
members of the houſe of commons 
now preſent are conſidered as pledg- 
ed to ſupport the cauſe of the ſhop- 
keepers, and are in poſſeſſion of the 
ſentiments of this meeting to en- 


o 


torce their caſe. | 


5th, That, the tax being proved 


ſition for their relief. 
9th, That the Right Hon. C. J. 


8th, That John Sawbridge, Eſq. 
and Sir Watkin Lewes, 


the city of London, having agitated 
the re of the ſhop-tax in. the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, this meet 
ing, out of reſpect to the ſenior e- 
preſentative for the city of Weſt- 
minſter, judge it their duty to re- 


queſt the Right Hon. C. J. Fox to 


move in his place the repeal of the 
acts of the 25th and 26th of Geo. 
III. laying a duty on retail ſhops, 


unleſs the right honourable the chan- 


cellor of the exchequer, at length 
convinced of the hardſhips the ſhop- 
keepers already labour under, ſhall 
himſelf come forward with a propo- 


* 


Fox, whom this meeting requeſts to 
move the repeal of the act, as well 
as all the members attending this 
meeting, be requeſted: to communi- 


cate to the committee ſuch informa- 


tion as they receive in the houſe of 
commons, touching the beſt mode 


of obtaining the repeal ; and the 
committee are directed to continue 


to aſſiſt the repreſentatives in par- 
lament with tuch facts from the 
ſhopkeepers, as they ſhall think may 
ſtrengthen their cauſe. | | _- 
1oth, That this meeting are duly 
ſenſible of the exertions of the lard 


mayor, aldermen, and commons of 


this city, to obtain the repeal of a 


tax ſo detiimental to the city of 


London ; and defire this committee 
to attend the next court, with the 
thanks of this meeting, as well as 
to aſſure the court, they ſhall be 


ready at all times to co-operate with 


the committee of the corporation, 
in meaſures neceſſary to be adopted 
in purſuit of this object. 1 

11th, That the thanks of this 


1 


meeting be given to the ten repræ- 


ſentatives 


Ll 


nt. the 
ſenior aldermen, , repreſentatives of 


5 


Viſta, by che ſhip ſtriking upon a 


" — 


"0 Some Account of the Loſs of the Hart- 


Fematives in parliament, for their 

*#ttendance” upon this occafion, and 
Wor their affurances of ſupport, in a 

*anſe: ſo highly interefting to their 
*Eoftituents. 
> t2th, That the thanks of this 

Fieqting be rerurned'to the right ho- 

"nourable the lord mayor, for his 
nt ef the uſe of Gyildhall, for 


z Bra purpoſe” of a general aſſeinbly 


of the ſhopkeępers, and for the diſ- 
poſition he has ſhewn to aſſiſt their 
endeavours to obtain relief. 5 

The chairman having quitted the 


Chair, and Mr. Depury Birch being 


Placed therein; Mr. Gould moved 
the following reſolutions: 2 

13th, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Alderman 
Skinner, and the committee, for the 
unremitting zeal; perſeverance, and 
attention, which they have diſplay- 
ech in the courſe of two years en- 
dea vours to ſerve the ſhopkeepers of 


fttzhe metropolis. 


-- 'vgth, That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the chairman, 
for his prudent, candid, and atten- 
+ tive congutt' of the buſineſs of this 


day. x * ; 
Mr. Jennings then reſuming the 
chair, it was reſolved, - 

15th, That the reſolutions of this 
meeting be advertiſed in the morn- 


ing and evening papers, ſigned by 


the chairman, | 
 -Davip JenninGs, Chairman. 


* 


well Eaſt-Indiaman. 


Als unfortunate event took 


place near the iſland of Bona 


reef of projecting rocks; and was 
occaſioned by the mutinous beha- 
-yiour of the crew, over whom all 


4 
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command was at an- end from the 
ꝛzoth to the 24th of May, the day 
on which ſhe was wiecket. 
The mutinous diſpoſition of the 
Hartwell's crew manifeſted itſelf 
very ſoon aſter they failed from Rog. 
land, and is ſaid to have been occa- 


ſioned by a piratical inclination to 


poſſeſs themſelves of a very large 
—— Sd ſpecie that was on board, 
or the purpoſe of purchaſing teas at 
1 of deſtination. 

he captain and the greater part 
of the ſhip's company had the good 
fortune ta ſave themſelves on a reef 
of rocks, three leagues north-eaſt of 
Bona Viſta. | 


Mr, Jackſon and one of the mates, 


with the remainder of the crew, ar- 
rived, after beating about for fix- 


teen days, much fatigued, in a ſtate 


approaching famine, at St. Vin- 
cent's. | 
Captain Fiott arrived in town on 
Saturday the 11th, in a Portugueſe 
veſſel, which he had hired for the 
ro of coming to England, with 


is purſer, ſome other officers, and 


a part of the crew. Mr. Criſh the 
third mate, and the fixth mate, re- 
main at Bona Viſta, where the mu- 


tineers are kept in ſafe cuſtody by 
the Portugueſe 


, till an opportunity 
offers of conveying them to Eng- 


land. The value of the property 


on board the Hartwell was very 
large. | 


— 


On the firſt beginning of the mu- 


tiny, the chief mate, Mr. Charles 
Chriſtie, went forward for the pur- 


poſe of ſecuring one of the ringlea- 
ders, who inſtantly drew a knife trom 
his pocket, and attempted to ſtab 
him; luckily, through the activity 
of the mate, he avoided the blow, 


or he muſt inevitably have been 


killed, as the kniſe went through 
his waiſtcoat; in this ſituation find- 


. ing 
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ing the mutiny ſtil] inereaſe, Captain 


Fiott ſaw there was no other remedy 


than for him to xiſk. every thing ; 
and with that ſpirit and reſolution 


worthy the high charge entruſted to 
his care, he went forward hunſelf 


among all the mutineers with. a 
brace of piſtols in his hands, and 


brought the culprit aft, Who had ſo. ſhe 


daringly attempted the life of his 
chief officer, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of his officers, put him inſtantly in 
irons ; during which the villain drew. 
another knife that he had concealed, 
and made a ſecond attempt to ſtab 
the chief mate, and nearly accom - 
m_ his bloody ſcheme - on the 
by atſwain, who was helping to ſecure 

im. en, 6d ind! mas 
A letter was after this preſented 
to Captain Fiott, ſigned with above 
ſixty names, couched in the moſt abu- 


five language, laſiſting on the di- 


charge of the man in irons; and 


— 


and pointed ſorwards. 
for the captain, all his officers, and 
ſome few others 


threatening the captain, if he did not 


inſtantly comply with their requeſt, 


that they would releaſe him by 
force. 4 2 


1 25 2 '# f 12 
Captain Fiott and his officers were 
unanimous in their opinions not to re- 


leaſe him the mutiny ſtill increaſed, 


and for three days and nights before 


the loſs they were under the neceſ- 


ſity conſtantly to remain armed, upon 


deck ; and even then, in order to 


keep the mũtineers from coming aft, 
two of the quarter deck guns were 
obliged to be loaded with grape ſhot, 

F ortunately 


to whom' he en- 


' truſted fire arms, ſtood by him with 
2 ſpirit which merits every encomi- 


um, and from their perſeverance 


and unanimity only was bis life; with 


5 


many of their own, preſerved. Since 


* 


1 


the loſs, it has been diſcovered it 
IT EL : e > 3# hp 4 1 


Bay | o See the State Papers for this year. 


was the intention of the mutineers to 
have murdered the captain, and have 
thrown him, with abaut, eight - and- 
twenty more, overboard, that they 
might make themſelves maſters of the 
ſhip, and rob her of the ſpecie ſhe 
had on board; which attempt was th 
have been made the night after; had 
not been loſt in the morning! 
Thus ended the fate of one of the 
fineſt ſhips that was ever built. for 
the company's ſervice ; and a loſs to 
the public of nexr 150% ol. occa- 
ſioned by the want of ſubordination 
and-diſciplitie, ſo very neceſſary in 
ſkips of that magnitude and conſe- 
quence. VV e 


err 947 * * — 
Letter from the” Duke of Brunſwiek. 


© delivered to the” four "Contmiſſaries 
f ' the Town” of Amſterdam, u 
| avere ent to his Highnies to agree 


on the Satisfation' to'be\given10/the - 
© 'Princeſe of Oranges: 6 


NE 2D 23g S1H0 LS SQL eee 
1 Pruſſian; majeſty . dewand: 


as his right, as, you, Wuſt under- 


ſtand, gemlemen, is entirely. com- 


7 formable to the artich es announced 


in the laſt memorial, of M. de 
Thulemeyer. * 


"ET 10 126 
„All the other menbers, ſtates 


of the province; are ready to gwWe 
. this ſatizfaQiqn, and ere is erhec 
tation of your concurence. Ihe 


expeo- 


moment, that you have conſented, 

y your deputies o the ſtates, l 
ſhall conßder my commiſſion as ter- 
minated, and the kigg's trogps will 


immediately quit the neighbourhood 


of your town, and the afhacent 
places. Vou know 108 welle gen- 


tlemen, the ſentiments of het royal 


highneſs the princeſs of Orange, to 


doubt that ſhe would rather pals 


over many things, than expoſe 


your 


Jr 
Ce 4 
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your town to troubleſome i Inconve-" 2. Two battalions with chaſſ; o 
: eur, 
'niences. hall be poſted at Overtoom. | 1 of 


F110" at's; reſgniogdabe'of 3. In order to avoid a 
q Brunſwick Lunenburgh:”: fion' fi —5 giving = 
| N Sept. 27, 1787. oor „ obo "kings — 
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N Afeer- the R of ** hows Con wy city without the previous coneur- [ 
| 1 fies, be Town Council ſent two. k th 
F Masi bun, to the K <tc - 4. The bak omaſters 400 city 


nar fr eur the flaices at 1 
6 e gat e Haerlem and Muyden gates. 5 
e D uke s Which: beef. 1880 Legal ;nforittion wall be > 
By 1 follonuing: Note, Lo given daily ta his ſerene highneſs of " 

- to:the — Council, . the Dita . — _ 1 0 2 = in 

3 * * of ution the reſolutions of the ſtates, 

? Armi FW: to Sich the town of Amſt q 
eur hours. 9 erdam has =: 


: -<F-regard-the- truce-25-expirer 6. Moaſ. de H i 
aaren, "the p iff 
this -- . between ſeven and commiſlary, ſhall be informed 1 k 


eight\ o'clock, the time when meſ- every thing relative to th k 

X the deputies will be returned ing, in order belt _—_— yo 
BY. 2 .. A: firml re- count of it. . it . 5 ne 85 1 
"| 0. -Proceed in the execution Done at Overtoo 
- of . valeſs r a let- Gee 1787. 7 the ror 4 [ 

er royal highneſs the + 4 4. 8 ow; "Dupri 

cels of Or range, by which ſhb de- | 55 if 1 Ear e p 
_ —.— ſhe deſires no farther * wy . EIK ER. 1.04 t 
— frog and _ Inrerceqes” to recall Cnanz us, W. F. r 
Pee 75 N | Duke of Brunſwick, COLON A 
58 8 AnLEs, reighing „„ e l 


e * of. Eunenburgh,” 5 "Lettier from ber 2 Hi 5575 the 
» 7² 7 5 Ota ON! of O range 7 4 Serene 
TH Blah 4 — " Highneſs the © Reighing | Duke of 


ticles f — 25 the © oo ge K. VE. 15, * 
© Duke of Brunſwick on one Fart. 77  Nimegu 255 Len, 415. 
and Dedel, B. Elias A Arnold, and © 44P HE moment your highneſs 

iker, on the other, previeut 1 enters the province of Hol- 
bis . Hh ighneſ taking poſſe fron | land at the head of the body of troops 
of Amſterd 1 king my brother has entruſted 
| to you, permit me to recommend 

2 4 9 | of the king's | again; to you the intereſts of that 

+ þ * 4 oops,” conſiſting of one nation which is ſo, dear to me, and 

8 en ed eee fifty men, ten chaf- to whoſe proſperity E ſhall always 

| urs, and four orderly huſſars, ſhall glory in contributing as much as in 


5 — —ẽ 2 


— = 


| 
! 
F 
by 
| 
f 
| 


* occupy. the Leyden gate ; and two wy power. I could not foreſee that 
fo fimple an intention a that of my 
going to the Hague would hag + | 

| uch 


Pieces of artillery ſhall be placed 
within cannon-ſhot of that 8 22 


% — - 9 ok, 1 . — — a £3 © w- 


faction they 


— 
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ſuch ſerious effects, and ſo entirely 
oppoſite to the ſalutaty views which 
determined me to undertake that 
journey. „„ 2 
expected great obſtacles before 
L ſucceeded in my endeavours to 
reſtore peace and tranquillity; but 
the only difficulty for which I was 
unprepared, becauſe it was the leaſt 
bible. was unfortunately that 
which deprived ' me of every means 
of attaining my end; by ſtepping 
my journey by violent means. 
But if the unheard-of proceed- 
ing uſed towards me in Holland, a 
E the impreſſion of which 
das only been modified by my in- 
ward knowledge of not N "nl 
rited it: if this proceeding, I ſay, 
has been difapproved by all the 
courts, and every man of honcur 
and good breeding, what muſt be 
thought, of thoſe who compoſe the 
eſent plurality of the ſtates of 
olland, to ſee, them miſconſtrue 
and ſacrifice the intereſts of their 
country to little perſonal views, 
and oblige the king to take a ſatiſ 
| have obſtinately refuſed 
to his friendly exhortations. © 
The king, by declaring he con- 
ſidered the offence as againſt him- 
ſelf, penetrated my heart with . 
tude ; but after "the manner they 
dared to anſwer him, and the in- 
juſtice which this pretended majo- 


tity did not "ceaſe committing, that 


declaration would have raiſed” my 
greateſt fears for that country, 
which for twenty years 1 have conſi- 
dered as my own, and whoſe inte- 
reſts are inſeparable from thoſe" of 
my houſe, if 1 had not been made 
eaſy by the declaration of the ſtates 
general, that of the principal mem- 


ders of the aſſembly of the ſtates of 
Holland, and of the greateſt part of 


the nation, as well as by the-mag- 


til- 


nanimous ſentiments vhich charac- 
terize his maieſty. 2 


The king could not give a ſtrong- 


er proof of. thoſe ſentiments than 
by charging your highneſs with the 


execution of his orders; and the 
ſentiments, Sir, you have defired 


to ſhew towards me, and which 
your highneſs has manifeſted in your 
declaration to the ſtates of Holland, 
do not permit me to doubt of the 


wiſdom and equity of your inten- 


tions; but your highneſs muſt par- 
don me if I dare to implore your 
inhabitants who are 
led aſtray by paſſion, and to aſſute 
you [ ſhall conſider your. behaviour 


clemency towards that port of the- 


- 


» 


towards them, and the protection 
41 . 25 f 3 0 1 i 
you ſhew to the wiſe part of the 


nation, as ſo many fayours done ta 
myſelf. In the mean time I ds 


„ 


Lowe to the confidence and friend- 
ſhip I have merited. It is with 
theſe ſentiments, and the warme 

gratitude, I ſhall all my life remain, 
with the higheſt conſideration, Sir, 
your ſerene bighnefs's moſt devoted 
ſervant and couſin, n. 
n))... — 


” P 
# 7. 


From 


, 145 
* * 


the 
3 000 or 4, his 1r6ops.. to re- 
main ſome time in this province, 
haſten to inform, your .higtineſs $ 0 
2 refolutin 1505 their noble a 


is Aune xe 
ness to ſupport. ; Bp, 
1 dne offices 


| Ae Proteftinn of. kis 
| 7 ect 4 "$9. 5 


. fideration, i 
© ment” EE to 'difarm the uncon- 
 Airutional, 


Jroviects who are priſoners of u wa; 
At Were]; 
| to releaſe then, and. flatter ye 

& will not difapy 


are the. objefts;, of 
-wiſhes : accept then at preſent the - 
expreſſions of my gratitude, and 
"thoſe of this nation, who have daily 


| Bam he Sons the Sam Nov. 3˙ 
, ; m_ f 1 „* 
* % gi. Jon 1 UOD 7/475 5304 3 


- 
$3113 


ing defired: me to tequeſt w 
king y brother io Permit 


great mightine! es, 4 her of which, 
mand. with 
dhe gal, marks 


1. leave it 11 10 your "hightefs $ cop. 
A fter the arrange 


citizens © 0 Amiſterd; am, 


u may. t regard the cov tigns 


yo 
of the ſatis aQion required” by. {the 
_ og as entirely folfilled, and with- 


raw 'the tro 5, Except the nun- 
the ftates 'of Hol and have der 


8 which will be both a, re- 
lief to this. country, "and, to The 


troops _themlelves, oa account 9 
the bad ſeaſon, 5 | 


Your bighnels wil 
gy by fame, time ermit. me * in- 
for the i in jabitants of . 


. requeſt your .highye 


ove, the 
ke 15 their unfortunate Ys bags 


Vhen ou were on the j point ſof e 8 


ie Fand Holland at the head of, 4 


ruſhan troops, you' 575 en to re- 


ceive the inſtances 1 


AC idreff i: 
_ in fayour of. thy, nation, -who 


welfare an "intereſt s in, general 


my conſtant 


7 = eilt Hates of Holland Hay 


beſerching. your high-, | 


quelt. $94 
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diſcovered, the” eminent qualities 
hich characterize your, highneſs 
he remembranc e of , our, oblige 
tions to you wil always: remain 
101 N in our hearis, and 
Bl; never forget that your 

nes b as not only gloriouſſy ſul. 
5 the object of your commiſſion, 
he thr the, moſt happy revolution 
has likewiſe reſulted from it, which 
has reſtored this country to iis l. 
berty and independence, by. Rrengths 
enin the . and re-eſta- 


bliſhig he pringe my,; conſort in 


2 arch And privileges. 1 
77 the honour to remain, with 
entients, of an inviolable attach- 


ment, and the 'wolt, eidinguybed 


e 
ieee 


7 <FT7Y 
3 1+ om 4+ LS 


« wu ELMINA,” 


17 on 9910 
The en bir Gu Hi 1 
the Reigning Dube of Brunſwick, 


ee o. 5, 55 to, LP mer 
celling Beier. 

* UF)! ' 29 +; TOM 

=} 6s; 85 d e 1 


£7 OUR: 0 0 ply hay 

* not) fed. M2. 7.2 the requeſt 
which, the ſta Holland have 
made, at the — N defiring to 
tain, ee ſrom the king for 
4 b dens .QOO of 4. ο men to 
OM "a ome time: ih this pro- 


92510 


wy FS ed as. I. ERS the ſincere 


define the king has to oblige: your 


Foyal highneſs, and to concur to- 
wards..the welfare. of the republic 
and the province of Holland, I think 
his n will; not refuſe that re- 
1 will ; immediately make 
my mot humble report to the king 
of the. contents of your letter 

the zd inſt. and I think. by leaving 
a body of 4.0900 an in this province, 


wot. the arrival, of of bis majeſty" 
orders, 


— 


E TTT 


ma" — — e > = © 


aders, 1. ſhall only fulfil. his de- 


ſres. As the commiſſion ſegt by 
bis higtineſs. the; prince of 


to fmiſh entirely the diſaxming.. of 


unconſtitutional armed cizisens, and 
the re- eſtabliſnment of the council 


of war, accompliſned all the objects 
which remained of the ſatisfaction, 
think of ſucceſſively recalling the 


troops of the king, except thoſe .. 


who at the requeſt of the ſtates ſhall 


remain, if his majeſty conſents to 


it, for ſome time longer in this pro- 
vince, | 8 
What your royal highneſs deigns 


to mention concerning the Inhabi- 


tants of this country kept priſoners 
of war at Wezel, is analogous with 
the generous ſentiments you ſhew- 
ed at the entrance of the king's 
troops on the territory of this re- 
public, and J will: certainly repre- 
lent to the king 10 intereſt you 
take in the fate of theſe unfoi tunate 
men. I eſteem myfelf too happy 
in having fatisfied your royal high- 
neſs in a commiſſion which ſo near- 
ly concerned the happineſs of the 
republic, and which could only ſuc- 


ceed by the concurrence of the ma- 


jor part of the inhabitants, who en- 
deavoured to free themſelves from 
2 yoke which an oppreſſive cabal 
placed on them, 
Deign, Madam, to grant me a 


continuance of your good opinion, 


and to believe that nothing can ex · 
ceed the profound reſpe& with which 
| am, Madam, your royal high- 
neſs s, &c. | 
Cigned) 
* CrarLes, G. F.“ 
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| 4 Coty, of Mr. Pitt's. Leue ta the 


Chairman of the Meeting of Weit. 
Loh Planters and Merchants, i 
Anſaver to their Reſolutions b- 7 
mitzed. to, bim, /tating the Neceffily 
of reducing the-Duty upon Rum 5d. 
per Gallon, in conſequence of his 
Intentian in fig the Duty on Brandy 
at. 74. per Gallon. 
„Si, Downing-ſtreet, Feb. 13. 
8 AVING been out of 
ä town, I did not receive till 
efterday the favour of your letter, 
incloſing the reſolutions of the Ge- 
neral meeting of Weſt India plan- 
ters and merchants. Though I 
ſhould be very deſirous of ſhewing 
all the attention in my power to the 
ſentiments and wiſhes of the meet- 
ing, I cannot ſee ſufficient ground for 
thinking that a reduQtion of more 
than zd. in the duty on rum would be 
ka” ol in caſe the duty on bran- 
dy ſhould be fixed at 7s. It will be 


my duty to propoſe a reſolution in 


the committee on the French treaty, 
that the duty on brandy ſhould not 
be higher than that ſum ; at the 

ſame time, it is my intention to pro- 


poſe a ſeparate conſideration | of the 
duties on imported ſpirits in an early 


period of the ſeſſion, and ſoine far- 
ther reduction of the duties both on 
bi andy and rum, with a view to the 
prevention of ſmuggling: but I do 
not conceive the reduction ought to 
take place in ſuch a proportion as the 
meeting appears to have had in view 
in their ſecond reſolution. I have 
entered into theſe particulars, from 
wiſhing to e you as fully as 1 
can of the preſent ſtate of this buſineſa, 


and of my ſentiments upon it. Pre- 


viouſly to making any more ſpecific 


© | + ® Yer Ste Papers, in the Annual Regiſter for 3986, page 286. 


Vor. XXIX. 


[8] | propoſals 
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propoſals in parliament on the ſubject, 
Tt all be happy in any opportunity 
feceividg any farther Communica- 
tion ed the meeting may think 
wt. Kavi the honour to W 
8 * 186 Sin, bak 
PW 0 Tour moſt abedient, we 
Wot and humble ſervant: 
W. Pirr.“ 
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On the 1 ach of February it wis 
unanimouſly agreed, That the fore 
going letter — a denial of 
the requeſt which the committee had 


— viz. that the duty upon rum 
be reduced 56 per gallon. 
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Au the CH HRISTENINGS ant BURIALS, 


hs Dectmurn 12, 1786, to Dre bangt 11, 1787. 


i 


Mates | 1721 Males 3025 Decreaſed in the Burials 
Chriſtened Females »{8579 Ewe TER 3526 this-Vear, 116. 


q 
J 


Died under Two Years 61 119 —Fifty add Sy 1586 A Hundred and One 
Between T Wo and Five 1888|—Sixty and Sc venty 1346 A Hundred and Two x 
—Five and Ten  894|—Seventy and Eighty 897A Hundred and Three 
—Ten aud Twenty 863] —Eighty and Ninety, . 374{&A Hundred and Four 
—Twenty and Thiity 1587|—Nincty and 4 Hundred 44 A Hundred and Five 
—Thirty and Forty 1840 A Hundred 5g. 7 Hundred aad Sx 1 
Forty and Fifty 19581 5 +55 FF: „ | 

*. 


DISEASES. Diabetes | Mevſles | Bel CASUALTIES. 


Bortive and Stil- [Droply 820 |Miſcarriage 2 wt by a mad dog 
born 627 [Evil 10 Mortilication 182 Broken 7 
Abſceſs, 5 Fever, malignant Fe- [Palſy 57 Brufzed 
Aged 11760 ver, Scat let Fever, Pleuriſy 1 6k 
Ague 6] Spotted Fever, and [Qgn j 5 Choaked A 
Apoplexy end Sud-| Purples 23887 [Raſh .  . {Drowned * 106 
den 188 Fiſtula * Rheumatiſm 3] Exceſſive Drinkiag 8 
Aſthma and Phthi- Flux Rickets " [Executed 2 
ſie 358 French Pox 0 Riſing of the r Found Dead 4 
Bed-ridden 4 | Gout | 2 |[Scald Head 1]}Frighted | 
Bleeding 8; Gravel, Straagaryiedd Scurvy * 20 Killed by Falle and 
Bloody Flux 1] Stone 51 Small Pox 2418 ſeveral other = 
Burſten and Rup-jGrief : | 1 [Sure Thro?t 27 cidents | 
ture 5 Head-Ach 1JSores and Ulcers 7 Killed themſelves yy 
Cancer 76 Headmouldſhot, Hor- St. Anthony's Fire E Murdered BY 
Canker 1] ſhoehead, and Wa-[Stoppage in the Sto [Overlaid 2 
Chicken Pox 1 ter in the Head 46 mach 3]Poiſaned  * 3 
Childhed 213 Jaundice | 62 [Surfeit TC 
Cholic, Gr ipes, twiſt-| Impotthume 2 |Swellling C SER ns 
ing of the Guts 6 Inflammation 168|Teecth 400 Smuthered 1 
Cold Itch : 320 Starved 3 
Conſumption 4 1 |[Tymnpany | Suffocated 6 
Convulſions 4189 Lethargy 7Vomiting and Looſe- — 
Cough aud Hooping- Livergrown I "nels i Total 254 
Cough 228 Lunatic 38 Worms 3 r 


* There have been los executed, of which dene [24 only] have been noble to be 
. 5 buried as ſuch within the Bill of Mortality. 


7 E 2 Tha 
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The following authentic Extrafts from the Corn-Regiſter are taken 
from; accqunts collected from the Cuſtom- Houſe Books, and delivered 
to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


' An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and 
imported into England and Scotland, vit the Bounties and Drawwbach 

| paid, aud the; Duties; received thereon, for ons Year ' ended; 51h January 
1788. | . x 


ron 
1787. Britiſh Foreign |} Bounties and 

ENGLAND. | Quarters. | Quarters. | Drawbacks paid, 
Wheat - — — - SL... ,360 . 35 %% b . d. 
ena © ee | 
Rye Ss ht TIN 3:08 ba 12,683 „ 0 ? 
Barley, «= - = 19,885 | 1,323 35,882 17 5 Bo. 
Malt 4 $114,006 | 7 BY 
"Oats = '- - -*-"-| 11,152 2,113 9 5 11 Dr. 
www - -.-,-T - 1107 | .:1.i-£ | 

ean se [ 10, 114 893 
Peaſe - - - - = - 6,377 318. 

SCOTLAND. 1 7 85 W er 
s "Io EF 8 : 
Wheat Flour - «- - - 294 || | 

W 14 
Barley hulld -| 62 | | | 
Bear = - -| 3,620 - 1097 1 43 
r 370 | 
Oats ͤ—ũůͤ— -, —, - 21 1,258 

a Oatmeal - - = « 4 E. 

Peaſe and Benns = - |, 3880 


1987. arter | 


ENGLAND. 8 
Wr 25 oo 
_ 4 al - 
r 
e 

Indian Con 1 28 J 
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35 1787 | Quarters. Duties 

livered SCOTLAND. received. 
id 9.876 | I. „ 
Wheat Flour - - - + ms 

m, an Rye — — 

-| 25,461 >| 1564 7 7 _ 


anuary WY Oats - - = = 73,241 
Oatmeal -. = = 442,784 
Peaſe' and Beans - "=" 1 3.705 Jl 
ind The following is an account of the average prices of corn in England and 
2 Wales, by the * Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1787. 
7 eo Wheat. | -| Barley. Oats. Beans. 
3 2. . ig 2. d.. d. *. d. 
Bos: © „ 341210 | 2 1] 3 14 


B. The prices of the Goeſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain nerally exceed 
and reduce the average price as foll ows, =_ 


72 2 Wheat, Rye, Barley. Oats. Beans. 
rer „ 


1787 


— 
* 


S uuf 17 
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23 


. SUPP LI E 8 3 5 Parliament, for 
Leh [NE * 7977 | 


2 2 
== t 
5 
* A V Y. 
| Maxcn 16. „„ 
OR 18,000 men, including 3,860 marines, at al. . 
per man per month, for 1787 996,000! © Oo 
For the ordinary of the anf, mcuding | balf pay of. is th 
marines, for 1787 2 Joo o o 
For the extraordinaries of the navy for + bla and | 
" repairing veſſels, over and above the allowance for 5 
wear and tear, for 8885 — — — 650, ooo 0 0 


— 


. EEE Rey 74 To, — 2,286,000 oO o 


ORDNANCE. 


FeBRUARY 12. 


For the charges of the office of the ordnance, for hind: 
-ſervice, for 1787 — * 5287 17 3 


| Toa of ordnance — 328,576 17 3 


9 


Tia 1 


| ©  Fapnvany 12. | 
For the army (ee $ effective men (including 2,030 | 
invalids) for guards and garriſons in Great Britain 648,687 1 of 
5 


For forces for plantations and Gibraltar, for 1787 — 2 34-028 18 
For the difference between Britiſh and Iriſh pay for | 
| G regiments and 4 companies ol foot in- North Ame- 
rica, for the year 1787 — 6,834 19 2 
For the pay of general and ſtaff officers 3 in Great WR 
tain in the ſame year — 6,409 8 o 
For full pay to reduced « or  ſupernumerary officers of _ | 5 
the army — 23,110 12 6 
For one regiment of light dragoons, and 5 bartalions _ 1-0 
of foot, employed in the Weſt Indies —  — 3, 230 8 743 
AN 4 „ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 . ue officers of of thb e quards, for the fame 0 
— 223 7 

To — officers of the Britiſh American forces, 

for the ſame year — — — 55.092 10 © 
More for the ſame purpoſe — — 4907 10 o 
To the officers nay in the pay o of t the States General, 

for the ſame year — 3.422 11 8 
For Chelſea hof ial, for the Line rn — 192,525 15 ip 
For penſions to officers widows — 11,512 8 6 
For difference of Britiſh and Irifh 0 0 be en thre hs 

talfdns and 1 companies of * Tor ſeveral periods i in 55 

1787 — a — 3-253 11 of 
For extra expences of land forces, ten z31h Decem- 

ber 1785, to 24th of December 1788 _ 455.115 19 11 


To the Britith 
To dilcharge exchequer bills granted the laft ſeſſion = 3,000,000 


—— ⁰⁰ IO} I wi RU TUES ABS .... —˙¹ . OY — woos tn 
- Ma hu 
. 
4 . 


bf S- _ ab» 


For the 3 mba 3 at war, . Tc 
genera] of the muſters, judge advocate genera 
comptrollers of the army accounts, the deputies, 
clerks, &c. and for the amount of the exchequer fees 25 Tc 
to be paid by the paymaſter general, and on N 


Sn de J fh Met. and wh fot 110 89.2353 FT, 


Þo te year — 172,776 12 6 


5 Total of the army — 1,876,287 16 of 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 

For civil . Nova Scotia, from iſt Ja- W 

nuary, 1787, to iſt January, 7883 — — 5.881 17 
The like of St. John's iſland, for the ſame time — 1,900 © o 
The like of New Brunſwick, n Juhe 2h, 1787, to to 

he ſame day in 1788 4,300 © © 
The like of Cape Breton, for the ſame == — 2,100 o 00 
The like of Newfoundland, pp iſt _ 1787, to 


* the ſame day in 1788 15,182 10 © 
For ſalaries, &c. in Eaſt Florida, from 24th June, 
1785, to the ſame day i in 1786 2,500 0,0 
For ſaſary of chief juſtice: of the Bermuda Hands, "I 74 
24th June, 1987, to the ſame day in 1988 580 o o 


For the civil eſtabliſhment of the Bahama iſlands, 


from iſt January 1787, to the fame day in 1788, 
in addon to he ſalaries IL out of the dry 


rd th. the civil eſtabliſhment of New South Wales, 6 | 
1oth ORober, 1786, to the _ day in 1 1767 — 2,877 © 
Muſeum 3,000 o 

0 


4.386 0 © 
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To Thomas Cotton, to diſcharge bills drawn by the 


overnors of the Bahama iſlands, St. John's, Nova 4˙˙ 
. and New Brunſwick — - — „ 
To the fame, out of the civil liſt, for the commiſſieners SON” 
expences on going to America  =— — 2,112. 0 6 
5 T, To James Mouat, chief clerk to the commiſſioners, ES. 
for fees, &c. for ſalaries and expences — 890. 0 0 
3 To Richard Bradley, for goods brought by him to + 
pay the purchaſe. of the iſland Le Main, in the 
6 river Gambia, as a ſettlement for convicts, and 
o oo: — — 457 10 6 
i For roads and bridges in Scotland for 1787, by order > 
2 of General Mackay — — 7,234 0 © 
To David Jenkinſon, as a compenſation for the three | 
8, firſt payments towards the loan in 1784, forfeited 
4 to the public through his negle@ in illneſs. — 522 0 © 
| For the forts, &c. in Africa — — 13,000 0 © 
To Charles Pole, agent for Maſahod de la Mar, for | 
the ſhip Herſtelder, Captain Kemp Janſſen Kleyn, 
bound from Amſterdam to Sallee and Mogador, in 
December 1780, being ſeized and carried into 
Dover . by the Spltana cutter, Lieutenant Fabian, 
and detained till February 1782, and then reftored 
by the decree of the court of admiralty, and for 
goods belonging to the emperor, &. — — 2,307 9 4 
For buildings at Somerſet Houſe for the year 1787 15,000 © © 
For the American loyaliſts, for preſent relief — 112,000 © o 
To'the claimants of Eaſt Florida — — 13,600 © o 
For repairs of Catwater harbour — — 1,000 0 0 
To the commiſſioners of public accouns — 15,000 © © 
To the ſecretary of commiſſioners of Eaſt Florida | „ 
claims — [ay — — 700 0 
To the ſecretary of commiſſioners enquiring into 1 
claims of American loyaliſts — — 4,445 191 
To the ſecretary of commiſſioners of crown lands — 2, 200 o o 


To make good money iſſued on addreſſes by the houſe 
of commons — — — 12,138 16 44 
To J. Hatſell, towards prioting the Journals of this 
flion, and an index to the 40th vo. — 1,000 © 0 
To commiſſioners of public accounts — — 7,500 © o 
To G. White, clerk of committees, for trouble and 
expences about the returns of the poor rates and 


charitable donations —_— — 300 0 © 


Fotal of miſcellaneous ſervices — 3,248.07 8 24 


dl. Ko. LL 7 


— 
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1 DEFICIENCIES. 7 
| . 

To pay y off E bills of laſt leſſions e 1,500, © © 
The like for a further ſum of deficiencies — 1,500,000 o © 
To make good to the ſinking fund deficiencies of an= _ 

nuities, granted by 3". Geo, II. for flag wa 

July 1786 — 18,574 13 lot 
The like by 18 Geo. III. bor wr to oe 5 

1785 — 12,96 19 35 


The like by 19 Geo ul. for 1779 to 5th July 1786 3355939 13 5 


The like by 20 Geo. III. for Ae to N — 


SES 184,234 3 #4 
| The hke by 22 Geo: III. for 1782 to zth July 1786 11,205 5 11} 
The like by Chas Geo. III. wes 1753 to Be tor —— 5 2 
1786 292,448 14 71 
Ie like by 24 aid 25 Geo. Wm. for 1784 and 1785 0 
to 5th July 1786 — 532,562 18 41 
For deſiciencies and loſs by repeal of es on hon,” N | 
by 24 and 25 Geo. III. in 1784 aod Ws to Sth | 
April 1786 — — 233.410 6 77 
For deficiencies of grants for 1786 —_— — 240,324 19 101 
Total of deficiencies = + 76738 15 44 
r - Recapitulatio f the Tapper, 
Nevy © CO IE) mem: ” — — 2,286,000 o o 
Otduancde — — — — 328,576 17 3 
Army VVV — 1,876,287 16 94 
Mliſcelaneous ſervices — — — 3,248,017 8 24 
Deßciencies — — 9 — 4:67 5,697 5 47 
Total of pp 12,414.79 17 74 | 
ag 


. 


the Year 1787. 


Ways — Means for raiſing PR above & upplies, granted to his Mya LP "of 


' Fenkv ARY. 8. 


Ry Jand-tax, at 4s. 1 pound ns. Mi 1 2, 000 O00 8 
By malt duty continued til 24th ere — 750,000 0 0 
Ry. hn and eee bills, three acts ; 2 $,500,000 0 O 
Out of the conſolidated fund — — 2,400,000 OO © 
Surpius of iinpreſt 20 — _ 74,102 — 4 


e 
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| 4, 

Savings from the army in 1785 and 1786 — 44.806 

Out of ſurplus in exchequer for land forces in 1785 180,000 
Surplus of the finking fund remaining in the ex- 

chequer, 5th April 1787 — _- . 07. 

By Ietery. pi $ ; $ckety, at 151. 28. gd. each; . 5 


500,000 J. if prizes, charged on the ſupplies for 
this year, to be paid at the bank iſt December 


1788 — — — — 756,875 


2 7 
0 o 


2 


O © 


Total ways and means — 12,931,855 15 44 
- - Total ſopplies — 12,414,579 17 74 


eee eee 


— 
1 — — 


Naw Taxes in 1787. 
Additional duty on geneva imported. 


Ditto on licenſes to deal in ſpirituous liquors, And 
A duty of exciſe on French glaſs imported. 


— —— . ̃ꝗ ¶ä — * — — FRO 
. tree Beto. — — — — — — — 
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meaſures as you 
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by 23 $f » 
r „ 


His je | hd : prarious Speech to 
. "both: 1s. 0f Parliament, on the 


opening-of the fourth Seffin of the 
fexteem — Great Bti- 


- tat, en Tueſday the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, 1787. oh 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
HAVE particular fatisfac- 
tion in acquairting you, that 
fince 1 laſt met you in parliament, 
the tranquillity of Europe has re- 
mained uninterrupted, and that all 


foreign powers continue to expreſs 


their friendly diſpoſition to this coun- 
* 

** I have concluded a treaty of 
navigation and commerce with the 
Moſt Chriſtian king, a copy of which 


mall be laid before you. I muſt re- 


commend. it to 2 to take ſuch 


I judge proper 
for carrying it into effect z an 

truſt you will find that the provi- 
Hons contained in it are calculated 
for the encouragement of induſtry 
and the extenſion of Jawful com- 


merce in both countries, and by 


promotiag a beneficial] intercourſe 


| between our reſpective ſubjects, ap- 


pear likely to give additional per- 
manence to the bleſſings of peace. 
I ſhall keep the ſame ſalutary ob- 


zeQs in view in the commercial ar- 


rangements which | am negociating 
with other powers. | 

* 1 have alſo given directions for 
laying before you a copy of a con- 


. -_- E ( * 
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—— — 


vention 3 upon between me 
Catholi 


and the c king, for carryin 
into effect the ſixth article of the 


treaty of peace. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Cu- 


6 I have ordered the eſtimates 


for the preſent year to be laid be- 
fore you; and I have the fulleſt re- 


liance on your readineſs to make 
due proviſion for the ſeveral branches 
of the public ſervice. - n 
The ſtate of the revenue will, 
I am perſuaded, continue to engage 
your conſtant attention, as being 


eſſentially connected with the na- 


tional credit, and the proſperity and 
ſaſety of my dominions. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
« A plan has been formed, by 
my direction, for tranſporting a num- 
ber of convicts, in order to remove 
the inconvenience which aroſe from 
the crowded ſtate of the gaols in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and 
you will, I doubt not, take ſuch 
farther meaſures as may be neceſſary 
for this purpoſe. . 
41 truſt you will be able this 
ſeſſion to carry into effect reguls- 
tions for the eaſe of the merchants, 
and for ſimplifying the public ac 

counts in the various branches 
the revenue; and rely upon the 
uniform continuance of your exe 
tions in purſuit of ſuch * 4 


„„ 
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may tend: fall - farther to improve 
the national reſaurces, and to pro- 
mate and confirm the welfare and 
wy of m y ran 


4 * 


— 


The th 4 90 1 * Rig * 
Honourable the Lords Spiritual Sd 
Temporal in 5 fir he afſembled 
70 bis Majt/ty, foregoing 
| preth from: h lein. | 


Di Martis 230 Jana 07. 
Moſt Griacipus | 
W E your maje 2 
qutiſul and loyal fubjects, 
the lords Spiritual and temporal in 
parliament afſembled, beg leave to 
2 dur majeſty our humble 
rhe far _ bre n from 
the th throne... 
it 7 Prone us to expres. to Foal 
ſty the eagerneſs with which we 
the earlieſt opportunity — 
— of joining the unauimous voice 
of our fellow: ſubjects, in congratu- 
lating your niajeſty on the late pro- 
ridential 2 tion of the Al- 
_— in the preſervation of a life 
uable to your people. We 
acknowledge, with reverence and 
gratitude, the divine goodneſs, in 
averting the gta are, with which 
we were threatened.” We join in 
the general admiration of thoſe vir- 


tues which compoſe your majefty's' 


character; and humbly beg leave 
to aſſure your majeſty, that we are 
happy in teſtifying — ſhare we take 
in the loyal and affectionate attach- 
ment to your facred perſon, which 
pervades the breaſts of your ma- 


 elty's ſubjects in ev of your 
0 } ol; rack 7 


« It is with ood: andes concern 


that we condole with your majeſty 
| 9 you have ſuſ · 


1269 
tained by the unfortunate. death of 
that illuſtrious and excellent prin- 


ceſs, your majeſty's aunt, her royal 
; We the Princeſs Amelia. 


«The preſent appearances of the 

reſervation of the public tranquil- 
po as well as the affurances given 
to your majeſty. by foreign powers 
of their friendly. * to this 
country, give us the greateſt Oe 
faction. 


Me return your majeſty oer 


| beany thanks for your goodnels in 


directing the treaty . of navigation 
and commerce with the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian king, and the convention with 
bis Catholic majeſty, to be laid be- 
fore us; and we beg leave to aſſure 
your majeſty, that, in conſidering 
meaſures of ſo important and inte- 
reſting a nature, we ſhall be happy 
to find in them a tendency to give 
an additional permanency to the 
bleſſings of peace, tbe encoura 
ment of induſtry, and the-exte 
of | lawful commerce between — a 
majeſty's ſubjects and thoſe of the 
Moſt Chriſtian king, and that we 
ſhall with pleaſure concur in 


lations 8 _ iaſur * | 


tary „ 

1 N. , with 

tion, that your maj * taken 
meaſures for the er be; of 2 
number of convicts, and ſor remov- 
ing the inconventencies which ariſe 
from the crowded flate of the'gaols 3 
and we beg your majeſty will be 
aſſured that we ſhall be ready to 
concur in ſuch farther proviſions as 
may be found necefſary for this pur- 


66, 'We ſhall with the 10220 readi- 
neſs co-operate in whatever regu - 

ns may appear 
ſor the eaſe of the 3 
forthe — the public AC- . 
counts, in dhe various branches x 
the 


— 


the revenue; and your majeſty may ; 

depend upon our . beſt and Readielt 
exertions in purſuit of ſuch meaſures: 
as may tend ſtill farther to improve 


| people,” 
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the national reſources, and to pro- 
mote and confirm what has ever 


been the ſirſt object of the parental 


care and attention of your: majeſty, 
the N ad 9 of your 


15 T4113} J 
- 


His — of quia Gi, 


© ty Lords, 1 J 
Four FURY os alone 
attachment to my perſon and go- 
1 — . well as your affuranees 
ol / proceeding to the conſideration 


of the i important objects which 1 


have recommended to you, give-me 
the bree pe A0 f 
Þ rn Dt Try 


F< 


The bundle: Addreſs of Po | Hieſs of 
| Commons ito the King, 
"gong Speech from! 7 A 24 
1 —8— A yo 
FA 

XI7 [your - maj ys Pw 

2 75 and loyal ſubjedts, 

the commons of Great Britain in 


| parliament afſembled, beg leave to 


return 2 our majeſty our humble 
thanks for; your moſt gracions ſpeech 
from the throne; and to take the 
earlieſt, opportunity. of offering to 


your. majeſty,.in out own name, and 


in that of all the commons of Great 
—— our moſt bearty congratu- 
lations on the preſervation of à life 
fo juſtly dear to your people. We 
entertain a juſt ſenſe of the pecu- 


har fa vont of Providence, in avert- 


er to which we were 
rendering it only the 


— the. God, 


| ——_— maniſeſting. in the ſulleſt 
: er, thoſe. Jentiments of duty 


for the fore- 


" exten 
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and affectionate attachment to your 
ſacred perſon, which are deeply 

rooted in the hearts of all en ma 
jeſty's ſubje cis. 

« We condole with your ma ajeſ 
on the unfortunate death of thi 
moſt illuſtrious and excellent pri 
ceſs, your 5 7 's aunts, the kin. 
ceſs Amelia. tat; 

„In is wich great Gdelaclon we 
learn that the uavquillity of Europe 
remains uninterrupted; and that 
your majeſty continues to receive 
aſſurances fiom all foreign powers 
of their e l n towards 
this country. 17 
We are ſenſible. of Jou lege 
ty's goodneſs in ha ving directed the 
treaty of commerce: and navigation 
with 985 Moſt Chriſtian king, and 
the convention d upon with the 
Catholic king, to be laid before vs. 
Both theſe: events, particularly a 
meaſure ſo i important: and extenſive 
as a commercial arrangement be- 
tween this countr and: rance, muſt 
be highly intereſting to us and our 
conſtituents; a 'it will afford us 
the trueſt ſatisſadtion to concur in 
any mea ſure calculated for the en- 
couragement of induſtry, and the 
fon of lawful commerce, and 
which, by promoting à beneficial 
intercourſe between the two .coun- 
tries, ſtiall appear likely to — ad- 
ditional permanence to & wag [ 


of Peace. 


* Your majeſty may at all times 
rely on our , readineſs to make due 


proviſion for the ſeveral branches 


of the public ſervice 3 and the ſtate 
of the revenue, ſo nearly connected 
2 the national credit and the 
ſaſety and proſperity of your ma: 
s dominions, will continue to 
e our untemitting attention: 
e ſhall not: ſall io take fuc? 


meaſures 3 as"may be neceſſary -_ 


jeſty 
engage 


erp | 


3 So Fon. 


Tn 8 the do 


* 
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1786, to explain and ſettle certain 


the tranſportation of convicts, in 
order to remedy. the inconvenience 
which has ariſen from the'crowded 
ate of the gaols in different parts 
Fu oEIESTTTO ST 
We ſhall diligently. apply our- 
ſelves to the conſideration of any 
regulations which can be adopted 
for the eaſe of the merchants, and 
for ſimplifying the public accounts 


in the various branches of the re- 


venue : and it will be equally our 
duty and inclination to uſe our ut- 
moſt exertions in purſuit of ſuch ob- 


jeas as may tend ſtill farther to 
improve the national reſources, and 


to ſecond your majeſty's gracious 
and parental wiſhes for the welfare 
and happineſs of your people. 
His Majely's moſt gracious Anſar. 


Gentlemen, | 


I thank you for this very loyal 


and dutiſul addreſs. gh 
„The warm expreſſions of your 
iffectionate attachment to my per- 
ſon, and the aſſurances of your in- 
tention to apply with diligence to 
thoſe intereſting objects which I have 
recommended to your contideration, 


afford me peculiar ſatisfaction.“ ds 


. 2 1 4 


Fo BET > £ — Y 8 


Majefly and the Moft Chriſtian 


5 N I-25] * > . f * 5 43 
Onvention betaween his Britann 
King, figned at Verſailles, the 1 5 


of January, 1787. 


(IB TY i 


and the Moſt Chriſtian king; 
being willing, in conformity — 
5 and 43d articles of the _ 

navigation and | | 
2 a and commerce, ſigned 


lles the 26th of September, 


« * # 


2 1 "#7, » 
P „ 189990 


HE king of Great Britain, 


6 4 * : , 3 ” « WY 'Ty A? B38 $4 f SY 
16 this. treaty, pee 266 of the 
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Points, which, had been. reſerved z 


their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian” 
ma jeſties, always diſpoſed more par- 
ticularly to confirm the gocd under- 
ſtanding in which they are happily 
united, have named, for that pur- 


poſe, their teſpeQive plenipoten: 


tiaries, to wit, on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty, William Eden, 
Eſq. privy counſellor in Great Bri- 


rain and Ireland, member of 
Britiſh parliament, and his envoy 


the 
an 
EK 


traordinary and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; 
and on the part! of. his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian 2 the. Count de Ver- 
gennes, miniſter and ſecretaty of ſtate 
tor the department of foreign affai's, 
and chief of the royal council. of 
finances; who, after having commu- 
nicated to each other their reſpeCtive 


full powers, have agreed upon 
following articles : 


7 $ 


A. R. T ICU IL 


che 
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44 
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© Their majeſties having ſtip 
lated in the 6th article of the ſaid 
treaty, that the duties on hardware, 
cutlery, cabinet- ware, and turnery. 
and on all works both heavy and 


i be clafſed'; and that the hig 


light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and draßt 
duty ſhall not exceed ten — | 


valorem,” it is agreed, that eabinet 


ware and ; turnery, and every t 


that is included under thele denomi- 


ng \ 


nations, as alſo muſical inſtruments; 
ſhall pay ten per cent. ad wabrew. * 
All articles made of iron or ſteel, 
pure or mixed, or worked and moust- 
ed with other ſubſtances, not exceed- 
ing in value ſixty Ares Tournois; 


or fifty ſhillings per quintal. ſhall 
only tive per cent. ad var 


1 
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A 
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all other wares, as buttons, buckles, 


Knives, ſciſſats, and all the different 


articles included under the deſcrip- 
tion of hardware and emtlery, as alſo 


all the other works of iron, ſteel. cop- 


per, and braſs, pure or mixed, or 


worked or mounted with other ſab- 
ances, ſhall pay zen per cent, ad 


— | 
Ikeitherofthe twoſovereigus ſhould 
think proper to admit the ſaid arti- 


cles, or only ſome of them, from any 


other nation, by reaſon of their utili- 
ty, at a lower duty, the ſubjects of the 
other ſovereign. Tall be allowed to 
participate in ſuch , diminution, in. 


_ order that no foreign nation may en- 


4 


joy, in this reſpect, any preference 
to their diſadvantage. 


2; 


- ” The works of iron, ſteel, copper, 


avd braſs above mentioned. are not 
to be underſtood 10 extend to bar 
iron or pig iron,. or in general to 


any kind of iron, ſteel, copper, or 


braſs, in the ſtate of the raw mate- 


FFT 37 - 
Their majeſtics having alſo ſti- 


pulated, in the th article, That 


the better ſecuring. the due col- 


lection of the duties payable ad wa-- 


hrem, which are ſpecified ia the tariff, 


| they will concert with each other the 


and the pfoper means of preventing 


— 


fraud with reſpect to the real value 
of the goods and mercbandizes, it 
is agreed, that each declaration ſhall 


be given in writing, ſigned by the 


merchant, owner, or factor, who an- 
ſwers for the merchandizes, at their 
entry, Which declaration ſhall con- 
tain an exact liſt of all the ſaid mer- 


chandiaes, and of, their packages, of 


the marks, numbers, and cyphers, 


and of the contents of each bale or 


exſe; and ſhal} certifythat they are of days at lateſtyIF their raue ſtall er- 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, 


1 
7 


bea 
ſorm of the declarations to be made, 


of the kingdom fram whence they ar; 
imported, and ſhall alſo expreis the 
true and real value of the ſaid mei. 
— in _ that the duties 
may be paid in conſequence thereof, 
That 115 officers of 90 cuſtom-houſe 
where the declaration may be made 
ſhall be at liberty to make ſuch exa · 
mination as they ſhall think proper 
of the ſaid, merchandizes, upon their 
being landed, not only for the pur- 
poſe of verifying the facts alledged 
in the ſaid declaration that the mer- 
chandizes are of the produce of the 
country therein mentioned, and that 
the ſtatement of their value and 
quantity is exact, but alſo, for that 
of preventing the clandeſtine intro- 
duction of other merchandizes in the 
ſame bales or caſes ; provided ne- 
vertheleſs, that fuch examinations 
ſhall be made with every poſſible at- 
tention, to the convenience, of the 
traders, and to the preſervation of 
the ſaid merchandizes. 
In caſe the officers, of the cuſtoms 
ſhould not be fatisfied with the valu- 
tion made of the merchandizes in 
the ſaid declaration, they ſhall be 
at liberty, with the conſent of the 
principal officers of the cuſtoms at the 
port, or of ſuch other officer as ſhall 
inted for that to take 
the ſaid. merchandizes according to. 
the valuation made hy the declara- 
tion, allowing to the merchant. or 
owner an overplus of 10 per cent. 
and refunding to him the duties he 
may haye paid for the ſaid merchan- 
dizes, In which cafe the whole a 


mount ſhall be paid, Without delay, 
by the euſtom-houſe of the port, if 


the value of the effects in queſtion 
thall not exceed four. hundred and 
eight livres . tournots, or twenty 
pounds ſterling ; and within fifteen 


ceed that ſum, And 


any 
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And if doubts ſhould happen to a- 
riſe reſpecting the value of the faid 


ed for that purpoſe, i 


| merchandizes, or the country of 
which they are the produce, the of- 
ficers of the cuſtoms at the port ſhall 
come to a determination thereupon 
with all poſſible diſpatch, and no 
greater ſpace of time ſhall be employ- 


n any Caſe, than 


eight days, in the ports where the 
offers who have the principal direc- 


tion of the cuſtoms reſide, and fifteen 


days in any other port whatſoever. 
It is ſuppoſed, and underſtood, 
that the merchandizes admitted by 


the preſent treaty ſhall be reſpectively 
of the growth, produce, or manu- 


faQures of the dominions of the two 
ſovereigns in Europe. 


To oblige the traders to be accurate 


in the declarations required by the 


Preſent article, as alſo to prevent any 


doubt that might ariſe on that part 
of the 10th article of the ſaid treaty, 


which provides that if any of the 


effects are omitted in the declara- 
tion delivered by the maſter of the 
ſhip, they ſhall not be liable to con- 
fiſcation, unleſs there be a manifeſt 


appearance of fraud; it is under- 


ſtood, that in ſuch caſe, the ſaid ef- 


not any intention of 


| feQs ſhall be confiſcated, unleſs ſa- 
tisfactory proof be given to the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms that there was 


fraud. 


A &T1CHE: ME. 
In order to prevent the introduc- 
tion of callieoes manufactured in the 


Eaſt Indies, or in other countries, as 


if they had been manufactured in 


the reſpective dominions of the two 


ſovereigns of Europe, it is agreed 
that the callicoes manufactured in the 
ſaid dominions, for exportation from 
one country to the other reſpective- 
y, ſhall have at the two ends of each 


piece a particular ma 


Var. . © 


rk, woven in the 


[273 
piece, to be ſettled in concert by 
the two governments, of which mark 
the reſpeQive government ſhall give 
nine months previous notice to the 
manufacturers; and the faid mark 
ſhall be altered from time to time, 
as the caſe may require. It is further 
agreed, that until the ſaid precaution 
can be put in execution the ſaid calli- 
coes mutually exported ſhall be ac- 
companied by a certificate of the offi- 


cers of the cuſtoms, or of ſuch other 
officers as ſhall be appointed for that 


purpoſe, declaring that they were 
fabricated in the country -from 
whence they were exported, and alſo | 
that they are furniſhed. with the 
marks already preſcribed in the re- 
ſpective countries, to diſtinguiſn ſuch 
callicoes from thoſe Which come from 
other countries. | 


ARTICLE IV. 

In ſettling the duties upon cam- 
brics and lawns, it is underſtood that 
the breadth ſhould not exceed, : for 
the cambrics, ſeven-eighths of a yard, 
Engliſh meaſure (about three..quar- 
ters of an el] of France); and for the 
lawns, one yard and a quarter, Eng- 
liſh meaſure (one ell of France) and 
if any ſhall hereafter be made of a 
greater breadth than what is abave- 
mentioned, they ſhall pay a duty of 
ten per Cent. ad valorem, ' © 


>ART-1-CLE V3 4% 

It is alſo agreed, that the ſtipula- 
tions in the eighteenth article of the 
treaty ſhall not be conſtrued to dero- 
gate from the privileges, regulations, 


and uſages already eſtabliſhed in the 


cities or ports of the reſpective do- 
minions of the two ſovereigns: and 
further, that the twenty-fifth article 
of the ſaid treaty ſhall be conſtrued 
to relate only to ſhips ſuſpected of 
carrying, in time of war, to the 

| enemies 
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enemies of either of the high con- 
tracting parties any prohibited ar- 


= ticle; denominated contraband ; and 


a 
* 
44 
44 


the ſaid article is not to hinder the 
examinations of the officers of cuſ- 
toms, for the purpoſe of preventing 
illicit trade in the reſpective domi- 
nions. | | 


ARTICLE Vi. 


E Ln majeſlies having ſtipulated, 


by the forty-third article of the ſaid 


* treaty, that the nature and extent of 
the functions of the conſuls ſhould be 


determined, and that a conven- 
tion relative to this point ſhould be 


„ con cluded immediately after the 


nature of the preſent treaty, of 


which it ſhould be deemed to con- 
-fitute a part,” it is agreed that the 


ſaid ulterior convention ſhall be ſet- 


* within the ſpace of two months, 


8 
4 


und that, in the mean time, the con- 


©  fuls general, conſuls, and vice conſuls 


E ; 4 x 
_ 
* : 
—. 
1 


| i 3 


© 7 


ſhall conform to the uſages which 
are now obſerved, relative to the 
conſulſkip, in the reſpective domi- 


nions of the two ſovereigns; and 


that they ſhall enjoy all the privi- 
leges, rights, and immunities be- 
longing to their office, and which 
are allo 

conſuls, and vice-conſuls, of the 
moſt favoured nation. | 


ARTICLE. vn. 
It ſhall be lawful for the ſubjeRs 


of his Britannie majeſty to proſecute 


their debtors in F rance, for the re- 
covery of debts contraſted in the 


dominions of his faid majeſty, or 
elſewhere in Europe; and there to 


bring actions againſt them, in con- 


 formity to the practice of law in uſe 


in the kingdom: provided that there 


% 
* 
= 


Mall be the like ufage in favour of 


F.ench ſubjects, in the European | 


wed to the conſuls general, 


dominions of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty. | 8 
ARTICLE VII. 
The articles of the preſent con- 
vention ſhall be ratified and con- 
firmed by his Britannic majeſty, and 
by his Moſt Chriſtian niajeſty, in 
one month, or ſoener, if it can be 
done, aſter the exchange of ſig- 
natures between the plenipotent- 
aries. | N N 
In witneſs whereof, we the mi- 
niſters plenipotentiary have ſigned 
the preſent convention, and have 
cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be ſet 
thereto. 1 F 
Done at Verſailles, the Fifteenth 
of January, One Thouſand 
Seven Hundred and Eighty- 
ſeven. | 


Letter from the King of Profſia to the 


States General of the United Pro- 
winces, on the Recall of the Comte di 


Goertz, his Majeſty's Envoy Ex- 


traordinary to their High Mighti- 
neſſes. | | 


IGH and mighty lords, and 

1 particularly good friends and 
neighbours : | 

A. I ſent my miniſter of ſtate, 

the Comte de Goertz, ſome time 

fince, to aſſure your high mighti- 

neſſes of my fincere friendſhip and 


conſideration for the republic of the 


United Provinces, and in order to 


contribute all in my power towards 


the rejeſtabliſhment of the interior 
tranquillſty of their country, your 
high mightineſſes muſt; by that, be 


fully conyinced of my ſentiments: | 


but the principal purport of the 
ut the principal purp 145 


| Wu. Even, (L. 8.) 
Gravier de VERGENNES, (L. 8.) 


miſſion of the Comte de Goertz 
having, to my great regret, not 
anſwered the end propoſed, I can- 
not negle& the recall of that mi- 
nifter any Jonger. 1 charged him 
io aſſure your high mightineſſes 
again, that I defired nothing more 
warmly, than the repoſe and pro- 
ſperity of your republic. And I am, 
with conſideration and friendſhip, 
the good friend and neighbour of 
your high mightineſſes. 
(Signed) 


and underneath, 
FinxENSTEIN HERATZBERG, 
Berlin, Jan. 27, 1787. | 


** — 
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The Speech of his Grace Charles Duke 


of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
reland, to both Houſes of Parlia- 


ment, Jan. 18, 1787. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
] HAD hoped, that upon the pre- 

ſent occafion of meeting you 
again in parliament, it would have 
beenin my power to have announced 
to you the entire ſuppreſſion of thoſe 
commotions which in ſome parts 
of the kingdom have diſturbed the 
general tranquillity. 
preſent circymſtances I am per- 
ſuaded by my confidence in the ac- 


cuſtomed proofs of your wiſdom , 


and zeal, that I ſhall receive from 
you whatever aſſiſtance may be ne- 
ceſſary for the more effectual vin- 
dication of the laws, and the pro- 
tection of ſociety. Your uniform 
regard for the rights of all your 
ellow-ſubjeQs, and your zealous 
attachment to the religious and ci- 
vil conſtitutions of your country, 
will ſtimulate your attention to their 
inſeparable intereſts, and wilLenſure 
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your eſpeciat ſupport of the efta©- 


bliſhed church, and the 1eſpeRable 
ſituation of jts miniſters, 


Gentlemen of the Houſe Com- 

mons, ' 
1 have directed the proper offi- 
cers to lay the national accounts 
before you: and I truſt you will 
make the neceſſary proviſions for 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and the 
honourable ſupport of his majeſty's 


govern ment. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

An act was paſſed in the laſt ſeſ- 
fion of the Britiſh parliament for 
the further increaſe of ſhipping and 
navigation. You will, I doubt not 
take proper meaſures to confirm to 
this country a full participatien of 
its advantages. | 

I have the ſatisfaction to inform 
you, by the king's command, that 


| his' majeſty has concluded a treaty | 


of navigation and commerce with 
the Moſt Chriſtian king. A copy 
of this treaty will be laid before 
you, in which you will not fail ro 
obſerve the attention which is paid 
to the intereſts of this kingdom; 
and I truſt that your adoption of it 
here, by ſuch laws as may be re- 
quiſite to give it effect, will be at- 
tended with real benefit to the coun- 
try, by ſucceſsfully encouraging 
the efforts of her induſtry and emu- 
lation. 

The trade and manufactures, and 
particularly the linen manufacture 
of this kingdom; the proteſtant 
charter-ſchools, and other public 
inſtitutions for charitable purpoſes, 
will not fail to engage your conſtant 
care and encouragement : and I 
hope that ſome liberal and extenſive 
plan for the general improvement 

[S] 2 of 
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of education will be matured for 
an early execution. | | 

A longer acquaintance with this 
country ſtrengthens my anxious 
wiſhes for its welfare; and I ſhall 


experience the moſt ſenſible grati- 


fication, if in my adminiſtration of 
the king's govermaent, I can, with 
à ſuccels in any degree correſpon- 
dent to thoſe wiſhes, accomplith his 
majeſty's earneſt deſire to promote 
and ſecure the happineſs and pro- 
ſperity of Ireland. 
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The Speech of the Right Honourable 
. the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mon in Ireland, 10 his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant, on preſenting the 
Money bills at the Bar of the Houſe 
e Lords, March 17, 1787. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
B 5-5 E wiſdom of the principle 
1 which the commons have eſta- 
| bliſhed - and perſevered in, under 
your grace's auſpices, of preventin 
the further accumulation of nd 
debt, is now powerfully felt through- 
out the kingdom, in its many bene- 
ficial conſequences—public credit 
has gradually riſen to a height un- 
known for many years—2gricul- 
ture has brought in new ſupplies of 
wealth—and the merchants and ma- 
nufaQurers are each encouraged to 
extend their efforts, by the ſecurity 
it has given them, that no new 
taxes will obſtrut the progreſs: of 
their works, or in:pede the ſucceſs 
of their ſpeculations... 
* - >Such is the happy ſituation of this 
- Kingdom from the ſupport which 
pour grace's conſtant and zealous 
care has given to the operation of 


that principle ; and this fituation is 
peculiarly fortunate. at the preſent 
period, when his majeſty's gracious 


11 experienced how well 
r 


attention to the intereſts of his p04 
ple has opened new objects of ma- 


nufacture, and new channels of com- 


merce to their induſtry. 

Happy, however, as our ſituation 
is, we know that all its bleſſings will 
be a vain expectation, if a ſpirit of 
outrage and oppoſition to law ſhall 
prevent internal induſtry, and de- 
preciate the national character; we 
have, therefore, applied ourſelves to 
forar ſuch laws as muſt, under the 
firmneſs and juſtice of your grace's 
122 effectually and ſpeedi- 

y ſuppreſs that lawleis ſpirit. 
_ His majeſty's faithful commons 
do now cheerfully continue all the 
preſent taxes ; and having 2 
ö ounded 
eir confidence has been in your 
grace's prudent adminiſtration of 
the public treaſure; they do with 
the greater ſatisfaction declare, that 
they, give and grant them in the 
moſt decided expectation, that by 


your grace's fiugal and juſt manage- 


ment of the public revenue, they 
will be rendered ſufficient to anſwer 
the public expence, without the fur- 


ther accumulation of debt or in- 
creaſe of taxes. | 


The Speech of his Grace Charles Dult 
of Rutland, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, on their Prorogation, May 
28, 1787. 


y Lords, and Gentlemen, 

IN relieving you-rom further at- 
I tendance in the prefent ſcfſion 
ot parliament, I have the ſatisfaction 
of ſignifying to you his 2 
entire approbation of the wile and 
vigorous meaſures by which you 
have diſtinguiſhed your zeal for the 
preſervation of rhe public peace, = 
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the tranquillity of the country. My 
ſtrenuous exertions ſhall not be want- 
ing to carry your falutary proviſions 
into execution, to aſſert the juſt do- 
minion of the laws, and to eſtabliſh 
the ſecurity of property, as well as 
perſonal ſafety, to all deſcriptions 
of bis majeſty's ſubjects in this king- 
dom. , 

The decided tenor of your con- 
duct aſſures me of your continued 
and cordial aſſiſtance, and that you 
will, with your utmoſt influence, 
impreſs upon the minds of the peo- 
ple a full conviction what danger- 
ous effects to the general welfare, 
and to the growing proſperity of the 
nation, arite from the prevalence of 


even partial or temporary diſturb- 


ance, Admoniſh them, that the 
benevolent but watchful ſpirit of 
the legiſlature, which induces it to 
encourage induſtry and exertion, 
will, at the fame time, be awake 
to the correction of thoſe exceſſes, 
which are the inſeparable com- 
panions of idleneſs and licentious 
diſorder. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, ; 

I thank you, in the king's name, 
for the ſupplies which you have fo 
cheerfully provided for. the ſupport 
of -his majeſty's government. You 
may deperd upon their being faith- 
fully applied to the purpoſes for 
which they are granted. | 

The meaſures which you have 
taken for increaſing public credit and 
diminiſhing the national debt, are 


conſonant to that wiſdom and affec- 


tion to your country which have 
_— 1 the parliament of 
eland, OT 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
new and powertul incitement 
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to the national induſtry has been 


opened by the treaty of commerce 
with France, in which the utmoſt 


attention is manifeſted to the in- 


tereſts of Ireland. The claims of 
this kingdom to an equal-participa- 
tion in treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Portugal, have been ac- 
knowledged by the court of Liſbon. 
Theſe are decided teſtimonies of his 


majeſty's paternal regard, and freſh 


confirmations of his gracious reſolu- 
tion to conſider the intereſt of 
Great Britain and Ireland as inſepa- 
rable : a principle which, by uniting 
the faculties and affections of the 
empire, gives ſtrength and ſecurity 
to every part of it; a principle 
which, »-.ith your accuſtomed wiſ- 
dom, you have ſtill further corro- 
borated by the late arrangement of 
your laws of navigation. | 
The loyalty and attachment of 
his faithful people of Ireland are 
highly grateful to the king ; and by 
his majeſty's expreſs command I am 
to aſſure you of his moſt gracious 
and affeQionate protection. | 
To fulfil my ſovereign's pleaſure, 
which conſtantly directs me to ſtudy 
the true happineſs of this kingdom, 
is the great and ſettled object of my 
ambition ; and upon this baſis I ſhall. 
hope to have eſtabliſhed a permanent 
claim to your good opinion, and to 
the confidence and regard of the 
people of Ireland. x 


— 


Memorial preſented to the &. rates Gene- | 


ral of the United Provinces, by his 
Excellency the Baron de Thule+ 
meyer, Envoy Extraordinary from 
bis Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. 


H E orders of his Pruſſian ma- 


= jeſty command his envoy e-. 


traordinary underſigned, to commu- 
LS] 3 nicate 
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A F nicate to your high mightineſſes the 


memorial here annexed, which he 
has the honour. of tranſmitting to 
their noble and grand powers the 
States of Holland, reſpeQing the 
attack made upon the auguſt perſon 
of the ſiſter of his majeſty, and the 


repeated demand of a proportionate 


ſatisfaction for that inſult. 
_ His- majeſty is anxious to give 
your high and powerful mightineſſes 
this new mark of his confidence and 
friendſhip. He gratefully returns 
his approbation of the conduct which 
you have adopted and adhered to in 
the courſe of the whole of this diſ- 
agreeable event, and the repeated 
exhortations you have made uſe of to 
bring about ſuch diſpoſition as his 
majeſty has a right to expect. from 
the province chiefly intereſted in 
rendering ſatisfaction to the honour 
and juſt demands of a prince, the 
- mi and neighbour of the repub- 
ic. | h 
His maſeſty does not in the leaſt 
doubt that your high mightineſſes 
will perſevere in the ſame proceed- 
ings, and contribute to effect, with- 
out loſs of time, ſuch ſatisfaction as 
the king demands. | 
([ digned) Dr TruLEemEYER, 
At the Hague, 
Aug. 6, 1787. 


a. 


Lad 


Memorial preſented to their noble and 
grand Porawers the States of Hol- 
land and Weſt Friefland, by his 
Excellency the Baron de Thule- 

meyer, Envoy Extraordinary from 
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majeſty has tranſmitted to the kin 
his maſter the - reſolution lick 
your noble and grand powers have 
ordered to be returned, in anſwer to 
his memorial of the 1oth of July, 
reſpecting the attack made upon 
the perſon of the auguſt ſiſter of the 
monarch. 

The king could not, without ex- 
treme ſurpriſe, learn, that inſtead of 
fulfilling his juſt expectations of an 
offer of ſatisfaction proportioned to 
the inſult, an anſwer has been 

ounded on — evaſive and 
inſufficient. His majefty will not 
diſſemble to your noble, great, and 
powerful lords, that the pretended 


- Ignorance of the motives which have 


conducted her royal highneſs to the 
Hague, and the apprehenſion. of a 
popular tumult, will never give a 
colour of excuſe to the proceedings 
of the commiſſioners fitting at Wo- 
erden. Such a ſuſpicion, oftenta- 
tioufly publiſhed, is a new infult, 
The word of the princeſs, her ſo- 
lemn declaration that ſhe did not 
undertake the journey to the Hague, 
but from motives the moſt pure,— 


-namely, to quiet all minds, and to 


point out the minds of a general 
reconciliation in the provinces, were 
ſufficient to give the deputies of 
your noble and grand mightineſſes 
the moſt perfect conviction of her 
intentions, If the people, over- 
flowing with love-and gratitude to 
the illuſtrious houſe of the founders 
of the liberty and independence of 
the Belgic ſtates, ſhould have for- 
got themſelves, and become tumul- 
tuous; if the preſence of the auguſt 


. bis Pruſſian 4 ? Conſort ot the —— 
ITE [42 have produced ſuch cemonſtrations 
| Noble, grand, and powerful of Wl as would have affected the 


| $ ; Lords, - | : e 
4% | *h vw. public tranquillity, the means o 
| TN I : \HE underſigned envoy extra making the reſidence. of the ſore- 


Jeign 


ordinary from his Pruſſian 


# 
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reign ſecure from any attack, and 
unproductive of any danger, which 
was probably exaggerated in ex- 
pectation, were left then to the diſ- 
cretion of your noble and grand 
mightineſſes, _ 

The care beſides with which her 
royal highneſs had prevented any 
public, teſtimony from being made 
of improper and ill-timed zeal, .by 
concealing from the public the know- 
ledge of her approaching arrival, 
was a Circumſtance which gave her 
a new claim to the acknowledg- 
ments of government. 

It is at the Hague, noble, grand, 
and powerful lords, it is in your 
own reſidence, where every citizen 
ought to enjoy full liberty, as eſta- 
bliſhed by the enlightened wiſdom 
of your anceſtors, that the reſolu- 
tion was taken, to deny an entrance 
into the province of Holland to the 
lifter of a great monarch, to the 
conſort of a prince inveſted with 
tbe firſt honours of your ſtate. 

The king will not trouble himſelſ 
with enquiring into the legality of 
the right of refuſal which the com- 


miſſion of Woerden aſſumed io itſelf 


upon this occaſion, 5 
His majeſty will, however, con- 


ſider more attentively the manner 


in which it was given and executed. 
A number of armed perſons ſur- 
rounding the carriage of her royal 
highneſs, and the retinue that fol- 


lowed her, was rather becoming a a 


priſoner of ſtate than a great prin- 
ceſs, entitled to reſpect fiom her 
illuſtrious birth, her noble and emi- 
nent qualifications, her virtues, and 
her ſentiments, which ſhe has con- 
ſtantly and . invariably conſecrated 
to the ſervice of the republic. Her 
royal highneſs is ſcarcely arrived at 
Schoonhoven, when guards are ſta- 
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tioned. in all the avenues of her " 


inſenſible of the ref; 


houſe, and an officer even placed 


in her apartment, with a naked k | 
ſword in his hand. Proceedings ſo 


outrageous and offenſive have made 


a deep impreſſion upon the mind of ; | 


the king my maſter. His majeſty 
conſiders this injury as offered to 
himſelf; and it is at the inſtance, and 
in conformity with the expreſs or- 


ders of his majeſty, that the yhder- 


ſigned again makes a demand from 
your noble and grand powers, of an 
immediate and ſuitable ſatisfaction 


for the inſult which has been offer- 


ed. His majeſty farther enjoins me 
not to ſuffer you to remain igno- 
rant that he will inſiſt invariably 
upon this ſatisſaction; and that he 
will not content himſelf with a dif- 
cuſſion of detached circumſtances, 
vague excuſes, or farther ſhifts and 
evaſions. The king is by no means 
due to the 
republic of the united provinces, 
and the illuſtrious aſſembly of the 
ſtates general, which repreſent the 
ſovereignty of the ſtates with re- 
gard to foreign powers. His ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to approve, 


with the moſt grateful acknowledg-. 
ments, of the declared diſavowal 


and diſcountenance which their high 
mightineſſes have manifeſted to the 
meaſures adopted in Holland, re- 
ſpeQing the point which makes the 
ſubject of the preſent memorial. 

he teſtimonies of friendſhip 
which the king and his auguſt pre- 
deceſſors have at all times been 
eager to give to the republic of the 
united piovinces, on many intereſt- 
ing and critical occaſions, authorize 
his majeſty to expeQ from your no- 
ble and grand powers a juſt return 


of reſpeQ, and a reparation of the 
7 7 which the underfigned is 
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charged 


4 


7. 


charged to repeat his complaint of. 
. is from your prudence, noble, 
F grand, and powerful lords, and the 
teſult of your farther deliberations 
on this ſubjeR, that his majeſty ex- 


3 an anſwer, ſpeedy and ſatiſ- 
— 1 2 


(Signed) D TnoLemeves. 


Aug. 6, 17 


_— 


— 


Memorial preſented to their High 
Migbiineſſes the States General of 


the United Provinces, Aug. 14, 
1787, by Sir James Harris, X. 5 
the Britiſh Ambaſſador at | the 
Hague. 7 Pa 


Hb and mighty Lords, 


, 


HE king, animated with the 

trueſt and moſt ſincere ſenti- 
ments. of friendſhip for your high 
mightineſſes, cannot without ex- 
treme pain ſee the continuation of 
the unſortunate troubles which ſub- 
ſiſt in the republic of the United 


Provinces; and which, by their 


continuation, threaten the moſt 
grievous conſequences. 


The memorials which the under- 


ſigned envoy extraordinary and mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary has preſented 
to your high mightineſſes, fince he 


had the honour to refide here, have 
 ſhewn, that the king his maſter, as 
à good 


friend and neighbour of the 
republic, has never ceaſed defirin 

to ſee peace re-eſtabliſhed ; and his 
majeſty will be always diſpoſed to 


cq-operate on bis part, in ſuch a a 
manner as your high mightineſſes 
may judge 


His — having obſerved that 
the ſtates of the provinces of Zea- 


land and Frieſland have declared 


their diſpoſition to aſk the media - 


 +tion of ſome neighbouring powers, 


a , 


*.. 
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(in caſe that your high mightineſſes 
judge ſuch intervention neceſſary) 


and that of Zealand, has called to 


mind, on this occaſion, the repeat- 
ed aſſurances which the king has 
given of his friendſhip for the Uni- 
ted Provinces; the underſigned has 
expreſs orders to aſſure your high 
mightinefſes that his majeſty has 
conſtantly ſtrongly at heart the re- 
eftabliſhment of the tranquillity of 
the republic, the preſervation of 
the true conſtitution, and the main- 
tenance of the juſt rights and pri- 
vileges of all its members, His 
majeſty feels the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion, in having reaſon to think that 


the internal means, furniſhed by 
the conſtitution itſelf, have power 


ſufficient to accompliſh ſo falutary 
an object. But at the ſame time, 
if your high mightineſſes are de- 
cided, that it is neceſſary to recur 
to a foreign mediation, and to in- 
vite his - then, in natural 
conſequence of his affection, and 
of his good will for the republic, 
the king will be eager to prove to 
your high mightineſſes his ſincere 
deſire to employ all the care that 
may depend on his majeſty to bring 
the negotiation to a happy, ſolid, 
and permanent iſſue. 1 

| James Hari, 


Convention between his Britannic 
Majeſiy and the Moſt Chriftias 
King. : : | 
Signed at Verſailles, Aug. 35, 1787: 


T NIFFICULTIES having ariſen 


in the Eaſt Indies, relative to 


the meaning and extent of the thir- 
teenth 2 of the treaty of peace, 
ſigned at Verſailles, Sept. 3, 1783; 
his Britannic majeſty and his 
Chriſtian majeſty, with a view to 
remove 
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remove every cauſe of diſpute be- 
ween their reſpeQive ſubjects in 
that part of the world, have thought 
proper to make a particular con- 
vention, which may ſerve as an ex- 
planation of the thirteenth article 
above-mentioned. In this view, their 
faid majeſties have named for their 
reſpeQive plenipotentiaries, to wit, 
on the part of his Britannic majeſty, 
William Eden, Eſq; privy counſel- 
lor in Great Britain and Ireland, 
member of the Britiſh parliament, 
and bis envoy extraordinary and 
miniſter plenipotentiary -to his moft 
Chriſtian majeſty z and, on the part 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the 
Sieur Armand Mark, Count de 
Montmorin de St. Herem, marſhal 
of his camps and forces, counſellor 
in all his councils, knight of his 
order and of the golden f 


his commands and finances, having 
the department of foreign affairs ; 
who, after having communicated to 
each other their reſpective full pow- 
ers, have agreed upon the following 
anicles ; _ | 

I. His Britannic majeſty again 
engages, * to take ſuch meaſures as 


Il be in his power for ſecuring 


* to the ſubjects of France a ſafe, 
* free, and independent trade, ſuch 
as was carried on by the French 
“ Eaſt India company,” and as it is 
explained in the following articles, 


* whether they exerciſe it indivi- 


* dually, or as a company; as well 
in the Nabobſhip of Arcot, and the 
countries of Madura and Tanjore, 
u in the provinces ot Bengal, Ba- 


bar, and Orixa, in the northern 


Crcars, and in general in all the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions on the coaſts of 
Orixa, Coromandel, and Malabar. 
In order to prevent all abuſes 
and diſputes relative to the impor- 


eece, mi- 
niſter and ſecretary of ſtate and of 
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tation of ſalt, it is agreed that the 
French ſhall not import annually 
into Bengal more than two hundred 
thouſand maunds of ſalt: the faid 
falt ſhall be delivered at a place of 
depoſit appointed for that purpoſe 
by the government of Bengal, and 
to officers of the ſaid government, 
at the fixed price of one hundred 
and twenty rupees for every hun- 
dred maunds. | 
III. There ſhall be delivered an- 
nually for the French commerce, 
upon demand of the French a 
in Bengal, eighteen thouſand mannds 
of ſaltpetre, and three hundred cheſts 
of opium, at the price eſtabliſhed 
before the late war, RPE 
IV. The fix ancient factories, 
namely, Chandernagore, Coflimbu- 


zar, Decca, Jugdea, Balaſore, and bY 
' Patna, with the territories belong- 


ing to the faid factories, ſhall be 
under the protection of the French 


flag, and ſubject to the French jurif- ' 


diction. 

V. France ſhall always have poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ancient houſes of 225 
pore, Keerpoy, Cannicole, Mohus- 
pore, Serampore, and Chittagong; 
as well as the dependencies on — 
pore, viz. Gantjurat, Alſende, Chint- 
zabad, Patorcha, Monepore, and 
Dolobody ; and ſhall. further have 
the faculty of eſtabliſhing new houſes 
of commerce; but none of the faid 
| houſes ſhall have any juriſdiQtion, 
or any exemption from the ordinary 
juſtice of the country exerciſed over 
Britiſh ſubjects. | . 

VI. His Britannic Majeſty eu- 
pages to take meaſures to ſecure 

rench ſubjeQs, without the limits 
of the ancient factories above-men- 


tioned, an exact and impartial ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice in all matters 

concerning their perſons or proper- _ 

ties, of the carrying on their trade, 
| | | in 


in the ſame manner and as effectually 
as to his own ſubjects. | 
VII. All Europeans as well as 


natives, 1 whom judicial pro- 


ceedings ſhall be inſtituted, within 
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preſent convention, and have cauſei 

the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 

thereto. 

Done at Verſailles, Aug. 31, 475 
Wm. Even, (L. S,) 


the limits of the ancient factories LE CE. DE MonTmoiry, (L. 8 


above-mentioned, for offences com- 
mitted, or debts contracted, within 
the ſaid limits, and who ſhall take 
refuge out of the ſame, ſhall be de- 


Avered up to the chiefs of the ſaid | 


faftories ; and all Europeans, or 
others whatſoever, againſt whom ju- 
dicial proceedings ſhall be inſtituted, 
within the ſaid limits, and who ſhall 
take refuge within the ſame, ſhall 
be delivered up by the chiefs of the 
ſaid factories, upon demand being 
made of them by the governor of 
the country. 
VIII. All the ſubjects of either 
nation reſpectively, who ſhall take 
refuge within the factories of the 
other, ſhall be delivered up on each 
ſide, upon demand being made of 
them. | Ip | 
IX. The factory of Yanam, with 
its dependencies, having, in purſu- 
ance of the faid treaty of peace, 
been delivered up by Mr. William 
Hamilton, on the | 
tannic majeſty, to Mr. Peter Paul 
Martin, on the part of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, the reſtitution 


thereof is confirmed by the preſent - 


convention; in the terms of the in- 
ftrument bearing date the ſeventh 
of March, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
.dred and eighty-five, and figned by 
Meſſieurs Hamilton and Martin. 

X. The preſent convention ſhall 
be ratified and confirmed in the 
"ſpace of three months, or ſooner if 
it can be done, after the exchange 
of ſignatures between the plenipo- 
- tentitaries. 


In witneſs whereof we, miniſters 


5 plenipotentiary, have ſigned the 


rt of his Bri- 


oſed to lain itſelf upon 
Þ ed to — üb 


* 


— 


Tranſlation of the Declaration and 


| Counter-Declaration which war 


reſpectiveſy figned and exchanged 
at Verſailles, on the 27th of Ge- 
tober, by his Grace the Duke of 


Dorſet, his Majeſty's Ambaſſads 
Extraordinary and Pleni potenlian, 
and the Right Honourabie William 
Eden, his Majeſty's Envoy Exira- 
ordinary and Miniſter Plenipoter- 
tiary, on the Part of bis Majeſty ; 
and by the Count de Montworin, 


bis moſt Chriſiian Majeſty's Mi. 


nifter and Secretary of State, hav- 
ing the Department of Foreign H 
fairs, on the Part of his maſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſly. 


DECLARATION. 


HE events which have taken 
| place in the republic of the 
United Provinces, appearing no 


* to leave any ſubject of dif 
cuſſi 


on, and ſtill leſs of conteſt, be- 


tween the two courts, the under- 


ſigned are authorized to aſk, whe- 


ther it is the intention of his molt 


Chriſtian majeſty to carry into ei 
fe@ the notification made on the 
16th of September lait, by bis moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty*s miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary, which, by announcing that 


ſuccours would be given in Holland, 
has occaſioned the naval armaments 
on the part of his majeſty ; which 


armaments have become recip!o- 
cal. 1 & ny 
If the court of Verſailles is dif- 


this 
jeQ, 


- =z &o 
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tary, 
illiam 
ra- 
Poten- 
eſt ; 
10rin, 
Mi. 
hav- 
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ſybje@, and upon the conduct to be 
adopted towards the republic, in a 
manner conformable to the defire 
which has been expreſſed on both 
ſides, to preſerve the good under- 
ſtanding between the two courts ; 
and it being alſo underſtood, at 


the fame time, that there is no 


view of hoſtility towards any quar- 
ter, in conſequence of what has paſ- 
ſed ; his majeſty, always anxious to 
concur in the friendly ſentiments of 
bis moſt Chriſtian majeſty, would 
agree with him that the arma- 
ments, and in general all warlike 
preparations, ſhould be diſcontinued 
0n each fide, and that the navies of 


the two nations ſhould be again 


placed upon the footing of the peace 
eſtabliſhment, as it ſtood on the firſt 
of January of the preſent year, 
Verfailles, 27th Oct. 1787. 
| Doxser, 
WN. Even. 


COUNTER DECLARATION. 


The intention of his majeſty not 
being, and never having been, to 
interfere by force in the affairs of 
the republic of the United Provin- 
ces, the communication made to the 
court of London, on the 16th of laſt 
month, by Monfieur Barthelemy, 
having had no other object than to 
announce to that court an intention, 


the motives of which no longer 


exiſt, eſpecially ſince the king of 
Pruſſia has imparted his reſolution ; 
dis majeſty makes no difficulty to 
declare, that he will not give any 
effect to the declaration above men- 
toned; and that he retains no hoſ- 


This remonſtrance contained the motives of their 
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tile view towards any quarter re- 
lative to what bas paſſed in Holland. 
His majeſty, therefore, being de- 
firous to concur with the ſentiments 
of his Britannic majeſty for the pre- 
ſervation of the good harmony be- 
tween the two courts, agrees with 
pleaſure with his Britannic majeſty, 
that the armaments, and in general 
all warlike preparations, ſhall be 
diſcontinued on each fide ; and, that 
the navies of the two nations ſhalt. 
be again placed upon the footing 
of the ce eſtabliſhment, as it 
ſtood on the firſt of January of the 
preſent year. | 
Verſailles, 27th Oct. 1787. 
Le Cre. pe MonTMoRiNn. 


In conſequence of the declaration 
and counter-declaration exchanged 
this day, the underſigned, in the 
name of their reſpeQive fovereigns, 
agree, that the armaments, and in 

eneral all warlike preparatians, 
hall be diſcontinued on each fide, 
and that the navies of the two na- 
tions ſhall be again placed upon the 
footing of the peace eſtabliſhment, 
as it ſtood on the firſt of January, of 
the preſent year. | | 

Verfailles, Oct. 27, 1787. | 

Doxser. 
| W. Even. 
Le Cre. pt MonTMoRia. 
4 


The Emperor's Declaration to the 
States of his Belgic Provinces, 
July, 3, 178), in Anſwer to their 
remon/trance * of the 22d of June. 


To the Right Reverend and Reve- 
ings in tion 
ngs in oppoſition | 


to the Emperor's reforms ; and which proceedings they declare « have no 


2 foundation than the firmeſt perſuaſion that the newfy/f 
' the intereſts of his imperial majeſty, as to the welfare of his Belgic people. 


em is as deſtructive ta 
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rend Fathers in God, noble, dear, 
and well-beloved, we the Emperor 
and Ning. 


% . 

Y chancellor of ſtate has pre- 
M ſented me your remonſtrance, 
dated the 22d of June laſt; and 1 
wiſh, in anſwer to its contents, to 

acquaint you, by theſe preſents, 
that it never was my intention to 


overturn the conſtitution of my pro- 


vinces in Flanders, and that all 
the inſtructions with which I have 
charged my governors-general have 
invariably tended, and without even 
the ſhadow of any perſonal intereſt, 
to the advantage of my faithful 
ſubjeQs in the Low Countries; at the 
ſame time that I would not deprive 
the body of the nation of any of their 
ancient rights, privileges, and liber- 
ties enjoyed by them. Every ſtep 


1 have taken ought to convince you 


of the truth of this aſſert ion, if you 

yet remain willing to render them 
the juſtice which is their due. 

occupied myſelf on ſome re- 

forms in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
' tice, only at the inſtance of nume- 
rous and repeated requeſts thar were 
made me, praying to obtain a ſhorter 
or leſs difficult mode of proceedings 
in law ; and the ſuperintendants ap- 
pointed in conſequence had no other 
aim than to ſee that the laws were 
put in force, and that thoſe who 
were amenable to them ſhould pay 
them proper regard. | 

In regard to many ancient privi- 

leges, I only wiſh to reform, at the 
defire of thoſe concerned, the abuſes 
that were become hurtful, and which 
had crept in by the lapſe of time, 
- contrary ms intent of their ori- 

inal purpoſes. 
o'r 5 then, from foreſeeing any 
oppoſition, and eſpecially one o cri- 
minal and bold, I expected that the 
ſtates of my provinces in Flanders 


would have entered on the new te. 
gulations with as much alacrity a 
gratitude: and I ſtill am willing, 2 
a kind guardian, and as a man who 
knows how to commiſerate the ill. 
adviſed, and who wiſhes to forgive, 
to attrivute what has yet been done, 
and what you have dared to do, to 
a miſinterpretation of my intentiors, 
made and ſpread abroad by perſons 
more attached to their private in- 
tereſt than to the general good, and 
who have no eſtate to loſe. 

Be it as it may, it is my pleaſure 
that the execution of the new ordi- 
nances in queſtion ſhould remain, for 
the preſent, ſuſpended ; and when 
their royal highneſſes, my lieute- 
nants and governors-general, agree- 
ably to the intentions which I have 
lately communicated to them, ſhall 
be aſſembled at Vienna with the de- 
puties of the different ſtates, to re- 
preſent before me their grievances 
aloud, and to learn my intentions, 
which they will always find calcu- 
lated on the principles of the ſtrid- 
eſt juſtice, and tending ſolely to the 
benefit of my ſubjects, we will then 
agree on ſome regulations to be made 


for the general good, according to 


the eſtabliſhed law of the land. 
But if, contrary to every intent, 
this laſt token of my goodneſs to- 
wards you ſhould be diſregarded, 
inaſmuch that you ſhould refuſe to 
come, and lay before me your com. 
plaints, your fears, your doubts, and 
to liſten to me with confidence, and 


that you continue your ſhameſul ex- 


ceſſes and unpardonable proceedings, 
then you will draw on yourſelves al 


the unhappy conſequences which 


muſt reſult from them, and which | 
pray God may never come to pak. 


(Signed) Jos zr. 
(Counter ſigned) 5 
. A. G. ds LEpEROR: 


The 
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The Emperor's Anſwer te the Depu- 


ties * from the States of the Belgic 


Provinces, Aug. 15, 1787. 

« Y juft diſpleaſure at what 
has paſſed in my Belgic 

provinces, is not to be appeaſed by 
4 flow of words only; it mult be 
ſuch that follow to prove to me the 
reality of thoſe ſentiments of fidelity 
and attachment, of which you have 
zen me an aſſurance on the part of 
your conſtituents. 32205 

| have given orders to the prince 
de Kaunitz, to communicate to you 
in writing, and for the notice of 
your ſtates, the orders which I have 
ſent to my government; and the exe- 
cution of which -I expect io be ef- 
ſected before entering into any de- 
liberation whatever. 


The welfare of my ſubjeQs is the 


ſole object of all my proceedings, 
of which you ought to be perſuaded 
by my calling you together in the 
moment when you have been bold 
enough to merit my indignation ; 
and with all the means in ny power 
io puniſh, I have, nevertheleſs, re- 
peated the aſſurance of preſerving 
you,” | a 


The Orders alluded to in the preceding 
Anſwer, and tranſmitted to the 
Comte de Murray, ' were as fol- 


$, 


The Emperor and King. 


Murray, my counſellor of ſtate, 
leutenant-general of my armies, 
general - commandant, and my- 
leutenant-general, and captain- 
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general, ad interim, of the Low - 
Countries. 


You will find by the narrative 
annexed, in what terms I explain- . 
ed myſelf to the deputation from 
the ſtates of my Belgic provinces 
in the audience which I gave them; 
and 1 ſend you this that you may 
know more particularly my inten- 
tions and pleaſure on the ſubjeQ 
of the indiſpenſable preliminaries 
of which the narrative makes inen- 
tion. 

All the proceedings, more or leſs, 
of which the ſtates and a part of 
the people have been guilty, are 
notorious, Conſequently it is im- 
poſſible for me to yield to the ſen- 
timents of clemency which I am 
inclined to cheriſh, nor to the fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions which I niani- 
feſted to the deputation of the ſtates, ' 
until there ſhall not remain the 
ſmalleft veſtige of any part of what 
they have dared to Commit in con- 
tempt of the ſovereign authority 
ſince the firſt of April of this year. 

To this effect it is neceſfary, 

1. That in all the provinces of the 
Low Countries every thing ſhould 
be reſtored to the footing on which 


it ſtood before the firſt of April, of 


this year. | * 
2. The univerſity and general 
ſeminary of Louvaine, with all the 


perſons employed and belonging to 


each, muſt be re-eſtabliſhed in the 


condition in which they ſtood, or 
Truſty and well-beloved Comte de 


ought to have flood on the faid 
firſt of April; and it muſt be the 
fame with the ſeminary of Luxem- 
bourg. „ | 
3. The ſtates of all tie pre vin es 


* They appeared before the emperor on the 15th of Auguſt 173), in oder 
to juſtify their eondust; and their remon trance was made by the Abbe de Grim- 


ue, in the name of the reſt. 


muſt 
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muſt ſubmit implicitly to the pay- 
ment of the: ſubſidies, both thoſe 


that are in arrear, and thoſe which 


are current. | 
4᷑ . The companies of burgeſſes, 
their military exerciſes, uniforms, 
cockades, and all other marks of 
party - ſpirit, as well as all other 
illegal alfociations and meetings, 

mall be forthwith aboliſhed ; and in 
dete& of troops, each magiſtrate 
Mall take the moſt effectuaf mea - 
fures for the ſupport of the police 
and of good order. 


5. The convents ſupprefſed pre- 


vious to the firſt of April laſt ſhall 
remain ſuppreſſed for ever, and the 
nominations that may have been 


made ſince that period to the vacant 
abbey ſhall be nul}, and produce 


no effect in favour of the religious 
perſons ſo appointed. | 

6. All the perſons in office, 
whom they have preſumed to diſ- 
place, muſt be reſtored ; with the 
exception of the intendants and 
members of the new tribunals of 
juſtice; theſe two topics being of 
the number of thoſe on which I am 


diſpoſed to liſten to my ſtates, and to 


commune with them. 
F. It is alſo indiſpenſable, that 
all which regards the chapters of 
Chanonopes, the religious fraterni- 
ties, and all which reſpects the 
clergy as citizens and ſubjects of 
the fates; and generally, that all 
things ſhall be * an. to the con- 
dition, and be made inſtantly con- 
formable to the ordinances exiſting 
at the aboye period. 15 
In a word, there muſt not re- 
main the ſmalleſt veſtige of any 
thing committed contrary to my 
orders and intentions, and ſince the 
firſt of April of this year. 
My dignity renders all theſe pre- 
liminary re-eſtabliſhments abſolute- 


} 


ly indiſpenſable. The aſſemblies of 
the ſtates will perceive, I hope, the 
neceſſity ; and. I conſequently fla. 
ter inyſelf that every one of them 
will immediately and peaceably take 
place if poſſible. 

But if it ſhall happen, againſt all 
expectation, that any one ſhall dare 
to oppoſe this reſtitution, which 
muſt be complete and preliminary, 
1 authorize you, by theſe prelenis, 
to employ for this purpoſe all the 
means of authority which I have 
confided in you, and which, but 
with much regret, though I find it 
to be neceſſary, I am obliged to 
augment as far as the occaſion ſhall 
require. | 

As ſoon as you ſhall inform me 
that all the above preliminaries are 
fulfilled, and that every thing 1s 
reſtored to order, I ſhall be ready 
to concert with the aſſemblies of the 
ſtates, or their deputies dyly au- 
thorized, what will be the beſt in 
the ſeveral branches of adminiſtra- 
tion, without being contrary to the 
fundamental conſtitution of my Bel. 
gie 1 or, on the contra- 
ry, 1 ſhall find myſelf under the 
neceſſity, for the general good, to 
employ all the means which are 
abundantly in my power, and of 
which I do not deſire to make uſe ; 
from the affection which I yet bear 
for my Belgic people, although they 
have in my eyes been highly cr 
minal. | | 

And in ſo far, my truſty and well 
beloved, may God have you in his 
holy keeping, 

Jos ErR. 

Vienna, 16th Auguſt. 


— 


Memorial of the Deputies of the Bei- 


vic Provinces 10 Prince Kauni, 
occafiont 
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accaf: 4 by his communicating the 
3 Orders to them, 


HE deputies of the ſtates of 
T the Auſtrian Belgic provinces, 
who are proſtrate at the foot of the 
throne of their auguſt ſovereign, 
have ſeen, with the moſt ſenſible 
gief, their endeavours and hopes 
fruſtrated in not being able to ob- 
uin the proofs of bis paternal ten- 
derneſs, and that ſort of declaration, 
which, by terminating the evils and 
misfortunes of this nation, would 
have raiſed its gratitude to its high- 
et pitch; inſtead of which, my 
rd, our concern is augmented, and 
our alarms are redoubled, at the 
knowledge of the orders which his 
majeſty has reſolved to ſend to the 


rorernment general of our provin- 


ces, and which you have deigned 
(0 communicate to us. 
The faithful inhabitants of thoſe 
provinces, full of confidence in his 
majeſty's paternal bounty, did not 
doubt but he would put the ſeal 
of approbation to the declarations 
wich we were charged to ſolicit, 
and thereby renew the public con- 
fdence, without which commerce 
ud induſtry muſt languiſh, if not 
come extinct, which will bring 
on a certain inaQivity, the bane 
af wealth. They hoped that a fim- 
ple and preciſe declaratien, tending, 
0 preſerve all our rights, uſages, 
und privileges, which we had rea- 
on to expect from his majeſty, 
Would recover in the minds of ſo- 
Tigners that confidence they have a 
"git to expect fram an upright ho- 
it people, living peaceably under 
the protection of its wiſe and ancient 
Onſtitution, which would have cauſ- 
p the national credit (greatly hurt 
) the fear of a new ſyſtem) to re- 
we its former vigour. They allo 


hoped, that the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, who were ready to for- 
ſake their native ſoil by reaſon of 
internal diviſions, © would ſeek and 
find an aſylum with them, which 
they certainly will not do now, 
until the new tribunals of juſtice 
are irrevocably ſuppreſſed, and the 
fatal intendencies aboliſhed by an 
expreſs declaration. 

In the orders ſent to the govern- 
ment every one will ſee his ma jeſty 
relaxes in nothing relating to the 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, which are fo 


ſtrongly linked with the rights and 


privileges of the other claſſes of 
citizens, that it ſeems as if it was 
all one intereſt, They will fee that 
his majeſty, previous to entering 
into any deliberation whatſoever, 
requires the ſubſidies to be granted 
and paid, whilft it has always been 
an invariable rule that the conſent- 
ing to the ſubſidies was dependent 
upon the exact obſervance of the 
privileges and liberties of the coun- 
try. 5 ; 
"The penetration of your high- 
neſs cannot fail to obferye the crue} 
ſenſations which theſe orders will 
have on the minds of the Belgic 
people, as well as on thofe of to- 
repo, as they muſt appear to be 
only given to ſtrengthen the new 
diſpoſitions iſſued in the ſacred 
name of his majeſty, and which 
are the ſubject of our juſt com- 
plaints. : | 

We are not ignorant, my Lord, 
that his majeſty can employ that 
force which the divine providence 
has put into his hands; but will 
the goadne(s of his heart permit 
him to uſe means ſo contrary to 
the welfare of his ſubjects ? Will 
he deliver his children to the de- 
ſtructive effects of military execu- 
tivns, and that only becauſe they 
| remain 
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remain attached. to a conſtitution, 
which, in ſupporting the vJawſul 
power of the ſovereign, effects at 
the ſame time the happineſs of the 
people ? Will the paternal tender- 


_ neſs of his majeſty ſuffer him to de- 


ſtroy his faithful ſubjects, "inſtead 
of ruling them by their indigenous 


law, which have cauſed their hap- 
pineſs and , proſperity for ſo many 


s Can ſuch deſtructive means 
be reconciled with the paternal diſ- 


poſitions which he has deigned to 


profeſs for them, and which their 


inviolable fidelity has rendered them 


ſo wouby of ? Will what his ma- 
jeſty thinks due to his offended dig- 
nity be compleated, if, to 1 

5 


it, he gives up his faithful ſubjects 
10 ſo many horrors, thoſe 2 ar 


who are always ready to ſpend 
their wealth and blood in his de- 
fence, and for the glory of the 
country ?£—_— Ba 

We are, therefore, bold enough 


to implore your higbneſe to deign 


to employ your good. offices and 
great intereſt in our favour, and to 


inform his majeſty of our juſt fears, 
that thereb | 
peal of thoſe orders, or ſome abate-. 
ment of them, or, at leaſt, the ſuſ- 
penfion of the departure of the cou- 


ner, that we may have time to give 


we may obtain a re- 


notice to our conſtituents, that they, 
may. with the zeal that has always 
animated them, prepare the people 
for the fad news, and endeavour 
to avoid thoſe evils which, from the 
knowledge we have of the ſtate of 
things, we cannot but expect and; 


Done at Vienna, Aug. 16, 1787. 
Ita eſt, (Signed) De Cock. 


| Declaration of the Emperor to the 


States of Brabant, delivered by his 
© Excellency the Comte de Murray. 


* 


which his dignity could not permit 


Joſeph Comte de Murray, bun 
Melgum, knight of the militay 
order of Mara - Theteſa, chan- 
berlain and privy-councellor of fat 
to his majeſty the emperor and lig 
colonel-proprietor of a regiment of 
infantry in bis ſaid majeſty's ſu- 
vice, commander in chief in th 
Netherlands, his lieutenant gOver- 
nor and captain-general, ad inte. 


rim, Cc. 


Gentlemen, 


the 16th of Auguſt laſt, together 
with the explanatory act of the ift 
inftant, which was approved of 3s 
ſatisfactory to the dignity of tlie 
throne, empowers the emperor 10 
follow the dictates of his paternal 
heart. 

His majefty, in the firſt place, 
informed by our report of the fi- 


_ tisfaQtory explanation given by the 


reſpective deputies of the provinces 
ſucceſſively, was graciouſly pleaſed, 
in order to calm the alarms of his 
ſubjeQs, to ſend us his command 
that in caſe the declarations of the 
ſtates ſhould be agreeable to the 
execution of the preliminaries his 
royal pleaſure ſhould be fignifico, 


him before to make known. |, 
We have the ſingular happineſ 

to have it now in our power to obe 

his commands: wherefore we ay” 


HE ſolemn deputation fron 

| the provincial. ſtates appoint- 
ed to lay at the foot of the throne 
the public teſtimony of the nation's 
attachment to his majeſty's auguſt 

rſon, and the vote of the ſaid ſtates 
in the laſt concentration of the troops, 
being an additional inſtance of that 
fincerity, finally, the declaration of 
the aforeſaid ſtates concerning the 
execution of the preliminary articles, 
preſcribed by the royal diſpatch of 


from 
point- 
hrone 
;tion's 
upult 
ſtates 
oops, 
f that 
on of 
z the 
icles, 
ch of 
ether 
je iſt 
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lace, 
the 
inces 
sed, 
of his 
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by declare, in the name of the em- 


peror and king, and in conſequence 
of his orders | 
iſt, That all the conditions, fun- 
damental laws, privileges, and fran- 
chiſes, in fine, the joyous entry, are, 
and ſhall be maintained, and remain 
untouched, conformably to the acts 
of his majeſty's inauguration, both 
as to the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
A+. 
2dly, That the new tribunal of 
juſtice, the intendancies and their 
committees, ſhall no longer be ſuſ- 
pended, but be, and are entirely 
ſuppreſſed; his majeſty, by his 
parental fondneſs, and his juſtice, 
being induced to give up this point, 
as well as thoſe which had been re- 
zulated by two diplomas, iſſued 
out the firſt of January laſt, concern- 
ng the adminiſtrations, the pro- 
vncjal ſtates, and the, intermediary 
committee, or deputation from the 
laid ſtates. | | 
_ 3dly, This tribunal, ſuperior and 
nfertor juriſdictions of the towns, 
and of the flat country, in fine, the 


order and adminiſtration. of juſtice, 


the ſtates and their deputies, as 
well as the reſpective adminiſtra- 
tons of the towns and of the flat 
country, ſhall henceforth.remain on 
the former footing, ſo that there 
will be no further mention made of 
the new form which had been talk- 
ed of to be introduced in the differ- 
ent branches of public adminiſ- 
tration, in regard to which the 
two diplomas of the firſt of Janu- 
ay, 1787, are entirely at an end: 
Wherefore the dignities of grand 
alliffs and civil goyernors ſhall 
continue in full force; and the ſup- 
port of the ſtates requires that the 
lame ſhould be underſtood of thoſe 
abbeys whoſe abbots are members 
of the ſaid ſtates, and the latter thall 


be provided with abbots according 
to the joyous entry and the conſtitu- 
tions. | 2 i 
Laſtly, in regard to redreſſing any 
infraction of the feyous entry, con - 
ferences ſhall be held with the 
ſtates according to their requiſition; 
their propoſals on that head ſhall 
conſequently be attended to, and 
his majeſty ſhall diſpoſe thereof ac- 
cording to equity, juſtice, and the 
fundamental laws of the province. 
Whereupon, gentlemen, I pray God 
to have you 1n his holy keeping. 
Given at Bruſſels, September 21, 
1787. e | 
| (Signed) Morray. 
By command of De Revr. 


his excellency 


Articles of the New Conſtitution of 
the United States of America, en- 

. tered into by a Convention of all 
the States beld at New Vork, and 
tranſmitted to Congreſs or their 
Approbation by General Waſhing- 
ton, Preſident of the Convention, 
on the 17th September 1787. 


hg * 1 4 


In Cox vENTIOx, Sept. 17, 1787. 
Six, 5 l 
E have now the honour to 
ſubmit to the conſideration 
of the United States in congreſs 
aſſembled, that Conſtitution wbich 
has appeared to us the moſt adviſa- 
ble, | 7 1 
The friends of our country have 
long ſeen and deſired, that the pow- 
er of making war, peace, and trea- 
ties, that of levying money and 
regulating commerce, and the cor- 
reſpondent executive and judicial 
authorities, ſhould be fully and effec- 
tually veſted in the general govern- 

Ti | ment 


* 


* 


priety of delegating ſuch extenſive 
truſt to one body of men is evident. 


ferent orgavization. _ 
the federal government of theſe 


pendent: ſovereignty. to each, and 
yet. provide for the intereſt and 
ſafety of all. Individuals, enter- 
ing into ſociety, muſt give up a 
ſhare of liberty to preſerve the reſt. 
The magnitude of the facrifice muſt 
depend as well on ſii uation and cir- 
cuniſtance, as on he object to be 
obtained. It is at all times dif- 
ficult to draw with preciſion the 
line between thoſe rights which muſt 
be ſurrendered, and thoſe which 
may be reſerved ; and,. on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, this difficulty was en- 
creaſed by a difference among the 
ſeveral ſtates, as to their fituation, 
extent, habits, and particular in- 
tereſts., e I | 
In all our deliberations on this 
| ſubject, we kept ſteadily in our view 
that which appears to us the great- 
eſt intereſt of every true American 
the conſolidation of our union, 
in which is involved our proſpe- 
rity, felicit een our na- 
tional tence. This important 
Fonſideration, / ſeriouſly and deeply 
impreſſed- on our minds, led each 
a= in the convention to be leſs 
rigid on points of inferior magni- 
tude than might have been other- 
wiſe expected; and thus the Con- 
n which we now preſent, is 
the reſult of a ſpilit of amity, and 
of that mutual deference and con- 
ceſſion which the peculiarity of our 
political ſituation rendered indiſ- 
penſable. 53 


Thbat it will meet the full and 


= entire approbation of every ſtate, is 
| not perhaps to be expected; but 


Hence reſults; the neceſſity of a diſ- 
lt is obviouſly imptacticable, in 


ſtates, to ſecure all rights of inde- 
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ment of the union: hut the impro- 


our moſt ardent wiſh. 


With great reſpect, 
Me have the bonour ts be, 


SIR, 


Your Excellency's moſt 


each will doubtleſs conſider, that 
had her intereſts been alone con- 
ſulted, the conſequences might have 
been particularly diſagreeable or 
injurious to others; that it is liz 
ble to as few exceptions as could 
reaſonably have been expected, we 
hope and believe; and that it may 
promote the laſting welfare of that 
country, ſo dear to us all, and ſe- 
cure her freedom and happineſs, is 


obedient and humble ſervants, 


GeorGE WashinGTon, 
g Preſident. 


By wHanimous order of tbe convention, 
Prefident 


We, the people of the .United 
States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, eſtabliſh juſtice, in- 
ſure domeſtic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and ſecure the 
bleſfings of liberty to ourſelves and 
our poſterity, do ordain and eſta- 
bliſh this Conſtitution for the United 


[To bis Excellency the 
/ Congreſs. | 


States of America. 


ARTICTT TI 


Sect. 1. All legiſlative powers 
herein granted ſhall be veſted in a 
congreſs of the United States, which 
ſhall conſiſt of a ſenate 
repreſentatives. 


Sec. 2. The hou 


the ſtate legiſlature, 


% 


and hufe of 


ſe of repreſen- 
tatives ſhall be compoſed of mem- 
bers choſen every ſecond year, by 
the people of the ſeveral ſtates ; and 
the eie dor in each ſtate ſhall have 
the qualifications requiſite foi elec- 


tors of the moſt numerous branch © 
n 16? - "Nig 
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No perſon ſhall: be a repreſenta- 
une who tha]l not have attained to 


the age of twenty-five | years, and 


been le ven years à citizen of the 
United States, and Who ſhall not 
when elected be an inhabitant of 
the. ſtate in which be ſhall be 
D,, Yor 47 
Repreſentatives and direct taxes 
ſhall be {apportioned among the ſe- 
veral ſtates which may be included 
within this union, according to their 
reſpective numbers, which ſhall be 
determined by adding to the whole 
number of free perſons, including 
thoſe bound to ſervice for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fiſths of all perſons. 
The actual enumeration ſhall be 
made within three years after the 
hut meeting of the congreſs of the 
United States, and within every 
lublequent term of ten years, in 
ſuch manner as they ſhall by law 
direct. The number of repreſen- 
tatives ſhall not exceed one for every 
thirty thouſand, but each ſtate ſhall 
bare at leaſt one repreſentative; 
and until ſuch enumeration ſhall be 
wade, the ſtate of New Hampſhire 
ſhall be entitled to chuſe three, 
Maſſachuſetis eight, Rhode Iſland 
and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five, New York fix, 
New Jerſey tour, Pennſylvania eight, 
elaware one, Maryland fix, Vir- 


ginia ten, North Carolina five. 


South Carolina five, and Georgia 

When vacancies happen to the 
repreſentation from any ſtate, the 
executive authority thereof ſhall iſ- 


ſue writs of election to fill tuch va- 


cancies. obs 24} 
Ide houſe of repreſentatives ſhall 
chuſe their ſpeaker and other off 
cers; and ſhall have the ſole power 
ff impeachment. _ os 


Sec. 3. The ſenate of the Unit- 
ed States ſhall be compoſed of two 
ſenators from each ſtate, choſen by 
the legiſlature thereof, for ſix years; 
and each ſenator ſhall have one 
Wolle. 1471717 5 "3 119 nn en 

- Immediately aſter they ſhall be 
aſſembled in conſequence of the firſt 
election, they ſhall be divided, as 
nearly as may be, into three claſſes, 

The. cats of the ſenators of the firſt 
claſs ſhall be vacated at the expi- 
ration of the ſecond year; of the ſe- 
cond claſs, at the expitation of the 
fourth year; and of the third claſs, 
at the expiration” of the fixth year; 
ſo that one third may be choſen 
every ſecond year ; and if vacancies 
happen by reſignation, or other- 
wite, during tbe receſs of the legif- 
lature of any ſtate, the executive 
thereof may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of 
the legiſlature, which ſhall then fill 
ſuch vacancies. + [ud AUR 405 


No perſon ſhall be a ſenator who 


ſhall not have attained to the age 


of thirty years, and been dine years 
a citizen of the United States, and 
who ſhall not, when elected, be an 


inhabitant of that ſtate for which he 
ſhall be choſen. 111310478 $157 


The vice-preſident of the United 
States ſhall be preſident of the ſe- 


nate; but ſhall have no vote, un- 
lefs they be equally divided. © 

The ſenate ſhall chuſe their other 
officers, and alſo a preſident pro 


tempore, in the abſence of the vice- 


prefident, or when be ſhall exer- 
ciſe the office of prefident of the 


United States. 


The ſenate ſhall have the ſole | 
power to try' all impeachments. 
When fitting for that purpoſe, they 
ſhall be on oath or «ffirmation. 


When the prefident of the United 


States is tried, the chief juſtice - 
1s” © ſhall 


7 
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halt ptefide ; and no perſon fhall 
be; qanyiRed without the concur- 
ence of, two thirds, of the members 


. 


.preſent.? ;} 


ment ſhall not extend further than 
© 40 temoval from office, and diſqua- 
lification to, hold and enjoy any 
office of honour, ho truſt, ; Or, profit, 
ungder- the United States ; but the 


1 4 convicted ſhall nevertheleſs be 


iable and ſubject to indiftment, 
trial, judgfnent, . and .puniſhmeat, 
according to [fax. 
Sec. 3. The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for ſe- 
nators and repreſentatives, ſhall be 
pleſeribed in each ſtate by the le- 
giſlature thereof, but the congreſs 
may at any time by law make or 
alter ſuch regulations, except as to 
the places of chuſing ſenators. 
2 The congreſs hall aſſemble at 
leaſt once in every year; and ſuch 
meeting ſhall be on the firſt Mon- 
day in December, unleſs they ſhall 
by law; appoint a different day. 
Sect. 3. Each houſe ſhall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each ſſlall conſti- 
tute a quorum to do buſineſs; but a 
_ - ſmaller, number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized 
to compelo the attendance of abſent 


members, in ſuch manner, and under fic 


Frovide, 30 N i i Ts D 
Fach houſe may determine .the 

zules of its proceedings, puniſh, its 

memhers for diſorderly behaviour, 


# 


each houſe may 


- ard, with the concurrence of two _ 
; -. ſed the houſe of repreſentatives and 
ſenate ſhall, before it become 2 
law, be preſented to the preſident 


. thirds;;expel.a member.. 


L973) 1 
Eich houſe ſhall keep a journal 
of its proceedings, and from time 
10 time puniſh the ſame, excepting 
ſuch parts as may in their Judgment 
requite ſecrecy; and the 


eas and 


- Jul went in caſes of impeach- . 
A 


Nays of the members of either 
houſe, on any queſtion, ſhall, at the 
deſire of one fifth of thoſe preſent, 
be entered on the journal. 

Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion 
of congreſs, ſhall, without the con- 


ſent of the other, adjourn for more 


than three days, nor to any other 


place than that in which the two 
houſes ſhall be ſitting. | KR. 


Sect. 6. The ſenators and repre- 
ſentatives ſhall receive a compenſa- 
tion for their ſervices, to be aſcer- 


tained by law, and paid out of the 


treaſury of the United States. They 
ſhall in all caſes, except treaſon, 
ſelony, and a breach of the peace, 
be privileged from arreſt during 
their attendance at the ſeſſion of 
their reſpective houſes, and in go- 


ing to and returning from the ſame; 
and for any ſpeech or debate in 


either houſe, they ſhall not be queſ- 
tioned in any other place. 


Ndo ſenator or repreſentative ſhall, 
during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil 
office under the authority of the 


United States, which ſhall have 
been created, or the emolument 
whereof ſhall have been encreaſed, 
during ſuch time; and no perſon, 


holding any office under the United 


States, ſhall be a inember of either 
houſe during his continuance in of- 


\ TH. | F 
Sec. 7. All bills for raiſing re- 


venue )ſhall originate in the houſe 


of repreſentatives; but the ſenate 


may propoſe er concur with amend- 


ments, as on other bills. 15457 
Every bill Which ſhall have paſ- 


of the United States: if he approve, 
he ſhall ſign it;; but, if not, he ſhall 


return it, with his objections, to that 
houſe 
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houſe in which it ſhall have origi- 
nated, who ſhall enter the objections 
at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to re- conſider it. If, after ſuch 
re- conſideration, two-thirds of that 
houſe ſhall. agree to paſs the bill, it 
ſhall be ſent, together with the ob- 
jections, to the other houſe, by which 
it ſhall: likewiſe be re- conſidered, 
and, if approved by two-thirds of 
that houſe, it ſhall become a law. 


But in all ſuch caſes the votes of both 


bouſes ſhall be determined by Yeas 
and Nays ; and the names of the 


3 voting for and againſt the 
il 


| ſhall be entered on the journal 
of each houſe reſpectively. If any 
bill ſhall not be returned by the 
preſident within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it ſhall have been 
preſented to him, the ſame ſhall be 


a law, in like manner as if he had 


ſigned it, unleſs the congreſs by 
their adjournment. prevent its re- 
dag in which caſe it ſhall not be a 
aw. 

Every order, reſolution, or vote, 
to which the concurrence of the 
ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives 
may be neceſſary (except on a queſ- 
tion of adjournment) ſhall be pre- 


ſented to the preſident of the United 


States; and, before the ſame ſhall 
take effect, ſhall be approved by him, 


er, being diſapproved by him, ſhall 


be re-paſſed by two-thirds of the 


ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, 


according to the rules and hmira- 
tions preſcribed in the caſe of a bill. 

Se. 8. The congreſs ſhall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, impoſts, and exciſes, to pay 
che debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare 
of the United States; but all duties, 
impoſts, and exciſes, ſhall-be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

To borrow money on the credit 


ol the United States. 


[293 
To regulate commerce with fo- 
reign nations, and among the'ſeveral 
ſtates, and with the Indian tribes. 
To eſtabliſh an uniform rule of 
naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the ſubjects of bankruptcies, through- 
out the United States. 


To coin money, regulate the va - 
lue thereof and of foreign coin; and 


fix the ſtandard of weights and mea- 
ſures. 37 NT ee 
To provide for the puniſhmeat of 
counterſeiting the ſecurities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States. 
To eſtabliſh poſt- offices and poſt- 
roads. . 5 Ws 
To promote the progreſs of ſci- 
ence and uſeful arts, by ſecuring, 
for limited times, to authors and 
inventors the excluſive right to their 
reſpective writings and ditcoveries. © 
To conſtitute tribunals inferior to 
the ſupreme court. e 
To define and puniſh piracies and 
felonies, committed on the high ſeas, 
add offences againſt the law of na- 
tions. hr E 
To declare war, grant letters of 
marque, and repriſal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land / agd 
water. N 85 n 
To raiſe and ſupport armies; but 
no appropriation of money to that 
uſe ſhall be for a longer term than 
two years. TEE OP. 
To provide and maintain a navy. 
To make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and 
na val forces. 0 „ 
To provide for calling farth the 
militia, to execute the laws of the 
union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and re- 
pel invaſions. M | t 
To provide for organizing, arm- 


© 
* 


ing, and diſciplining the militia, 


and for governing ſuch part of them 

as may be employed in the ſervice 

of the United States; reſerving to 
[7] 3 the 


* 
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the ſtates reſpeQively the appoint- 
went of the officers, and ihe autho- 
rity. of training the militia, accord- 
iog to the diſcipline preſcribed by 
___. To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation, 
in all caſes whatſoever, over ſuch 
E  Adiftri- (not exceeding ten miles 
ſcquare) as may, by ceſſion of par- 
| ticular. ſtates, and the acceptance 
of congreſs, become the ſeat of the 
government of the United States; 
and to exerciſe like authority over 
all places purchaſed by the conſent 
i of the legiſlature of the ſtate, in 
Which the ſame ſhall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arſe- 
nals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings, And J l | 
To make all laws which ſhall be 
neceſſary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all. other powers veſted by this 
Conſtitution in the government of 


the United States, or in any depart- 


ment or office thereof. 1 
Sect. 9. Tbe migration or im- 


portation of ſuck perſons as any of 


the ſtates now exiſting ſhall think 


proper to admit, ſhall not be pro- 


_ _ hibited by the congreſs, prior to 


the year one thouſand eight hundred 
and eight; but a tax or duty may 
* » be impoſed on ſuch importation, not 
omg ten dollars for each per- 


a 4 The privilege of et Ha- 
beas Corpus 


or invaſion, the public ſafety may 
require it. 8 LN TE 
No bill of attainder or ex po 
fatto law ſhall be paſſed. | 


before directed to be taken. 


No tax or duty ſhall be laid on 


all not be ſuſpended, 
unleſs when, in caſes of rebellion 


articles exported from any late. 


No preference ſhall de given, by 


any regulation of commerce or re- 
venue, to the ports of one ſtate 
over thoſe of another: nor ſhall 
veſſels bound to or from one ſtate 
be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties, in another. X 
No money ſhall be drawn from 
the treaſury, but in conſequence of 
appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular ſtatement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all pub- 
lie money ſhall be publiſhed from 
time to time. | | 
Neo title of nobility ſhall be grant- 
ed by the United ftates : and no 


perſon, holding any office of profit 


or truſt under them, ſhall, without 
the conſent of the congreſs, accept 


of any preſent, emolument, office, 


or title, of- any kind whatever, from 


any king, prince, or foreign ſtate. 


Sea. 10. No ftate ſhall enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or. con- 
federation ; grant letters of marque 
and repriſal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit; make any thing but 
gold and ſilver coin a tender in 
payment of debis; paſs any bill of 
attainder, ex poſt facto law, or law 


impairing the obligation of con- 


tracts; or grant any title of no- 
Det, | 
No ſtate ſhall, without the con- 


ſent of the congreſs, lay any impoſts 


or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for executing its inſpection 
laws ; and the net produce of all 


duties and impoſts, laid by any ftate 
on impoſts or exports, ſhall be for 
the ule of the treaſury of the United 
EF _- No capitation, or other direct tax, 
mall be laid, unleſs in proportion to 
the cenſus, or enumeration herein- 


States; and all ſuch law ſhall be 
ſubject to the reviſion and controul 
of the congreſs. No ſtate ſhall, 
without the conſent of congreſs, lay 
any- duty of tonnage, keep * 


* 
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or ſhips of war in time of peace, be more than one who have ſuch 


enter into any agreement or com- 
paſt with another ſtate, or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, 
unleſs actually invaded, or in ſuch 
imminent danger as will not admit 


of delay. 


AFI 

dect. 1. The executive power ſhall 
be veſted in a preſident of the 
United States of America. He ſhall 
hold his office during the term of 
four years ; and, together with the 
vice-preſident, choſen for the fame 
term, be elected as follows: 

Each ſtate ſhall appoint, in ſuck 
manner as the legiſlature thereof 
may direct, a number of eleQors, 


equal to the whole nuniber of ſena- 


tors and repreſentatives to which 
the ſtate may be entitled in the 
congreſs ; but no ſenator or repre- 
ſentative, or perſon holding an 


office of-truſt or profit under the 
United States, ſhall be appointed an 


elector. 
The eleRors ſhall meet in their 
reſpeQive ſtates, and vote by ballot 
for two perſons, of whom one at 
leaft hall be an inhabitant of the 
ame ſlate with themſelves, Ard 
they ſhall make a liſt of all the 
| Perſons voted for, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each; which liſt they 
ſhall fign and certify, and tranſmit 
ſealed to the ſeat of the government 


of the United States, directed to the 


preſident of the ſenate. The pre- 
livent of the ſenate ſhall, in the 
preſence of the ſenate and houſe of 
repreſentatives, open all the ceiti- 
hcates, and the votes ſhall then be 
counted. The perſon having the 
greateſt number of votes ſhall be 
tbe prefident, if ſuch number be a 
majority of the whole number of 
' eleftors appointed; and, if chere 


lot the vice-preſident. 


— 
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majority, and have an equal num- 
ber of votes, then the houſe of 
repreſentatives fhall immediately 
chooſe by ballot one of them for 
preſident ; and, if no perſon have a 
majority, then from the five higheſt 


on the lift the faid houſe ſhall in 


like manner chooſe the preſident. 


But, in chooſing the preſident, the 


votes ſhall be taken by the ſtates, 
the repreſentation from each ſtate 
having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpoſe ſhall conſiſt of a member or 


members from two thirds of the 


ſtates, and a majority of all the 


ſtates thall be neceffary to a choice. 


In every caſe, after the choice of 
the preſident, the perſon having 
the greateſt number of votes of the 
eleQors ſhall be the vice-preſident. 


Bar, if there ſhould remain two or 


more who have equal votes, the 
ſenate ſhall chooſe tor them by ba]- 

The congreſs nay determine the 
time of chooſing the electors, and the 


day on which they ſhall give their 
votes ; which day ſhall be the fame 


throughout the United States. 
No perſon, except a natural-born 


citizer, or a citizen of the United : 
States at the time of the adoption. 


of this Conſtitution, ſhall be eligible 
to the office of preſident ; neither 
ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 
office, who ſhall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years; and 


been fourteen years a reſident within 


the United States. 


In caſe ot the removal of the * 
preſident from office, or of his death, 


reſignation, or inability to diſcharge 
the powers and duties of the ſaid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on the 
vice-preſident 3 
may by law provide for the caſe of 
reu:oval, death, te ſignation, or inabi- 


21 4 liiy, 


and the congrets 


1 


lity, both of the preſident and vice- 
preſident, declaring what officer ſhall 


then act as preſident; and ſuch ot- 
ficer ſhall act accordingly, until the 
diſability be removed, or a preſident 
ſhall beelefed. | 
Tue preſident ſhall, at ſtated 
times, receive for his ſervices a com- 
penſation, which ſhall neither be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed during the 
period for which he ſhall have been 
elected; and he ſhall not receive 


within that period any other emolu- 
ment from the United States, or any 
of them. | 


Befere he enter on the execution 


of his office, he ſhall rake the fol- 
Jowing oath or affirmation : 

* 1 do ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the of- 
fice of preſident of the United States, 


and will to the beſt of my ability 


preſerve, protect, and defend, the 
conſtitution of the United States.” 
Sed. 2. The preſident ſhall be 


. commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and 


of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates, 


when called into the actual ſervice 


of the United States: he may re- 


quire the anon, in writing, of the 
principal o 

cutive departments, upon any ſub- 
ject relating to the duties of their 
reſpective offices; 
bave power to 
| pres for offences againft the 


cer in each of the exe- 


and he ſhall 
rant reprieves and 


nited States, except in caſes of 


e ſhall have power, by and with 


the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 
to make treaties, provided two thirds 
of the ſenators preſent concur ; and 


he ſhall nominate, and, by and with 


the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 


ſhall appoint, ambaſſadors, other 
public miniſters and conſuls, judges 


. of the ſupreme court, and all other 
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officers of. the United States, whoſe 


appointments are not herein other- 


wiſe provided for, and which ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed by law. 


But the 
congreſs may by law veſt the ap- 


pointment ot ſuch inferior officers as 
they may thiok proper in the pre- 


ſident alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of departments. 
The preſident ſhall have power to 
fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the receſs of the ſenate, 
by . granting commiſſions, which 
ſhall expire at the end of their next 
ſeſſion. YR 
Sect. 3. He ſhall from time to time 
give to the congreſs information of 
the ſtate of the union, and recou- 
mend to their conſideration ſuch 


meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary 
and expedient ; he may, on extra- 


ordinary occaſions, convene both 
houſes, or either of them ; and, in 


_ eaſe of difagreement between them 


with reſpe& to the time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to ſuch 
time as he ſhall think proper: he 
ſhall receive ambaſſadors and other 
public miniſters; he ſhall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed; 
and ſhall commiſſion. all the officers 


of the United States. 


Se. 4. The preſident, vice-pre- 


ſident, aud all civil officers of the | 


United States, ſhall | be removed 
from ofhce, on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treaſon, bribery, 


or other high crimes and milge- 


meanoutrs. _ 


AO MRESCILE: ME 
Sec. 1. The judicial power of the 
United States thall be veſted in one 
ſupreme court, and in ſuch inferior 
courts as the congreſs may from 
time to time ordain and eſtabliſh. 
The judges, both of the ſupreme 


and jnferior courts, ſhall hold — 


otnces 


A. 
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//terent ſtates, 
the ſame ſtate claiming lands un- 
der grants of different ſtates, and 
between a ftate, 
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adhering to their enemies, giving 


offices during good behaviour, and 
ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for 
their ſervices a compenſation, which 
ſhall nat be diminiſhed during their 
continuance in office. | 
SeR. 2- The judicial power ſhall 
extend to all ks in law and equity, 


ariſing under this Conſtitution, the 
| aws of the United States, and trea- 
ties made, or which ſhall be made, 


under their authority ; to all caſes 
affe ting ambaſſodors, other public 
miniſters and conſuls; to all caſes of 
acmiralty and maritime juriſdiction ; 
tc{ controverſies to which the United 
Sfates/ſhall be a party; to contro- 
eres between two or more ſtates, 


ther ſtate, between citizens of dif- 
between citizens of 


e a ſtate and citizens of an- 


or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign ſtates, citizens, 
or ſubjects. 2255 

In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, 
other public miniſters and conſuls, 
and thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be 
party, the ſupreme court ſhall have 
original juriſdiction. In all the 
other caſes before mentioned, the ſu- 
preme court ſhall have appellate 
juriſdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with ſuch exceptions, and under 


ſuch regulations, as the congreſs 


ſhall make. | 

The trial of all crimes, except 
in caſes of impeachment, ſhall be by 
jury; and ſuch trial ſhall be held in 
the ſtate where the ſaid crimes ſhall 
bave been committed ; but, when 
not committed within any ſtate, the 
inal ſhall be at ſuch place or places 


as the congreſs may by law have 


directed. | 

Sect. 3. Treaſon againſt the 
United States ſhall conſiſt only in 
levying war againſt them, or in 
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them aid and comfort. No perſon 


ſhall be convicted of treaſon, unleſs 
on the teſtimony of two witneſſes to 


the ſame overt- act, or on confeſſion 


in open court. 


The congreſs ſhall have power to 
declare the puniſhment of treaſon; 
but no attainder of treaſon ſhall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the perton 
attainted. | | 


ARTICIEE 

SeR. 1. Full faith and credit ſhall _ 
be given in each ſtate to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceed- 


ings of every other ſtate. And the 


congreſs may by general laws pre- 
ſcribe the manner in which ſuch acts. 
records, and proceedings, ſhall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. ; 
SeQ. 2. The citizens of each ſtate 
ſhall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the ſe- 


veral ſtates. 


A perſon charged in any Nate with 
treaſon, felony, or other crime, who 


ſhall fly from juftice, and be fou 
in another ſtate, ſhall, on demand 


of the executive authority of the 
ſtate from which he fled, be deliver- 
ed up, to be removed to the ſtate 
having juriſdiction of the crime. 
No perſon, held to ſervice or la- 
bour in one ſtate, under the laws 
thereof, eſcaping into any other, 
ſhall, in conſequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be diicharged 
from ſuch ſervice or labour; but 
ſhall be delivered up, on claim of 
the party to whom ſuch ſervice or 
labour may be due. 

Sect. 3. New ſtates may be ad- 


mitted by the congreſs into this 
union ; but no new ſtate ſhall be 
formed or erected within the juriſ- 
dictiou of any other ſtate; nor any 


ſtate | 


1 
* 

CI 

” 


* 
44 
- 
- 
* 


Kate be formed by the junction of 


two or more ſtates, or parts of ſtares, 


without the conſent of the legiſla- 

"tures of the ftates concerned, as 

"well as of the congreſs. wy 
The congreſs ſhall have power to 


*Eifpoſe of and make all needful 


rules and regulations r the 
territory or other property befong- 
my to the United States; and no- 
"thing in this Conſtitution ſhall be 
fo conſtrued as to prejudice any 
chains of the United States, or of 
any particular ſtate. 

Seck. 4. The United States ſhall 
guarantee to every ſtate in this union 
à republican form of government, 


Ad ſhall protect each of them 


. 
— 


againſt invaſion; and, on applica- : 


non of the legiſlature, or of the 


executive (when the legiflature can- 


not be convened) againſt domeſtic 
violence. N — f 2 1 


ARTICLE v. 


Thecongreſs. whenever two thirds 


of both houſes ſhall deem it neceſ- 
-faty, ſhall propoſe amendments to 
this Conſtitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the legiſlatures of two 


"thirds of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall 
cal} a convention for propofing 


” ainendments, which, in either caſe, 


mall be valid, to all intents and pur- 


© poſes, as part of this Conltituuon, 
_ - wrhen ratified by the legiſlatures of 


' -* three fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, 


or by conventions in three fourths 


thereof, as the one or the other 


mode of ratification may be pro- 


poſed by the congreſs; provided 
that no amendment, which may be 
made prior to the year one thouſand 
eight hundred and eight, ſhall in 


any manner affect the firſt and fourth 


clauſes in the ninth ſection of the 


fFirſt article; and that no ſtate, with- 


out its conſent, ſhall be deprived of 


is equal ſuffrage in the ſenate. 
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ARTICEE: VI. 
All debts contracted, and engage- 
ments entered into, before the adop- 


tion of this Conſtitution, ſhall be as 


valid againſt the United States under 
this Conſtitution, as under the con- 
federation. 

This conſtitution, and the laws 


of the United States which ſhall be 


made in purſuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which ſhall be 
made, under the authority of the 
United States, ſhall be the ſupreme 
law of the land; and the judges in 
every ftate ſhall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the conſtitution or laws 
of any ſtate to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 

The ſenators and repreſentatives 
before mentioned, and the members 
of the ſeveral ſtate legiflatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States, and of 


the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be bound, 
by oath or affirmation, to ſupport 
this Conſtitution ; but no religious 


teſt ſhall ever be required as a qua- 
lification to any office or public truſt 


under the United States. 
ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the conven- 
tions of nine fates ſhall be ſufficient 
for the eftabliſhment of this Conſti- 
tution between the Rates fo ratiſy- 
ing the ſame, | 

Done in convention, by the una- 

nimous conſent of the fates 
preſent, the ſeventeenth day of 
September, in the year of our 
Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven, and of 
the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. 
ln vitneis whereof we have here- 
unto ſubſcribed our names. 
GRORGE WASHINGTON, 
* Preſident 5 85 
in Virginia. 
and Depuiy fro 1 


=_. 


P 


V 


(; 


Ca 


* 


ly 
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W 0 John Langdon, 


Nicholas Gilman. 
Nathaniel Gorham, 


Hampſhire. 
Maſſachu- - 


ſetts. Rufus King. 


Wm. Samuel Jobnſon, 


Connecticut Roger Sherman. 
New Vork. Alexander Hawihon. 
William Livingſton, 
Nev Jerſey. David Brearley, 


William Pater ſon, 
Jonathan Dayton. 
2 Benjamin Franklin, 

Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
Penſylva- 1 George Clymer, 
nia. 28 Fitzſimons, 
ared Ingeiſol, 
James Wilton! 
t Gouverneur Morris. 
dene Read, 
Gunnin: ;Bedford,jun. 
4 John Dickinſon, 
Richard Baſſett, 
Jacob Broom. 
James M*Henry, 


Delaware. 


Jenifer, 


Daniel Carroll. 


pla 8 St. Thomas | 


John Blair, 
Virginia, 4755 Madiſon, jun, 
| [William Blonnt, 
North Richard Dobbs 
Carolina, Spaight, 
agu Williamſon. 
(John Rutledge, 
"ROW? Charles Coteiworth 
8 Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 
Ge orgia. e Few, 


Lande Baldwin. 
Atteſt, WILLIAM Jackson, 
Sec. 


n Convention, Monday, 
Sept. 17, 1787, 
W t TFT. 


The ates of New Hampſhire, Maſ. 


Conſtitution: 


time and place aſſigned; 


1299 
ſachuſetts, Connecticut, Mr. Ha- 
milton from New Vork, Neu 
1 Pennſylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland; Virginia, North Ca- 

rolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia: 

Reſolved, 
THAT the preceding Conſtitu- 


5 tion be laid before the United States 


in cangreſs aſſembled; ; and that it 


is the opinion of this convention, 


that it ſhould afterwards be ſub- 


mitted to a convention of delegates, 


choſen in each ſtate by the people 
thereof, under the recommendation 
of its legiſlature, for their aſſent and 
ratification ; and that each conven- 
tion aſſenting to, and ratifying, the 
lame, ſhould give notice thereof to 
the United States in congreis aſſem- 
bled. . 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion 
of this convention, that, as foon as 
the conventions of nine ſtates ſhall 


| have ratified. this Conſtitution, the 
United States, in congreſs aſſembled, 


ſhould fix a day on which electors 


| ſhould! be appointed by the ſtates 


which ſhall have ratified the ſame, 
and a day on which the electors 


| ſhould aſſemble to vote for the pre- 
ſident, and the time and place for _ 


commencing proceedings under this 


lication, the electors ſhould be ap- 


pointed, and the ſenators and repre- 


lentatives elected: That the electors 
ſhould meet on the day fixed for the 
election of the preſident, and ſhould 
tranſmit their votes, certified, ſign- 


ed, ſealed, and directed, e. Con- 


ſtitution requires, to the ſecretar 
of the United States in congreſs at. 
ſembled ; that the ſenators and re- 
preſentatives ſhould convene at the 
;, that the 


ſenators ſhouid appoint a preſident 
of the ene, for the ſole purpoſe 


That, after ſuch pub- 


congreſs together with the 
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oy 


of receiving, opening, and count- 


ing the votes for preſident; and 


that, after he ſhall bè choſen, the 
8 reſi- 
dent, ſhould, without delay, proceed 
to execute this Conſtitution. 
By the unanimous order of the 
convention, 5 
_ Georce Wasnincron, 
- > -," President. 


William Jackſon, Secretary. 


4 


N | PET * . a 
Remonſtrance of the Parliament Fi 


Paris, preſented to his Mo, Chri- 
tian Majefiy, againſt the 'Declara- 


tion of a Stamp Duty, on July 24, 


1787. 


N Moft reſpectable addreſs, Sire, 
1 together with the juſt alarms 


of the nation, has been humbly laid 


at the foot of the throne, by your 


majeſty's moſt dutiful and faithful 


- parliament. 


ny 


individual. After a glorious peace 


of five years, and a progreffive in- 


- creaſe of at leaſt 130 millions of 


Jivres in thirteen years, it ſeems as 
if the name of impoſt were never to 


come out of a beneficent monarch's 


mouth, except in rendering it leſs 
onerous, or diminiſhing the number 
of thoſe already exiſting. What 


was our ſurpriſe then, Sire, when 


we were told that new taxes were 


projecting by the notables; and 


that a new one, of a moſt dliſtreſſing 


kind, was to be offered for the ap- 


Probation of parliament ! 


The firſt reflection that naturally 
occurs at the very mention of a new 


duty is to enquire into the aQual 


tate of the finances. What an ad- 


miniſtration muſt the laſt have been, 
if the evils that reſulted from it 
- require ſuch a deſperate remedy ! | 


The bare propoſal of 
a duty on paper has alarmed every 
ſpectacle preſented itſelf to the eye 


Your majeſty muſt remember how 
we ſtrove, in 1784 and 1785, to 
give you a faithful picture of the 
real ſituation of the ftate, which 
ſeemed then (or your miniftry en- 


deavoured to make it appear fo) as 


if inclined to take a turn for the 
beſt ; but the truth was, that the 
ſtate was more involved in difficul- 
ties than ever. Your parliament 
then, Sire, did every thing in their 
power, but in vain, to ſet truth in 
its cleareſt light ; ſome of your 
miniſters had too great intereſt to 
conceal it from your majelty ; all 
our humble remonſtrances proved 
uſeleſs; and there were ſome of 
your council who went fo far as to 
make you ſuſpect the purity of our 
patriotic intentions: the terrible fi- 
tuation of affairs, however, required 
a ſpeedy and efficacious remedy, 
The notables aſſembled by your 
majeſty's orders, have withdrawn 
the veil that covered that under- 
mining adminiſtration : a dreadful 


of the aſtoniſhed nation; an im- 
menſe deficiency, was very viſible in 


the treaſury ; and every body haſ- 


tened to propoſe the means of fil. 
ing it up, and affording a ſpeedy 
remedy. How grievous to yeur 
majeſty's paternal heart muſt ſuch 
a diſcovery have been! How muſt 
your aſtoniſhment and ſorrow have 


increaſed, when you refleRed on 


the fatal errors, in which your mi 
niſters had long and purpoſely kept 
ou! 5 
f Such is the conſequence, dite, 
when the choice of miniſters falls 
on perſons that are obnoxious to the 
nation in general: ſuch is the great, 
but ſad example, that teaches mo. 
narchs how far they mult reſpet| 
the public opinion, ſeldom ſuſcep- 


tible of error, becauſe men united 
1 Ke © togeſhe! 
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together rarely give or receive an 
preſſion contrary to truth. In 
point of adminiſtration, Sire, the 


pureſt hands are hardly pure enough. 


A firſt condeſcenſion, or rather a 


fiſt wrong ſtep, leads to a ſecond;; 
no bounds can circumſeribe the 
iwprudent miniſter when once he 
ſwerves from his duty; ſucceſſive 
abuſes produce an utter confuſion, 


anda fatal diſorder; the deep wounds 


fixed in the conſtitution demand a 
remedy ; and this, even when cer- 
tain; will effect but a flow cure. 

O let your majeſty deign to pauſe 
a while on one of 'thoſe ſalutary re- 


flections, the importance of which 


has been acknowledged by all good 
monarchs.— Evil may happen in a 
ſingle inſtant, but whole years are 
ſcarce ſufficient to repair the miſ- 
chief it cauſes. The vices of an 
admmftration,” or, which is the in- 
evitable effect of them, the invo- 
luntary error of a” juſt monarch 
will-: ſorely diſtreſs whole genera- 
uons. EZ 481 85 
lt is not your parliament's inten- 
tion, Sire, to grieve” your majeſty's 
moſt ſenſible heart by expatiating 
at preſent on ſo affecting a ſub- 


* 
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|, and recalling fo upleafant a 
thought ; but they take the liberty 


of hunibly intreating your majeſty 
io weigh often theſe important re- 
ledtions, in ſome of thoſe moments 
when you are meditating in ſilence 
on the welfare and happineſs of 
your ſubjects. It behoves now your 
parliament to enter, with a noble 
Ireedom, upon a ſubje&t propoſed 
your majeſty” yourſelt; we mean 
the projected 
Economical ſchemes. We earneftiy 
entreat you, Sire, to be on your 
guard againſt the emotions and pro- 


penſities of your tender heart, in 


order that the economy already be- 


grants what could never be ob 


retrenchments and 


[301 
gun may continue, and thoſe re- 
ſorins adopted and ſetiled be of con- 
ſtant duration. When a pure and 
enlightened adminiſtration endea- 
voufs to eſtabliſh certain principles 
of ' economy, it generally ' nieets 


with ſonie ancient cuſtoms that ſeem 


to have been long attached to the 
conſtitution, and to enjoy the right 
of preſcription.” If the miniſter acts 
with firmneſs, he is immediately 
blamed for bis imprudence ; if with 
precaution, the world will cenſure 
his weakneſs : what difficulties will 
not then 1n ſuch a caſe ſurround tke 
monarch, and be inceſſantly multi- 
plying about him! Courtiers will 
publicly approve: of, nay applaud, 
the projected reforms ; but in ſecret 
'they will try to weaken, and even 
prevent, their effect; all ineans will 
be employed ro deceive him; it is 
then that art, addreſs, and fineſſe, 
appear in a thouſand different forms, 
actuated by the moſt imperious of 
all motives, perſonal intereſt; the 


ſovereign, thus beſet, and attacked 


on every fide by claims, ſuits, pe- 
titions, &c. is forced to liſten to 
importunate clamours, and, through 
the goodneſs of his heart, often 

tained. 
through his juſtiſe. 


The moment the word eccnony 


is mentioned, it echoes thiough the 


room; the cunning courtier ae 


rently adopts the plan, and wiſhes 


to be numbered among the great 
characters of the nation, whole. ex- 


ample he aff. Qs to imitate; but he 
calculates at the fame time how 
long the economical reform may 
ſubſiſt, and how he uy render 


— the retrenchments that di- 


miniſh either his credit or his reve- 
nues; all expenccs, but his owa 
ſeem ſuſceptible of 'diminution : in 
a vaſt adminiſtratiun, the weakeſt 

CE pretexls 
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pretexts are. eaſily tinged with, the 
. colouring of reaſon; and that co- 
nomy which has been ſo often court- 
Eee es 
1 Is in an, infant, leaving 
1 black 4 ks over the beautiful 
couptenance of truth, which ſome 
faint rays had begun to render gou- 
ass 
Theſe reflections, Sire, written 
in the annals of every nation, are 
the faithful hiſtory of the human 
heart: never could the meditation 
on them be more intereſting io your 
majeſty than at pre ſent, ſor the ap- 
plication. ſuits exactly to the urgent 
circumſtances) of the times. The 
more vigour and, firmneſs. your ma- 
jeſty will ſhew for the intended re- 
forms, and falutary reſolutions, the 
mate difficultigs and obſtacles will 
certainly ĩimpede the way: and ex- 
perience may perhaps have already 
proved, that the perſons intereſted 
in their, economical. views begin 
\ biat as if the propoſed ſums were 


equivocal and precarious, and the N 


deductions agreed upon incompatible 
with old cuſtoms, and unlikely to 


4,4 


laſt a long time. en 
It is in your majeſty's power to 


enforce,, with a laudable perſeve- 


rance, the order that muſt eflabliſh 
with permanency this indiſpenſable 
reform. Every thing , ſhould un- 
dergo the ſtricteſt enquiry, Your 
majeſty's, juſtice, , which is 40. us 
the ſureft and moſt ſactred pledge, 
emboldeps' your parliament; to Jay 
before you, without danger of in- 
. _ Curring your royal diſpleature, ſome 
of theſe remarks and obſervations 
that muſt naturally have occurred 
to you. Had you known, Sire, 
the real ſtate of your finances, no 


” Te , E 6 T | | i r 
3 ee Le (turnpike), there are two beautiful manſions, in the form 
of lodges, ado 5 
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rned with pillars, pilaſters, medal lions, &c. ay 


doubt you would not: have under. 
taken thoſe. immenſe edifices that 
are now building, nor made ſo 
many acquiſitions, onerous to the 
Rate 3 you would not ba ve permit- 
ed ſo many exchanges of the crown 
lads, nor granted thoſe exceſſive 
liberalities that the importunate and 
intriguing are;always ſure of obtain- 
ing. The facility of obtaining mo- 
ney, from the treaſury. (the fatal 
bane of all adminiſtrations) would 
Never have been ſuffered to increaſe, 
for it expoſes every moment the 
ſavereign. to ſome dangerous fur- 
priſe; u ſquanders ſecretly the pub- 
lic revenue, and can never over- 
balance, with its pretended utility, 
the great inconveniencies always at- 
tending it. Vour majeſty would 
certainly never have conſented to 
have Paris turfounded by ſuch a 
magnificent wall; to ſee : palaces * 
ereQed for your; exciſe-officers at an 
exorbitant expence, in order to co- 
incide with the views: of the farmers- 
general, who, in expeCation of a 
precarious and diſtant gain, expend 
annually thoſe. ſums that ſhould be 
appropriated to wants of more real 
neceſſity, | ii 36 
All theſe objects, Sire, and many 
others, the enumeration of which 
would aſtoniſh, are ſuſceptible of 
amendment; ſome require a con- 
ſidęrable dimipution 3 others an en- 
lire ſuppreſſion. But it is not the 
total only of each department that 
ſhould be properly diminiſhed ; eve- 
ry part of it thould be / ſcrupulouſly 
examined, and diveſted of all its 
ſuperfluous charges ; it ſhould be 
reduced to the fimple and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary expence; in ſo 
ing, your majeſty. might eaſily dou- 


ble 


and dignity to it. 
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Ye the intended reform of the forty 
millions of livres, and «this might 


| then prove a. real relief to your 


ſuffering ſubjects. 

There are honourable economies, 
Sire, that, far from n the 
ſplendour of a throne, add luſtre 
Majeſty itſelf 
may ſubmit to privations. The 
ſovereign is always great when his 
ſubjects are happy; and the fight 
of happineſs ſpread over a whole 
people 1s ſo pompous and brilliant, 
that it commands public admiration 
and univerſal applauſe. | 

Theſe diminutions, ſuppreſlions, 
reforms, and œconomies, ſo often 
ſolicited by your parliaments; de- 
manded by the notables, and pro- 
miſed to their ſpirited and juſt per- 
ſeyerance, are wiſhed for and ex- 
pected every day by the unhappy 
huſdandman, whoſe tears bedew the 
very field that contributes to fo 
many uſeleſs expences before it has 
furniſhed the neceſſary ſubſiſtence to 


ihe perſon. who ſowed it, for the 


ubiſtence of himſelf and family, 
and who, deprived of the common 
Neceſfaries, is forced to take from 
lis poverty itſelf, wherèwith to 
rag to the exigencies of the 
late. 14 
Theſe unhappy beings, Si © 


Frenchmen by birth, and men, 
ſacred property even in the boſom 


Gaim it themſelves at your majeſ- 
Vs feet let their claims and their 
nyhts be ever preſent before you; let 
iter plaints find their way to the 
one, and reach your * e ö 
them hear your gracious anſwer, 
ud let them know that your majeſ- 
I goodneſs and juſtice are the 
welt ſupporters they can hope 10 
near the throne. 


have a double right to enjoy their 


0 indigence ; but as they cannot 
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The French never conſujt any 
intereſt inſeparable. from the throne ; 
they are always biaſſed by ther 
ſincere atrachment to their mo- 
narch ; in their - fervent zeal and 
enthuſiaſtic emotions for the royal 
cauſe, they have been capable of 
the greateſt ſacrifices,; and they 
may fancy the ways and means of 
the nation as unbounded as - their 
affection. Theſe ways and means, 
therefore, muſt be carefully manag- 
ed and uſed at proper tunes. It 
ſhould be likewiſe conſidered, . that 
the contributions. proceeding from 
the impoſts granted to the monarchy 
are A intended as ſubſidies to the, 
ſtate, and that the ſovereign is but 
the diſtributor of whatever is not. 
employed for the public weal, which 
naturally belongs to thoſe who co- 
operate in levying the contributions; 
and, if they are diverted from their 
chief and primitive. intent, their. 
fertile. ſource will ſoon become in- 
ſufficient, and, in a ſhort time, ex- 
hauſted; particularly if the, ex- 
pences incteaſe in proportion to the. 


receipt. | 


All kinds of impoſts ſhould 'be. 


proportioned to the neceſſary wants 


of the nation, and end with them. 


Each citizen contributes part of his 


property, for the fake of waintain-, 
ing public ſafety and private tran- 

quillity. The people, on ſuch priu- 

ciples, founded on the rights of 

mankind, and confirmed by reaſon,. 
ſhould never encteaſe their contri- 
butions but when the expences of 
the ſtate have undergone all the 
ſavings, alterations, and retrench-, 
ments, they are capable of. It s 
for this reaſon, therefore, that your. 
parliament, Sire, look upon. the 
duty on ſtamped paper as entiely 
oppoſite. to theſe, primitive notions. 
It would affect the piivate 1 12 

| ity, 


my, by” neceffarily opening a way 
10 errors, and thereby would prove 
far more 0 a than the gabelle 
{duty on falt, a kind of exciſe], 


to open frauds. The moſt exact 
and habitual attention could hardly 
be fufficient to diſtinguiſh the num- 
berleſs * nh papers that are to 
ſerve for each reſpective act of juſ- 
tice or common tranſaction. 

What miſtakes will not the great- 
eſt part of your ſubjects be liable to, 
by e 4 theſe papers, and 
making uſe of the one ſor the other! 
Many writings, by ſuch  inyolun- 
rary faults, may appear counter- 


 feired' in the eye of juſtice ;; and the 


unwaty individual will find himelf 
daily expoſed to pay exorbitant 


fines, or 10 encounter diſagreeable 


and heavy ſuits at la . 


Such a duty, Sire, is likewiſe in- 


compatible with public fafery, as 
it would, deeply wound mutual con- 


fidence, which is the ſure founda- 


tion of it. Individuals would be 


afraid of producing unftaniped bills 


or notes before a tribunal; and in 
this age, where there are ſuch fre- 
quent inſtances of perſons taking all 
ſorts of advantages, and commenc- 


ing or prolonging vexatious and 


never-ending ſuits, a wiſe legiſla- 


tor ſhould 


| Beſides, our public truſt, Sire, and 
our national dignity, abſolutely for- 
bid the introduction of ſuch a dan- 
gerous duty: | 8 N 
The moment a declaration is iſſu- 
ed, which is generally vicious in 


| almoſt all its diſpoſitions, a ſeducing 


duration offers itſelf, and pretences 


are not wanting for impoſing plau- 


ſibly on the public. Experience 
furniſhes us with too many exau- 


© 


Which was, as has been ſeen, liable 


ſhi very careful not to 
introduce new ſubjects of chicanery. 
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ples. The two ſous and the eight 


ſous per livre for inſtance, the ſe- 
cond warrant for the poll-tax, and 


ſo many other inventions, which 
the fertile genius of financiers has 
imagined, and is never at a Joſs tg 
find to overcharge. the fubjects, 
are but a continuation and exten- 
ſion of a duty, ſimple in its origin; 
and ſuch an extenſion, Sire, is of- 
ten, diveſted of any legal authority, 
and only collected in virtue of the 
miniſter's mandate. Without men- 
tioning, Sire, the multiplicity of 
marks, precautions, 'and fines, an- 
nexed to and attending the duty on 
ſtamped paper, it is certain that 
it would cauſe a delay Tn public 
and private buſineſs, and obſtruct 
the common daily tranſactions. All 
delay is dangerous, and all obſtruc- 
tion muſt produce a delay. A bill 
of exchange, improperly ſtamped, 
would be liable to a fine ; the fine 
muſt be paid immediately by the 
poſſeſſor of the bill; he "therefore 
would be obliged to advance the 
ſum for the fine, pay inſtead of re- 
ceive, and be out of his money 
till the expiration of his unlucky 
bill. He would be a ſufferer tor 
other perſons faults, and ſuch faults 
might be renewed ſeveral times in 
one and the faine day, in the very 
ſame hour; his payments mult be 
affected by it, and his credit called 
in queſtion. Thence miſtruſt and 
doubts will neceſſarily ariſe ; and 
you know, Sire, that there ſubſiſts 


a kind of chain in the courſe of ex. 


changes, that ſtrongly binds all 
the commercial parts of mankind 
in the known world: Our trading 
towns would loſe, in the eyes of a 
foreigner, that level or advantage 
they were wont to enjoy. In ſhon, 
were not ſuch a duty extremely 
onerous in itſelf, its unlimited = 
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tion muſt cauſe. a general alarm. 
We have often ſeen taxes, limited 
till ſuch a time, prolonged even af- 
ter the intention of the . ſupply bad 
been awply fulfilled ; but we did 
not expect to ſee one that is to laſt 
perpetually, at the very time when 
a certain period was mentioned for 
diminiſhing the national debt. 

Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed. the poll- 
tax in 1695, and the tenth in 1710. 
The misfortunes and heavy loſſes 
ſuſtained towards the- latter end of 
his reign, and the invaſion of the 
kingdom, made him attempt a ſtep, 
the ſucceſs of which he very much 
doubted in his own mind. That 
great monarch, finding himſelf 
obliged to lay ſuch a duty, ſeemed 
to have been doubtful whether he 
had a right to lay it; and if 22 
ment then thought it their duty to 
have it regiſtered, it was becauſe 
the contribution was to laſt but a 
ſhort. time; it was chiefly becauſe 
the exigencies of the ſtate ſeemed 
to require a ſpeedy redreſs ; had it 


not been for theſe ſubſtantial rea- 


ſons, Sire, Lewis XIV. would have 
owned, that it was the nation a- 
lone, re- united in the three general 
ltates, that can give the neceſſary 
conſent for eſtabſiſhing a perpetual 
tax— that parliament were never 
nyeſted with ſuch a power, and 
that, charged by the ſovereign to 
announce his will to the people, 
they had never been charged by 
the people to repreſent them ſo im- 
plicitly, | POS hon 

This is what your reſpe&ful par- 


lament takes now the liberty of 


wentioning to your majeſty; and, 
penetrated with this truth, alarmed 
at. the enormous. deficiency, . and 

uck with the deplorable diſorders 
that have produced it, and might 


Tender it To ig ol gd 
Vor. RR they wiſh very 
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much to ſee. the whole nation aſ- 
ſembled, before they regiſter any 
new impoſt, The nation alone thus 
aſſembled, and inſtruRed in the true 
ſtate of the finances, may extirpate 
the great abuſes that are exiſting at 
preſent, and offer great reſources to 
obviate them in future. ooh 

'Tis for you, Sire, that the honour 


vas reſerved of renewing thoſe na- 


tional aſſemblies which rendered the 
reign of Charlemagne ſo great and 
illuſtrious : aſſemblies that repaired 
all king John's diſaſtrous. calamities, 
and concurred with parliament to 
re-eſtabliſh Charles VII. on the 
throne. All the world is convinced 
now of the truth of this maxim 


that my/tery generally accompanies miſ- 


truft and weakneſs — that the greater 
authority is, the more confidence and 
candour it ſhould inſpire and that 
entruſting the provincial aſſemblies 
with part of the adminiſtration, in- 


| Head of ꝛbealening it, would enlighten 


and render it more ative,» Your 
notables, Sire, ſo wiſely ſelected by 
your majeſty, have aſſiſted the throne. 
with their counſels, and unveiled 
the long-hidden countenance ' of 
truth, which you were ere the 
to ſee. How happy are now th 

members of this aſſembly in pre- 
ſenting you, Sire, with the effuſions 
of that truth they ſtrongly feel in 
their hearts! The monarch of France + 

can never be ſo great as when ſur- 
rounded by his happy ſubjefs : he has 
nothing to fear but the exceſs of their 
attachment he has no other precau- 
tion to take but to be upon his guard 
againſt iſſuing orders that may 5 be- 
youd their power to accompliſh. By 
a perſe& union between the ſove- 
reign and the people, each 'party 
will be the gainer ; and a monarch 
can never err in following the ſteps - 
of the hero of the ſecond race, who 
„ A 


= forced from the unanimous, I Ge of 

admiring Europe the ng of eat, 
Which he % deſerved by pro- 
tekting juſtice and his people with 


.the fame arm that ftruck tetror to 


his enemies; nor thoſe of a Charles 


. whom poſterity, the idipartial 
judge of ki vgs. has dig nified with 
oe title of 3 nor t 11 of Lewis 

who in — of thoſe aſſemblies 


had the ſweet ſatisfaction of hear- 


ing himſelf gig the Father 
his People ; oſe in Father 
of Henry . whoſe name, ſtill fo 


cheriſhed by the French, is an, ho- 
' Hour to humanity, and daily receives 

om our grateful hearts a Copious 
tribute of tears. 

Your parliament, Sire, waiting 
with impatience for the happy and 
wiſhed-ſor moment, when 'a Juſt 
monarch will deign to ſpread his 
benign influence over a Faithful na- 
tion, and grant their requeſts, moſt 
reſpectſully intreat your majeſty to 
recall and annull the declaration of 
the ſtamp- duiy, as altogeter incom- 
pale with the preſent ſituation of 
affairs ; a E that, were it to 
enforced, wou d cau ſe univerſal diſ- 
content and 8 to all the na- 
tion, and the name only of which 
has already ſpread a general alarm 
through the 0. þ | 
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to my parliament thoſe prin- 
ciples from which it ought. never to 
deviate ; fo hear what you have to 
fay upon two great aQs of adminiſ- 

| atop and le 5 which to me 


have appeared necellary ; finally, to 


entlemen, n, Be 
10 come to as Ba to re- ; 


PO" EPR brelbren. . 


of vacktions; in vor of my 105 
liament of Bourdeaux. The prin- 
ciples which I mean to recall 10 
your recollection, are a part of the 
eſſence of the monarchy, and I will 
not ſuffer yo to be unknown of 
changed. I had no need of ſolici- 
tations to affemble the fiotables of 
ay, kingdom. 1 ſhall never be 
id of being among my ſubjedts, 
A king of Fuce is . more 
happy than when he enjoys their 
love and fidelity; but it is I on 
who am to Judge of the uſe and 
necellity of thoſe aſſemblies, and 1 
will not ſuffer myſelf to be indiſ- 
creetly importuned for that which 
ought to be expectetl from my viſ- 
dot, and the lors 1 Hawe for my 
peo] pie, ' whofe intereſts are inſepara- 
e fro own. Tbe a@ of 
ae ies which 1 ſe to 
myfelf is an edict, containing 1 
edlen of ſucceſſive loans for five 
years. I wiſhed to have no farther 
recourſe to the reſource of loans; 
but order and conomy mult have 
time to make them effeQual. Li- 
mited and well calculated loans will 


retard the operations of the formet, 


but they will not prevent them. No 
new impoſts will be eftabliſhed, 
2 my hi agements will be fulfill 
T will ever maintain, by the 
8150 conſtunt and updivided protec- 
tion, the Holy religion in which J 
have the happineſt to be born, and 
] will not permit it to ſuffer the Jraſt 


diminution in my kingdom. Hut 1 


am of pinion that this ſame fe- 
Mm commands me not to leave 

4 part of my fubjects deprived of 
their dtd rights, and what the 
ſtate of ſociet protiles them. You 
will ſee in my anfiver whom the 


ſubje&t of the ry of Bour- 
deaux, 


8 ATA 


deaux, to what a degree its conduct 
s reprehenſible. y parliament 


ought to reckon upon my confidence 


and affection; but they ought to 
merit them, in, confining themſelves 
within the functions confided to their 
execution by the kings my prede- 
ceſſors ; being careful not to depart 
from, nor refuſe them, and more 
particularly: never to fail in Holes 
to my ſubjects an example of fidelity 
aud ſubmiſſion. My keeper of the 
ſeals will more fully communicate 


to you my intentions. 


FS, 4 
* . 2 


the Parliament of Paris to his Ma/? 
Chrijtian Majeſiy at Verſailles, on 
the Exile of the Dule of Orleans 
and two Counſellors of the Parlia- 
ment, | 


— 0 | % 


The Addreſs of T7 Preſident of 


Site, 922 
V OUR parliament is come, in 
obedience to your orders. It 


hes this morning been informed, at 
the opening of the fitting, that a 


prince of your auguſt blood has in- 


[ curred your diſpleaſure, and that 


two counſellors of your court are 
deprived of their Fatty, Your 
pliament, in conſternation, hum- 
by ſupplicates your majeſty, to re- 
te the prince of your blood, 
nd to the two magiſtrates, the li- 
derty which they have loſt, having, 
n your preſence, freely declared 
vhat their duty and conſciences 
ated, in a fitting wherein your 
Ayeſty had announced that you 
(ne to take the ſenſe of the afſem- 
uy by a plurality of ſuffrages. 
His Moſt Cbriſtian Majeſty's 
JJ 
0 ber T put away from my per- 
n a prince of my blood, my par- 
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liament ought to believe, that 1 
have very ſtrong reaſons' for fo do- 
ing. I have puniſhed two magiſ- 
trates, with whom I ought to be 
diſſatisfied. * an TR] 


7 ———— 


N 


* 


The Second Addreſs of the Parliament 
of Paris ta bis Moff Chriflian Ma- 
Jefly, on the ſame Subjef, Nor. 

23.1787. 1 


H E. —— affliction has pre- 
ceded your parliament at the 


foot of the throne. The firſt prince 
of your blood is exiled ; two ma- 
giſtrates of your parliament are im- 
priſoned by. your orders: the error 
of this auguſt prince, the crime of 
theſe two magiſtrates, are unknown 
to us. It cannot have been a crime 
to ſpeak the truth in the preſence of 
your majeſty, Your majeſty came 
among us to demand our free ſuf- 
frages : to give them on every oc- 
cahon is the right and- duty of 
your parliament, and the intereſt of 
your majeſty to hear them. It is 
true, the keeper of the ſeals. ex- 
preſſed the ſentiments of your ma- 


jeſty; but our counſel to you would 7 | 
no longer come from the ſanctuary 


of truth, if reſtrained by the terror 
of offending, If the duke of Or- 
leans is guilty, we are alſo. It 


was worthy the firſt prince of your 


blood to repreſent to your majeſty, 
that you were transforining a ined. 
ing of the parhament imo a bed of 
juſtice. His declaration -has but 
announced our ſentiments ; his fee]- 
ings have judged of ours; and if 


by the effect of that concord, which 


nothing can deftroy, between the 
wiſhes and the duty of your parhia- 
ment, the duke of Orleans has 
ſhewn a courage worthy his birth 

„ noc 


= 
; 


* 


and rank, he has no leſs maniſeſted 
a heart zealous for your glory. In 


fact, Sire, foreigners. cannot con- 


ceive, poſterity; will not believe, 


that we could be expoſed to any 


danger in telling your majeſty that 
truth, which you have demanded 
in perſon.” Your preſence has ever 


been accompanied with favour; muſt 


it henceforth, produce fear and af- 
fliction? A bed of juſtice would be 
leſs terrible than a Küng of parlia- 
ment; and our loyalty to your ma- 
jeſty would ſuppreſs our voices, were 
our confidence, encouraged by your- 
ſelt; no other than the ſignal of our 
exile. or impriſonment. And what 
impriſonment, Sir? Honour and hu- 
manity, as well as juſtice, tremble 
at it ; the baſeſt wen have laid 
hands on the perſon of one of your 
magiſtrates ; his houſe, has been be- 
ſieged; inſtrumenis of the police 
have driven away his family. It 
Was by prayers and entreaties to 
thoſe ungracious men, that he was 
permitted to ſee his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his ſiſters, on his depar- 
ture. They have forced him away 
without a ſervant; and that ma- 


giſtrate, who, on Monday, thought 


himſelf under the perſonal protec- 
tion of your majeſty, is gone to a 
.ciſtant priſon, unattended but by 
three men, the devotees of arbitrary 
power. The ſecond of theſe magiſ- 
trates ſeized by you: orders, though 
treated in his own houſe leſs CER. 


than the other, has nevertheleſs been 


- conſtrained to depart with a fever, 


and threatened with an inflamma- 
. tory diſorder, to a place where life 
is a continual puniſhment. His 
dwelling is a rock; his priſon beat 


by the waves of the ſea; the air he 
breathes unwholeſome ; all aſſiſtance 
is remote, and your majeſty, with- 
out wiſhing it, without knowing it, 


to abuſe that kindneſs. 
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in ſigning the order of impriſonment 
has perhaps ſigned that of his death, 
If exile is the recompence of the 
fidelity of the princes of your blood; 
if outrages and captivity threaten 


the uprightneſs of the firſt magiſ- 
trates of the kingdom; we may zk 


ourſelves with terror and grief, what 
will become of the laws, the public 
liberty, the national honour, and 
the manners of your majeſty's ſub- 
jects; thoſe manners ſo mild, 6 
neceſſary to be preſerved for the 
common intereſt of the throne, 
and of the people. Such deſigns, 
Sire, are not in your heart; ſuch 
examples are not the principles of 
your majeſty, They ariſe from an- 
other ſource. Your parliament, Sire, 
moſt humbly beſeeches your ma- 
jeſty, as you value your glory, your 


high tenown, to remove thoſe a 


flicting counſels, to conſult and lif- 
ten only to your own heart; and 
then, juſtice with humanity, encou- 
raged by the return of the firſt prince 
of your blood, 'and by the releaſe of 
your two magiſtrates, will begin 
to efface an example, which would 
end by the deſtruction of the laws, 
the degradation of the magiltracy, 
univerſal, diſcouragement, and the 
triumph of the enemies to the ho- 
nour of the French. 


— 
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His Moft Chriftian Majedy's Anſwer 
to the foregoing Addreſs, Nov. 26, 
1787, FEES i 


HEN ] held a fitting among 
you. gentlemen, the keepero! 
the ſeals told you, by my order, that 
the more kindneſs I ſhewed when! 
followed the inclinations of my heart, 
the more firmneſs I diſcovered whe" 
I thought I perceived any attemp!s 
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This might be a ſufficient anſwer 
to your ſecond petition 3 but I will 
condeſcend to add, that if I do not 
blame the intereſt you expreſs for 
the detention of your two magiſ- 
rates, I diſapprove, however, your 
nee the circumſtances and 
conſequences of it. You ſeem to 
attribute the whoſe of this tranſ- 
action to motives, which the free 
liberty I permitted you to expreſs 
your opinions does not warrant. 

I am accountable to no perſon for 


the motives of my reſolutions. 


t is time you ſhould ſeparate the 
particular caſe of thoſe I bave pu- 
niſhed from the intereſt of my other 
ſubjects, and that of the laws. 

All my ſubjects are ſenſible that 
the goodneſs of my heart is ever 


watchful for their happineſs, and 


muſt acknowledge the effects of it 
tren in my acts of juſtice. 

Every individual is intereſted in 
the preſervation of public order, 
and that order eſſentially depends 


on the ſupport of my authority. 


If thoſe J have charged to execute 
my orders have behaved in a man- 
ner contrary to my intentions, I 
will punith them; and if the place 
of confinement can any ways be 
detrimental to the health of the two 
magiſtrates, I will order them to be 
removed to more ſalutary ſpots ; for 
the feelings of humanity are inſe- 
parable from my heart, even in the 
execution of my juſtice. 


In regard to the duke of Orleanss 


abſence from the capital, and from 
my court, I have nothing to add to 
What J have already faid to my par- 
lament. 8 
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The Third Remon france of the Par- 
liament of Paris to his Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majefly, on the ſame Subjed, 
treſented Dec. 10, 1787. 


7 
* 


[309 
Sire, 8 
OUR parliament, the princes 
* and peers of your realms, being 
ſeated, have charged us with the com- 
miſſion of laying at the foot of your 
throne their moſt reſpeQtiul repreſen- 
tations on your majeſty's anſwer to 
their ſupplication. LP. | 

The magiftracy of your kingdom, 
as well as every true citizen, are 
equally aſtoniſhed at the reproaches 
it contains, and the principles which 
are manifeſted in it, 

We are, however, far from at- 
tributing theſe reproaches to the 
— ſentiments which inſpire 
your majeſty. 

Public decency received a ſevere 
wound in the choice of the executors 


of your orders. If their crime was 
not carried to the perſonal arreſt 


of one of your magiſtrates, the 
expoſition of other facts, far from 
being exaggerated is yet incom- 
plete; and your parliament may 
add, that this magiſtrate, whoſe 
houſe was inveſted by armed men, 
himſelf delivered up to the agents 
of the police, like a malefactor, 
ſaw himſelf reduced to the humilia- 
tion of being liable to the ſummons 

of an officer, from a ſubmiſſion to 
your majefty's orders. el 


May we be allowed, Sire, to re- | 'N 


preſent to you, that, in devoting | 
ourſelves to the public ſervice, 'in_ 
promifing to releaſe your majeſty 
of the firſt duty you owe your na- 
tion, namely, that of juſtice; in 
bringing up our children to be ſub- 
je to the ſame ſacrifices, we never 
could have ſuppoſed we were deſtin- 
ing ourſelves and our children to 
the misfortunes," ſtill leſs to out- 
rages of ſo heinous a nature. 

But we do not come ſo much to- 


claim your benignity, as the pro- 
tection of the laws. It is not to 
your humanity alone that we ad- 


(VU) 3 dreſs 
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- dreſs ourſelves; it is not a favour 
which your parliament ſolicits 3 it 
-- comes, Sire, to demand juſtice. 


This juſtice is ſubject to regula- 


tions independent of the will of man 


—even kings themſelves are ſubſer- 
vient to them; that glorious prince, 


Henry the Fourth, acknowledged 


he had two ſovereigus, God and the 


laws. an 
One of theſe regulations 1s, to 


© _ condemn no one without a hearing; 


it is a duty in all times, and in all 
places; it is the duty of all men; 


and your majeſty will allow us to 


repreſent to you, that it is as obliga- 


| _y on you as on your ſubjects. 


ut your majeſty has not to exe- 
cute this function; and your par- 


 »bament with pleaſure brings to your 


recollection your glorious privileges, 


that of ſhewing mercy to condemn- 


ed criminals. To condemn them 
yourſelf, is not a function belong- 
ing to. majeſty. This painful and 


dangerous taſk the king cannot ex- 


erciſe but through his judges, Thoſe 


who find a pleaſure in hearing your 


majeſty pronounce the dreadſul word 


of puniſhment, who adviſe you to 
puniſh without a trial, to puniſh of 


your own accord, to order exiles, 
arreſts, and inpriſonments; who 
. ſuppoſe that acts of rigour are com- 
patible with a benign diſpoſition, 


. equally force a wound to external 


juſtice—the laws of the realm, and 
the moſt conſolating prerogative 
belonging to your majeſty, 

It does not allow, that opinions 
delivered in parliament ſhould be 
conſidered as motives ſor your ri- 
gour, and in ſome meaſure a conſo- 
* for us. But if Urong reaſons 


mould actuate you to the exile of 

the duke of Orleans —if it can be 
called a kindneſs that you no longer 
leave two magiſtrates expoſed to e- 
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riſh in diflant pin, or unwhole. | 
ſome places—it it is conſidered 33 

an act of humanity which temper, 
juſtice, in releafing them from ſuch 
a ſituation — they muſt indeed be 
guilty ! But it is the duty of you 
parliament to judge them and ye 
demand only, that 


rn 


their crimes ( 
ſhould be publiſhed. HY 
The meaneſt of your ſubjects i; 
not leſs intereſted in the ſucceſs 0 
our reclamations, than the firſt prince 
of your blood. —Yes, Sire, not only 1 
a prince of your blood, but every 1 
Frenchman puniſhed by your ma- 0 
jeſty, and eſpecially who is puniſh- 7 
ed without a hearing, becomes ne- i 
ceſſarily the ſubject of public alam, t 
The union of theſe ideas is not the c 
work of your-parliament : it is that ] 
of nature, it is the voice of reaſon, t 
it is the principle of the moſt whole. | 
ſome laws, of thoſe laws which ar: t 
engrayed in every man's hear, WI t 
which 1s the principle of yours, and h 
which aſſures us of your perſonal ap- t 
ewe um The cauſe of his royal a 
ighneſs the duke of Orleans, and { 
of the two magiſtrates, is then with- R 
out our conſent, and, by forcing v 
thoſe principles, the act of the 0 
throne, whoſe only foundation 1s li 
juſtice, and without which no nation by 
can be happy. d 
It is, therefore, in the name tt 
thoſe laws which preſerve empires, 1 
in the name of that liberty for 8 
which we are the reſpectful inter- 7 
Preters and the lawful mediators, U 
in the name of your authority, af ti 
which we are the firſt and moſt con- ec 
fidential miniſters, that we dare de- ag 
mand the trial or the liberty of tbe ſh 
duke of Orleans and the two exiled WW e 
magiſtrates, who are impriſoned by 250 
a ſudden, order, as contrary to the of 
entiments as the intereſts of you E 
majeſty. 8 
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Mani feſto of the Sublime Parte again 
5 4255 the 11th of Z Mad, 
the Year 1201 (the 24th of Au- 


guſt, 1787.) 


THE peace concluded between 


the Sublime Porte and the 
court of Ruſſia in 1187 (1774), was 
chiefly made for the repoſe and tran- 
quillity of their reſpective ſubjeQs, 
yet the court of Ruſſia has not ceaſed 
io raiſe and maintain pretenſions ca- 
pable of diſturbing the good har- 
mony wh ich that peace ought to pro- 
cure: it has even proceeded ſo far 
as to ſeize on the Crimea, a proceed- 
ing directly oppoſite to the condi- 


tions agreed on to ſerve as the foun- 


dation of the treaty of Dainardgik. 
It was ſtipulated in the inſtrument 
then given on both ſides, that there 
ſhould be no farther diſcuſſion be- 
_ tween the two empires, and that 
they ſnould enjoy a perfect peace. 
It was ſpecified in the capitulations 
that they ſhould avoid for the future 
all intrigue whatever, and all plots 
ſecret or public ; yet the court of 
Ruſſia has raiſed up prince Heraclius, 
who was furniſhed with a diploma 
of inveſtiture as. vaſſal of the Sub- 
lime Porte. Ruſſian troops have 
been placed in Tifflis : they have 
declared themſelves ſupreme over 
the faid prince, and from that mo- 
ment the diſorder in Georgia and 
aur adjoinipg frontiers has been 
general. When we alleged that 
this proceeding was a formal infrac- 
lion of the treaties, it was maintain- 
ed to the contrary. It was expreſsly 
agreed on, that the Oczakowians 
ſhould have the free and unlimited 
extraQtion of the ſalt pans, which 
always belonged to the inhabitants 
of that frontier ; yet they have al- 
'Vays met with a number of impedi- 
ments, and experienced every fort 


acted a duty far 


from other powers. 


[318 ., 


of ill treatment from the Ruſſians , „ 
and when they reclaimed the execu- 


tion of the conventions, the court 


of Ruſſia has conſtantly refuſed it. 
The conſul of that court has ſeduced 
the waywode of Moldavia, who has 
the rank of a prince; he favoured 

his flight, and when the Sublime 
Porte reclaimed him, the Ruſſian 

envoy replied, his court would not 
deliver him up; a refuſal dire 

oppoſite to the treaties. 
ſian court has ſhewn as bad defigns 
by giving what turn it pleaſed to 
many ſimilar things. 
rupted the ſubjects of the Sublime 
Porte, by eſtabliſhing conſuls in _ 
Wallachia, Moldavia, in ifles and 
places where the preſence of thoſe 


officers were uſeleſs, and even pre- 


judicial to the true believers. It 
has invited to its eſtates the ſubjeRts 
of the Sublune Porte, and employed 
them in its marine and other ſer- 
vices. It has eſpecially entered in- 


to the interior diſpoſition of our ad- 


miniſtration, by ſoliciting either the 
recall or puniſhment of governors, 
judges, vaſſals, and of all.the, offi- 
cers not in their intereſt, and even 
of the pacha of Georgia and the 
princes of Wallachia and Moldavia. 


Every one knows how generouſly 


the Porte behaved to the Ruſſian 
merchants :»-They carried on their 
trade in the Ottoman ſtates with 
ſafety and hiberty, and might go 


where they choſe ; for which reaſonn 


we expected the ſame indulgences for 
the ſubjects of the Sublime Porte. 
Such were our conventions whea 
the Ruſſian court wanted to mono- 
polize all the commerce, and ex- 
8 from the 

ſubjects of the Sublime Porte than 
When the ſub- 
jects of the Sublime Porte wanted to 
recover their debts in the Ruſſian 
(U] 4 ſtares, 


2 


The Rui- 


It has cor- - 


wanted, they were obliged to return 


without their due; many even have 
diſappeared 
what became of them.— When the 


without our knowing 


merchant veſſels of the Sublime 


Porte wanted, either through ſtreſs 
of weather or want of water, or any 


other urgent neceſſity, to go on 
board a Ruffian ſhip, the Ruſſians 
kept them off with their guns. 


N g They have likewiſe ſometimes fired 


on our veſſels from Soghoudgia k. 


' The court of Ruſſia wanted to un- 


derſtand the article relating to 
prince Heraclius, amongſt other ar- 
ticles of a great deal leſs importance, 
and” gave notice in a miniſterial 


manner, by its envoy to the Sub- 


lime Porte, to furniſh a common 


. inſtrument for all theſe objects; if 
not, it bad ordered general Potem- 


kin to march to our frontiers with 


— 


50 or 70,000 men, to exact the 
execution of all the articles, and 
that the empreſs was to come there 


herſelf. This notice was an open 


"and formal declaration of war. 


The order given to general Potem- 
kin to r 
head of fo many troops, is analogous 


to the proceedings of the court of 
Ruſſia, with regard to the uſurpa- 


tion of the Crimea. If the Ruſſians 
remain maſters of it, the Porte can- 
not hope to remain in ſecurity for 
the future, and they will always 


have ſome bad defigns to fear. 


Theſe confiderations engaged the 
Porte to ſhew to the Ruſſian envoy 


the deſire they had for the Crimea 
to be eſtabliſhed on its ancient foot- 
mg, and to make a new treaty to 
cement friendſhip between the two 


empires. The envoy anſwered, he 
could not make theſe propoſitions to 


"bis court, and that if be was to do it, 


ir to our frontiers, at the 


and tranquillity eſtabli 
the Ruſſian empire and the Porte, 


made illuſive. 


ſtates, they met a thouſand obſtacles: 
not being able to 20. where they 


he forefaw no good could reſult from 
it. He rejected or eluded' the arti- 
cles which contained our complaints, 
and formally anſwered, that his 


court would not renounce the Cri- 


mea. That for all theſe reaſons, and 
others, either ſecret or public, which 
it is umpoſſible to enumerate, the 
Sublime Porte is oblized to declare 
war, in conſequence of which ſhe has 
publiſhed this manifeſto to the re- 
ſpeQable court of France, to inform 
it of the reſolution ſhe has taken to 
o to war with Ruſſia. The Sub- 
ime Porte ſubmits the motives here- 
in contained to the equity of her 
friends. | 


J 


* 


Manifaſto of the Court of Ruſſia againſ 
| the Sublime ih — Peer, 
burg, Sept. 13th, 1787. 


HE court having received the 
news of the impriſonment of 
M. de Bulgakow, mipiſter at Con- 
ſtantinople, and the declaration of 
war made by the Porte, can no 
longer avoid a rupture, and in con- 
ſequence has publiſhed a manifeſto, 
the tenor of which is as follows : 
The troubles which have in- 
ceſſantly agitated the public repoſe 
d between 


by the peace of inardgi, are too re- 
cent to require recapitulation. Suf. 
fce it to ſay, that ſince the conclu- 
ſion of that peace, unto, the preſent 
moment, the Porte has ſhewn, in 
all her conduct, the moſt manifeſt 


want of faith, and a diſpoſition to 


render the eſſential ſtipulations then 
* Though the court of Ruſſia is 
furniſhed with a multitude of proofs 
of this truth, which ſbe reſerves for 
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lihed btreafter, ſhe will at preſent 
cite the facts, the moſt recent, which 
have brought on the unexpeCted de- 
velopement ſo contrary to the paci- 
ke ſyſtem which ſhe followed moſt 
willingly on all occaſions. She flat- 
tered herſelf to have fixed an im- 
moveable baſis for peace by the 
declaratory convention of Aynaly 
Cavack, concluded in 1799, by the 
commerce, and in particular by the 
tranſaQion reſpecting the Preſquꝰ Iſle 
of the Crimea, the end of which was, 
as then demonſtrated, not to extend 
the frontiers of the empire, but ra- 
ther to terminate the diſorders and 
depredations continually made by 
the people of Preſqu' Iſle, by ſub- 
jecting them to a police which would 
make them reſpect the laws, and 
keep up harmony and good inte]- 
ence with the frontiers of both 
ſtates. Such were the ſincere in- 
tention and views of the court of 
Ruſſia, which ſhe was at great pains 


ud trouble to accompliſh. 


« After having reconciled dif- 
ſerences of ſo delicate and impor- 
tant a nature, every thing ſeemed 


to promiſe a durable peace; but 


affairs were hardly thus happily 
compromiſed and adjuſted, on the 
faith of treaties and engagements 
the moſt ſolemn and facred, when 
the next Turkiſh miniſtry, which 
ſucceeded to that under which 
all theſe negociations had paſſed, 
ſbewed diſpoſitions diametrically 
Contrary to their ſpirit and tenor. 
llt founded pretenfions ſoon aroſe 
TelpeRing the exportation of ſalt, 
vhich had been granted by treaty 
o the inhabitants of Oczakow. 
Nuſian conſuls were denied entrance 
mo ſome places of. their nomina- 
uon; and as if it had been proved 

t objects of this nature could not 
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ſuffice to effect the rupture in vie w 
protection was publicly permitted to 
the invaſions of the Leſgis and Tar- 
tars of Cuban ; the firſt of which 
hoſtilely attacked the ſtates of czar' 
Heraclius, the acknowledged vaſſal 
of the empreſs ; and the laſt pene- 
trated into the frontiers of Ruſſia, 
where they robbed, pillaged, and 
carried off whatever was not de- 
fended by the troops ſtationed in 
thole parts. 5 | 

++ The empreſs, conſtant to her 
plan of moderation: which her hu- 
manity and love of peace made her 
adopt, upon receiving the above ad- 
vices,- contented herſelf with call; 
ing upon the Turkiſh miniſtry to 
reſpect the treaties, and demanding 
in conſequence ſatisſaction for ſuch 
breaches of faith and peace ; but 
all her remonſtrances were fruitleſs, 
and anſwered with arrogance and 
diſreſpect. In the mean time, her 
rinciples remained unaltered. Be- 
ing miſtreſs of her choice of means, 


the till preferred once more the way 


of negociations, and laid open to 
the emperor, her ally, the ſtate of 
her affairs, and accepted the good 
offer of the king of France to me- 
diate between herſelf and the Porte ; 
the made her pretenſions known ts 
them both, and theſe monarchs de- 

clared the juſtice and equity of them. 

In ſhort, to negle& nothing that 
might preſerve ſo valuable a blef- 


ſing as the peace of her people, ſhe 


took occaſion, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Turkiſh ftates, dur- 
ing the memorable journey which ſhe 
had but lately finiſhed, to call her mi- 
niſter at the e and examine him 
touching the differences which had 
ariſen, and the means moſt effica- 
cious for an accommodation of them 
all. In this view, and in full con - 
fidence of the reſpect which the 

v5. Turks 


Turks would ſhew on their part 
for mutual and ſolemn engagements 
then ſubſiſting, the returned her mi- 
niſter to Conftantinople. Upon his 
return he was immediately fum- 
moned to a conference, at which, 
inſtead of the points being reſumed 
which were in agitation before his 
departure, and acquieſcing in the 
demands of Ruſſia, a new turn to 
affairs was given, and pretenſions 
fſtarted, the firſt of which was Con- 
* ary to ſtipulations made by treaty, 
| and the others derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the empreſs, or rather hurt- 
ful to the intereſts of the empire. 

« Atter the Turkiſh miniſtry had 
thus broken through the limits ex- 
preſsly ſtipulated, they thought they 
might then at once take off the 
maſk, and have diſcovered the de- 
fign which, in all probability, was 
long harboured, fince they declared 

to the Ruſſian minifter, that the 
Porte conſidered itſelf bound but by 
the treaty of Kainardgi ; and as the 
ads which followed it were but the 
effect of complaiſance, ſhe did not 
think herſelf obliged to adhere to it 
longer than ſuit 
A term was fized for receiving a 
categorical anſwer from the Ruſſian 
miniſter to the demands and preten- 
ſions communicated to him. The 
miniſter proteſted againſt the injuſ- 
tice, the indecency, and impoſſibi- 


lity, in fo ſhort a time, of comply- 


ing with ſuch a requiſition ; be was 


not heard, not even on the ſubject 


of the complaints ſtated before this 
time, and for which he had de- 
-manded ſatisfaction. All that he 
could obtain was the promiſe of an- 
ther conference, which alſo took 
place, but at which the fame de- 
mands and pretenſions were repeat- 
ed, without adding any thing more 
except the vague promiſe of che ſa- 
„ tiafaction he had demanded. 
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her convenience. 


noble. -Provoked by a conduft Þ 


«© When the news of theſe te 
conferences came to the empreſ, 
ſhe did not abandon herſelf to the 
diſcontent and reſentment which 
were. juſtifiable ; ſhe thought ſhe 
might remain ſpeRatreſs of the a. 
tempt, which a want of delicacy and 
circumſpection, ſufficiently. common 
on the part of the Turkiſh miniſtry, 
had made them hazard ; mean while 
the ſequel has proved that it was 
plan long formed, and going to be 
put immediately in execution. In 
theſe ſentiments her imperial majef 
ty was willing to crown all ber tor- 
mer proofs given of her moderz- 
tion and diſtance in thought from 
the conſequences which ſuch a crit- 
cal ſiiuation of affairs preſaged, by 
ſowe condeſcendance on her part to 
ſome of the pretenſions of the Porte 
and for this purpoſe orders were di- 
patched to priace Potemkin, when 
ſuddenly ſhe learned that the Porte, 
without waiting for the expiration 
of the term fixed by herſelf, had 
fummoned M. de Bulgakow to a 


conference on the 6th (16th) and bot 
after propoſing to him to ſign 1 den 
act by which the treaty of cou-Wl © 
merce and the tranſaRion concerning bis 
Preſqu? Iſle of the Crimea were to be ſen 
annulled, upon his reſuſal peace u ali 
declares to be broken, and himill to ( 
ſent to the caſtle of Seven Towel ey 
where, in deſpite of the rights of * 
nations, he remains 4 priſoner a "Te 
this moment. 7 

« Such a proceeding pieft 10 © 
every reflection that can ariſe on the » 
\ubj.t. The Porte has been wi cnc 
ling to unite pexfidy with the mal ff "ec 
inſulting attack, She omits 0 N u 
thing. to make manifeſt the ſtrong ogy 
defite that has been long felt Þ by 
break a peace, which was 81 ON 
in a manner that was generous rite 


herſelf 


s ſees 
offenſive, the empre obliged 


e was 
mſel 
»wels, 
hes of 
er A 
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obliged unwillingly to take up arms, articles, thoſe points which are ne- 
3s the only means remaining of ceſſary, in a different manner, Every 
maintaining her rights, which ſhe thing not otherwiſe determined ſhall 
has acquired with ſo much loſs of be deemed to ſubſiſt in full force; 
blood, and revenging her wounded and as it is impoſſible to ſpecify each 
dignity. Entirely innocent of all particular caſe, every thing which 
the evils attendant on the war ready ſhall not appear to have been clearly 
to be kindled, ſhe has a right to des determined, either in the preſent 

od upon divine protection and the or former treaties, muſt be ſettled 
uccours of her friends, as alſo upon with equity, upon the ſame princi- 
the prayers of Chriſtians, for her ples as were agreed to be adopted 


triumph in a cauſe of juſtice and 
ſelf-defence.” 7 


* 


— — 2 


Treaty between bis Britannic Majeſty 
and the Landgra ve of Heſſe 5/5 
fened 28th of Sept. 1787. 


E it known to thoſe whom it 


on each fide, for deciding upon mat- 
ters, whether during or ſubſequent 
to the laſt war. 

Art. I. There ſhall therefore be, 
between the king of Great Britain 
and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, a ſtrict 
friendſhip and firm union, ſo that 
the one ſhall conſider the intereſts 


concerns, that the king of of the other as his own, and ſhall | 
Great Britain and the landgrave exert himſelf with good faith to 
of Heſſe Caffe], in conſideration of promote them as far as poſſible, 
the ſtrong ties by which the intereſts and mutually to prevent all trouble 
of their reſpective houſes are united, and injury. | 
and having judged it would contri» Art. II. To which end it is a- 
bute to the mutual advantage of greed, that all the preceding tre- 
both to cement and confirm, by a ties, particularly that of guarantee, 
new treaty of alliance, the connec- ſhall be deemed to be renewed and 
ton which ſubſiſts between them; confirmed, and ſhall be of the ſame 
bis Britannic majeſty, in order to force as if they were herein inferted, 
ſettle the objects relative to ſuch as far as they are not derogatory to 
alliance, has thought proper to lend the preſent treaty. | | 
to Caſſel Sir William Fawcett, K. Art. III. The king of Great Bri- 
leutenant-general of his forces, his tain having deſired, for his ſervice 
miniſter r eee ; and his in Europe, a body of the land- 
ſerene highneſs has appointed on his grave's troops, in caſe the welfare 
part baron Martin Erneſt de Schli- of his dominions ſhould require ſuch 


| Elfen, and baron Frederick de Malmſ- ſuccour: and Ws highnets having 


urg, his miniſter of ſtate. Theſe the ſtrongeſt attachment to his ma- 
miniſters being provided with the jeſty, engages by this article to hold 
receſſary full powers, have agreed in readineſs for that purpoſe, during 
io take, for the baſis of the preſent the ſpace of four years, froni the 
ireaty, the treaties formerly con- day of the ſigning of this treaty, a 
duded between Great Britain and body of 12,000 men, compoſed of 
Heſſe, to adopt ſuch parts of them infantry and cavalry, or chaſſeurs, 
% ſhall be applicable to the preſent officers included; of which 8000 
Rcumſtances, or to adjuſt, by new men ſhall form the firſt, and 2 * 0 


7 
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the ſecond divion. His highneſs 
_ reſerves. the liberty of putting him- 
ſelf at the head of theſe troops; but 
"declares, at the fame time, that if 
"theſe troops ſhould join a more nu- 
merous body of any other power, 
he ſhould conſider hiniſelf, on ſuch 
an event, purely in a military light; 
and far from making any difficulty 
to ſerve under a ſenior general of 
eſtabliſhed reputation, he would with 
pleaſure embrace fo favourable an 
opportunity of gaining farther know - 
ledge, under ſuch aulpices, in a 
_ Profeſſion to which he is warmly al- 
tached. 


The firſt diviſion, conſiſting of 


$000 men, ſhall be entirely com- 
poſed of. infantry, with its field 
pieces, and two companies of foot 
chaſſeurs; but his mott ſerene high- 
neſs may join to theſe, if he thinks 
fir, above the 8000 men, ſuch a 
number of cavalry, not exceeding 
100, as may be fit for immediate 
ſervice. This corps of 4 2,000 ſhall 


de completely equipped, and pro- 


uvided with tents and all neceſſary 

camp equipage. In a word, it ſhall 

de put upon the beſt footing poſſi- 
ble, and none admitted but inen fit 

ſeor actual ſervice, and acknowledged 
as ſuch by his Britannic majeſty's 
commiſſary. 

The firſt diviſion ſhall be ready 
to march at the end of four weeks 
aſter the requiſition for its march 
mall have been made, or ſooner if 


poſſible, and the ſecond diviſion in 


; weeks, if prafticable. This body 
of troops ſhall not be ſeparated, un- 
_ * els the operations of war ſhould re- 
quire it, but ſhall remain under the 

direction of ihe Heſſian chief, ſub- 
ject to the tuperior orders of the 
general having the ſupreme com- 
mand of the whole army. And the 
ſecond diviſion ſhall ſerve only in 


thoſe places where the firſt may be ſ 
ſtationed, provided the plan of ope- 53 
ration will admit of it. f 

Art. IV. Each battalion of infan- Wi be 
try ſhall be provided with two feld t 


pieces, together with the compli- pe 
ment of officers, gunners, and other re. 
neceſſary attiral attached thereto, pr 
Art. V. In order to defray tle by 
expences which ſhall be incurred in 1 
raiſing the ſame, the king of Grea ee 
Britain engages to pay for each re 
trooper or dragoon, completely am- de 
ed, mounted, and equipped, 80 Ban- th 
co crowns ; and for each foot ſoldier, bot 
30 Banco crowns, within thirteen tre 
days after the requiſition to march ful 
ſhall have been made. As to the 0 
levy money for the ſecond diviſion, tr 
one moiety ſhall be paid on the re- thi 
quiſition for marching, and the other WW 1y; 
on the day of marching. The levy the 
money to be paid for the fame de- in 
ſcription of wen that were allowed m 
in former treaties. | 5 
Art. VI. Beſides what is ſtipu- & 
lated in the preceding article, the 6 
king of Great Britain engages t0 an 
pay, during the four years this tres in 
ty continues, an annua] ſubſidy, in far 
the manner following, viz. The ſub- for 
fidy ſhall commence on the day of the 
ſigning the treaty, and be continued the 
to the time when the requifition for is 
putting the corps in readinels 10 tro 
mach ſhall be made, at the rate of the 
150,000 Banco crowns per annum, tha 
the crown to be computed at four if 1 
ſhillings and nine pence three fal- N 
things Engliſh money. From tbe fl 
time of making the faid requiſition foo 
to the day when the whole colp, tro 
as well cavalry as infantry, ſhall tha 
be in the pay of Great Britain, the ſen 


ſubſidy ſhall be augmented. and paid | 
at the rate of 450,000 Bancocrown ple 


and during the whole time that tbe . n 


ſaid corps ſha!l be actually —— 
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majeſty's pay, the landgrave ſhall 
receive an annual fubſidy of 225,000 
Banco crowns. When the ſaid troo 


be again augmented and continued 
at the rate of 450,000 Banco crowns 
per annum, from the day of their 
return, being according to the ſame 
proportion and rule as were fixed 
by the ſixth article of the treaty of 
1755. Ang the payment of theſe 
ect ubſidies ſhall be made 
regularly by the quarter, without 
deduction, into the military cheſt of 
the ſerene landgrave ; and 1n caſe 
both parties agree that this body of 
troops ſhould exceed 12,000, the 
ſubſidy ſhall be augmented in pro- 
ortion, unleſs otherwiſe ſettled. 

is majeſty will alſo continue. to 
this corps the pay and other emo- 
luments for the reſidue of the month 
they repaſs the frontiers of Heſſe, 
and actually arrive within the do- 


- minions of his highneſs. 


Art. VII. With reſpect to the pa 
and ſubſiſtence of the troops, whilt 
in the pay of Great Britain, it is 
agreed, that ſo long as they ſerve 
in Germany, they ſhall enjoy the 
lame advantages as his majeſty al- 
lows his German troops. During 
the time they may be employed in 
the Low Countries, they fhal! be 
treated on the footing of Dutch 
troops, provided, that in both caſes 
their pay ſhall not be inferior to 
that allowed in former wars; and 
if they ſhould be required to ſerve 


ſhall not only be put upon the ſame 


footing with the Britiſh national 


troops, but his ſerene bighneſs hopes, 
that in caſe Britiſh troops ſhould be 
ſent to the continent, and ſerve 


wich Heſſians, his majeſty will be 
ee, that the latter 
ay be treat as the former, with 


pleaſed to 


this treaty, in order to employ them 
where he may think proper (p! 
4 


x 
regard to pay, as well as other mat- 
ters; the more fo, as his ſerene 


| highneſs has conſented to receive a 
ſhall be ſent back, the ſubſidy ſhall. 


more moderate ſubſidy than was 
paid on former occaſions ſince the 
year 1726. Theſe allowances, if 
granted, to be paid without deduc- 
tion, in order that the diſtribution 
may be made to the troops. | 

Art. VIII. In caſe any of the re- 


giments or companies ſhould be 


ruined or deſtroyed, in the whole 
or part, or any pieces of artillery- 
or other effects te taken by the 
enemy, his majeſty will defray the 
expence of recruiting and remount- 


ing the ſame, as well as of making 


good the ſame in order that they may 
again be completed and rendered bt 
for ſervice. The recruits raiſed ſhall ' 
be regulated upon the footing of 
thoſe furniſhed in 1702, to the end 
that the whole corps may always be 
kept up. The. recruits annually 
required, ſhall be delivered to the 
Engliſh. commiſſary, at ſuch time 
and place as his majeſty ſhall ap- 
int. | | 


Art. IX. Tr will depend on his 


Britannic majeſty to retain this bod) 


of troops in his ſervice the whole of 


* 


vided it be not on board his 


or beyond ſea) except for the de- 


fence of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and, Ireland. And when 


the king of Great Britain ſha} be 
erve 28 to ſend back the ſaid troops, 
in Great Britain or lreland, they 


e ſhall give three months previous 
notice thereof to bis ſerene high- 
neſs, and cauſe one month's pay to 
be remitted to him, providing them 
with the neceſſary means of trani- 
port, gratis. „ . 

Art. X. In caſe the landgrave 
ſhould be attacked or diſturbed in 
the poſſeſſion of his dominions, his 

e | Britannic 


4 5 
. 


an 
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Biitannic majeſty . promiſes and en- 


gages to ſend back to him, if re- 


quired, the ſaid troops, allowing 


them one month's pay, and furniſh- 
ing them, gratis, with the means of 


as likewiſe to give him 


tranf] t; 
all ich  forcour in troops -as the 


Att. XI. In order to render this 
alliance more no to ſupply their places. 
doubt may be entertained, by the Aft, J 
| | | j g fied by the high contracting par. 

cours, by virtue of this treaty, it is A 
agreed, that it ſhall be deemed ſuf- 


I 


ma 
and advantageous _ peace. If it 


—— 


exigency of the caſe may require, 
which aſſiſtance ſhall be continued 


* to him till he ſhall have obtained 


full . ſecurity and due ſatisfaction; 
and the landgrave on his part alſo 
promiſes, that in caſe the king of 
Great, Britain ſhall be attacked or 
d ifurbed in his dominions, he will 
afford him in like manner all the 
aid which may be in his power, 
which ſhall be continued until his 
jeſty ſhall have obtained a good 
ſhould. pen, in conſequence of 
the pre bg troubles, . that a war 
ſhould be kindled in Germany, and 
become general, his ;Britannic ma- 
jcſty promiſes, as far as poſſible, to 
provide. ſor the ſecurity of his do- 
nünions, and to direct the militar 


operations of his armies, as far as 


cicumſtances may . permit, : in ſuch 


a manner as to cover and. ſpare. the 


territories of bis bighneſs as far as 
344 /w  \ 11 E g#! n 22 
may be, If, however, notwith- 


* 


2 . e's ts AA FL nd 
ſanding” the eee s which may 


this effect, the terri- 
oft lerene highneis 


tories of his m 


Thould fuffer an jnvaſion on account 


of this alliance, his- Britannic ma- 


kfly will. endeavour to procure an 
. 1 i J ; w 27.4 # 'T 7 0 


demnihcation, proportionable to 
the loſs oceaſioned thereby, _ 


; 


perfect, and that no 


parties of the certainty of theſe ſuc- 


| ficient, that either of the parties be 
actually attacked by force of arms, 


vereign's conſent. 


for thoſe wanting to be rp 
on the other hand, the pay for tl 
who may be wanting to complete 
e pe Shady! 6d, Hot 
Thall-not be ſtopped, but is to be 
advanced to dhe full eſtabliſhment 
| of "the corps; and inſtead of the 


without having previouſly employed 
open force againſt the affailant. 
Art. XII. The fick belonging to 
the Heſſian corps, ſhall remain un- 
der the care of their ſurgeons, ſub- 
jeR to the orders of the general 
commanding the corps of that na- 
tion, and ſhall bave the fame allow- 
ances as his majeſty grants to his 
own troops. | 
Art. XIII. All Heſſian deſerters 
ſhall be faithſully delivered up, 
wherever they may be found, in the 
places dependant on his Britannic 
majeſty, and all poſſible care ſhall 
be taken that no perſon ſhall be 


permitted to eftablith hiaſelf in his 


majeſty's dominions, without his ſo- 

Art. XIV. The raiſing of recruits 
in Germany having become mote 
expenſive than formerly, and ſome 
difficulties having ariſen relative to 


the vacant pay, | which is to be re- 


garded as the fund for , defraying 
the expence of recruiting; it is a- 
greed, that in the ſpring review of 
his niajeſty's commiſſary, the corps 


ſhall either be complete. or the pay 


— 
9 


or thoſe 


um formerly allowed for each re- 
cruit, to replace one killed or thee 


. wounded, it is agreed, that 12 Ban. 
co crowus per head ſhall by allowed 


for every . recruit that all be raiſed 


Art. XV. This treaty to be rati- 


ties, and the ratification. exchange 
as ſoon as poſſible. * 
In witoels whereof, we the; under. 
ſigned, being furotthed with full 
. | powers, 


— 


4 
1 
WW 
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powers, have Figned the preſent An act to enable the lord bigh 


treaty, and have cauſed our ſeals 
to be ſet thereto. Fe 


Done at Caſſel, the 28 h of Sep- 


tember 1787. | 
Witttam Fawcett, (L S.) 
Matrix ErntsT nz SCHLI- 
VEN; , 99 
FazperICK; Baron de Malmſ- 
bourg, (L. S.) : 


Buds of the principal A@s of Parlia- 
ment paſſed in the Year 1787. 


N act to render more effec- 


tual the laws now in being 

for the ſuppreſſion of unlawful” lot- 
leres. | | | 

An act to enable his majeſty to 
eſtabliſh a court of criminal fudica- 
tire on the eaſtern coaſt of New 
Sub Wales, and for the regulation 
of his ma jeſty's marine forces while 
fre theres; 22h SE as 340 

An act to continue the laws now 
force for regulating the trade 
between che ſubjeQs of his majeſty's 
dominions, and the inhabitants of 
the territories belonging to the 
United States of America, and to 
tender the 

elfectual. | 

An act for repealing the ſeveral 
duties of cuſtoms and exciſe, and 
panting other duties in lieu there- 
0, and for applying the ſaid duties, 
together with other duties compoſin 


the public revenue; for permitting | 


the importation of certain goods, 
wares, and merchandize, the pro- 

or manufacture of the European 
®ninions of the French king, into 
dis kingdom; and for applying 
Wan unclaimed monies, remain- 
ub in the exchequer, for the pay- 
nent of annuities on lives. and to 
ile reduQtion of the national debt. 


proviſions thereof more 
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treaſurer, of commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, for the time being, to let 


to farm the duties granted by an 


act, made in the 25th year of the 


preſent reign, on horſes let. to hire 


for travelling poſt, and by time, to 
ſuch perſons as ſhould be willing to 


contract for the ſame. 


An act for allowing the importa- 
tion and exportation of certain goods, 


wares, and merchandize, in the ports 


of King ſion, Savannah la Mar, Mon- 
tego Bay, and Santa Lucea, in the 
and of Jamaica; in the port of 
Saint George, in the iſland of Gre- 
nada; in- the port of Roſeau, in 
the iſland of Dominica ; and in the 
port of Naſſau, in the illand of 
New Providence, one of the Bahama 
iſlands, under certain regulation 
and feftriQtions. _ | r 

An act for laying additional du- 


ties upon licences to be taken out 


by perſons dealing by retail in ſpi- 
rituous liquors. Ye} Hl 
An act for making further pro- 
viſions in regard to ſuch veſſels as 


are particularly defcribed in an act, 
made in the twenty-fourth year of the |. 
reign of his preſent majeſty, for the | 
more effectual 


revention of ſmug 
Zling in this kingdom, and for e 


tending the ſaid act to other veſſels | | | 
and boats not particularly deſcribed + 
therein; for taking off the duties 


on flaſks in which wine or oil is im- 
ported ; for laying an additional 
duty on foreign geneva imported 
for taking off the duty on ebony, 
the growth of Africa, imported into 
this kingdom ; and for amending 


of cuſtoms. © my SN 
An act for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners further to enquire into the 
fees, gratuities, perquiſites, and 
emoluments, which are, or have 
| been 


3 — 1 


ſeveral laws relative to the revenue _ 


ſaid offices, 


vexatious ſuits in 
courts. 5 


— 


public offices therein mentioned; to 
examine into any abuſes which may 
exiſt in the ſame, and to report ſuch 


obſervations as ſhall occur to them, 


for the better conducting and ma- 
naging the buſineſs tranſaQted in the 
An aQ for further regulating the 
trade and buſineſs of pawnbrokers. 
An act for appointing commiſ- 


ſioners further to enquire into the 


loſſes and ſervices of all ſuch per- 
ſons who have ſuffered in their 


rights, properties, and profeſſions, 


during the late unhappy diſſenſions 
in America, in conſequence of their 
loyalty to his majeſty, and attach- 
ment to the Britiſh govern: nent. 


An act for allowing further time 


for inrolment of deeds and wills 
made by papiſts, and for the relief 
of, purchaſers, . 


An act 10 prevent frivolous. and 
eccleſiaſtical 


fo 4 


not publiſh. it without due experi- 
ence; but that having, by his ſove- 
reign, authority, mitigated. all pu- 
niſhments. for, the twenty , years he 
has reigned, he has found that crimes, 


- inſtead of increaſing, have remark- 


ably diminiſhed ; the leſs very rare- 
ly happening, the greater being to- 


tally unheard of. It proceeds to 
aboliſh all capital puniſhments ; 
branding, ſtrappado, and all puniſh- 
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been lately, received in the ſeveral 


ments that mutilate; torture; con- 
fiſcation of goods, and forfeiture of 
eſlates; and, finally, treaſons of 
every kind, equalling them to crimes 
againſt individuals. It then pro- 
portions the following punithments 
to the nature of the crimes: trifling 
fines, in no caſe exceeding 300 
crowns ; private whipping ; impri- 
ſonment, never to exceed a twelye- 
month; baniſhment to a lefs or 
22 diſtance; pillory withoui 

niſhment ; pillory with baniſh- 
ment; public whipping ; public 
whipping on an aſs: for the wo- 
men, confinement in the houſe of 
correction from one year upwards; 
if for life, the ſubſtitute for death 
the criminal to have a different dreſs, 
on which are to be ſewed the words 
ultimo ſupplizio : for the men, con- 
demnation to the public works, as 
in the mines in the iſle ef Elbo, the 
ſcoop-boats of Leghorn, &c. from 
three years upwards; if for life, 2 
different dreis like that for the wo- 
men. and beſides a ring to the leg, 
a double chain, naked feet, and the 
employment of the moſt fatiguing 
kind. Beſides the trials are ſimpli- 


tine. ee tr 3 fied ; the priſoner has many advan- 
TN the preamble of the edict it is 
I fet forth, that the legiſlature does 


tages he had not before; the fte. 
quency of oaths is diminiſhed, al 
evidence, being to be given without, 
except on the priſoner's requiring 
an oath to be adminiſtered to any 
ſuſpected witneſs, when it is to be 
performed in a ſolemn manner. 
And even the few fines that are to 
be levied are not to go to the trea- 


ſury, but to make a fund for the 


indemnification of thoſe who have 
ſuffered by inſolvent or fugitive 
criminals. . eek 
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Prirait of Frederic the Second, late 
King of Pruſſia, when Prince Royal; 


by M. De Suhm, April ad, 1740. 
From the Familiar Gorre pondence 
of Frederic the Second with that 
Gentleman. 


TN H E honour I have. had of 
1. frequently making my court 
to the prince royal of Pruſſia, and 
of having had reaſon to flatter my- 
ſelf with that of his good - graces, 
nay have given me ſome juſt ideas 
g this prince's manner of think- 
ing: but I am very,cautious in un- 
dertaking to draw his portrait, in 
which ] have reaſon to think but 
Were he not 
born a great prince, his ſituation 


and misfortunes would have taught 


him to diſſimulate; and it is by 
this that perſons: have been hither- 
to deceived, wbo upon a word 
bare hazarded judgments on the 


character of a prince, who never 


ſpeaks without reflection, and ſays 
bothing but what be means to ſay. 
To avoid this fault, I will ſpeak 
but in general terms, of a charac- 


tr which at preſent may be looked 


on as impenetrable, and to proceed 
with certainty... I will content my- 
ſelf with ſpeaking of the qualities I 
hate remarked in kim, and which 
ae founded upon the ſentiments I 
tare conſtantly heard-him profeſs. 
Vor. XXIX. e ood 
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I. believe his greateſt paſſion is 
that of fame, which he makes to 
conſiſt in always acting confortnably = 
to ſtrit reaſon, in carefully diveſt» 
ing the mind of all prejudices, and 
as much as poſſible in never ſuffering 
them to enter it. Sona How 
_ He is not to be ſhaken in his re- 
ſolutions, when he has taken them 
after mature reflection ; and he has 
given proofs of his firmneſs and 
elevation of mind, on the melan- 
choly occaſions he has had to exer- 
ciſe them, and in which he never 
abandoned himſelf for a moment. 
He is good, generous, and liberal; 
ſenſible and compaſſionate to the 
misfortunes of others, and holds in- 
juſtice in horror. . 
In his early youth, I remarked 
that he was fond of expoſing th 
defects and ridiculous manners of 
others. I have found him quite 
changed from this, and he is now _ ;; 
the firſt to blame thoſe. of ſuch a © 
diſpoſition,; he deteſts calumny and 
calumniators above every thing. 
1] will not enter into a greater 
detail of the good qualities of this 
prince, who ſeriouſly endeavours to 
acquire them all; which induced 
me to ſay to him one day, that he 
opoſed to himſelf an end to which 
= would never attain, viz., perfec> 
tion; he anſwered me, that * it 
was like the philoſopher's ſtone, and 
es OE _.. thoſe 


s 4 "AN \ 
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leave me no ful icion 


a took 
* 


the lines of Philipſburgh, ood 
| 1 . number of troo 
| on his return by a thin 


2 


thoſe who ſought for it, were re- 
warded for their pains by finding 
many good - ngs in the way; _ 
= to add, t 


2 


he poſſeſſed, he would always be a 


great king; he replied, © he ſhould 


be very ſorry ever to change his 
manner of thinking; but that this 
did not yer prove what I had ſaid,” 
and modeſt finithed by quating 


to me the fo ollowing ve from Vot- 


rg * & «Y 3 77s a | 
weben an ſecond, mar- 6 ai ve 
au , par » warts 


wo us 
} on 4 

neo Fe Au T 
eigene; on he final 1 * f 
hi, "having: previouſly ſhewn ſome 
in wietude about What 1 bad re- 
marked, that à certain perſon of 


0 


diſtinction was no longer in, his 


god” 
Peet 


| 2 55 him at 'a diſtance from his 
e 


ces, he wiſhed to tell me 
ſons which had induced him 


rſon gra ciouſly adding, that 'he 


his detail; in order to 


on the ſoli- 
dity of his friendthip.” 


it bas remarked on the 
Rhine, that this prince has much 
F. valour. On one occafion among 


others, hen he went to reconnonre 


the cannon of the lines in- 
eln accompanied him, and 


| ſhattered! feveral trees by bis ſide, 


without bis borſe's going, on ab 
count of it, out of his pace, or 
the hand which held the bridle be- 
traying in him the leaſt extraordi- 
nary emotion. Thoſe who obſerved 


this, remarked on the contrary, 
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one day, 


1787. 
that he continued to ſpeak with | 


great tranquillity to ſome * 
officers who accompanied him, and 


men ied his countenancy in 1 
t of d danger, e 


U yet by an portico rn 
liariſing bimſelf. I learned this 
anecdote from the —— de Litch- 
tenſtein. 

I will not ſpeak of his mind; it 
is well known he has adorned it by 
reading ad continaed reflection. 
This is what makes him love con- 
verfation, into Which Re never in- 
troduces public affairs, which he 


looks upon as matters which do no! 


yet concern him. Thoſe, who, have 
attributed to him diſpoſitions of 
hatred. 22 Friendſhip fof certain. n- 
tereſts of princes, have certainly 
founded tlic EonjeRtures upon vain 
ances, from which they have 
drawn ſalſe conclufions. f he 
ſpeaks in à friendly manner of 2 
prince, they concſude from this, 
that he would arm tor his intetelts, 
if he could do it But this is an 
argument very ſubj ect to caution, 
with reſpect 10 u Race who never 
acts from 8 ut will be guid- 
ed by reaſon. i He told me even 
„that being*a king, he 
__ he could make war 2gainit 
a prince for wham he ſhould have 
the greateſt eQion ; and that he 
could enter into the cloſeſt alliance 
with another whom he did not like 


FI at all.“ ol. 


As to the judgment of the prince 
royal, it is ſo nuch the more juſt, 


as he never concludes baſtily, un- 
leſs he can immediately 


ive à rea- 
ſon for ſo doing. To give a flight 
inſtance of this, T remember jour | 
at ſupper with the field marſha 

Grumhanw, where the prince Eugene, 
who died on the Rhine, was ſpoken 


of; the queſtion whether this prince 
would 


gur iy reſidence here at Poterſ- 


| * 


would' in time have poſſeſſed great 
qualities and have become a great 
man, was agitated? The prince 
toyal decided to the contrary; be- 
cauſe, ſaid he, he would never have 
known how to make a friend, who 
would have dared to tell him the 
What I have faid, will, I ima- 
zine, be \ſufficient to give ſuch a 
knowledge of this prince, as I 
hare of him; and although this 
portrait may reſemble an eulogium, 
Jean aſſure the public, that neither 
the affection which I have had for 
tue prince from his infancy, nor the 
benevolence with which he has at 
all times honoured me, and of which 
be has not ceaſed to ſhew the marks 


and that he will one day verify what 
| tave attributed to hi. 
'T thetefore conclude, that great 
ud goed things may be done with 
him, if they be properly under- 
aten; and that as bad ones will be 
the reſult of an improper method of 
proceeding. 988 


have been able to blind we, 


2101 


Ky ale rel nr 
The folltwing Anecdotes and Remarks 
an the Charadler of the late King of 
- Pruflia, avhen at an atvanced Period 
| of bis iſe, are extracted from Travels 
 thraugh Germany, by / the Baron 
ieſbeck, and tranſlated from the 
Getmap, by the Re. Mr. Maty. 
Was three days at Potfdam. 
1 This city has ftill finer houſes 
mit than thoſe at Berlin; but, like 
theſe, they are inhabited only by 
berſons of the lower and middling 
anks;- The fituation of the town 
ws much extolled to me, and for 
a country. with ſo much ſameneſs in 
it 23 Brandenburg has, it may paſs 
for a fine one: neither, however, 


Italian, Who having 


the buildings nor the ſitustion wei e 


the chief objects of my viſit here; 


what I came ſor was to ſee the king, 
who bas for ſo many years been the 
god of the Pariſian idolatry, the 


wonder of all Europe, the maſter . 


and terror of his foes, and, in ſhort, 


who throughout all the neighbouring 


ſtates is called The King par exce/- 
lence. | I was told that I might very 
eaſily be preſented to him, but I 
have always thought it à great 
piece of 1mpertinence. to think ſo 
lightly of the, leiſure of a mighty 
monarch, as to introduce yourſelf to 
him without the ſmalleſt pretenſion. 
twice on horſeback on the parade, 
where, how ver, he is not ſo regu- 
lar an attendant as formerly... 
All the prints I haye hitherto ſeen 


, 


of him are only half lengths : but 


there are many copies of a very 


goed pris, in which he is drawn; 


at ful lengths, You may fee one 


of theſe at Madam S—'s, at Paris, 
and they are ſo common here, that 
ou meet with them in ſeveral inns, 
The original. was painted by an 
an, V | en extremely 
fortunate in hitting off the likeneſs, 


L had the good-fortune. to ſee hin- 


1 


the king ſuffered copies of the bio- 


ture to be taken by 
maſters here, and made preſents of 
them to ſeveral German 
and thus the copies have become 
common. Heavily as the hand of 
age now ſeems to lie on this im- 


mortal man, the very ſtrong like - 
neſs of the face ſtill, remains. The 


King of Pruſſia is hardly of the 
middling fize, but ſtrong built and 
thick ſet. - / 


bent, and his head ſhakes, but bis 
eyes are ſtiſl piercing, and roll 
about when he is obſerving. Peace, 
order, reſolution, and earneſtneſ⸗ 
are * upon his face, There 

D 2 * 


many good 


i 
I inces, "= 


is body is now. much 


Y 
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is likewiſe that particular look about 
him, which is common to all great 


perſonages, and which 1 ſhould call 


indifference to all that ſurrounds 


him; were it not that you ſee evi - 


dently, that he takes an uncommon 


interest in the things which he con- 


_ © celves eſpecially to belong to his 
province. The editor of Me en 
differents Pays de Europe, Mr. Pi- 


ti. Jays, that every thing at Berlin 
and Potſdam is carried on in ſilence, 


and that nothing can be known 
either of the king's private life, 


or of his public affairs. There is 


an univerſal opinion of the kind 


elieve” ſome Engliſhmen, e 


e out about this court : if you will 
4 | fpeciall 

Mr. Wraxall,” t + ge which 
animates the Pruſſian monarchy, js 
a man-hating, ligbt-Hunning ge- 


mus, who in imperceptible dark- 


noels ſtrixes conſtanlly at the eftates 
cf the ſubjects and lays ſnares for 
teh it is impoſſible to form a 


falſer judgment of the king. | Mr. 


Pilati) ho contradicts himſelf in 


more places than one, ſays in ano- 


der part of bis letters, that the 
Mag's hours are ſo regularly diſ- 


| tributedFthat at anf tie you may 
know hat he is then gue In- 


"mY deed the true cauſe why ſo little is 
0 de faid- of the king's 1 life, 
ö the great fimplicity'an 


and regularity 
of it!” Here is no miniſter to enter 
into intrigues with, to tuin a man 
of honour” Who ſtands in his way; 


nd ntiſtreſs whoſe humour a man 


mult Rudy to get the favourable 
minute to obtain a right, or have 


fuſtice done him for an injury, or 


of whoſe adventures he muſt keep 
a regiſter, to revenge himſelf on 
her ' by -bon-mots, epigrams, and 
snecdotes ; —no queen to puzzle 
und perplex the court every morn- 
zug with the very great problem 


* 


whether ſhe has Nept with her huſ. 
band or not, whether ſhe is breed. 
ing or not, and whether the faſhion 
will not undergo ſome revolution, 


commanded hy her majeſty, in the 


courſe of the enſuing week. The 
pres and princeſſes of the blood 
ave neither diſputes for precedency 
to ſettle, nor cabals to contriye, nor 
large play debts to diſcharge, nor 
any of the mighty buſineſſes which 
are the daily ' occupations: of other 
courts to diſpatch ; the king nej- 
ther hunts nor goes to ball or 
theatres (a few operas only  except- 
ed); he has no occaſion to adviſe 
with a miniſter of finance, how, or 
from what funds the miſtreſs's new 
dreſs, or her new houſe, or her new 
garden, or her journey to- ſhall be 


paid ; — nothing is undertaken here 


11 


r which the money is not ready. 
he king of Pruſſia has neither 
favourite, nor con ſeſſor, nor court 


fool, (who, mutatis mutandis, is (till 


in 8 credit in the other courts 
of Germany, and whoſe parts the 
confeſſor meſtly . 
Under chef. circumſtances the 
court anecdotes of the — muſt 
neceffarily be very few ; but yet 
the king gives himſelf. ſo little trou- 
ble to be concealed, that as the 
Eoglſhman,* Moore, obſerves, it is 
no difficult matter to arrive at his 
bed- chamber unperceived : he 1s 
ſurrounded neither by a guard or 
a ſwarm of ſootmen and walets de 
chambre ; he often walks alone in 
the gardens. of Sans-Soucy, und 
wherever he is, except at a review, 
no man is kept at a dittance. 
It is owing to the ſame ſimplicity 
and 9 which obtains in his pfi- 
vate life, that the operations 
king of Pruſſia ; government make 
ſo pos noiſe. Whoever conſiders 
his adminiſtration as myſterious, - 
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lis dealings as eſtabliſhed in in- 


trigue, falls into the error fo com- 


mon to all us mortals, of thinking 
| without obſerving, that the very 


there is intrigue wherever there is 
ſimplicity 3 hence it is, that we do 
not ſee the truth that is under our 

« The moſt brilliant æra of the 
king's government, in his own eyes, 
is that which is diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome uſeful improvement in agri- 
culture. I was told an anecdote 


which does him more honour than 


the empire of China derives from 
opening oe ground with a golden 
leh. here is a privy-counſel- 
for bere of the name © Brenten- 
boff, a man who, born without 
a penny, had made himfelf worth 
millions by his induſtry. This 
entleman, ſome 


ears ſince, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his improve- 
ments in agriculture. Amongſt 
other, things, he ſent for rye from 
Archangel, which ſucceeded ſo well, 
that by degrees they begged his 
ſeeds all Tak Pomerania, Si- 
leſia, Brandenburgh, and Pruſſia ; 
and the country gained conſiderable 
ſums, which before uſed to be paid 
to the Poles and Ruſſians for this 
commodity, In conſequence , of 
this, whenever Mr. Brenkenhoff has 
any thing to aſk of the kiog for 
himſelf or the province, he always 
couches his requeſt in the following 
manner : * Had not I brought rye 
* from Archangel, your majeſty and 
your ſubjects would have been 
* without ſo many thouſands you 
now poſſeſs; it is therefore fit 


and proper that you likewiſe grant 


me my requeſt. The king not 
only makes it a rule never to deny 
him any thing he aſks, but bas often 
kid, '* Brenkenhoff is the moſt ex- 
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great talent of letting himſelf down 


* raordinary man born in this 


country under m adminiſtration, 
and I am proud of him. ü 
* cannot ſend away this letter g 


way in which the king exerciſes the 
functions of his government, is a 
plain proof of his not having any 
ſecret or myſterious views with 
2 to any of his ſubjects. A 
deſpot. who is not to be confined by 
any regard to rectitude and juſtice, 
who is always diſtinguiſhing be- 
twixt his own advantage and the 
utility of the whole, and who wants 
to cheat his a of without their ob- 
ſerving it, muſt have either fools 
for his miniſters, whom he may 
cheat as be does the people, or he 
muſt have a favourite, whom he can 
make uſe of for his myſterious pur- 
poſes. Neither of theſe is the caſe 
with the king of Pruſſia. His mi- 
niſters and counſellors are all of 
them the moſt enlightened patriots ; 
and many of them would make a 
figure as men of letters, if they 
had time, or would give themſelves 
the trouble of writing. With re- 
gard to a favourite, the very name 
is unknown in this country. - Vole 
taire, the marquis D'Argens, Alga - 
rotti, * cilius, and Baſtiani, 
were only the companions of idle 
hours, and knew lets of the govern- 
ment than any body, as Voltaire 
has often proved by his bon mots. 
Thoſe beaux eſprits were obliged to 
keep within their proper ſphere, and 
never could bring the king to. be 
familiar with them, how litile fo- 
ever he made them feel the differ- 
* of rank in the ordinary affairs of 
e. pag e as 
The king poſſeſſes the rare and 


at 
by * 


Gs 


fo every man, without forgetting 
himſelf in the leaſt. His, reader 
8 | and 


5 
f and ſecretary dare not bring him 
eicher complaint or petition. | oP 


miliarity with all forts of peo 
"ſhould lead him into Mes 
ſecretary, who paſſes ſo _ 
of every day with him in private, 
muſt lay all the buſineſs to be done 
before him in form. ö 
are the only perſons he reſers to; 
they are the executors of bis will. 
It has been frequently obſerved, 
that no king _ the face of the 
earth is fo well ſerved as the king 
of Pruſſia, though there is none 
Who pays his ſervants fo ill. But 
_ theſe good ſervants are not to be 
procured by mere feverity ; they 


muſt have obſerved, that the king 


far- excels them in underftanding, 
and that he himſelf ſtrictly adheres 


to the rules of juſtice and equity, 


which he lays down for the conduct 

of others. Had they diſcovered a 
weak fide, either in the head or 
heart of the monarch, there would 
have been an end of their good 
ſervices.- It is only to his extreme 
- impartiality, his juſtice, and bis ſupe- 
| rior” underſtanding, that we muſt 
© aſcribe the activity and order in the 
Pruſſian courts of juſtice, No prince 
of the blood has the figtiteſ ad- 
vantage over a farmer in a law-fuit, 
When a diſpute happens with a ſub- 
- jeQ upon any part of the domain 
or crown lands, there is no judge 
who dares have à leaning towards 

- the king's' fide ; on the contrary, 
in this caſe, they are ordered to 
have d leaning againſt him. The 
ſame averſion 10. deſpotiſm leads 
him to make it no ſecret, that he 
does not think the kings of . the 
| earth-plage® here , pode of it, 
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king appears to be exceedin 
Hefe ef bir el, and. © four g 


| "left bis daily (converſation and fa- 


s miniſters 


I can affirm, with a degree of fi 


and vicegerents of the Almighty. 
Te looks upon the royal dignity 
as a ſtation, which, like that of 3 
encral, and many others, has been 
eſtabliſhed through human diſpo- 
ſitions, and to which, in conſequence 


of theſe diſpoſitions, birth alone 


gives a title. He, makes as little 
uſe of religion as he does of poli 
tics, to blind his R 
up his authority by faith and opi- 
nion. The conſcionſpeſs that he is 
capable of no injuſtice or act of 
| poteer, can alone ſet him above this 
Hachlavelian policy. To conclude 
my theſis, that the king is nothing 
leſs than a deſpot, I muſt obſerve, 


that he has no over-bearing paſſion ; 


fame is by no means his purſuit; 
he deſpiſes all the applauſe of men 
from his heart. The great phyſiog- 
nomiſt, Lavater, muſt have —_ 
ed in his countenance, that 7 de- 
ſpiſes man himſelf ; at leaſt I thi 


cient confidence, that the king a 

pears leſs in no man's eyes than he 
does in his own. Flatterers have 
very little to expect from him; and 
thoſe who have written 2 him 
with. he greateſt bitterneſs, may be 
aſſured that he has no gall againſt 
them. The Abbe Raypal, who is 


at preſent here, is a ſure proof of 


this. There is no place in the world 
in which there is les noiſe made 
about the king's actions than there 
is at Berlio. None of the nevf, 
papers of, the country ſay, a, word 
about them ;z and there would not 
have been à word ſaid about them 
at all, if ſome patriots of other 
countries had not taken it into their 
heads of late to blow the trumpet 
ef fame, NN their par 
did any thing that was nat paipal 

abſurd or impertinent. Thel fo 
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ſome panegyriſts ſtirred up ſome 
Pruſſian patriors, who love their 
king, to ſhew the world, that Fre- 
dencc, who is ſo unknown to moſt 
uangers, does more in filence than 
half a dozen other demi-gods of the 
earth put together. The world was 
aſtoniſhed —_— it learned, —_— 

| the king had diſtributed. 
Fe tions — bis ſub- 
xcts, and the writers of newſpapers 
took it very ill that he had done 
this without their knowledge. It 
was not till within theſe few years 
that we knew that the land tax in 
the Pruſſian dominions is never 
aliered, though this ſyſtem is as old 


zs the time of the king's coming to 


the erow n. Long before the philoſo- 
phers of the laſt twenty-five years, 
(for, till within theſe laſt five and 
twenty years, there has been no 


_ philsſophy) began to declaim again} 


capital - puniſhments, the torture, 


and the duration of law-ſuits, all 


theſe things had been bantſhed out 
of the Pruſſian dominions, without 
any ſcribbler taking the trouble to 
ing a Te Deus: about it (Beccaria' 
bimſelf makes this obſervation). 
Avarice is as little the king's weak 
ide as the love of fame. Nobody 
gives more willingly than he does, 
when he ſees that the money is 
likely-to be made good uſe of. He 
bas money in his head, and not in 
his heart; and œconomy is one of 
ibe firſt virtues of a governor. 
but! ſhall ſay more of this in my 
nent.“ 5 155 
„When you hear the king of 
Pruſſia mentioned in the ſouthern 
parts of Germany, you think they 
ue ſpeaking: of an angel of death, 
wiiole employment and amuſement 
ts to kill the people by hundreds 
and thouſands, to burn cities and 
"llages, and to be the -firft: genern 


civil ordinances; his bon mots, and 


' greateſt' of his exertions, and think 


+ 
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of his day. This opinion common- 
ly reſts upon the ſame ground as 
another, which was' vety 'generally g 
received by the common people : 
during the laſt Sileſtan war, of the 


king of Pruſſia's having taken up 
7 Auſtria fo 


arms againſt France and Aufftria 
the extirpation of the Roman-ca- 
tholic refigiod. Auſtria had often 
recourſe to ſuch little artifices ; ſhe 
was wont to appeal to the religious 
and paſſionate feelings of the peo- 
ple, whenever her troops - were 
aten. and probably found ſome. 
conſolation in it, not that only , 
which ariſes from exciting com- 
paſſion, but the more ſubſtanti; 
one of the ſupport derived from the 
riches and forces of ſome of the ca- 
tholic princes of Germany. Such {/ 
prejudices in the populace are eaſily 
produced; but when you read in 
the writings of ſome of the moſt 
famous Auſtrian ſtateſmen and li- 
terati that the king of Pruſſia s 
whole ſyſtem is contrived for th 
purpoſe of making himſelf terrible 
to his neighbours, of "plundering _ 
them, and of living by robbery, 
you do not know whether to laugh 
moſt at their ignorance, or be moft 
aſhamed at their impudence. {| ' , 
Out of Germany, they look upon 
the king of Pruſſia as a great gene- 
ral, but are not therefore bild io 
his other virtues. Our country. © 
men, whoſe impartiality and juſtice 
in judging of the merits of great men 
nobody can controvert, read his 


the anecdotes of what paſſes in his 
family, with as much pleaſure as 
they do the account of his expedi- 
tions. Even they kowever, impar- 
tial as they are, form quite a falle 
opinion of the king, when they 
conſider his military conduct as the 


B 8 his 
1 4 | 
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. © Would have taken the 


\ 
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his. priacipal merit conſiſts in bein 
the greateſt general of his day. 
natural enough for the love of 


4 
. 


d actions to make us more 
gttent! | | 
" attended, his ſervices in the field, 
theo to his ſtill and benevolent. oc- 
cupations. But we ſhould not there- 
fore aſcribe to him a love of this 
buſtle, and a delight in the occupa- 
tions of war, which no king upon 
& earth likes Jeſs than he does. 


Nouriſhed in the arms of the 


muſes, and attentive only to the 
progreſs of philoſophy, ſcarce bad 
he aſcended the throne, when one 
of the moſt extraordinary events of 
this century happened, an event 
which muſt naturally call his at- 
. tention very ſtrongly to it. He 
was one of the many princes who 
| had ptetenſions to the ſucceſſion of 
"Charles. VI. What he claimed was 
ſome marquiſates in Silefia. The 
point was how effectually to ſecure 
.. theſe rights. Moſt probably he 
, rt. of Maria 
Thereſa, attacked as the was on all 
files, had a proper attention been 
paid to his _ requiſitions, but the 
Auſtrian miniſtry, ever blinded by 
its own conſequence, only anſwered 
bis maniſeſtoes with inſolenee and 


© contempt. .' The conſequence was, 
that 


er having deſeated the im- 
perial troops in the field, he made 
free with all | Sileſia, which gave 


; . © great offence. Then, bowever he 


diſcovered the , moderation of his 
nature,. for it would have been eaſy 
tor him, by ſupporting Charles VII. 
to have ſunk a bouſe, which was the 
moſt dangerous to him in all Europe. 


Bat his politics did not allow him to 
Tommi an injuſtice. 


It was neither the king of Pruſ- 
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e to the buſtle which has 


ſia's love of plunder, nor any thing 
indeed, except the pride of the 
Auſtrian miniſtry, and the little 
2 it had of the ſtrength of 
the Pruſſian dominions, that was 


the true cauſe of the loſs of Sileſia. 


The Auſtrians deſpiſed a court 
which had no princes and dukes in 


its pay, but only merchants and 


knights & quaranto ecus * for mini- 
ſters and generals. They faw no 
further than the outſide of the court 
of the preſent king's father, who, 
under ho maſk of a ridiculous fin- 
gularity, had laid the foundation of 
the Pruſſian greatneſs ; they laugh- 
ed at his unpowdered hair, his duty 
boots, his turnep dinners, and bis 
tall men- People knew not that 
theſe tall men, whom they looked 
upon only as his particular amuſe- 
ment, were under the beſt of diſci- 
pline; they knew not that his un- 
betitled and unbeflringed miniſters 
were the moſt enlightened patriots; 
that the moſt exact economy had 
made the ſmall country of Pruſſia 
richer than the proud and mighty 
Auſtria. In fine, they knew not 


that Spartan economy, and Spar- 


tan ſubordination, which this rid:- 
culous king was making the charac- 
teriſtic of the nation, muſt get the 
better of indolence, etfeminancy, and 
profuſion, even though the zribe of 
gentlemen had not been ſo numerous 
in Auſtria, as it was. 

This ignorance was the true 
thing which ſome perſons have af. 
ſected to call the good ſortune of 
the preſent king of Pruſſia. _ 
Ihe invaſion of Bohemia, which 
took place ſome time after the con- 
queſt of Sileſia, was undertaken in 
conſequence of the - moſt prefling 
and repeated inſtances of the em- 


pero, 
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peror, the head of the German em- 
ire, of which the king was a me m- 


have converſed with an old and 
teſpectable Dutch officer, who ac- 
companied count Seckendorff, as 
adjutant, to Berlin, when he went 
to defire the king to help the em- 
peror out of the diſtreſs which he 
muſt otherwiſe have ſunk under. 
The king was for a long time deaf 
to all repreſentations and entreaties. 
As count Seckendoiff was preſſing 
him one day upon the parade, he 
ſhewed him a regiment which had 
ſuffered confiderably in the firſt Si- 
lefan war. Behold, ſays he, 
© what war coſts me; this regiment 
has loſt above half its men, and 
' ſhall J expoſe my people to the 
© danger of being fo roughly hand- 


led again ?' — This is the king 


_ whom people cry out upon as a rob- 
ber and tyrant !/—Seckendorff, who 


| was a greater ſttateſman than he was 


2 general, in vain tried all his rhe- 
toric, to carry his point, nor would 
any thing have induced the king 
again to become the enemy of 
Auſtria, but the being informed in 
what an unmanly manner the Auſ- 
trans had behaved in Bavaria, how 
they had plundered the archives, 
T the nobility, laid waſte the 
country, and carried the peaſants 
into captivity ; that in ſhort, their 
known pride, their ſpirit of revenge, 
and their cruelty, gave cauſe to ap- 
N every thing ſor the houſe of 
a 8 
The king undertook to free the 
emperor from his diſtreſs, with- 
out hurting Auſtria much, and he 
compaſſed it with a moderation, 
which the unprejudiced part of the 
world ſtill admires. He obliged 
nce Charles to give the emperor 
g room, by forcing him to 


haſten with bis army from the Rhine 
to Bohemia, When he had done 


this he was quiet, and aſking no- 


thing for himſelf, was contented 
with having done what equity and 
the ſhare he took in the emperor's 
calamity required of him. It is 


well known what little ſhare his 


love of robbery and conqueſt had 
in the breaking out of that war in 
which he eclipſed all that had been 
done by ancient or modern heroes. 
In the very heat of this war, in 
which he himſelf gathered ſo man 

laurels, he wrote a letter to Vol- 
taire, filled with wiſhes for philoſo- 
phical quiet, and full of lamenta- 
tions on the cruelties of war, Very 
far from being intoxicated with his 


fame, and untainted with any de- 


gree of the pride which filled the 
breaſt of that Roman governor, who 
returning from the. government of a 
diſtant province, thought that all 
Italy muſt inceſſantly be filled with 
the praiſe of his adminiflration ; he 
aſked Gellert, who ſued to him, for 
peace in the middle of the theatre 
of war, whether he had not heard or 
ſeen that there were three powers in 


arms againſt him; and whether he 


thought it depended upon him to 


make Germany a preſent of peace! 


So free was he from being elated 1 


with the eclat of his wonderful arms, 


and ſo far from thinking of higher 
things than how, to defend himſelf. 

In this wonderful letter to 'Vol- 
taire, he promiſes, when he ſhall 
once be quiet, to cut off the moſt 
diſtant pretences for war, nor to 
take any concern in the politics of 


Europe; but to give up all his, 
time to the improvement of his own. 
country, amidſt the bleſſings of peace. 


This promiſe he has hitherto moſt 
religiouſly adhered to. 


You think, 


4144 


perhaps, that he did not, in the =: 


affair 
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affair of the diviſion of Poland; 
but he took the leaſt part poſſible 
in that affair. The world will be 
aſtoniſhed, when the particulars of 
this buſineſs come to be known, as 
none has ever been fo wiſrepreſent- 
ed and diſtorted by political mo- 
tives. I collected at Vienna, ſome 
very extraordinary documents rela- 
tive to this matter, which I will 
communicate to you when we meet. 
Thus far is notorious to all man- 
kind, that in this famous partition, 
the king had not a third of what 
ſell to Ruſſia, nor a quarter of what 
Auſtria had. A ſtronger proof of 
the king's moderation, and of his 
pacific diſpoſition, it is impoſſible 
to give. Poſſibly the diviſion would 
have been a little more equal if 


ever the parties had come to blows. 


In the laſt Bavarian war, he again 
obſerved the fame wonderful mo- 
deration. The cauſe of his taking 
up arms was, to reſtore the houſe of 


Wirtelſbach to its inheritance, and 
to maintain the conſtitution of the 


empire; which, as a member of 
that body, he was bound to protect. 
He aſked nothing for himſelf. and 
did not go a ſtep farther than he 
was forced to, by the ſtrongeſt ne- 
ceſſity. No monarch. ever went in- 


0 the field with greater magnani- 


mity, and greater diſintereſtedneſs, 
than the king of Pruſſia did on this 
occaſion. Since the twenty years 
he has given himſelf to philoſophy, 
he has let ſeveral other occaſions go 
by, which would. not have been 
' Miſſed by another monarch who had 
had the ſame power of war in hand 
as he bad, and the warlike diſpoſi- 
tion commonly attributed to hin. 
No prince can manifeſt more re- 
ard for mankind, than what is 
| a by the king of Pruflia every 
day. He intereſts himſelf as much 


* 


happineſs of the go 


in the welfare of a common farmer, 
as in the flouriſhing of the greatet 
houſe of trade in his dominions. l 
is his greateſt pride and his great- 
eſt pleaſure, to read in the year) 
liſts, that the population of hi 
country has increaſed. He has not 
been ſeen fo cheerful for many years, 
as he was upon finding, by the lift 
given in laſt year, that the number 
of the new-born children within 
the year, far ſurpaſſed the number 
of the dead. A king who has this 
way of thinking, is a warrior only 
when neceſſity compels him to it. 
His Lacedemonian armies only ſerve 
the purpoſe of enabling him to cul- 
tivate his country in peace, and to 
bring his law-ſuits with his neigh- 
bours to a ſpeedy concluſion. They 
are evidently not the end of bis 
government, but the' means; and 


it is only thoſe who are contented 


with viewing the outſide of things, 
and do not look into the ſprings af 
the Pruſſian government, who think 
them the great object.“ 


— 


* 


Character of tbe late E mpreſs Queen 
Maria Thereſa. From the ſame 


wor A. ; 
* £ 5% H E bright fides of this em- 
preſs's cnaraQer are ſo ſtrił- 

ing, that one can hardly obſerve 
the darker ones In private lite, 
indeed, ſuch ſmall ſpots would ap- 
pear not only venal, but in fone 
degree reſpectable; but it is the 
misfortune. of greatneſs, that the 
ſmalleſt weakneſs of the governor 
has often a ſenſible influence on the 
verned, fo that 
the leaſt perſonal. vices are often the 
greateſt political defects. | 
| Whoever, ſees the empreſs now, 
diſcovers that ſhe: has been 4 . 
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J. Within theſe few years the 
has begun to be ſubject to ſome of 
the infirmities of advancing age; 
but the beſk judges ſtill diſcern a 
ſtrong conſtitution and lively tem- 
perament in ber. I ſaw. her for 
the firſt * in the church of the 
Auguſtine Friars, where ſhe was 
attending a religious ceremony, 
and immediately recogniſed her, 
not ſo wuch by her likeneſs to her 
pidtures (from the truth of which 
age has of courſe taken a great 
deal), as by the air of majeſty 
which ſtrikes every one who has the 
honour to approach her. She has 
the ſtrongeſt paſſions, but has never 
been ſubdued to the leaſt unworthi- 
neſs, by thoſe to which nature in 


general the moſt inclines, and which 


her conſtitution the more particu- 
larly expoſes her to. Poſſibly ſhe is an 
only, moft certainly a ſingular in- 
Tance.of a princeis, over whom re- 


 igion and honour have had more 
\ Influence than the demands of an 


impetuous conſtitution, and the al- 
lwements of unlimited power. This 
probably aroſe from her having 
terſelf choſen her huſband, who was 
the man of his day moſt likely to 
kcure the affections of a woman, 
To him ſhe was paſſionately de- 
'Oted; but her affeQions never 
Kandered a ſtep beyond the bounds 
of the ſtricteſt decorum. Vainly has 

al endeavoured tofind out anec- 
lotes to feed on in her life. Ten 
vell-made ſtrong children yet liv- 
ug, are ſo many witneſſes that her 
bulband poſſeſſed all her love. At 
his death, ſhe forbad herſelf all far- 
ther thoughts of the paſſion, and 
wade a vow to lament him for ever; 
© 10w to which ſhe has religiouſly 
Whered. She is always dreſſed in 

gy wears no ornament of 


Her warm love, however, made 
her huſband paſs many- a weary 
hour. It was impoſſible for jealouſy 
not to have great power over a 
heart, the violence of whoſe mo- 
tions: was only kept in by a ſenſe 
of religion. It is not very certain 
whether ſhe had ever real grounds 
for ſuſpicion; but every body at 
Vienna remembers that a certain 
lady was obliged to leave it, be- 
cauſe the emperor, who was very 
courteous towards every body, but 
particularly ſo to the ladies, had 
made her ſome common-place, un- 
meaning compliments. 

The empreſs's benevolence, of 
which religion is the principle, ap- 
proaches almoſt to profuſion. She 
refuſes relief to none of thoſe who 
ſtand in need of her aſſiſtance ; and 
the meaneſt of her ſubjects finds the 
way to make his. diſtrefſes known 
to her. Her fteward has hardly any 
thing to lay before her, but accounts 
of charities. Her liberalities parti- 
cularly ſhews itſelf towards widows, 
eſpecially ſuch as are of high birth. 
Many perſons, amongſt whom are 
widows of miniſters of ſtate, receive 
penſions of 6000 guilders (3ool.) 
from her. Her partiality to high 
birth makes ber deſirous that every 


perſon ſhould live up to his, or ber Cc 


rank. With reſpe& to the public 
foundations of charity, ſhe behaves' 
as an empreſs ſhould do. The 
library, ſchools, hoſpitals, and poor- 
houſes, coſt her immenſe ſums. I 
am aſſured, that the debts ſhe has 
contracted by this liberality amount 
to upwards of twenty millions of 
uilders; and one of my friends 
informed me, that ſhe gives away 
three millions per annum in private 
charity. . | 

Who now would imagine that, 


under ſo worthy a character, merit 


often 
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oſien ſtarves, whilſt large ſums are 


laviſhed upon the worthleſs? Who 


would imagine, that the prejudices 
of religion could have ſo far gotten 
the better of her natural diſpoſition, 
as to make her refuſe aſſiſting an offi- 

er who had been crippeld in her ſer- 
vice, unleſs he embraced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion.? After ſeve- 
ral converſations with the prieſt ſent 
to him by the empreſs, this gentle- 
man plainly perceived that he muſt 
turn ſcoundrel, to be relieved. He 
determined therefore to quit Vi- 
enna z which he did, and went to 
Holland, where he died a general 
8 Since the preſent emperor 

s begun to have an influence in 
buſineſs, merit has no longer any 
fuch oppreſſion to fear, but it muſt 
ſtill make uſe of all iis weight to 
break through this ſpecies of obſta- 
cles, which however at all times are 
more the work of the prieſts, than 
of the empreſs. ; 2 
Her impetuous temper often 
breaks out imo groſs guſts of paſ- 
ſion and auger; but as ſoon as the 
ſtorm is paſt, ſhe endeavours to 
make ainends for the miſchief or 
injury ſhe may have done whilſt it 
raged. I was told an ancccote, 
which if not entirely true, yet gives 


2 great inſight into this part. of 


ber character. An officer who had 
@ favour to aſk, had his name wrin- 
ten down in the liſt of thoſe who 
wanted audiences He waited a 
long time, till his turn (which is 


religiouſly obſerved) came to be. 


introduced. At length he was call- 
ed in, but he had hardly made his 
obedience to the empreſs, accord- 
ing 10 the Spaniſh etiquette, when 
the broke out into ſuch a ſtorm of 
opprobrious abuſe, as almoſt made 
him fink to the ground. Her vi- 
fage made her eyes roll with fire, 


he. 
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and the motion of her arms was 


rendered fo quick by it, that the 


man was afraid ſhe might do a l, 


tle execution upon him, with her 
own high hand. Twice or thrice 
he attempted to put in a word, 
but the ſtorm of the monarch's in- 
dignation was too ftrong to be con- 
trolled, and he was forced to wait 
till ſhe was fairly out of breath, 
He then muſtered up all his cou- 
rage, and ſaid, * Surely your ma- 
jeſty muſt have forgotten I am 
N. N.“ As ſoon as ſhe found 
that ſhe had been miſtaken in the 
perſon, ſhe made him a formal ex- 
cuſe, and her defire to ſet all things 
right again carried her fo far an- 
other way, that ſhe ſettled an hand- 
ſome penſion on him. She is by 
no means proof againſt pride, but 
is proud of the dignity, and the 
greatneſs of her houſe. She weeps 
tears of joy/ as often as ſhe hears 
how her children, particularly the 
emperor and the queen of France 


are beloved by all the world. This 


family pride, joined to her quick 
feelings, are the cauſe why the con- 
fiders all the princes who have been 
at war with her, at any time, as 
ber perſonal enemies, and bas never 
forgiven any of them. The em- 
peror's laſt wife, who was a Bava- 
rian princeſs, had cauſe to regret 
her father's having attempred to 
rob the empreſs of Bohemia, Upper 


Auſtria, and the Imperial Crown. 


She made her fee! the ſuperiority 
of the houſe of Auſtria, over the 
houſe of Bavaria. Thus far is true, 


but the fables which bave been 


raiſed on this foundation are too 
wild even to deſerve. a ſerious refu- 
tation. + 
Fame has not- reported falſely of 
this great princeſs. She is 2 true 


woman, and it is by the — 
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ns of ber owft ſex that ſhe is 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. She was not at 
all offended at being told by the 
relation of another great ſovereign, 
whom ſhe was rms e on 


the reputation of his friend, May 
« jt pleaſe your majeſty, my ſiſt er 


« is ſtill only a women,” All the 
tints.in Thereſa's character are the 
ſhades of 4 lively female character. 
She was the trueſt, but the moſt 
jealous of wives; the moſt afﬀfec- 
tionate, but at the ſame time the 
ſevereſt of mothers; the moſt friend- 
ly, but at the ſame time the inoſt 
imperious mother- in- law. 

"Her character, however, has ſome- 
umes riſen beyond the ſtrength of a 
man. The- reſolution with which 
ſhe defended ber hereditary domi- 
nions againſt ſo many powers united 
to oppreis her. excited the aftoniſh- 


ment of all Europe. Her love of 


joſtice is fo great, that ſhe imme- 
diztely deſiſts from any pretenfions 
ſhe has formed, which are not re- 
concileable with it, when | ſhe is 
ſhewn that they are not ſo. Though 
the king of Pruſſia knows that ſhe 
bears him a grudge (which ſhe will 
carry with her to her grave), he is 
ſo ſatisfied of ihe general reftitude 
of her principles, that whenever 
they have a diſpute, his only care 
b to have his reaſons properly 
ſlated to the empreſs berſelf by his 


| Wnbaſſador, The nobility of Ge- 


noa, as I was informed by an of- 
ficer who took a great part in the 
revolution of 1746, <xclaimed with 
one voice, O, if it were poſſible 
to bring our grievances belore 
* the empreſs herſelf, we ſhould be 
" ure of obtaining relicf,” The 
cy of theſe republicuns, at the tie 
ven they were molt ſorely oo 
ſed by, Auſttian arivics, was the 


fineſt praiſe that Thereſa could have 
heard, —but ſhe heard it not. 
Amidſt the various ſpecies of 
knowledge ſhe poſſeſſes, there is 
one which unluckily fails her, the 
knowledge of mankind. Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of her bouſe, ſhe 
was bred up in an elevation which 
has not allowed of bet ſeeing with 
her own eyes the neceſſities of ordi- 
nary life, and the true intereſts of 
the people ſhe reigns over. Her 
whole education was fo conducted 
as to make her the dupe of flat- 
terers, who made her believe that 


| nobles and prieſts were a ſuperior 


order of men to laymen and com- 
mon people. Prieſts and flatterers 
have at times betrayed her into 
actions which her heart would ſhud- 
der at, if the could fee them in 
their right light. An inſtance of 
this was given ſome years ago, 
when, in an inſurrection of the Bo- 
hemian peaſants, the emperor. en- 
deavoured to obtain the abolition 
of the feudal tenures. This he did 
becauſe he knew the true ſituation 
of theſe poor ſlayes, who did not 
themſelves know what tbey deſired, 
but were only driven to what they 
did by hunger. There was indeed 
little to lay to their charge beſides 


having hunted ſome batons out f ³ 


bed; but the wives of the Bohe- 
wian nobles ſo far prevailed upon 
the empreſs, with their teais, that 
ſoldiers were ſent into the country, 
and many poor people were hanged 
as traitors, Who were in fact only 
the victims of hunger. As this 
happened in the memorable year of 


icarcity over all Europe, when Bo- 


hemia, notwithſtanding the natural 
riches of its agriculture, was re- 
duced to the greateſt neceſſity, and 
as the emperor well knew that tle. 


principal | 


14 
principal cauſe of it was owing to 
the avarice of the great landlords, 
particularly of the priefts, he en- 
deavoured to take off the ſervitude 
of the- lower orders; but his mo- 


ther's attachment to the nobility. 


prevented a meaſure, which would 
have made a country fo favoured 
by nature as Bohemia is, one of the 
moſt flouriſhing in the world. The 
empreis made it a matter of con- 
ſoience to deprive a ſmall part of 
her ſubjects ot the leaſt part of their 
income by ſuch a meaſure. but never 
bethought herſelf, that the nobility 


and priefts conſumed in idleneſs the 


ſweat and blood of ſo many thouſand 


A deſpotic prince, who has not 
a ſufficient knowledge of the world, 
to lee through the people who ſur- 
round him, is the moſt dependant 
man in his country. Notwithſtand - 


ing all her attention to ſo many 


various matters, and notwithſtand- 
ang all her power, the good em- 
preſs cannot prevent herſelf from 
being cheated by all who . 
her. She nnuagines that ſhe pre- 
vents every fin by her eſtabliſn- 
ments of chaſtity, and does not 
know how many adultereſſes ſhe 
| iniakes by them. She would indeed 


de aſtoniſhed, if ſhe could ſee only 


-2/part of the horns, which the men 
of this place carry about with them 
under their peruques. It is faid, 
that the empreſs inſiſts upon the 
young women, particulatly thoſe 
who are brought up in the There- 
franum, tying their hair, &c. in a 
particular manner; but, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ribbands of chaſtity, 
I have been aſſured by a count 

who was brought up in this ſemi- 
nary, that groſſer vices prevail- 


* 
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ed there, than any againſt which 
the commiſſion of Tally is direct. 
ed. I know a woman, who in or- 
der to get herſelf, and her handfom 
daughter à maintenance, procured 
the latter an engagement upon a 


ſmall theatre, which hardly bring 


her in enough to buy pins for her 
hair. We know that at Paris the 
theatre is more a title to a majnte- 
nance than a maintenance of itſelf; 
but: there is this difference betwixt 
the countries, here the mother car- 
ries her cheap daughter from a re- 
bearſal to church, where both tell 
their beads with down-caſt. eyes, 
and the moſt 2 looks, in order 
to bring themſelves into a reputa- 
tion of ſanctity with the police. B 
this means, perſons who love t 

pleaſures, and yet wiſh to be well 
with the -empreſs,: know no better 
way of compaſſing both ' theſe ob- 
jects, than by viſieng the churches. 
Another inſtance of hy pocriſy. 
There is a well known man of 
letters here, au tranſlated 4 prayer- 
book from the French, and dedi - 
cated it to the empreſs as an ori- 
ginal compoſition, with the view of 


2 a place, together with 
eſen u 


the preſent cuſtomary upon thoſe 
occaſions. The plan fucceeded ; the 
empreſs conſidered him as à pious 
man, and he had a reward; but he 


was ſo loft to ſhame; us to make 


ſport of the good woman's credulity 
in the circle of his friends. The 
ſame thing takes place with regard 
to the prohibition. of books. I he 

ueen would fink to the ground, if 
ſhe could ſee one of the thouſand 
private libraries in Vienna, which 


contain all the heretical, and all the 


ſcandalous writers which ſhe con. 
ceives her college of cenſute, _ 


. 0 ©f- 
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ber Index Expurgatorius, which is A ſummary Account and Hi/tory of the 
thicker than that of Rome, to have famous Ali Bey. — From Mon ſieur 
baniſhed from the country for ever. Volney's Travels through Syria 
So it is with ſeveral of her other and Egypt. 5 
inſtitutions, the inefficacy of which 


hews they are fit for nothing but - HE birth of Ali Bey is 
to make hypocrites. | ſubje& to the ſame uncer- 
n tainty 


* Since this chapter was written, M. Savary has publiſhed two more volumes 
60 Egypt, in one of which is the life of this ſame Ali Bey. I expected to have 
found in it particulars proper. to verify or corie&t my own narrative; but what 
vn wy aftoniſhment to perceive, we have hardly a fingle circumſtance in com- 
mon ? This diſagreement was ſo much the more unpleaſing to me, fince, as I 
have already differed from him on ſeveral other ſubjects, it may ſeem, to many 
readers, as if I made a point of contradicting that traveller. But, beſides that I 
am not perſonally acquainted with M. Savary, I proteſt, that ſuch partiality is no 
part. of my character. How then does it happen that, having been upon the ſame 
ſpot, having neceſſarily drawn, our materials frem like ſources, our accounts 

ould be ſo different? I confeſs, I cannot well dicover the reaſon ; all I can ſay 
is, that, during the fix months I lived at Cairo, I carefully enquired of ſuch of 
our merchants, and Chriſtian traders, as, from long reſidence in the country, and 
being perſons of underſtanding, appeared to me likely to give the moſt authentic 
teſtimeny, I found them agreed on the principal facts, and I had the advantage 
of hearing the relations they gave me confirmed by a Venetian merchant (M. C. 
"Roſetti) who was one of the confidential friends of Ali Bey, and the counſellor 
and promoter of his connections with the Ruſſians, and his projects reſpeCting 
the commerce of India. In Syria I have met with great numbers who had been 
eye · witneſſes of the principal events in the hiſtory of - Shaik- Daher and Ali Bey; 
and, from their teſtimony, baye been able to aſcertain tbe degree of credit due to 
the information I received in Egypt. During eight months I reſided among the 
Druzes, T learnt from the biſhop * Alep 3 biſhop of Acre, a thouſand 
anecdotes, the more indubitable, as Ibrahim Sabbar, the miniſter of Daher, was 
hequently in his houſe. In Paleſtine I have lived with Chriſtians and Muſſulmen, 
who had been officers under Daher, were at the firſt ſiege of Yafa (Joppa) wi 
Ali Bey, and defended that place in the ſecond againſt Mohammad Bey. I hayi 
been on the ſpot, and examined all the neceſſary witneſſes. I have received hifto- 

rical notes from the Venetian agent at Yata, who bad a conſiderable ſhare in a 
theſe troubles. Theſe are the materials from which I have compiled my. narrative 
Not but I have met with ſome circuniftances-which are differently related. But 
from ſuch what hiſtory is free ? Are there not ten different relations of the battle 
of Fontenoy ? All we can hope is to collect what is moſt probable; for I cannot 
but confeſs I. have myſelf been frequently convinced, on this occaſion, how difficult 
tus to aſcertain the real truth in any hiſtorical fut. „ e | 

Not but I have heard before ſeveral of the ſtories related by M. Savary, who 
not be accuſed of having invented them hinfetf, for his account is taken, 
word for word, from an Engliſh book, printed in 1783, and entitled 4 Hiftory of 
'be Rewolt of Ali Bey, though there are only forty pages approprinted to that ſubject, 
me remainder being common place remarks on the manners and geography of 
the country, 1 was at Cairo when the public papers gave an account of this 
work; and I well recollect that when 6ur merchants heard of Maria, wife of Ali 
Bey; of the Greek Daoud, his father, and his finding his ſon, as Jacob found 
Joleph, they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed, and laughed heartily at the tales trumped 


8 up 


Fs 


ich furniſhes the flaves in great- 
eſt requett ®. "The merchants, who 
carry on this traffiz, brought him to 


k 
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tainty as chat of the Mamlouks in 


general, who, ſold by their parents, 
or carried off by their enemies, at 
a very early age, leldom remember 


much of their origin or their coun- 


try ; or if they do, conceal them. 
The opinion the moſt general re- 
ſpeQing Ali is, that he was born 
among the Abazans, a people in- 
hadirimz Mount Caucaſus, and 
great- 


one of their annual ſales, at Cairo, 
where he was purchaſed by the 
brothers Iſaac and Youſef, Jews, 
employed in the cuſtom-houſe. who 
made a preſent of him to Ybrahim 


Kiaya. It is ſuppofed he might 


then be about twelve or fourteen 


w 


= old, but, in the Eaſt, neither 


” ou 


any regiſters of births, their preci 
age is never known... 

Ali performed for his patron the 
uſual | ſervices of the Mamlouks, 
which are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
the pages to our princes. He je- 
ceived the cuſtomary education, 


ahoinetans nor Chriſtians keepi 15 


$4 4 
» 


which confiſts in learning to ma- 
nage a horſe well, fire the carbine _ 


and piflol, throw ti e djerid, uſe the 
ſabte, and even à litile reading and 


* 


writing. In all theſe exerciſes he 
diſplayed an activity and fire which 
obtained him the ſurname of gjen- 
dali, or madman. But the ſolici- 
ude of ambition ſoon moderated 
this exceſſive warmth. About the 


age of eighteen or twenty, his pa- 


tron ſuffered him to let his beard 
grow, that is to ſay, gave him his 
freedom; for, among the Turks, 
to want muſtachios and beard, is 
thought fit only for ſlaves and wo- 
men; and hence, ariſes, the unſa- 
vourable impreſſion they receive on 
the firſt ſight; of an European. 
When he had made him free, {bra- 
bim gave him a wife and tevenues, 
promoted him to the rank of Kachef, 
or governor of u diftrit, and, at 
length, e to be elected 
one of the four-and-twenty beys. 
- © Theſe ſucceſſive promotions, and 
the power and riches he acquired, 


awakened the ambition of Ali Bey. 
The death of his patron, which 


happened in 1757, opened à free 


courſe for his 'proje&s.” He en- 


gaged in every intrigue for laiſing 
or diſplacing the chiefs, and was 
the priogips author. of the ruin of 
Rodoan Riaya. Aſter Rodoan va- 
riqus factions alternately advanced 
their leaders into his ſtation. He who 


M6 £123 F415 þ 645 *0 13-49% 14 $1 hs gt 1 x 
up in Europe. It is. io , vain, therefore,” for the Engliſh factor, who was in 


of ; Egypt in 1771, to appeal to the authority of the Kiaya of Ali Bey, and a number 


Beys whom he conſulted, without underflanding Arabic; he can never de 


loaded upon ac well informed. If 
unpardonable error, in aſſerting that 


im the more ſince he ſets out with an 
country of Abaza'i the ſame as that of 


Ameſea : for one of theſe is a country of Caucaſus, firetching towards the Cuban; 


and che other a city of ancient Ca 


we may find at Paris | Memoirs of Ali Bey, collected by a perſon of diſtinftion 


ia, or modern Natolia. To conclude, 


who: has been in Egypt, as well as M. Savary and myſelf, and thoſe Memoirs 
will yp al doubts which may remain on this ſubject. 1 
The Turks hold the Teberkaſſes, or Circaſſian ſlaves, in the higheſt eſtimation; 
next to them the Abazans, next the Mingrelians, after them the Georgians, after 
them the Ruſſians and the Poles, next the Hungarians and the Germans, then the 
2 and, Jatt of all, the Spaniards, Malteſe, and other Franks, whom they 
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iſe as drunkards, debauchees, idle, and mutinous. 


occupied 
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occupied it in 1962, was Abd-el- 
| 2 le on . him- 
ſelf, but ſupported by ſeveral con- 
federate houſes. Ali was then 
Shaik-el-beled, and ſeized the mo- 
ment when Abd-el-Rahman was 


conducting the caravan of Mecca to 


t him exiled ; but he bimſelf had 
u turn, and was condemned to re- 
tire to Gaza. Gaza, dependent on 
a Turkiſh pacha, was neither fo 
agreeable nor ſo ſecure à refidence 
u to tempt him to make it his 
abode; he therefore only made a 
feint of raking that route, and, on 
the third day, turned towards the 
dad, where he was joined by his par- 


He refided two ours at Djirdja, 
where he matured his plans for ob- 
taining and ſecuring that 
o which he ſo ardently afpired. 
The friends his mone) fad — 
im at Cairo having at length pro- 
cured his recall, in 1766, he ap- 
| peared ſuddenly in that city, and 
in one night flew four beys, who 
were his enemies, exiled four others, 
ud became, from that time, the 
chief of the moſt numerous party. 


As he had now poſſeſſed bimſelf of 


the whole authority, he reſolved to 
employ it ſtill further to promote 
kis ambitious views. No longer 
contented with the tripial title of 
Bey, he could not ſybmit to the 
hpremacy of the Porte, and aimed 
u nothing leſs than the title of Sul- 
un of Egypt. To this ohject all 
is meaſures tended; he expelled 
the pacha, who was only à ſhadow 
of repreſentation ; he refuſed the 
tribute; and, in 1768, 


* Afr tbe ruin of hig affairs, his pi 
were too much debaſed with al 


to 
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wer 
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Mo 
even proceeded to coin money in 
his own name | | 
The Porte did not ſee without 
indignation, theſe attacks on ber 
authority ; but open war alone 
could repel them, and ci 
were not fayourable. Daher, eſta- 
bliſhed in Acre, kept Syria in awe; 
and the Divan 'of Conſtantinople, 
occupied with the affairs of Poland, 
and the pretenſions of Ruſſia, be- 
ſtowed its whole attention bn the 
tranſactions in the north. The 
uſual method of capidfis was had 
recourſe to; but poiſon, or the 
inard, always anticipated the 


— they bore. Ali Bey, 
ayailing himſelf of theſe circums 


ances, puſhed forward his enter- 
prizes with ſucceſs. For ſeveral 
years 2 port of the Said had been 
by Arab: ſhaiks under lit- 
tle ſubjection. One of them, named 
Hammam, had formed there a powe? 
capable of giving diſturbance. - Ali 
began by delivering himſelf from this 
danger ; and, under pretext that this 
ſhaik concealed a treaſure entruſted 
to him by Ibrahim Kiaya, and that 
he harboured rebels, ſent 4 corps 
of Mamlouks againſt him, in 1969, 
commanded by his favourite Mc 
hammad Bey, who deſtroyed in one 
day both Hammam and his power. 

The end of this year was pro- 
duQive of another expedition, which 
in its conſequences, wuſt have af- 
fected Europe. Ali Bey fitted out 


ſome veſſels at Suez, and, manning 


them with Mamlouks, ordered the 
Bey Haſſan ta fail with them to 
Djedda, (Gedda), the port of Mec- 
ca, which he' was to ſeize on, while 


fell ao per cent, becauſe it was pretended 


; but a merchant ſent ten thouſand of them 
and made conſiderable profit by melting them down. 
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by land · to take-poſſeſſion of Mecca 


itſelf, which was given up to plun- 


der. His project was to render 


Djedda the emporium of the Iudian 


commerce; and this plan, which 
was ſuggeſted by a young Venetian 
merchant , Who poſſeſſed his con- 
fidence, was: to make Europe aban- 
don thi: paſſage by the Cape | of 
Sood Hope, dy ſubſtituting. the 
ancient route of the Mediterranean, 
has proved that the attempt was too 
precipitate, and, that before gold 
is introduced into a country, laws 
1 __ 68 HET 
Ali, the uiſnher of a - petty 
prives? of> the Aid, and conquerer 

of the huts of Mecca, from - this 
time thought / himſelf - formed 10 
dommand the whole world. His 
courtiers told! him he was as power- 
ful as the ſultan of Conſtantinopie, 
be exerciſed his reaſon, he would 
habe perceiued that Egypt, com · 
pared: with the reſt of the empire, 
conſtitutec only a very inconſider- 
able ſtate, and that the ſeven or 
eight thouſand cavalry: he com- 
manded were nothing 8 
to a hundred thouſand janiſaries, 
whom the ſultan had at his diſpoſal: 
but the Mamiouks know: nothing of 
geography; and Ali, who viewed 
Egypt near, found it much larger 
than Turkey at a diſtance. He de- 
termined thereſore to commence 
his conqueſts: Syria, which was in 
his neighbourhood, naturally pre- 
ſented the firſt object, and every 


thing was favourable to his views. 


x 1 
1 ii Spas * 
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of the cufioms at Djedda. 


a. body of cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Mohammad Bey. marched . 


lieve it was an army ſimilar to thoſe 


of Nuſſia or Germany ; but the 


. M. C. Roſetti ; -his brot her, Balthauar R abet wes ts be mad com m iſfion er 


broke out in 1769. occupied all the Tu 
Turkiſh forces in the north. Sbaik of 
Daher, in rebellion - againſt / the the 
Porte, was a powerſul and faithful that 
ally; and, the extortions of | the tho! 
pacha of Damaſcus, by diſpoſing far 
thoſe he oppreſſed to revolt, affoid- fixt! 
ed the, moſt favqurable opportunity um 
of invading bis government, and ſpei 
meriting the title of the deliverer mig 


Ali ſaw perſectly well the advan- ſolle 
tage of this poſture of affairs, and Wl cav 
made no delay in putting his forces tive 
in motion. All his mealures being Bar 
at length taken, he detached, in infa 
1770, under the command of five qua 
beys, corps of about five hundred the 
Mamlouks, all cavalry (for they kde 
never march on foot), and. ſent in h 
them to take poſſeſſion of Gaza, in ftay 
order to ſecure an entrance into Pa- ten 
leſtine: Oſman, pacha oſ Damaſ- ber 
cus, no ſodner heard of the invaſion, dene 
than he flew to arms. The Mam: and 
louks, / terrified at his activity, and ma 
the number of bis troops, held wer 
themſelves in readineſs to fly at tbe foll 
firſt attack ; but Daher, the moſt 48 
| 


indefatigable chief that Syria has to 
ſeen for many centuries, haſtened bad 
from Acre, and extricated them con 
from their embarraſſment. Oſman, Mo 
who was encamped . near: Vaſa, fled hat 
without even offering battle; and lux 
Daher, making himſelf maſter of As 


Vafa, Ramla, and all Paleſtine, WW oy 
opened & road for the grand army he mie 


EX ; „ $5} 4 5 2 ; £þ 
bo 5 his arrived about the end of WW ty 


February 1771: and the gazettes 90 


of that time, Rating it at ſixty thou- 10 
ſand; men, induced Europe to be- 


Tur ks, 


CH AR ACT E RS. | 


Turks, and more eſpecially thoſe 
of Aſia, differ ſtill more from 
the Europeans in their military 
than their civil cuſtoms- Sixty 
thouſand men with them are very 
far from being ſynonimous with 
fixty" thouſand ſoldiers, as in our 
armies. That of which we are now 
peaking affords a proof of this; it 
might amount in fact to forty thou: 
ſind men, which may be- claſſed as 
follows. Five thouſand Mamlouk 
cavalry, which was the whole effec- 
tive army ; about fifteen hundred 
Barbary Arabs on foot, and no other 
infantry, for the Turks are ac- 
quainted with none; with them, 
the eavalry is - every thing. Be- 
ſdes theſe, each Mamlouk havin 

in bis ſuite 'Two'footmen, armed wil 

ſtayes; theſe would form 'a body of 
teh thouſand. valets ;. beſides a num- 
ber of ſervams and ſerradjis, or at- 


Aendants on horſeback, for the beys 


ud kachefs, which may be eſti- 


nated at two thouſand : all the reſt 


were ſutlers, and the uſual train of 
followers. unn; Wee 
duch was this army, as deſcribed 


to me in Paleſtine: by perſons who 


had ſeen” and followed it. It was 
commanded by the friend of Ali, 
Mohammad Bey, ſurnamed Aboudg- 
bas, or father of gold, from the 
luxury” of his tent and riſons. 
As 10 order and diſcipline, theſe 
muſt not be mentioned. The ar- 
mies of the Turks and Mamleuks 


ue nothing but a confuſed multi- 
| tude of horſemen, without uniforms, 


on horſes of all fizes and colours, 
nding without either keeping their 


order. 
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Acre, leaving, wherever they paſſed, 
ſufficient marks of their want of diſ- 
cipline and rapacity. At, Acre, a 


junction was formed with the 


t | 
of Shaik Daher, which conſilted of 
fifteen , hundred. Safadians 5, gn 
horſeback, and commanded by his 
ſon Ali; twelve hundred Motualis 
cavalry, havipg for their leader the 
Shaik Naſif, and about one thouſand 
This union 
effected, and their plan - concerted, 
they proceeded towards Damaſcus 
ſome time in the month of April. 
Oſman had employed this interval 
in preparations, and had, on his 
ſide, collected an army equally nu- 
merous and ill- regulated. The par 
| ripoli, and Alep- 
po, had joined with him their forces, 


and were 2 the enemy 


Mograbian infantry. 


Chas, of Said 7, 


under the walls of Damaſcus. 


The reader muſt not here figure 
to himſelf a- number of complicated 
and artificial movements, ſuch. as 
thoſe which, within the laſt century, 


5 


have reduced war with us to a ſcience 


of ſyſtem and calculation. The 


Aſiatics are unacquainted with the 


firſt elements of this conduct. Their 
armies are mobs, their marches ra- an 
vages, their campaigns mere in- 


roads, and their battles, blooc 


frays ; the ſtrongeſt, or the molt 
adyenturous party goes in ſearch 
of the other, which not unfrequently 
flies without offering reſiſtance; if 
they ſtand their giound, they en- 
gage pell-mell, diſcharge their car- 


— 


— 


Dader's ſubzegte were called by this name, becauſe his ſeat of Government was | 


ginally at Safad, a village of Galilee. 
ne, Pronounced Sede, in 


q f a 7 0 
wx -+ 


a 


rench; in Engliſh Said, as above; it is the ancient 


20 
each other with their ſabres, for they 


rarely have any canrion ; and whe! 
they have they are but of litle ſer- 
vice. A panic frequently diffuſes 
itſelf without cauſe; — — flies, 
the other purſues, and ſhouts vic- 
tory ; the vanquiſhed ſubmit to the 
will of the conqueror, and the cam- 
| Fate often terminates without a 


Such, in a great meaſure, were 
- the military operations in Syria, in 
1771. The combined army of Ali 
Bey and Daher marched to Damaſ- 
cu. Tube pachas waited for them; 
. gt approached, and, on the 6th 
june, a deciſive action took place: 
me Mamlouks and Safadians ruſhed 
with fo much fury os the Turks, 
©” that, terrified at the carnage, they 
Immediately took to flight, and the 
pachas were not the laſt in endea- 
vouring to make their eſcape. The 
allies became mafters of the co 
try, and took poſſeſſion. of the city 
| without appoſition, there being nei- 
|. ther walls nor ſoldiers to defend it. 
Tbe caftle alone reſiſted. Its, ruin- 
el fortifications had nat a fingle 
© _.cannan, much leſs gunners ; but it 
Nas ſurrounded by a muddy ditch, 
ndnd behind the ruins were poſted a 
ee - muſqueteers, and theſe alone 
Nirre ſufficient to check this army 
Sf cavalry. As the befieged, how- 
ever, were already conquered by 
their fears, they capitulated the third 
day, and the place was to be ſur- 
rendered the next morning, when 
 _ at day-break' a moſt extraordinary 
revolution took place. | | 
ay! of 
oham- 


At the moment that the 
mad ſuddenly commanded a retreat, 


. * 5 
= 
4 


ſurrender was expected, 


eus. 
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under pretence of propoſing terms 


ſides, that it was evident this maſter, 


„ The two great carzvaus which make the pilgrimage to Mecca, ſet out from 
Cairo nnd D n make * * 


and all his cavalry turned towaid 
Egypt. In vain did the aftoniſhed 
Ali-Daher and Naſif fly to demand 
the cauſe of ſo ſtrange a meaſure: 
the-Mamlouk made no other reply 
to their-reiterated queſtions, than a 
haughty menace ; and the whole 
army decamped in confufion. Nor 
was this merely a retreat, but a 
pg flight ; they ſeemed as if 
otly purſued by a victorious enemy; 
the road from Damaſcus to Cairo 
was covered. with men on foot, 
ſcattered horſemen, and ſtores and 
baggage they had abandoned. This 
ſingular occurrence was attributed, 
at the time, to a pretended report 
of the death of Ali Bey ; but the 
real ſolution af the enigma was a 
ſecret - conference which paſſed at 
night in the tent of Mohammad 
Bey. Oſman, finding himſelf too 
weak to oppoſe theſe. combined 
forces, had recourſe to artifice. He 
contrived to introduce to the Egyp- 
tian general a crafty agent, who, 


of peace, endeavoured to diſſe- 
minate diſcard and revolt. He 
inſinuated to Mohammad that the 

t he was acting was equally il 
befitting his honour, and contrary 
to his intereſt ; that he was deceiv- 
ed in imagining the fultan. would 
leave unpuniſhed the offences of 
Ali Bey; that it was a ſacrilege to 
violate ſo holy a city as Damaſcus, 
one of the two gates of the Caa- 
ba“; that he was aſtoniſhed that 
Mohammad ſhould prefer the fa- 
vour of a flave of the ſultan, to that 
of the ſultan himſelf, and that he 
ſhould ſet up a ſecond maſter be- 
tween him and his ſovereign ; be- 


by 


by dayl) him to freſh dan- 
As * him both to 


E own perſonal ambition, and to 
the j y of his kiaya, the Copt 


Theſe reaſons, and eſpecially the 
two latter, which were founded on 
indiſputable facts, made a ſtrong 
inprefſion on Mohammad and his 
beys : they immediately held a 
council, and ſwore ſolemnly by the 
ſabre and the Koran, to return 
without delay to Cairo. In conſe- 
quence of this determination, they 
decamped ſo ſuddenly, and aban- 
doned their conqueſts with ſuch pre- 
cipitation, that the t of their 
coming preceded their arrival at 
Cairo only by fix hours. Ali Bey 
wes ſtruck with terror, and wiſhed 
to have puniſhed his general upon 
the pot ; but Mohammad appeared 

o well ſupported, that it was imprac- 
ticable to attempt any thing againſt 
his perſon ; it was neceſſary to diſ- 
ſemble, and Ali Bey ſubmitted to 
ths with the leſs difficulty, as he 
owed his fortune to his diffimulation 
much more than to his courage. 
Though thus deprived, at one 
oke, of the fruits of ſo expenſive 
2 war, Ali Bey did not renounce 
his proj e continued ta ſend 
ſuccours to his ally, Daher, and 
prepared a ſecond army for the 
campaign of 1772; but fortune, 


weary of effecting more for him than 


his own abilities could have accom- 
pliſded, ceaſed to favour him. 
The firſt reverſe he expetienced 


was in the — — 


boats, loaded with rice, for 


or 
Shaik Daher, which were taken by - 


a Ruſſian privateer, within ſight of 
— 3 but amother, and ſtill 

rious accident, was the eſcape 
of Mohammad Bey. Ali Bey could 


directions to all the 


the 
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not eaſily ſorget the affair of Da- 
__—_ from the re- 
mains of that affection we retain 
for thoſe whom we have ſerved, 
be could not bring, himſelf to re-. 
ſolve on having recourſe to violence, 
when an expreſſion made uſe of by 


the Venetian merchant who enjoyed 


his confidence fixed his wavering re- 
ſolution, _ EY 
Have the ſultans of the Franks,” 
faid Ali Bey, one day, to that Euro- 
pean ®, children as rich as my 
% fon Mobammad ?” No, ſeig- 
« nior,” replied the courtier, t 

« are careful of that, for they thi 
« that when children become too 


great, they are often in haſte to 
enjoy their inheritance.” This 


inſinuation went to the heart of Ali 
Bey. From that moment he be- 
held in Mohammad a dangerous 
rival, and reſolved his ruin. To 
effect this, without riſk, he firſt ſent 
tes of Cairo, 
that no Mamlouk ſhould be ſuffered 
to paſs in the evening, or at night; 
he then ordered Mohammad into 
immediate exile in the Said. _ By 
theſe oppoſite orders he imagined 
Mohammad would be ſtopped at. 
gates, and that, the keepers 


taking him into cuſtody, be ſhould: | 


eaſily free himſelf. from his fears z 4 . 


but chance diſconcerted theſe vag 


and timid meaſures. Mohammad, 
by ſame wiſtake was 2 to 
be W with private from 
Ali. He and his retinue were al- 


lowed to paſs, and from this moment 


all was loft. Ali Bey, informed of 


his flight, gave orders to purſue 


2 
none dar 
into the Sai 


* This anecdote I received from that merchant. 


Gy: 
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time to make his e ſtape with eight 


ſtill leſs of carrying on @ ſiege than 


aſter his arrival thete, be had ano- to that place, accompanied by Ali, J bin, 
ther narrow" eſeaße. Ayoub Bey, Their combined troops formed a body if Ib 
an officer” of Ali's; feigning great of about ſeven thouſand cavalry, and, chat 
deteſtation of the injuſtice of his at their approach, the Turks raiſed com 
maſter, received Mohammad with the ſiege, and retired to a place ver 
_—_— and ſwore upon his ſabre a league to the northward of the don 
and the Koran, to ſhare his fortune ; city, on the river Aoula. There, MW mof 
but, a few days after, letters were in July 1772, the. moſt conſiderable MW Tv: 
intercepted from this fare Ayoub, and moſt methodical engagement and 
' to Ali, in which he promiſed him, of the whole war took place. The WM Rez 
without delay, the bead of his Turkiſh' army, three times more did 
enemy.” Mohammad, bas ing diſ- numerous than that of the two al- cou 
covered the plot, ſeized the traitor; lies, was entirely defeated. - The WM the 
. and, after cutting off his hands and ſeven pachas who commanded it con 
tongue, ſent him to Cuiro to receive took to flight, and Said remained in 1 
The Mamlouks, however, wearied vernor Degnizla. '' ' whi 
with the inſolence of All Bey, re- Ali Bey and Daher, on thei peo 
paired in crowds to his rival; and, return to Acre, proceeded to chaſ- ſlay 
in about fix weeks, Mohammad tiſe the inhabitants of Yafa; who len 
faw "hiofelf ſufficiently ſtrong to had. revolted that they might con- He 
lea ve the Said, and marched to- vert to their uſe the ammunition 101 
wards Cairo. Ali Bey, on his fide, and clothing left there by one of the 
ſent his troops againſt him; but Ali's fleets, before he was expelled ed 
ſeveral of them likewiſe deſerted to from Cairo. The city, which was hut 
the enemy: at length, in the month held by a ſhaik of Nablous, ſhut Ol 
. of April 1772, the armies had a its gates; and reſolved to ſtand the WI 85 
rencounter in the plain of El-Ma- fiege;: This commenced in July, we 
ſateb, at the gates of Cairo, the and laſted eight months, thougb WI 3 
iſſue of which was, that Mohammad Vafa had no other rampart than a by 
and his party entered the city, ſabre mere garden- wall, without a ditch : lea 
in hand. Ali Bey, having barely bat in Syria and Egypt they know F 


of engagements in the field; at ſep 
length, however, the beſieged ca- 
pitulated in February 1773 ch 
Al, nom feeling himſelf diſen- lov 
- gaged, thought of nothing but his 2 
return to Cairo. Daher offered to We 


| hundred of bis Mathlouks, repaired 
80 Gaza, for the firſt time in his life, 
and "endeavoured to get to Acre, 
to join his ally, Daher; but the 
inhabitants of Nablous' and Yaſa 
cut off his retreat; and Daher him- 


elf was obli 10 to open him a paſ- furniſſi him with ſuccours; and the M 
4 e Te b received him with Ruſſians, with whom Ali had con- th 
tracted an alliance, while treating ed 


of the affair of the privateer, pro- m. 
miſed to ſecond him: time however th 
vas neceffary for collecting theſe . n 
ſcattered aids, and Ali became ce 
impatient. The promiſes of Rexk, ap 


gr | his oracle, rendered 
WAR 


Ec * ſimplicity and franknefs which 
in all ages have characterized that 
people, and conducted him to Acre. 

Fr rey , 06 — 7 Said 
Sidon), then beſieged by the tro 
ane m conſunction with the 
Druzes. He accordingly. marched 
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bim till more deſirous to be gone. 
This Copt never ceaſed aſſuring him 
that the hour of his return was 
come; that the aſpeQs of the ſtars 
were moſt propitious; and that the 
downfall of Mohammad was now 
moſt certain. Ali, who, like all the 


Turks, believed firmly in aſtrology, - 


and who put the greater faith in 
Rezk, becauſe he believed his pre- 
didions had been often verified, 
could no longer endure delay; and 
the news he received from Cairo 
completed his impatience. 

In the beginning of April, letters 
were ſent him by his friends, in 
which they informed him that the 
people were tired of his ungrateful 
fave, and that nothing but bis pre- 
ſence was wanting to expel him. 
He determined, therefore, to ſet out 


immediately, and, without giving 


the Ruſſians time to arrive, depart- 
ed with his Mamlouks, and fifteen 
hundred Safadians, commanded by 
Oſman, the fon of Daher ; but he was 
ignorant that the letters from Cairo 
were a ſtratagem of Mohammad's, 
and that this bey had extorted them 
by force, in order to deceive and 


lead him into the ſnare he was pre- 


paring. In fact, no fooner had 


Ali advanced into the deſert which 


ſeparates Gaza from Egypt, than 
he fell in, near Salakia, with a 
choſen body of a thouſand Mam- 
louks, who were lying in ambuſh, 
waiting his arrival. This corps 
vas commanded by the young bey. 
Mourad, who, being enamoured of 
the wiſe of Al Bey, bad obtain- 


ed a promiſe of her from Moham- 


mad, in caſe he could bring him 
the bead of that illuſtrious unfortu- 
nate. Scarcely 
cave the duſt which announced the 


did Mourad per- 
approach of his enemies, before he 
| © Such as Saleh Bey. 
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ruſhed upon them with his Mam- 
louks, and. threw: them into confu- 
ſion. To crown his good fortune, 
he met with Ali in-the crowd, at- 
tacked and ,wounded him in the 
forehead with a ſabre, made bim 
2 and conducted him to 

ohammad. The latter, who was 
encamped two leagues in the rear, 
received his former maſter with all 
that exaggerated reſpect which is ſo 
cuſtomary with the Turks, and that 
ſenſibility which perfidy. knows ſo 
well how to feign, He provided a 
magnificent tent for him, ordered 
him to be taken the greateſt care of, 
ſtiled him a thoufand times, his 
„% fave, who licked the duſt of his 
feet; but the third day, this pa- 
rade of politeneſs terminated by the 
death of Ali Bey, who died, accord - 
ing to ſome of his wounds; or, as 
others report, by poiſon : the pro- 
bability of both theſe accounts is ſo 
equal, that it is impoſſible to de- 
cide between then. R 

Thus terminated the enterprizes 
of this celebrated man, who for 
ſome time engaged the attention of 
Europe, and afforded many politi- 
cians hopes of a great revolution. 
That he was an extraordinary cha- 
racter, cannot be denied; but it is 
exaggeration to place him in the 
claſs of great men: the accounts 
given of bim by witneſſes highly 
worthy credit, prove that though 


he poſſeſſed the ſeeds of great qua- 


lities, the want of culture prevented 


them from coming to maturity. Let 


us paſs over his credulity in aſtro- 


logy, which more frequently in- 
fluenced his conduct than more 
- ſubſtantial motives ; let 
tion his treacheries, his perjuries, 


not men- 


the murders even of his benefac- 
tots , by which he acquired, or 


4. T main- 


* 
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or errone ued his plan of 
tnels . a t it was he him- 


fel 2 5 a3; for his. own 
ruin. We are certainly juſtified in 


Firſt, 


"him with three errors: 
t thick after 
which fruitlefsly exhauſt- 


ed his revenue, and his forces, and 
made him 


leR the interior ad- 
' miniſtration his own country. 


Secondly, the ature indolence 
to which he reigned himſelf, exe- 
euting nothi t by his lieu- 
tenants, which [diminiſhed the re- 
{peRt entertained for his perſon by 
the Mamlouks, and encouraged the 
ſpirit of revolt. Thirdly, the ez- 
_ Ceflive riches he ſhowered on his 
favourite, which procured him the 
infllence he abuſed. Suppoſing 
Mohammad virtuous, . not 

Ali to have dreaded the ſeduction 
of flatterers, who, in all countries, 


ry is, it is 
be was animated with the defire of 


obtaining it; and this was never 


tion of vulgar minds. He 


zothing but to be adviſed 
— 4 
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on an obſervation I re- 


17 


' member to. have frequently heard 
boſn-among on 


made at Cairo. Thoſe among 
merchants who had witneſſed the 
reign of Ali, and bis downfall, aſter 
extolling his good government, his 
real for juſtice, and his beneficence 
to the Franks, never failed to expreſs 
their aſtoniſhment at his not being 
regretted by the people; and thence 
took occaſion to repeat thoſe charges 
of inconſtancy and ingratitude with 
which the orientals are uſually re- 
proached ; but on maturely  exa- 
mining every circumſtance, this 
does not appear to me ſo extraordi- 
nary as it may at firſt ſeem. 

In Egypt, as in every other coun- 


try, the judgment of the people is 


ided by the penury or plenty in 
which they live; their —— or — 
tred, their cenſure or applauſe, are 
meaſured by the eaſe or difficulty 
with which they can procure the 
means of ſubſiſtence, in conſequence 
of the adminiſtration of their rulers; 
nor can this be eſteemed an impro- 
per critefion. In vain may we tell 
them that the honour of the empire, 
the glory of the nation, the encou- 
ragement of commerce, and the 
improvement of the fine arts, re- 


uire ſuch and ſuch meaſures, 


Every thing is ſuperſeded by the 
Tar f 


ceſſaries of life ; and when the 
multitude want bread, they have at 
leaſt a right to withhold their praiſe 
and adiniration. Of what conſe- 


uence was it to the people of 


pt, that Ali Bey had conquered 
the Said, Mecca, and Syra, if 
theſe- conqueſts only augmented, in- 
ſtead of relieving their burthens ? 
The expences incurred by theſe 
wars, encreaſed the contributions 
they were obliged to raiſe, The 
expedition againſt Mecca alone. colt 
twenty-ſix millions of French livres 
(bove one million cighty-three 
| -- thouſand 
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thouſand pounds), and the exporta- 
ion of corn for the uſe of the armies, 
aided to the monopoly of ſome 
metchants in favour, cauſed a fa- 
mine, which deſolated the country 
during the whole of the years 1770 
and 1771, When, therefore, the 
inhabitants of Cairo, and the pea- 
fants in the villages, were dying 
with hunger, what wonder if they 
murmured againſt Ali Bey ? Who 
can blame them for diſapprovimg of 
the commerce with India, if all its 
advantages were to center in a few 
hands? When Ali Bey expended 
two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand livres (above nine thouſand 
pounds), in the uſeleſs handle of a 
landjar ®, though jewellers might 
applaud his magnificence, had not 
the people reaſon to deteſt his lux- 
ury? This liberality, which his 
courtiers called virtue, the people, 
at whoſe expence it was exerciſed, 
vere juſtly entitled to ſtigmatize as 
vice, Had this man any merit in 
laviſhing what coſt him nothing? 
Was it an act of juſtice to grati 

his fayourite at the expence of his 
people, or repay with their money 
lus private obligations, as in the 
cle of his purveyor-general ? It 
muſt be confeſſed, that the greateſt 
part of the actions of Ali Bey 
vere founded much leſs on gene- 
al principles of juſtice and hu- 
manity, than onal motives of 


A po niard carried in the belt. 7 


25 
vanity and ambition. Egypt, in 
his eyes, was his yon property, 
and the people a vile herd of worth- 
leſs animals, of whom he might diſ- 
poſe at his pleaſure. Ought we 
then to be aſtoniſhed, if theſe whom 
he treated like an imperious maſter 
have vilified his fame like merce- 
nary malecontents ? 


Particulars relative te Ragonauth 
Row, «uſually called Raghobah. — 
From the Aſiatic Miſcellany. 


AGONAUTH Row (who is 
commonly called Raghobah) 
is a Chieftain of t eminence, 
and the only ſurvivor of note in the 
family of Baujee Row. He for- 
merly s hunſelf by very 
conſiderable military atchievements; 
for it was he that wreſted the half 
of Guzerat from the hand of Dau- 
maujee Kayekvaur, and that afford- 
ed ſuch important aſſiſtance to the 
Na vaub Gauzy ud Deen Khan in the 
war with the Jauts, in the time of 
Ahmed Shah. It was he, too that 
marched at the head of 100, oo0 
horſe againſt the ſon of the Abdau- 
lee Shaw, drove him from Lahore 
and planted the Marratta ftandards 
as far as the ſhore of the Attock. 
The Abdaulee Shaw was then en- 
gaged in a war on the fide of Kho- 
raſan; but the year following he 
entered Hindoſtan with a large 


1 Ali Bey, ſetting out to go into exile, for he was exiled no leſs than three 
tunes, was encamped near Cairo, being allowed a delay of twenty-four hours, to 
Py his debts : a janiſary, named Haſſan, to whom he owed five hundred ſequins 
(one hundred an fifty-fix pounds), came to find him. Ali, thinking be wanted 

„began to make excuſes. But Haſſan, producing five hundred more ſe- 


Ping, ſaid to him, 4 Thou art in misfortune, take theſe alſo.” 
— gnereliey ſwore by the head of the Prophet, that, if ever he returned, he 


would beſtow on this man unexam 


man, never even repti bim. 


Ali, confounded 


wealth ; and en his , created him 


| return, 
puveyor-general ; and though he was informed of the ſcandalous extortions of 


army 
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army to chaſtiſe the Marrattas, at a 
time when the Navaub Gauzy ud 
Deen Khan was in the country of 
the Jauts, and under their protec- 
tion. On receiving news of this 
event, the, Paiſhwah, Baulaujee 
Pundet, told his fon *, Ragonauth 
| Row, that he expected he would 
take upon him the charge of this 
expedition alſo againſt the Abdau- 
lees; to which Ragonauth Row re- 
plied, that he was not averſe to it, 
if he would grant him a ſupply of 
twenty lack + of rupees for the 
pay of his troops. But his copfin 
Sadaſhevah being preſent, obſerved 


that the Marrattas were a privi- 


leged people; that wherever they 
Went, the country and its revenue 
might be conſidered as their own ; 
and then aſked Ragonauth Row 
what grounds he had tor ſo extraor- 
dinary a demand ? ,To this Rago- 
nauth replied by making him an 
offer of the commiſſion, which Sa- 
 daſhevah Row accepted; and hav- 
ing taken the command of an army 
of : Yo,000 borie, he firſt moved 
with this force againſt Salaubet 
Jeng, the brother of the - preſent 
Navaub Nizam Aly Khan. But 
that prince having been reduced 
to great (traits ſince the death of the 
late Navaub Nafir Jeng, had but 
4 ſmall body of horſe. to oppole 
them ; and having been ſurrounded 


by the Martattas on all ſides, he 


was obliged to give up to them the 
forts of Burhaunpoor and Aſſair. 
with a country of fixtv-five lack of 
rupees per annum, beſides confider- 


„ His brother,” it hould be. 
+ Others ſay © ſixty lack... 


+ Meaning from the Decan to Hiadoflan proper... +, yn 
J El did hot pretend to dt on the throne himſelf, but ſet. up Javin-back - 


way towards Hindoſtan 1 and 05 


his arrival in the neighbourhood of 


Dehly, laid claim 5 to the empire 
and the throne : but his pride was 
offenſive to the Moft High, by whoſe 
providence it happened that he ws 
in a ſhort time, hemmed in between 
two formidable armies, that of the 
Abdaulee Shaw attacking him in 
front, and that of the Navaub Shu- 
jaa ud Dowlah and the Rohillas 
falling at the ſame time upon his 
rear. Here enſued that famous 
battle, of which thoſe who were 
eye-witneſſes report that it was the 
greateſt ever fought in Hindoſtan: 
tor the Marrattas being beſet with 
enemies in front and rear, ſaw no 
poſſibility of flight, and therefore 
reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as 


they could. Eighty Marratta chiefs 


that rode on elephants were killed 
on the ſpot; but concerning Sadaſh- 
evah Row himſelf there are differ- 
ent accounts, ſome aſſe1ting that he 
was killed in the engagement, and 
others as confidently, _ that 
'he eſcaped alone from the held of 
battle; and that having reached 
Poonah, diſguiſed as a private ſol- 


dier, he waited privately on Bau- 


laujee Row, who, in wrath for what 
had happened, ordered him ſecretly 


to priſon in the fort of Poorendher ; 
and there, ſay they, he lives to this 


day: and yet it is pretended that 
this-is fo careſully concealed, that 
Parabatty Bauhee, his wife, who i 


Rill- living at 'Poonah, and even 
bears a part in the councils of the 
£ | r- Marratta chiefs, knows nothing of 
agble ſums of ready money. Thus 

enriched, Sadaſherah Row took is 


the watter ; which ſurely gives this 
ſtory a great air of iwprobability 3 


| $4" uy 


for 
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for how ean it be credited chat ſo 
confiderable a man ſhould: thus be 
ſhut up in priſon, and the circum- 
ances not tranſpir e: 
Aſter theſe events Malhar Row 
nached to the fide of Hindoſtan, 


and fired his quarters a long time 


at Kaulpee, whence he afterwards 
moved to Korajehanabad, to ſuccour 
Shujan ud Dowlah; but general 
Cnac engaged him there, and 
E za total defeat. Malhär 

is fince dead, and has been 
ſucceeded by his ſon Tukkojee 


Holker, and his wiſe Ahbaleeah 


bavee; in the - poſſeſſion of the 


Soobah of Endour, which was his 


fagheer. They have 50,000 horſe 
ut their command, and are of the 
Dhanker caſt. | | 
The next army the Marrattas 
ſent into Hindoſtan was that com- 
mnded by Mehdejee Sendheeah 
ad Beeſaujee Pundit, who placed 
Shan Aulum upon the throne of 
Debly ; a great ſubject of boaſting 


| tothe Marrattas, who ſay the em- 
peror of Hindoſtan owes his king- 


dom entirely to them. But it is 
rell known, that when colonel 
Champion marched to Mehendee 


Ghaut, after his ſucceſs .againſt the 
Rohillas, he engaged this ' very 


dendbeeah, and put him and the 
whole Marratta army to flight : ſo 


that having crofſed the Ganges and 


Junna with great precipitation, 
they have never from that time 


; horſe, bimſel 


again. At preſent,” indeed, Rago- | 


nauth Row's revolution has pro- 


duced ſuch diſperſion among the 


Marratta chiefs, and thrown their 
affairs into ſuch conſuſion, that 
Rajah Himmut Behauder, Rajah 
Dhataneeah, the Rajah of Gohud, 
and others, have united to take 
advantage of this criſis, and now 
colleQ the revenues of all the coun- 


tries between Kaulpee and Narwer. 


The Mariatta chiefs, however, me- 
ditate an invaſion into thoſe parts, 
whenever matters ſhall be perfectly 
— in relation to Ragonauth 
ow. N 2 


2 * 


C ufloms and Manners' of the Mar- 
ratia's.—from the ſame." 
QOME of the Marratta cuſtoms 


appeared excellent to me. One 
was, the good underſtanding and 


union that bas in general ſubſiſted 


among their chiefs, in ſo much that 


no inftance of treachery had ever 


occurred among them till Ragonauth 
Row made himſelf infamous on that 
account. Another was, the atten-, 
tion and reſpect paid by the paiſh- 
wah, and all the great men, to peo; 
ple of the military 8 ; fo 
that in the public derbar the paiſh- 


wah is uſed to receive the compli- 


fingle jammatgac of 
| ſtanding till nine 
o'clock in the morning, and em- 


ments of ever 


According to the 


'entured over either of thoſe rivers | bracing them by turns“. At taking 


t cuſtom diſtinctions are made in this matter, which 
vere not formerly obſerved ; for the paiſhwabs uſed to embrace all that came with- 
at diſcrimination, till advantage was taken of this cuſtom by es rien. who 
g a grudge at Sadoſhevah Bhow (commonly called Bhow Saheb), at the time 
that he held the office of firſt miniſter to the fourth paiſhwah Balaujee Row (called 
Ub Nanah Saheb), attempted to ſtab him with his cuttar when he went to embrace 
pope of ns . ed, are permitted to embrace the paiſhwab 
iſtincti n. and unarmed, are i to | i z» Or 
alben of his family. © : 25 | | 


leave, 


lation has taken place, according to which none but 
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leare, alſo, he gives him beetle 
ing: and whoever comes to 
wait upon him, whether men of 
rank or otherwiſe, he receives 
their ſalams, or embraces them ſtand · 
ing. | | 
3 ordinance current 
them is, that if an eminent chie 
tain, who commands even an hun- 
dred thouſand horſe, be ſent into 
ſome other country with bis forces, 
and happens there to be guilty of 
ſome offence, in conſequence of 
which. he receives a ſummons from 
the paiſhwah, far from thinking of 
reſiſtance, he inftantly obeys, and 
repairs to the preſence in perſon 
with all expedition. The paiſhwah 
then pardons him if the offence be 
ſmall; if otherwiſe, he is impri- 
ſoned for ſome months, or kept in 
a a Rate of diſgrace, till it is thought 
proper to admit him again to ſa- 
vour. 53 
A third is, that if an eminent 
Chief goes upon an expedition which 
ſubjects him to great expences, 
ſuch as his own jageer is not ſuſſi- 
cient to ſupply, and he is obliged 
on that account to run in debt 
to the Mohajins, though the ſam 
ſhould amount te even ten or twelve 
lack, it is all freely allowed him ; 


» This, it ſhould ſeem, is too 
ill CubGRt on one particular 


demands 


and though the government hae 
of lack —— 
acks of rupees, yet if, in 
circumſtances, he pleads the inſuff- 
ciency of his means to diſcharge 


' thoſe arrears, he is excuſed. without 


hefitation, nor has he any thing 
to apprehend from being called to 
account by the dewan, the kbanſ 
man, or other ſtate officers, The 
chiefs are all their own maſters, and 
expend | what ſums they plenſe; 
ſo that a general ſatisſaction pre 
vails among them, and they are l- 
ways ready at a call with their 
quota of troops, and march with 


alacrity upon whatever ſervice they 


are ordered to undertake, At pre- 
ſent Sakharam Baboo cauſes great 
diſcontents among the chiefs, by 


canvaſſing their accounts, and mak-| 


ing demands on the jageerdars, in 
a manner very different from the 
uſage of former paiſhwahs ; hence 
numbers are diſſaffected, and time 
muſt diſcover what it is that Provi- 
dence deſigus to bring about by that 
means. | 

Another cuſtom is, that when one 


of their chiefs that held employ- 


ments, or jageers, &c. dies, bis 
ſon, though of inferior abilities, or 


an infant, ſucceeds $ immediately 
5 to 


ly expreſſed ; but the cuſtom did, and dots 
on, to 2 on the day on which the army marches 


on any expedition, the paiſhwah then ſtands at the door of his tent, and, after de- 


livering the golden Rtandard to the 


who has been a 


ppointed to the command, 


receives in that poſture the compliments of all the troops, of every rank aud deno- 


mination. 


+ This muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation. They do, 


often great ſums when on ſervice, and that not merely on the ſoldiery,. but on feaſte 


ops Brahmans, preſents to fi 


dancers, &c. and on their return theft 


umz are generally allowed them under the head of dberrem, or charitable diſ- 
burſements. But they are ſo far from being without wy check in their expencth 


that the officer named the tartun, is ſent 


poſe. | 
This is alſo liable to ſome 


with each 


| exceptions z for though great attention is paid to 
the claims of repreſentatives of great families, when 2 m, 


expreſaly for that pur- 


tepreſen ves are 
— ſelves 
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0 the employment, the buſineſs of 
vlich is conducted by deputy till 
he becomes of age, and the monthly 
tpend, or jageer, &c. is given to 
his family; and relations. Nor are 
the effects of deceaſed perſons ever 
ned and appropiiated by govern- 
nent, in the manner that has been 
;aftiſed under the emperors of 
Hindoſtan. r td 
To the ſouth-weſt of Poonah, at 
he diſtance of fifty coſs, is the fort 
of Sattarah. | 1 
Bombay is about fifty coſs diſtant 
due weſt. 4. 0g 
Surat and Guzerat a to the 
notheweſt about 1 zo coſs diſtant. 


1 a $0 .I%81His 4 
Bombay, Salſet, Baffeen, &c. ſtand 
in the ſhore of the ſalt fea towards 
the weſt. : a nin by ny Foy: 

And.the country of Kokun, which 
keldngs to the Marrattas, lies ſouth- 
veſt of Poonah. -. P 1 1 SR. 6 

Kokun is a fine country, and pro- 
duces rice and ſuch things in abun- 
dance, with which it ſupplies Poonah. 


The paiſnwah and the other chiefs - 


ue moſtly Kokun Brahmans. This 
Fovince-.is called a Soobah. The 


tin men of merit and A yet when it happens | 
mployments are at length uſually taken from thew, and given to per 


wo the (tate has better expeRations, 


29 
Brahmans of Poonab may be divided 
into two ſorts; the Dely Brahmans, 
who are thoſe of Aurungabad and 
thoſe parts: the other thote of Ko- 
To the ſouth and eaſt are alfo 
many countries under the govern- . 
ment of the Marrattas, extending 
from the parts adjacent to Poona tu 
the boundaries, of the Carnatic “. 
and Rameſer (which is a place of 
worſhip of the Hindoos, as famous 
as that of Kaſy, at zoo coſs diſtance - 
from Poonah), and Funalab, a jageer 
of the Bhonſalahs, and to the boun- 
dary of Nellor, &c. the country of 
Heider Naig. + 


To Frog." and north are ſituated 
the ſerkar of Aſair, Burhaunpoor, 
and the ſoobah of Khandaiſſe, at 
the diſtance of eighty coſa from 


Poonah. E 


And to the north and weſt are 

the half of the country of Guzerar, 

the pergunnah of Broanch, &c. 

which are in the poſſeſſion of the 
Marratta paiſnwaß. 

» Befides all theſe countries, the 

unna h of Bhèlſa, the ſoobah of 

7. the ſoobab of Udgein, 

the  pergunnah of Seronje, the 


atherwiſh, the jag and 


The Carnatie muſt by no. means be underficed here ja de confined ſenſe in 


wich the Engliſh geceive it. The country 


ned by Mohammed Aly Khan 


vonly a part of the Carnatic property fo called, and ſhould always be termed the 


larnatic Paujeen Gbaut, i. e. © 


at Carnatic which is below the paſſes.” ln 


de name Carnatic ftanding ſingly, is to be comprebended all the countries lying 
bath of Merch and Bidder, which - compoſed the ancient kingdom of Viziapoar. 

li fact, the name of Carnatic Paxyeen Ghaut appears to have been given to Mo- 
lanmed Aly Khan's country by the Moors; for the Marrattas allow that appel- 
lation to a very ſmall part of it, and denominate the whole ſoobah of Arcot Dra- 
Ades, while the Malabars, natives of the country, call it Soromandelam, from 


ence our Coromandel. 
What he ſays here with r 


U Endour is a pergunnah, 


to. the extent of the Marratta dominions ſouth- 
"ad, applies only to the poſfeſſion they once had of the 
tle tribute they collected from the Tondemans, — 


country of Tanjore, and 


ſoobah 


%. 


Kalpy “, were all made 

— 2 rrattas in jageer, — 
Gauzy ud Deen Khaun, in conſide- 

ration of the ſupport and aſſiſtance 


afforded him by the Marratta forces, 


and they ſtill remain in their poſſeſ- 
— The above 33 are in- 
uded in the jageers ukkojee 
Holker and * that is to 
Ay, there are about 50. oo or 
60,000 horſe a ed on the fide 
of Hindoſtan Mhich theſe two chiefs 
pay but of the produce of theſe 
countries, and e the balance 
tothe | ak 
Tbe actual revenue derived from 
all the countries dependent on the 
4. Marrattas is about twelve crore, 
from Which when we dedu& the 
| jageers,” and the ex of the 
troops ſtatiosed on the ſide of Hin- 
doſtan proper, there will remaih 
abdut five'crore' at the diſpoſal of 
the 1 _ out of = 
tho 6 erooys ho 
— whos $7 allowances in 
money, and to defray the cha 
of the forts, which” are, lage r 
imall, in namber abobt ſeven 
dred: ſo that there is never“a ba- 
_ of ſo much as one ecrore of 
upees in ey. Ronny . 
* 1 1 7% 
god Kat PIR bats 
| Wren ety 


8 
city 6f Vage. 


' 4 This, it Recht, beer hene, 
of in his treafury at the time 

| the hands of Ragonat 
vernment, an his 


and 


but was ſoon driven out of it again by 
Tune raj#h of Gohud got 
name, till the Engliſh took it for him. 
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about two hundred * bot 


Himmut / Behauder; and the rajah 
bah of Kalp py t. &c:-and the ſerkat 


pw; ; the fort of which, bearing the ſame nanie;'is 
Fife, Have been built by the celebrated Rajah Bh 
It is ohred ar the diane of about twenty-four Bengal'coſ ; 


but Maudevetow, it is aid, had two crc 
his death, moſt of which fell afterwards into 
— and N 5 
expediti tow the Carnatic. 
"x lt ohght to be written © the pergonnaty of Kalpy.“ Rajah” Himmot Behav 
asf wid indeed take Kalpy, in the time and under the orders of Shyjan 
the Marratts forces, under the command » 
. Vitthel Sivadeo, Nauroo Supker, Goyind Pundet, &c. * 
of the open coun 
in the ſerkar of Guülier, bat was never” able to get! 


in the treaſur of the paiſh ah f. 
The full — of the tro 


and foot; but including the 
ſons of the forts. andſother * 
we may ecken 46% four: dung 
thouſand. 1115 1 

The Marrattas are oaths at war 
with Heider Naig, or the Naraub 
Nizam Ali Khan, or others, Tbei 
country is never in perfect tranqui- 
ity, and hence it is . deſo 
late and waſte. 

They are at preſent at peace with 
the Navaub Nizam Ali Khan Be- 
hauder, hat their country is in much 
confuſion on account of their dif- 
contents. with Ragonauth Row ; ad- 
vantage of which has been taken b) 
the zemindars of the hills on every 
ſide, and by Heider Naig- On tbe 
ſide of Hindoſtan the Goſayty Najab 


of Gohud, &c. have 1tized thedoo- 


of:(Gualier &; and Heider Naig has 
alſo" poſſoſſed himſelf of: ſome o 
their countries on his fide; but 28 
ſoon as they can promiſe ihemſelys 
ſechrity with reſpect to Ragonauth 
Row, their armies will iſſue forth on 
every ſide. 
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To cheſs, muſt be -added . er 
famous for its 
r made it 
from the 


by him on hi his aeteſſon to the 
an vd: Dowlah, 

277 Che i mud fe 
OY the fort of that 
Enel 
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brad, relative to. the Charader 


f. id | 
ps 1 the late Mr. Hanway. From ! 6 
horſe Remarkable Occurrences in. his 
gart Life, by Mr. Pugh. | 
aces, | STS» Fr Bs $7 ts an 
dred , NAR. Hanway in, his perſon. 
1 was, of the middle fize, of 
-war WH thin ipare habit, but well ſhaped ;. 
raub bis limbs were faſhioned with. the 
heir WM niceſt ſymmetry. In the latter years 
quil- Wi of bis life he ſtooped very much, and 
jeſo- WY when be walked, found it conduce 
toeaſe to let his head incline to- 
with I wards one fide, When he went 
ge- firſt to Ruſſia, at the age of thirty, 


his face was full and comely, and 
hs perſon altogether ſuch as ob- 
tained for him the appellation of 
the © Handſome Engliſhman.” But 
the hock which his bealth received 
u Perſia, made him much thinner; 
ud though he recovered his health, 
bo as 10 live in England twenty 
ſicceſſive years without any mate- 
nal illneſs, he never recovered his 
plump eſs. Freer 410 
His features. were ſmall, but 
, vithout the inſignificance which 
commonly attends ſmall features. 
His countenance. was intereſting, 
lenfible, and calculated to inſpire 
reverence. , His blue eyes had 
derer been brilliant; but they 
expreſſed the utmoſt humanity and 
volence; and when he . 
the animation of his countenance 
and the tone of his voice were ſuch 
u ſeemed to carry conviction with 
them even to the mind of a ſtranger. 
When he endeavoured. to ſoothe 
ltres,. or point out to any wretch 
vdo had ſtrayed, the comforts of a 
vtuous life, he was peculiarly im- 
pellive.; and every thing that he 
kid bad an air of conſideration and 
icerity, _ 3 . 
In his dreſs, as far as was con- 


# 1 . 
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31 
ſiſtent with his ideas of health and 
eaſe, he accommodated himſelf to 
the prevailing faſhion. As it was 


frequently neceſſary for him to ap- 


pear in polite circles, on unexpect- 


ed occaſions, he uſually wore dreſs 


clothes, with a large French bag; 
his hat ornamented. with a gold” 
button, was of à ſize and fathion 
to be worn as well under the arm 
as on the head. When it rained, 
a ſmall parapluie defended his face 
and wig. Thus he was always 
prepared to enter into any compa- 
ny, without impropriety, or the 
appearance of negligence. His 
dreſs for ſet public occaſions was a 
ſuit of rich dark brown; the Cat 


and waiſtcoat lined {throughout with 


ermine, which juſt appeared at the 
edges; and à ſmall gold-hilted 
ſword, As he was extremely ſuſ⸗ 
ceptible of cold, he wore flannel 
under the linings of all his clothes, 
and uſually three pair of. ſtockings, 
He was the firſt man who yentured 
to walk the. ftreets of London with 
an umbrella over his head: after 


carrying one near thirty years, he 


ſaw them come into general uſe. 
++ His mind was the moſt active 
that it is poſlible to conceive; al- 


ways on the wing, and never ap- 
pearing to be weary, To fit ſtill, and 
endea vour to give reſt to the thought, 

was a luxury to which he was a per- 


fect ſtranger : he dreaded nothing ſo 
much as inactiviiy, and that modern 


diſorder which the French, who 


feel it not ſo much as ourſelves 


_ diſtinguiſh by. the name of ennui. 


6; 


He roſe in the ſummer at four 
or five, and in the winter at ſeven; 
and having always buſineſs before 


him, he was every day employed 


till the time of retiring to reft ; and 
when in bealth, I am told, was 


commonly 
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commonly aſleep within two minutes 
' after his lying down in bed. « 
Writing was his favourite em- 
ployment, or rather amuſement; 
and when the number of bis lite- 
rary works is conſidered, and that 
they were the produce only of thoſe 


hours, which he was able to ſnatch 


from public buſineſs, an idea ma 

be formed of his application, He 
wrote a fine flowing hand to the 
laſt, when he plealed, 
ſpeRacles. And he bad always one 
or. two of the clerks belonging to 
his office, or to ſome of the chari- 
table inſtitutions to which be was 
engaged, to live” in his houſe and 
a him. When doctor Gold- 
ſmith, to relieve himſelf from the 
labour of writing, engaged an ama- 


* 


nuenſis, he found himſelf ncapa- 

ble of dictation; and after eyeing 

each other ſome time, unable to 
eed, the doctor put a guinea 

in his hand, and ſent him away ; 

but it was not ſo with Mr. Han- 
way; he could compoſe faſter than 
any perſon could write, His mode 
was to diftate for as many hours 
together as he could ſpare, and af- 
terwards correct the copy, whach 
Was again wrote out and corrected, 
perhaps ſeveral times. | 
hy leaving his work to tranſ- 
ad his ordinary buſineſs, and after- 
"wards arg, to it 'with new 
ideas, all his literary labours are 
deſeddi ve in the arrangement of the 
matter. and a r to have too 
much of the miſcellaneous in their 
compoſition. - The original idea is 
ſometimes ſeſt for the purſuit of 
one newly ſtarted, and either taken 
up again, when the mind of the 
_ - reader has almoft loft it, or it is 
totally deſerted. Yet thoſe who 

are judges of literary conipoſition, 


lay that his language is well calcu- 


without 


lated to have the effect he defired 
on the reader, and impreſs him 
with the idea that the author was a 
man of inflexible integrity, and 
wrote from the pure dictates of the 
beart. It is plain and unornament- 
ed, without the appearance of art, 
or the affectation of ſingularity. lu 
greateſt deſect (ſay they) is a want 
of conciſeneſs ; its teſt beauty 
an unaffected and 1 pervs ſimplici- 
ty. He ſpoke French and Portu- 
gueſe, and underftood the Rus and 
modern Perſic imperfectly: Latin be 
had been taught at ſchool ; but had 
not muck occaſion to cultivate it af- 
ter he entered into life. 

In his natural diſpoſition he 
was cheerful but ſerene. He en- 
joyed his own joke, and applauded 
the wit of another; but never de- 
ſcended from a certain dignity, 
which he thought indiſpenſably ne. 
ceffary. His experience furniſhed 
him with ſome anecdote or adven- 
ture, ſuitable to every turn the dif- 
courſe could take; and he was 2]- 
ways willing to communicate i. 
If is the hour of conviviality the 
diſcourſe took a turn, not conſiſtent 
with the moſt rigid chaſtity, he 
was not forward to reprove or take 
offence ; but any attack on religion, 
eſpecially i the company of y 


people. was ſure to meet his mo 


pointed diſapprobation. | Io con- 
verſation he was eaſy of accebs, 
and gave readily to every one 

beſt anſwer which occurred; but 


not fond of much ſpeaking hjmleh, 


he did not always bear with pa- 
tience, though commonly with fr 
lence, the forward and importu- 
nate; them with whom every man, 
and every thing is either the vel) 
beſt or the very worſt poflible; 


who exemplify, for the inſtruction 


their auditors, thoſe common 
of . — ideas 


\ 
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red ideas which it is not poſſible could 
im eſcape them; and think loudneſs, 
1 and the geſticulation of unneceſſary 
nd warmth, can ſupply the place of 
he argument. and politeneſs. If the 
nt- mirth degenerated into boiſterous 
rt, laughter, he took his leave: My 
Its companions,” he would fay, were 
nt ioo merry to be happy, or to let 
17 me be happy, ſo 1 left them.“ He 
ci- ſpoke better in public than was to 
u- be expected of one who wrote ſo 


nd much, and pointed to his ſubject; 
be though he 'was ſometimes ſeduced 
ad into an eulogium on the uſefulneſs 
1 of the merchant, a character for 


4 


which he entertained great reve- 
7 Sel CIS 
n. « Although he himſelf never 
ed drank wine undiluted with water, 
e- he partook willingly of the joys of 
7 the table, and that felicity of con- 
5 terſation, which a moderate appli- 
f- 
i. 
. 
t 
Ie 


cation to the. bottle -excites among 
men of parts; but he knew how 
| the love of company infatuates 
young people, and the danger to 


which it expoſes them. The writer 
of theſe ſheets is indebted to him 


be had the method - of. adminiſtering 
without giving diſguſt; and he never 
received ſo ſerious a caution as when 
at a public meeting, at the deſire 
of fir Joſeph Andrews, he ſung a 


In his tranſaQions with the 
world, he was always open, can- 
did and fincere : Whatever he ſaid 
might be depended on with impli- 
Qt confidence. He adhered to the 


is. relation, and no brilliancy of 
| thought could induce him to 5 
from Be ag z but although fo 
in hi 1 edi h 

: wr. 1 2 proceedings, he 


beyond the power of expreſſion, 
particularly for his advice, which 


ſong 2 than Mr. Hanway ex- 


wa truth, even in the manner of 


had ſeen too much of life to be 
eaſily deceived by others; and he 
did not often place a confidence that 


was: betrayed. He did not, how- - 


ever, think the world ſo degenerate 


as is commonly ima inec: And 


if I did,” he uſed to ſay, I would 
not let it appear; for nothing can 


tend ſo effectually to make x man 
wicked, or to keep him fo, as a 


marked ſuſpicion. Confidence is 
the reward of truth and fidelity, 
and theſe ſhould never be exerted in 
vakkar cn dw cn: da een 
His religion was pure, rational, 
fervent, and ſincare; equally diſt- 
ant from a cold inanimate languor, 
and the phantaſies of ſupernatural 


intelligence: it was his reſource 


conſtantly in trouble, as was writ- 
ing at the moment of imagination. 
He believed the truths revealed' in 
the goſpel, with the moſt unyaried 
confidence; but ſhewed no-auſterity 
to perſons who ſet the dictates of 


nature and experience in oppoſition 


to them, if they appeared to doubt 


with a willingneſs io be convinced. 


He conſidered religion as the moſt 


effectual reſtraint on bad actions; 
and although he rejoiced at the 
light which has been thrown by Mr. 


Voltaire, and other modern writers, 


on the ſuperſtition of former ages; 


he preferred even that, with its at- 
tendant cruelty and ſelfiſhneſs, to'a 
comfortleſs ſcepticiſm, and ſometimes 


oceeded ſo far as to expreſs his 
ears that the generality might one 
day become too enlightened to be 


happy. | a 
He knew well how much the 


happineſs of mankind is dependant 


on honeſt induſtry, and received a 


pleaſure, . but faintly deſcribed in 


words, when any of the objects of 
his charity cleanly apparelled, and 
with cheerful and contented coun- 

D . tenances, 
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34 
tebances, came 10 pay their re- 
ipeQs to him. He treated them as 
- his acquainitances, entered into their 
cancerns. with a paternal affection, 


no" 294 they might apply with 
confidence to him. It was this, 
rather than the largeneſs of his gifts, 
that endtared him fo much to the 
common people: be never walked 

out but was 7 the good 
wiſhes, ſilent or expreſſed, of ſome 
to whom he had offered relief. To 
meet the eye of him whom he had 


obliged, was to him the higheſt 


luxmy; and na man enjoyed it 
otten 


[2 Of his charity, it is not eaſy to 


convey an adequate idea: it was of 
that prudent and conſiderate kind, 
which is of the moſt ſubſtantial 
benefit. It did not conſiſt merely 
in giving ; and though his heart 
was ever open to the complaint of 


the unfortunate; it required ſome- 


thing more than mere ſupplication 
to obtain his aſſiſtance. was 
particularly careful to diſcounte · 
nance the faſhionable genteel way 
of begging by letter, in which ta- 
lents capable of procuring ſup 
are held out as excuſes for diſtreſs. 
To him that had once deceived 
him by fictitious diſtreſs he was 
inexorable ; but when rea] mifery, 
the effect of accident or inevitable 
wisfortune, came in his way, he 
never failed to afford ſubſtantial re- 
lief, which he was always enabled to 


do: ſor he had the diſtributioh 


every year of more than his own 
whole income amounted to. It is 
not the love of money, ſo much as 
' the love of caſe, which keeps cloſe 
the coffers of the wealth. 
When once Mr. Hanway bad 
engaged in a public Charitable un- 
| dertaking, he omitted nothing that 
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could poflibly tend to its promotion; 
no department was beneath him; 
his eye pervaded the whole ſyſtem; 


and, like that of Providence, never 
and let them know that on any real 


ſtopt whilſt any thing remained t6 
be done to further his benevolent 
deſigns. He thought every thing 
__ which concerned the caviſe of 

umanity. The love of his fellow- 
creatures ſhewed itſelf in every ac- 
tion of his life.“ | 


— » — 


Cirtous Arcbunt of a feciiliar Nati 
e 'Paple in Siberia, called Wod- 
hea extrdfted from an original 
eter, dated St. Peterfburgh, June 


40 
his copper and ſalt- mines in the 
overnment of Solikamſky, and fe- 
ared this day at table, that, in the 
neighbourhood of ſome of his eſtates 
in that part of Siberia, there dell 
a peculiar race of people (called 
Wodyacks) who are neither Cbriſ- 
tians, Mahometans, nor yet Idola- 


FNOUNT Alexander Strogo. 
'$: ndff arrived very lately 15 
coppe 


port ters, as all around them Are, but 


have preſerved the worſhip of one 
God, without = apparent type or 
image of him, fo univerfal in the 
Eaſt. They have no order f prieft- 
hood ſet apart, but live in families, 
the head of which offciates a6 Fich 
when they make an offering of their 
firſt fruits ih hürveft fime, which is 
the only token of religious worſhip 
the Ruſſiaus have ever diſcovefed 
aide M.. 

They call k than Adam in ther 


language, and talk ef then ſelves is 


the original Sen (the cotiat's tefib 
in Frehch was IA Soiiche), from 
whetice the other parts of the earth 
Pheir 


were peop pled. 


14, 1783. From the Gentleman's 
Maga ine for January 178). | 
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| Their funeral Nr conſiſts 
n ſetting the dead corpſe be fore the 


relations, when they make a repaſt, 


wt of which they preſent a portion 
to the deceaſed, and, after à ſhort 
flenee, they uſe theſe general words: 
„ Since thou neither eateſt nor 


foſiting the corpſe in the Found, 
: but 
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ne Account and Character of the 
Tate Robert Lowth, D. D. Lord 
bj % of London; extracted from 
ibe Genteman's Magazine for No- 


| jeinber 1787. : 


Ils family were originally 
| Hiro the count! > Lin- 
bin. His great grandfather was 
Mr. Simon Lowth, rector of Tyle- 
rk, in the county of Berks ; his 
pudiather William Lowth, an a- 
Pthecary in the pariſh of St. Mar- 
fi, Ludgate, and burnt out, with 
great lo at the fire of London in 
1066. His father was William 
Lowth, of St. John's College, Ox- 
lord, and chaplain to Dr. Mew, bi- 
2 of Wincheſter, in which church 
le tad a prebend, and the living of 
Won, in the county of Hants, 
wel known by his Commentaries 
a the prophetic writings, and other 
kuned works. He died in 1732, 
kwing two ſons, the late biſhop of 


wndon, and Charles Lowth, an 


nent hoſier in Paternoſter row, 


F. A. S. 1756, and his collection of 
prints was ſold after his death, 
1770. — His Lordſhip was born in 
1711. Wincheſter was the ſchool 


which has the boaſt of breeding this 


very learned and virtuous män. 
From thence he was removed on 
the ſame foundation, to New Col 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded 
M. A. 1737, and was created D, D. 
by diploma in 1754. His fame, fot 
claſſical accempliſnments and Ori- 
ental literature was there ſoon and 
greatly eſtabliſhed, and was never 
unaccompanied with credit, yet 
more enviable, of private WY 
and manners at once delicate ani 

brave. Theſe were fuch recom- 
mendations as were fure to force 
their way with thoſe who were them- 
ſelves moſt commendable. The he- 
teditary virtue of the Cavendiſhes 
is not more certain than. their li- 
neal readineſs to-diftinguiſh the vir- 
tue of others. Mr. Lowth was choſen 
as the tutor of the Duke of Devon: 
ſhire. 
and brought home ſuch a return ad 
was to be expected from kindr 


honour and well. reciprocated uſe, | 
When the duke became lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Dr. Lowth went 


with him, and, as firſt chaplain, 
had the firſt preferment which go- 
vernment there got in their diſpo- 
ſal. That was no leſs than the bi- 
ſhoprick of Kilmore. But Lowth's 
mind at that time being ſet on ob- 
jects even higher than mitres, ma- 
ny family and friendly charms, 
and ſome purſuits in literature, 
which particularly endeared the 
preference of his native .country, 
an exchange was ſought for, and, 
what very rarely happens, was no 
ſooner ſought for than ſound. There 
was at that time a Mr. Leſlie, with 
the ſanie eagerneſs to get into Ire- 
D 2 land 
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He went abroad with him, 


' 
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land as Lowth had to get out of 


it. He agreed to accept Kilmore, 


Lowth ſucceeding to what he relin- 
uiſhed, a prebend of Durham and 
the rectory of Sedgefield. Butler 
was then Biſhop of Durham ; and 
When be collated Lowth to theſe 
preferments, he expreſſed 'a well- 
natured exultation on this double 
gratification of mutual wiſhes ; and 
perhaps allowably, with a ſecret 
reference to ſuperior talents, To 
this reſiſtleſs plea who can help be- 
vg partial? And how is the juriſ- 
diction of a biſhop to get more fa- 
vourably diſtinguiſhed than by all 
bis oſtenſible de be poſſeſ- 
fed by diſtinguiſhed men? Such 
was the good effect of the firſt kind- 
neſs from the Duke of Devonſhire ; 

\ but it was not the laſt. Merit, when 
to be rewarded by the meriterious, 

is ſure of no penurious reward. In 
the adminiſtration formed by the 
late Duke of Cumberland, Lowth's 
friends participating largely, he was 
the firſt biſhop that they made. On 


the bench of biſhops, as every where 


_elſe, the firſt ſtep is the harde i. 


From thence each other advance 
follows with comparative eaſe, tho”. 
his firſt biſhoprick was St. David's, 
to which he was appointed in May, 

Ks 1279; on the death of Bifhop Squire. 


e went to Oxford on the Se tem- 
ber following, on the traoflation of 
Biſhop Hume from theace to the ſee 

of Saliſbury ; and in April 1777, 
when London loft Biſhop Teriick, 


he was ſucceeded by Dr. Lowth. He 


entered on this high office with ex- 
eftations ſingularly ſplendid. He 


brought with him a literary cha- 


raQter of the firſt order, to. deco- 
rate the dioceſe ; and he promiſed 
to ſerve it as Terrick had done, 


with temper and diſcretion, both 
moſt exemplary; with the ſame 


* 
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his own language; which owes to 


amiable manners, with the ſame 
uſeful zeal. Theſe expectations he 
did not diſappoint. He was as good 
as his word. He could not be bei- 
ter. Not one of his predeceſſor 
ever had a claim to more deſert, and 
was more ſpontaneouſly devoted u 
the claims of deſerving men. Hy 
patronage need have no more fai 
about it, than that it provided for 
two ſuch men as Dr. Horſley and 
Mr. Eaton. His literary character 
is better known from its own ef- 
forts. than by any thing now to b. 
faid about it, Few men attempted 
ſo much, and with more ſucceſs, 
A victory, and on the right fide, 
over ſuch an adverſary as War 
burton, is no ſmall diſtinction. His 
triumphs in Hebrew learning were 
yet more gratifying. Witneſs hn 
learned Prælections on its poetry, 
while he held the poetry profeſſor- 
ſhip, from 1738 to 1748, at Oxford, 
They were publiſhed in. 1763, and 


his r 
not be 
letters 
ly ſua 
the; X 
tel o 
tion | 
dery 
Hi: 
thetic 
10W 

that 

were 
the 
than 
held 
too. f. 
of di 
mank 
difaſt 
dued 
Gavg 
cet 
ſhall 


tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 75 uy 
gory in 1789. But perhaps the 
2 enviable, as the moſt - uſeful nich 


atchievements, are what reſer to 


him what nothing ſaid in it can 
ever pay, the Firſt Inſtitutes 0 
Grammar, printed in 17..;. and, in 
bis Tranſlation of Tfaiah, the ſub- 
limeſt poetry in the world. — Hi 


obligations to the colleges where be ns 
received his education are admin- thei 
bly expreſſed in his judicious, cd. exe. 
race, and learned Life of ther fis 

ounder, 1758; r<printed, with ad- 5 
ditions, 1759. His gratitude to the on 
univerſity at large was not more pay 
finely worded in that elegant vn- fro 
dication of her in his letter to Bi- bac 
ſhop Warburton, p 64. — His Jie 
zerſonal manners and opinions had der 
in them nothing particular. That 


bis morality was religious, and - 


2 
$12 
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us religion was Chriſtian, need 
not be doubted. He converſed with 
ettered elegance, with very court- 
ly ſuavity and eaſe. His taſte in 
the; xrts was big 1 and f 
beJobjeRs in Which the imagiha- 
ton loves to revel, landſcape ſce- 
dery appeared to intereſt him mot. 
—His temper was gens ſympa- 
thetic, but more ſuſceptible to ſor- 
ow than joy. On provocations 
that led to anger, his emotions 


were rather baſty; and. it was to 
the praiſe of his diſcipline, rather 


than his nature, that they never 
held him too faſt, nor hurried him 
too far. Through various ſtruggles 
of duty and trial, no evidence of 
manhood could be finer, whether 
diſaſter was io be ſuffered or ſub- 
dued. His lamentations on his 


daugluers tomb will be, cheriſhed 


cſety. where, till pathetic-elegance 
ſhall be no more. When his other 
daughter dropped in ſudden death 
at. his tea-table, and his eldeſt ſon, 


| vith-all that ſcholarſhip and honpur 


could do for him, was given pre- 
maturely to the grave, he, exempli- 
hed the reſources,” which God has 


ziren to man, when reaſon is invi- 


ora ted by faith, and the ſpitit of man 
was a boy at Wincheſter: ſchool.— 

Eight, of his ſermons, preached on 

public occaſions, have been pub- 


8 to ſorrow not without hope. 


To glory in infirmity is, if not vain, 


boaltfu] pre; ennnence .,; Yet, if ever 
nfirmity had fuch mitigation in 
their:cauſe, they were thoſe; of the 
excellent. perſon we now, lament. 


His mental viſitations aroſe, chiefly, 


rom the extreme, tenderneſs of his 
heart, His bodily ailments, Tiflot 
an prove, were thoſe which follow 
from, being ſtudlious over - much. 
duch ſecms to be, on a ſummary 
new, the Jeadin; „ points of this 
Fery conſpicuous. esl Where an 


e 
* 


lende equally character N 
ſhip; nor was he-leſs:diftipyuiſhed 


ed in his literary 
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object brightens with ſuch unuſual 


luſtre, it is not uſeleſs to adune. 
To imitate, would be very uſeful 


indeed, 


Learning and benevo- 


lis L6rd- 


for a fruitful and happy genius. 
The ardour of his mind never abat- 
urſuits, He 
wrote in the pureit Hebrew. Dr. 
Sharpe and his Lordſhip were both 
of opinion, 'that- this was the lan- 
guage ſpoken in Paradiſe. We find, 
by this excellent and learned Pre- 
late, that the true ancient Hebrew 
character is that which is found on 
the medals of Simon, corhmb 
called the Samaritan medals, But 
which were really Hebrew medals, 
ſtruck by the Jews, and not the Sn» 
maritans. His Lordſhip's “ Ob- 


ſervations on the Antiquity of the 
Hebrew. Points“? are dedueed ftom 
grammar, teſtimony, and hiſtory, * 


Amongſt bis many elegant produc- 


tions, there: is one not yet mention- 
ed, which; affords an early ſpecimen | 


of bis. taſte for poetry and divinity. 


It is a poem On the Genealogy of 


Chriſt,“ as it is repreſented on the 
eaſt window of Wincheſter college 
chapel, and was witten when he 


liſhed, and it is hoped will now be 
collected into a volume — Having 
been much afflicted with the ſtone, 
his body was opened, and eight 
ſtones were taken away, one of very 


conſiderable magnitude. On Mon- 


day the 12th of November, at noon, 
his Lordſhip's remains were private- 
ly but ſolemnly interred in a vault 


at Fulham church, near thoſe of his 
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ions te 10 He that the 
J 5 2 Dog, aye all of 
the ume ſpecies. By John Hun- 
der, Eſp. n 


H E true diſtintion 
4 different ſpecies of animals 
mut ultimately, as appears to ine, 
be gathered from their ' incapacity 
ef propagating with each other an 
capable ' again of con- 


: thus the horſe and ſs be- 
a mule capable of | copulation, 
apable of de au 4 
ding offspring. If it 
that the mute has been known to 
breed, which muſt be allowed to be 
fact, it: will by nd 
means be 'fufficient to determine 
the horſe aud aſs te be of the 
| - ſpecies; indeed, from the copula- 
tion of mules being very frequent, 
and the eircumſtance of their breed- 
ing very rare, I ſhoold rather attri- 
pute it to a degree of monſtr 
in the organs of the mule' whic 
cqnceived, dot being thoſe of a 
mixed animal, but thole of the mare 
or ſemale aſs. This is not fo far- 
feiched an idea, when we conſider 
that ſome true ſpecies produce mon- 
ſters, which are à mixture of both 
ſexes, and that many animals of 
diſtin& ſex are incapable of 


; 1 * 1 2 
A "> * 
: # , Cos On. 
: * 
Ob ſtr ua 
| | 
hi . : 

i KS 


t be true, 


an extraordina 


— 


5 $ 
fan 
like « 
iu {eq 
nety. 4 
eplty 
much 

1 lar v 

5 | ns 1 
If they we find nature in it 4 
reateſt perfection deviating fron Wl teren 
gener principles, why may not it Wl then 
appen likewiſe in the production Will un E. 
of mules, ſo that ſometimes a mule Wl ting 
ſhall breed from the circumftance of Wl ker 
its being a monſter reſpecting WW i a 
I TNT 2 dog; 
The times of uterine geſtation Will kirhe 
being the ſame in all the varieties of Wl ing t 
every ſpecies of animals, this ci- Wl A 
cumſtance becomes neoeſſary to de- Wl M 
termine a ſpecies. 35355 
The affinity between the for, Wl 9 i; 
wolf, jackal, and feveral varie. os 
ties of the dog, in their external f vs. 
form and ſeveral of their proper- . rear 
ries, is ſo ſtriking, that the appr gf 
to be only varieties of the fame ſpe Bi ys 
cies. The ſox would ſeem to be a bro 
greater remove from the dog than Wi thy 
either the jackal or wolf, at ] Bro- 
in diſpoſition, not being either f ſped 
ſociable reſpecting its own ſpecies WW vol 
or man, but naturally a ſolita Bl nig 
ren from all which 1 4 —— - 
ſpect it is only allied to the d ed} 
Fr being of 88 ſame genus. 1 out 
Safidently afferted by many, that lair 
the fox breeds with the dog, but bre 
this has not been accurately afcer- tet 
tained ; but, if it had, it would BY u 
probably have. been carried further, f M 
and once breeding, / aceording , Ut 
what we have faid, does not con- pri 
ſtitute a ſpecies ; this, . for 
| 4 £22 
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Its actions [regs nal _ truly thoſe of 


4 part, | mean to inveſtigate. 
ove and J are ſous in 
nd the jackal is ſo little 


lk a dog, it comes into. hou 
a fare food, more like a va- 


cultivation than chance. 
nuch the moſt familiar of the two.; 
for we BY find hereafter, that in 
1 wang ta copulate with the 
„. and its familiarity: with the 
1 12 BN dog ee it is ſomewhat dif- 
from WF ferent from the wolf. The wolf 
ot It then being an anima] better known 
uon en Europe, where inquiries of this 
nule BY bind ate made, ſome pains bas been 
e of Bil ken. io aſcertain, whether or pot 


ting BY in ves of the ame {pecies with the 

. 0g; but, I 12 it has been 
non BW hiherto cophered as only belong- 
s of WK ing to the ſame genus. 


. Accident does as much for 
de wur biſtory, 4s premeqditated 

Lass, eſpe a when nature is leſt 
for, WY i elf. The fork inftance of the 
deen and wolf breeding in this coun- 
mal e ſeems tg have been about the 


err Jer 1766. A Pomeranian 2 | 


e Mr. Brookes's, in tbe New 
eu lined anly once by a wolf, "an 
thy puppies. The veracity o 
rookes is not to be doubted, re- 
ſbecting the bitch being lined by a 
wolf; yet, as it was poſſible ſhe 
night have been lined by ſome 
common dag without his know- 
ledge, the fag was not clearly made 
out ; but it has been ſince aſcer- 
ained, that the dog and wolf will 
need. Several noblemen and gen- 
temen bought ſome of the puppies, 
#1 was informed by Mr. Brookes. 
My Lord Clanbraſſl purcha ſed a 
h- puppy; and Mr. Brookes 
mou ed one to me, Which: I kept 
obſervatiqna and experiment. 


1 20 * 


af be human ſpecies, that, 
1050 b mn. — benſive of danger. 


tety of the dag in conſequence of 
k is by 


death in the 


brought forth a litter of vine 
f at of fits in about two years : m1 


a dog; it h quickneſs in 
attending to things, — ＋— eaſi- 
ly ſtartled, as if particularly appre- 
icker in tran» 
Gtions ſrom one action to _ 
t ſo ready to the call, — Jar 
ce; and from thele peculigri- 
ties it loſt its life, being _ to 
ts ſor a mad — 

Hearing that Lord Caaabre I's 
bitch had bred, Sir. Joſeph Banks 
was ſo abliging as, at my requeſt, 
to write to his lordſkjp, 'who ſent 
the following a account. 

Sir, 

About ſeventeen or eighteen years 
ago, the late Lord Monchermes 
and J happened to ſee a do 
at Mr. Brookes s, who deals in an 
mals, and lives in the New Roa 
The animal was remarkably tame > 
and it ſtruck us, for that reaſdn, 
that @ breed might be Waal be- 
tween him and a bitch. 

We promiſed Mr. Brookes 


price for puppies, if he — 


n about a year a bitch produced 
nine, and Lord Monthermer bought 


one, and J had another, whi ich was 


a bitch. Lord Monthermer's art: 
n 


lived longer, and had puppies only 
Once. 


do not remember. It was grand- 
daughter of the wolf by the dam, 
and got by a large pointer of mine. 


It might be confidered, that Mr. 


"—_ s word was not ſufficient 
oof that the puppies were od 
— by the mac. we the a 

2 of the animals, ſo totall) dif. 
ferent from all others of the canine 
ſpecies, did not leave a doubt a 
our minds; and I remember Hans 
"_— "who had adopted Buffon's 


« opinion, 


* 


One I gave to Lord Pem- 
broke; but what became of it 1 


S HEIRS > 5 


3 


* in rance, | 


17 - 
e 


* 
ir ion, was thars 
upon e animals 
had the ſhape — the wolf reſined: 
the fur loag, but almoſt us fine as 
that of the black fon. * 
l am afraid I have treſpaſſed too 
much i upon your time, and will only 
| beg you will be aſſured nothing 
. can” give me more pleaſure than 
wy PRI © of WIRE you how 
# crul y 


convinced 


lam, Sir, Sc. 24 
ren. 
ene 


don the 1 ftion as Mr. 
Rinokes's ge lined by no 
dog but the wolf, which I think 
we have no reaſon to doubt, the 
ſpecies of the wolf is aſcertained 
+ but-l choſe to trace this breed {till 
further; and bearing that Lord 
Pembroke's bitch had- Sikewiſe bred, 
I was anxious to know the truth of 
it and, finding his lordſhip was 
I took the liberty of 
to Lord Herbert, and re- 
ceived. in n a ö let- 
| ar N : 


— Dee, 20, 1 186 


1 


rie kee elk büch ch/you ＋ 
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lude to was given, as L always ur- 
derſtood, to Lord Pembroke bj 
Lord Clanbraffil. She might, per- 
| haps, have been bought at Brookes: 
by him. She had four litters, one 
of ten puppies, by a dog between 


a maſtiff and a bull-dog. One df 


theſe was given to Dr. Eyre, 2 
Wells in Somerſetfhire, and one to 
Mr. Bucket, at Stockbridge. The 
ſecond litter was of nine puppies, 
ſome of which were ſent to lreſand, 
dut to whom I know not. - Thi 
litter was by a different dog, but of 
the ſame breed as the firſt. The 
third litter was of eight puppies, 
by a large maſtiff. Two of theſe 
were, I believe, ſent io the preſent 
Duke of geenſberry. The fourth 
litter conſiſted of ſeven puppies; 
two of which were ſent to M. Cer- 
jat, a gentleman who now reſides 
at Lauſanne in Switzerland, and is 
famous for breaking dogs remarks- 
bly well!“ Theſe two puppies were, 
however; naturally ſo wild and un- 
ruly; that he found it impoſſible to 
break them. She died four years 
ago, and the following inſcription 
was put over the place where ſhe i 
buried in this n, 15 Lord 
Pembroke's denen Wee, 


1 4 { 


$34j* 5: 


Spe. to tint” - | Hete lies Lana: 1 
TE THT 9 grandmother was a wolf, 1 5 
n Wboſe father and 1 were dogs, and hol 


al 41 gane Was ha 


wolf and half dog. 


She died 


on the ſixteenth of — 1782, aged: 12 years. 


; ic an "Fa it is not in my power 
ive you any better account ; 
be + think proper to write to 
obe, who is at Paris, I 

| am 3 he will be very happy 


4 morn op She further information. 
£4 |; oy Ke. £ 56 P08 


 Hennear. 


e whoſe remake in ah 
En are well known, made ex- 
periments to aſcertain how far the 
wolf and dog were of the fame ſpe- 
cies, but without ſucceſs.” He ſays, 


„A the-wolf, which I kept three 
years, alchoogh ſhut up very 


46 young. and 


with a grey 
n 


e 
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« hound of the ſame age, in a ſpa- 
„ cious. yard, could not be brought 
"to agree with it, nor endure it 
4% even when the was in heat. She 
was the weakeſt yet the moſt 
« miſchievous ; provoking, attack- 
ing, and biting the dog, which 
« at firſt only defended. itſelf, but 
"at laſt killed her.” And in an- 
other part of his work, he makes 
the following obſervation: The 
„dog, the wolf, the fox, and the 
cba, ſorm a genus, of Which 


* the different ſpecies are really ſo 
* nearly allied to each other, and 


«of which the individuals reſem- 
ple each other ſo much, particu- 
" larly by the internal ſtructure 
"and parts of generation, that it is 
* difficult to conceive why they do 
* not breed together“. 
This part of natura] hiſtory la 

mant till Mr. Gough, who ſells 


birds and has a collection of ani- 
mals on Holborn-hill, repeated the 
experiment on a wolf-bitch, which 
was very tame, and had all the ac- 
tions of a, dog under confinement. 
A dog is the moſt proper ſubje& for 
compariſon, as we have opportuni- 
ties of being acquainted with its 
diſpoſitions and modes of expreſſing 
its ſenſations, . which are moſt, dij-, 
tinguiſhable in the motion of the 
ears and tail; ſuch as pricking up 
the ears when anxious, wiſhing or, 
in expeQation ; depreſſing them 
when ſupplicant, or in fear; railing 
the tail in anger or love, depreſſing 
it in fear, and moving it laterally 
in friendſhip; and likewiſe in rail- 
ing the hair on the back from many 
affections of the mind, This ani- 
mal became in heat in the month 
of December 1785; and as Mr. 
Gough had ſome idea of breeding 


In the Supplement to his works, he gives. the following account which had 


dern ſent to him. A very young ſhe-wolf, brought up at the Marquis o 
| ® Spontin's, at Namur, had a dog, of nearly the ſame age, kept with it as a 
companion. For two years they were at liberty, coming and going about the 
« apartments, the kitchen, the ſtables, &c. lying under the table, and u 
feet of thoſe who ſat round it. They lived in the greateſt familiarity. 
dog was a' ſtrong greyhound... The wolf was fed on m 
* months; after that, raw meat, was given her, which the 
„ which was dreſſed. When ſhe ate no one durſt approach her; but at oth 
„times people might do as they pleaſed, 
" firſt ſhe made much of all the dogs 


« The 


provided they did not uſe her ill. A 
| woch | which were brought to her; bur after- 
4 wards ſhe gave the preference to her old companion,” and from that time ſhe be- 
* came very fierce if any ſtrange dog-approached her. She was lined for the firſt. 


Marquis of 


= 


eferred to tha 


4 time on the 2 5th of March; this was frequently repeated while her heat eon- 


tinued, which wat fixteen days; and 


* o'clock in the morning; the ou of geſtation was therefore ſeventy-three 
t 


days at the moſt . She broug 


me | forth. four young ones of a blackjſh colour, 
„ ſome.of whoſe feet, and apart of the b 


, were white z in this Teſpe& 


" taking after the dog, who was black and white. From the time ſhe littered 
"ſhe became 94 and ſet up her back at thoſe who came near her; did not 


«know her ma 
* power.” kn 


ers, and would even have killed the dog, if it had been in her 


This is a longer r than in the bitch by at leaſt ten days; but as the account 


dis made ſrom the 


and lined in that time, it is very proba ble, if the time wat known when ſhe conceived, 
Ut it would prove to be the ſame period as in che dog. FM we 


time of her. being lined, and>ſhe was in heat for a fortnight, 


littered the 6th of June, at eight 


ilk for fix 


- = _— 7 


1 


4% 
from wild animals, as monkies, 


lecpards, &c. he was anxious to 
Ee oo lined by ſome dog; 


but the would not allow 2 dog to 


come near ber, probably from er 
2 being e to be with 
dogs, an g. always chained. 
She mo. a "bowerer while 
ou og lined her, and the 
—4 fiftened* together exaQly 9 
the dog and bitch, While in con- 
junRion ſhe was pretty quiet; but 
When at liberty, the endeayour 
to fly at the dog. In this way the 
was twice lined. She- conceived, 
and, brought forth four young ones, 
The time ſhe went with young was 
not exaQtly known ; but it was be- 
leved io be - x fame as in the 
bitch. T of the puppies were 
like the 'do in colour, who had 
\Farge black ſpots jo a white ground; 
one was” black colour, and the 
fourth 'a bes of dun, and woul 


n have 128 like we. Mo⸗ 


3 19 25 e when, 
n from. her by the 
— nor did ſhe ſeem afraid: 
when ſtrangers: —— the room. 
Unfortunately » theſe | experiments - 
rio no further; one bei 


| atlewap,” ho" afrie 
4 U 9 0 $; and be 6 other”. 
. 6 killed by 3 

I vs 59 


lioed ſeverat times 


1 .A 

en nds pped on the 24th- 
7 Febrl ary þ 5, wy had fix ba- 
| "Which may afford o rtuni- 
ies. if they are thoughy n. ceſſary,” 


0 ig experiments 9 n this 


"While purſuing this ſubject, 4 


Wals inforgied that Captain 
mo, info Royal Bil AION _ — 


* 7 


1 
4 1 
Py 54 _ * 


vg 1-3 A 


4s 1 heat ip December: - 


bad brought home me «back ee 
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with young, whi brought 
forth ſoon. after Fr 2 5 and 


and one puppy to gily, bird- 
merchant, in Piccs al, 1 went to 
ſee them, and tere the pupp . 


the ſubject of the fol owing Expe 
ment, which bad diſpoſi Ning 1 
ſimilar to the balf-bred wolf which | 
had from Mr. Brookes before men- 
tione . 

To haye a true hiſtory of this 
animal, I Lock the liberty of writing 
to Mr. Mears, who poli olingly call 
upon me, and, at my requeſt, put 
down the . how, in the pre of 
2 letter to me, of which Ld ple 
ing is a copy: | 


. > 

I 72 the bonour of yours the 
15th inſtant; and with regard to 
the female jack: bl. | can aſſure you, 
that the took a finall ſpaniel dog of 


. on 75 ſhip. the * 
ok 876a\ care ef them, - 11 4 ber, when 
| — hh . — — 


hen 2 ful, 4 


tore I artived- in Ebgland 
to: prey ng and enticed this — 2 5 
into the lon 72 where 4 fa 


them he 8 together 

*" oof t ay ou in th e 

| Ny ERR ix 5 

165 5 wats FE: 15 
—.— * 


kh will . at. your. x hs roof at 
Any: time you chuſe to fend. for him, 

40": —— any „ 2 

IJcaſled on bet at b 
omiſe to let you have t 

Ly 1 Ta de e i fir 


N. oy: Hatton-ſtreet, 


. 16th Jan. 1786. 


b. 8. 1 bad wo iek os bu 
ri 
fourteen mont 1 U 
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E this p Afro intg the on 
chained it up near Neun 
1 dog, and they Wee yery faul 
har, and ſeeing gly fond of yo 
other hen the bitch became 
in heat, I could not get a prope 
— for her but the latter eng 
r heing again in the ſame 
fnyation, ſeveral dogs were ptor 
cured and! I with her. They ap- 
po. indifferent about her, pro- 
752 * in a frange place z 
oo. ſeem inclined to 
foi with 
Py dog ,might be able to 1 
do net koow z ſhe way, haw- 
175 Deg 1 1 7. a tarrięr on the 
"In a few weeks 
115 15 Jy \hecome bigger + 


e zoth of November, i 
wo Fas 95 Þe b brought 3: 
he 5 upPies. BY 5517 before 
nod ſhe dug a bole under 
—— * the ſide : of her kennel, 
in which th e | Pp t forth, and it 
yas ſome fim before ſhe would 


don the ppppies to. flay in the 
ry when put there. In-about 
eight days ſame, and nine days t 
others of them began to open their 
tje-lids. 

Here then is an abſolute proof of 


the jackal bein a gog; and it ap- 


me, t wolf is eqvar 
h 1 opt to | be oo! the fame ſpe- 


10 ROW, then, becomes a queſ- 
_ whether the wolf is from the 
Ml or the gras oY from the wolf, 
but one orig in? 

i potion, that —. 
become mor tame in their nature, 
ye woke! led to believe, the 
wolf to be the original, and that 
the e jackal was a ſtep towards civi- 
lzation in that ſpecies of animal. 


There are wolves of various kinds, 


wolf pecu- 


oo country bathe jt — 


1 ip; but 1 


them; whether the 


in them all. 
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J have fra have beep more uni- 
formly the ſais, both thaſe from 
Africa, and thoſe fram the Eqftr 
Indies. I am informed 199 a6 
that they vary in fize. Whether 
all th of walves 10 different countries 
are the ape ge or ſome. of 0 them 
nly of the 6 9 got 
Fagw D by 1 15 Taler ſuppaſe 
them to f one ſpecies. 
hat is 97 on argument in 
your of this ſuppoſition 1 is, that, 
jd if ere were. wolyes of diſtin pe- 
ies, we ſhould Aar. had of this 


, LE 7. 


Move with, have naturally the 


principle of cultivation in them, 
as much probably as any animal, 
or as mych at leaſt as hols! wolves 
we now know to be dogg. The: mor 
having 2 Civilized — of wolf 
i indeed, with me à proof that 
ey are all of tbe fame 92 
with the dog. If they are all of 
the ſame ſpecies with the y bt then 
the firſt variety that took place 
ſtill in the character of a wolf, di a. 
fering only in colour, or ſome tzj- . 
vial circumſtance, which could only 
take place from a difference in 
climate ; civilization or cultivation 
in a ſtate of nature being the ſame 
Where they became 
Jackal, or what we now call dog, 
is difficult to ſay 3, or what dog we 


can call the fuſt remoye, as many 


dogs differ very wuch from one 
another; or whether the jackal is 


the intermediate link between the 


wolf and the dog, In either caſe 
2 haze three great -yarigties in 
thus ſpecies, vol kckal, asd dag 


with 


ff 
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with the varieties in each. If the little difference is to be ' obſerved (On 

| Hog, is proved to be the wolf tamed, except in fize and hair. Size is, Ml | * 

> © the jackal may probably be the dog perhaps, à variety taking place un- bee 
returned to his wild ſtate. der a variety of circumftances ; but 
Too aſcertain the original animal difference in hair is, in general, 
of a ſpecies, it is proper to examine influenced by climate, although per- 17 

| all the varieties of that ſpecies, and haps not always ſo. Thus the wolf 
. Yee how far they have the character has longer and ſofter hair than the yu 

of the genus, and what reſemblance jackal, becauſe he is 'a more nor- 

they bear to the other ſpecies of thern animal; and the jackal and 

the genus; for it is natural to ſup- ſhepherd's dog in Portugal and the 


doſe that the original, or the ani- Spain hare ſhorter and ſtronger hair » 

mal which'is neateſt to it, will have thanithoſe of Germany or Kaniſchat- 2 
more of ' the true character of the ka, from inhäbiting warmer Cli- vo 
* bus, and will have a ſtronger re- mates. But when we conſider their * 
fſemblance to the ſpecies neareſt al- general ſhape; the charadter of coun- the 
ned to it, than any of the other va- tenance, the quick manner with the bre 
rieties of its own ſpecies, ' pricked and ere. ears, we muſt bay 
I we apply this to the dog, and 1uppoſe them varieties of the ſame * 
conſider the fox as a diftin& ſpe - ſpecies. Tbe ſmelling at the tail &h 


cies, which there is great reaſon to has been deſcribed as characteriſtic 10 
1 ö 


believe it is, that variety which has of the dog; but, 1. believe, it is K. 
the | frrongeſt reſemblance to the common to moſt animals, and only ＋ 
fox, is to be looked upon as the niarks the male ; for it is the moſt A 
wes wth all the others; which certain way the wale has of know- Wl l 
will prove to be the wolf ing the female, and alſo diſcloſes ter 


Another mode of conſidering this another ſcent, which is the final in- © 
:ſubjeR; Which is however ſecondary tention, whether the female is di ö 
Xo" the above, is, ſuppoſing that all "poſed to receive the male. * 
unſmals were at fift' wiſc; and, The Efquimaux dog, and that 1 
therefore, that thoſe animals which found among the Indians as far 
remain wild, are the original ſtock; ſouth as the Cherokees ; the ſhep- 
and, that the further we find ani- herd's dog in Germany, called Po- rel 
mals reinoved froin their originals meranian; the ' ſhepherd's dog in 

ia appestance, they are really fur- Portugal and Spain; have all a a 
ther removed in conſequence. of vi- ſtrong ſimilarity to the wolf and | i 
xigtion" taking place from cultiva- jack. v 
tic, ſo that we may ſtill be able Buffon, on the origin of 15 5 


to trace the gradation. What gives ſeems to have poſſeſſed nearly th 

| foine ſorce to this idea is, that fame idea; for he 'fays the ſſiep- 
where the dogs bave been leaſt herd's dog is the original ftock ba 
"cultivated; there they ſtill retain from which the different races of l 
moſt of their original character, or dogs have ſprung. © a 

8 ſimilarity to the wolf or the jackal, As the wolt turns out to be 2 
= _ »both in ſhape and diſpoſition. Thus dog, it ſeems aſtoniſhing, that there 29 


the ſhepherd's dog, all over the was no account of dogs being found 5 
world, bas ſtrongly the character in America. But this 1 confider is th 


„ 
— 


_ of the wolf or jackal; ſo that but a defect in the firſt hittory of thit 
| eo : * country, 


/ 
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country, for there are wolves; and 


I think, in ſpite of all that has 


been ſaid to the contrary, the Eſ- 
quimaux and Indian dog is only a 
variety from a wolf in that coun- 
try, which had been tamed. Mr. 
Cameron, of Titchfield- ſtreet, who 
was many years among the Chero- 


kees, and conſiderably to the weſt- 


ward of that country, obſerves, that 
the dog found there is very fimilar 
to the wolf, and that the natives 
conſider it to be a ſpecies of tame 
wolf; but as we come more among 
the Europeans, who have ſettled 
there, the dogs are more of a mixed 


| breed; for why they ſhould. only 


have had this kind of dog tranſ- 
ported among them, 'while every 
ether part of America has the va- 
rieties of Europe, is not eaſily 
„ . 
_ The voice of animals is common- 
ly characteriſtic of the ſpecies ; but 


ſhould ſuppoſe, it is only charac- 
\ tenflic of the original ſpecies, and 
| not always of the variety, and this 


ſuppoſition holds good in the dog- 
ſpecies, It would appear, that the 
voice of the wolf and the jackal is 
very ſimilar, and is principally con- 
veyed through the noſe, and exactly 
reſembles that noiſe in dogs, which 
b mark of longing or melancholy, 
and alſo of fondneſs ; but has no re- 
ſemblance to the bark of the dog, 
which they do. not perform. Bark- 
ng is peculiar to certain varieties 


of the dog kind, and even ſome that 


do bark, do it leſs than others. The 
dogs in the South- ſea iſlands do not 
bark : our greyhound barks but lit- 
le; while the maſtiff, and many of 
the ſmaller tribe; as ſpaniels, are 


particularly noiſy in this way. It 


od appear as if the frequency of 
ws noiſe aroſe from imitation ; for 


the dogs in the Scuth-ſeas learn to 


U 


bark; and others, as the hound. 
have a peculiar howl, which, by 
huntſmen, is called the tongue. 
This noiſe, as alſo the bark, is 
made by opening the mouth. A 
variety in the voice, or ſome parts 
of the voice, in the varieties of the 
ſame ſpecies, is not peculiar to the 
dog. 1 | | 


A remarkable Caſe of numerous Births, 

with Obſervations. By Maxwell 
Garthſhore, M. D. F. R. S. and 
A. S. in a Letter to Sir Joſeph 
Banks, Bart. P. R. S. 


To Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. P. R. 8. 


St. Martin's-Lane, May 28, 1787. 
Sir, . | | ; 
"TP HE following very extraor- 
dinary caſe, communicated - 
to me by Dr. Blane, F. R. S. I take 
the liberty, at his deſire, to tranſmit 
to you, with his letter to me, con- 
taining the proofs of its authenti- 
city; hoping that it will appear to 
you, as it did to us, worthy of being 
read at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Sociery, as a fact in — 


' hiſtory, which is equally uncom- 


mon, curious, and well vouched. Is 
order, however, to make its ſingu- 
larity more apparent, I have taken, 
the liberty to ſubjoin ſome obſerva- 
tions on births of this kind, with 
ſuch well authenticated accounts of 
ſimilar events as I have been able to 
procure, confining myſelf chiefly to 
thoſe which have happened in our 
own country, where we are leaſt 
likely to be deceived, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
MaxwELL GARTHSHORE.. 


P. S. As one proof of its ſingu- 
larity, I, many months ago, en- 
| | . ployed 


\ 
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Be various friends at Peterf. 
rgh, Berlia, Viennk, Lyons, Pa- 
ris, und Ghent, to collect for me 


well authenticated caſes of this kind, 


and I have not as yet been able to 

procure any, | 

yy of à letter from Dr. Blane, 

- Phyſician to his Majefty's Navy 
and to St. Thomas's Hoſpital, 

PF. R. S. to Dr. Garthſhore, Phy- 

. _ to the Britiſh Lying-m Hoſ- 
pital. 


Sackville-Street; June 22, 1 186. 
Dear Sir, ; | 
A few days ago, received from 


the country, an account of a woman 


who was delivered of five children 
at a birth in April laſt, As For 

extenſive experience and readifg in 
this He of practice enable you to 
jadpe, how fat this fact is rare or 
intereſting, I ſubmit it to yon, he- 
ther it deſerves to be communicated 
w the Royal Society. Mr. Hull, 

_ the geiſtlenan who ſent nie the 
, caſe; is a Very ſenſible und _ 
ous prattitibner of phyſic, at Black- 

burn, in Lancaſhire. He attended 
rhe fabour himfelf from beginning 
td end, and his character for fide- 
lity and accuracy is well known to 
nie, as he was formerly à pupil xt 
the hoſpital to which I a phyſici- 
an; ſo that no fact can be better 
amhenticmed. He mentions alfo, 
that he has preferved all thoſe five 


children in fpirits ; and, if defired, 


be will fend them for the inſpection 
of the Society *. 
I am, with great regard, &c. 
| | GirBekT BLAN E. 


Margaret Waddington, aged twth- 
ty- one, a pobr woman of the town- 

up of Lower Darwin, near Black- 
burn in Lancaſhire, formerly deli- 
vered of one child at the full term 
of pregnancy,  coliceived a ſecond 
time about the beginning of De- 
cembef 1785, and from that period 
became affected with the uſual 
1 gs that attend breeding. At 
the end of the firft month the be- 
carne lame, * „ of conlide- 
rable pains in ber loins, and the 
enlargement of her body was fo re- 
Waere tapid, that ſhe was then 
judged y her neighbours to be al- 
molt half gone with child, At the 
end of the ſecond month ſhe found 
herſelf ſomewhat larger, and her 
breeding complaints "continitted to 
increaſe. When the third month 


was completed, ſhe thought herle 


fully as large as ſhe bad formerly 
been in her ninth mönth, and 10 
her former ſymptoins 6f iiduſea, 
vomhiting, lameneſs, and pain of 
the loins, the had now added 2 
diſtreſſing ſhortneſs of breath. She 
continued to increafe To rapidly in 
ſme, that ſhe thought ſhe could per- 
ceive herſelf growing larger every 
day, and ſhe was under the fre- 
quent neceſſity of widening ber 
clvaths, When the feckoned ber- 
ſelf eighteen weeks gone, ſhe firſt 
perceived ſomewhat indiſtinQ!y the 
motion of a child. By the goth of 
April, 1986, all her complaints 
were become much more diſtreſ- 
fing ; ſhe had ich tenſion and 
pain over all the abdomen, her vo- 
miting was inceffant, «nd the now 
coul not make water but with the 


utmoſt diffcultyß. The ſymptoms 


12 They were accordingly ſent ; and having been exhibited to ſhe Society when 


this paper was read, are now depoſited in the Muſeum of Mr, John Hunter. 


being 


king palliated by Mr. Lancaſter, 
de Avanced in her pregnancy to 
Monday the 24th of April, when 
being ſuppoſed to have arrived at 
the twentieth week, ſhe was ſeized 
ih labour pains. Theſe conti- 
med gradually to increaſe till the 
txt day, about two in the after- 
zoon; at Which time I was fent 


for, Mr. Lancaſter being abſent, 
al 5 was 


as ſoon delivered of a 
ſmzll, dead, but not putrid, female 
chld. The pains continuing, this 
i ſoon followed by a ſecond leſs 
cd; to this very 2 
i third, larger than the firſt, which 
Ws alive; to theſe a fourth ſoon 
ſlowed, fomewhat larger than the 
iſt, and very putrid ; laſt of all, 


thire foon ſucceeded a fifth child, 


ler than any of the former, and 
ben alive. Theſe five children 
Were Al Females; two were born 
de; and the whole operation 
ns performed in the ſpace of fifty 
toutes, The firſt made its ap- 
fearance at two in the afternoon, 


ad the laſt at ten minutes before 


ee. Each child preſented natu- 
uh, was preceded by a ſeparate 
buſt of water, and 
by the natural pains only. In a 
bort time after the birth of the laſt, 
tte placenta was expelled by nature 
bout any h*morrhage, was un- 


The iſt born dead - 
The 2d —— putrid 
The 3d =— alive 
The 4th=— putrid 
The 5th alive 


. 
. 


Ide mother, in ſpite of the 
donds with which her chamber 
# continually filled, continued to 


Rcover, and was able to be out of 


che 27th and 18th, lier third 
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commonly large, and in ſome places 
beginning to be putrid. Ir con- 
ſiſted of one uniform continued 
cake, and was not. divided into 
diſtin placentuiz, the Jobuted ap- 
pearance being nearly equal all 
over, Each funis was contained 1n 
a ſeparate cell, within which each 
child had been lodged ; and it was 
eaſy to perceive, by the ſtate of the 
funis, and that part of the placenta 
to which it adbered, in which ſac 


the dead, and in which the livin 


children had been contained, 

examined the ſepta of the cells very 
careſully, but could not divide them 
as uſual into diſtin& laminæ, nor 
determine which was chorion or 
Which amnios. I could not prevail 
on the good women to allow me to 
carry it home, to be more narrowly 
inſpected; and I ſubmitted more 
readily to their prejudice for its 
being burned, as its very ſoft tex- 
ture ſeemed to me to render it 
hardly capable to bear injection. 
The two living children having fur- 
vived their birth but a ſhort. time, 
I was allowed to carry them home; 
and J have preſerved the whole five 
in ſpirits, and have ſince weighed 


and meaſured them, and find their 


proportions to be as follows in avoir- 
dupois weight, inches and parts. 


Oz. Dr. Inches 
„ ie 
© £ 9 1 
ID 95 
=» O84 WT 
„ Eons 2. 


and fourth days ; but finding her- 
ſelf then weak, by wy advice, kept 
her bed till the 11th of May, when 
The went out of doors, and on the 
21ſt walked to Blackburn, two miles 

| eiſtan:. 


4 
diſtant. This was the 27th day 
from her delivery, ſhe having en- 

tirely recovered 10 ſtrength with- 
out any accident. It may not be 
. improper to add, that the huſband 
of this woman has been in an infirm 
| ſtate of health for three years paſt, 
and is now labouring under a con- 
firmed phthifis. 

5 ] am. &e. 

Signed, Joh Hul. 

Blackburn, Lancaſhire, 
une 9, 17866. * 


| Obſerwations on numerous Births. ä 
man ſpecies produce moſt com- 


monly but one child at a birth; 
and though their formation with 


only two bieaſts and one nipple to 


each, renders it probable they were 
not originally intended to produce 
in general more than two; yet, from 
What we know of the womb and its 
appendages, and what ſrom the 
lateſt experiments we are led to 
conjecture as to the mode of con- 
ception, we cannot preſume à pri- 


eri to ſet limits to the fertility of 
nature, nor determine deciſively 


. what number of fcetuſes may be 
conceived and nouriſhed to a cer- 
tain period in the human uterus at 
the ſame time. | 

The preſent ſingular and well- 
atteſted caſe aſſures us, that five 
bave certainly been born at once, 


4: and -we have no title abſolutely to 


reje& all the reſtimonies of even 
more numerous births, or to fa 
that, in fome rare inſtances, this 
number has never been exceeded. 
What has tended to render rela- 


tions of this ſort ridiculous, and to | | 
many from great numbers, in va. 
Tious fituations, ſtate twins as hap-: 


throw a degree of diſcredit on the 
whole, is the many marvellous, and 


evidently abſurd and incredible hiſ- 


— 


of nature in this matter among our 


Though the females of the hu- / 
leaſt. likely to be deceived. 


tal, where above 21,000 have been 
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tories, which -not only the retailer 
of prodigies, but even the. credy- 


lous writers of medical obſervations, Bu 
have colleQed... - calcy 

need only refer thoſe who will Teac 
to amuſe themſelves with ſurpriſing ve 
relations of this kind, to the cum: e 
ons collections of Schenkius, Schu: one 1 
rigius, Ambroſe Parey, and others, Wl gee 

But, in order to ſhew how very the B 
uncommon. births of this kind are, It 
and how truly ſingular the cavMif «cu 


communicated by Mr. Hull to Dr. 
Blane, is, I take the liberty to ſub 
join a ſhort view of the uſual courl 


own country-women, where we ate 


Though female fertility certainly 
varies according to the climate, ſiu- 
ation, and manner of life ; yet, [ 
believe, it may be taken for a ge- 
neral rule, that where people [ive 
in the moſt ſimple and natural ſtate, 
if they are the beſt nouriſhed, and 
if they enjoy the firmeſt health and 
ſtrength, they will there be the 
moſt fertile in healthy children; 
but we have no data to deternune 
that they will there have the great- 
eſt number at one birth. Fa 

At the Britiſh Lying-in Hoſpital, 
where we have had 18,300 del 
vered, the, proportion of twins bon 
has been only one in 91 births. ln 
the Weſtminſter Diſpenſary, of 1897 
women delivered, the proportion 0 
twins has been once in 80 births; 
but in the Dublin Lying - in Hoſp 


delivered, they have had twins born 
once every ſixty · ſecond time. The 
average of which is once in 78 births 
nearly, in theſe kingdoms. 
The calculations made in Ger- 


ing in a varied proportian from 
pening PRE * f * Py once 
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dace every fixty-fifth to once every 


ſeventieth time. 


But in a more accurate and later 


calculation made at Paris, by M. 


uin Tenoa, furgepn to the Salpetriere, 
aß ve learn, that in 104.891 births, 
un · ne proportion of twins was only 
bo: dne in 96, which is only a ſmall de- 
en. gee leis than we have calculated at 
very de Britiſh Lying- in Hoſpital. _ 
ae It would be eaſy to add other 
ciel calculations, all differing from theſe 
Dee 40d: from one another, more er 
ls; but I hope the ſe are ſufficient 
to ſhew that nature ohſerves no 
grain rule in this matter; and 
that even twins, the moſt uſual va- 
wuign, is not a very common occur- 
a rence, ard 7 
Gn WY When we advance to triplets, or 
et, three born at once, we find compa- 
ge- mively very ſew inſtances in this 
live any other country; and though 
late, ffery one bas heard of ſuch events 
andy now and then happening, yet 
and {ty ſew have ſeen thein. | 
the ln all thoſe 18, 300 women deli- 
ten; Vered at the Britiſh. Lying-in Hoſpi- 
mine al, there has not heen one ſuch caſe. 
eat h ide London Lying+in Hoſpital, 


"dere, being inſtituted later, much 
ſewer have been delivered, they 
lave two ſuch recorded as prodigies. 
h the Weſtininſter Diſpenſary, in 
97 women delivered, there has 
teen but one fuck. eren. 
la the Dublin Hoſpital, in 
2,000 births, they have had triplets 
thrice, or once in 7000 times, 

| have never exceeded that pro- 

portion or number, born, at one 
In 2 pretty . extenſive practice of 

| boxe thirty years, both in the 
Zer- bun of Rutland and in London, 


va- Wy dave attended but one labour 
hap-: Vhere three children were born; 
row n perſonally acquainted but with 
ce Vor. XXIX. 48 


one lady who, at Dumfries, in Scot- 
land, after bearing twins twice, 
was delivered of three children at 
once; and I was never acquainted 
with any one who produced a greater 
number, c ee 10 20k, 
Yet ſo much does this matter 
vary at Edinburgh, that Dr. Hamil- 
ton, profeſſor of midwifery, writes, 
he had ſeen triplets born. there, five 
or ſix times in leſs than twenty- 
five fee > ile, ig vile: 
Mauriceau, in a long life of very 
extenſive practice at Paris, with 
opportunities of knowing moſt things 
extraordinary that happened in his 
time in France, tells us, he had 
ſeen triplets born but a few times; 
had heard of four in that city but 
2 and mentions no greater num- 
1 8 
One circumſtance which he re- 
lates is ſo far worthy of attention, 
as it accords with one ſomewhat 
ſimilar ſubjoined to Mr. Hull's 
caſe now read, vis. That the 
„ huſband, of one of thoſe women 
* who bore three children was by 
„ trade a painter, and had been, 
„ for two years preceding this 
birth, 5 over one-half of 
his 22 and yet had no rea- 
ſon to doubt the fidelity of bis 
5 35 
Theſe facts, as far as they are to 
be depended on, may ſhew us, that 
the capacity of procreation in the 
male may remain under very in- 
firm health; and that we ought to 
judge with  candou: of ſuch wives 
as are fiuitful when living with 
very ailing huſbands, and who pro- 
duce healthy children in the eighth, 
or even ninth, month after their 
death; as we, can never ſay deter- 
minately under what degree of diſ- 
po the male is totally incapable of 
r : more eſpecially as we 
120 are 


oy 


/ 


. / > 


| | under very 
ic map - wer nly fatal, diſ- 
eaſes,” pro the principal organs 
of generation be ſound. Nay. in 


caſes of pulmonary phthiſis, the life 
of the female ſeems to be protracted 


by pregnaney; and I have attended 
z lady, who, after being pronounc- 
ed irrecoverably hectie, lived long 
ugh to be twice delivered natu- 
2 y of healthy children at the full 
me. 2 * 4 "2 If N 


But what particular circumſtances 
of conſtitution, or ſtate of health, 
__ ate the male to become 

e father of more than one child 
at 3 birth, or how this could be ef- 
fefted, ſhould it be wiſhed, remains 
among thoſe ſecrets of nature which 


our want of facts and obſervations 
rendets us utterly incapable to ſpe- 
n R 1 þ n 


obable, and theſe two 
6bfervations, as well as Spallanza- 
ni's, and other late experiments, 


culate ; 
"At Welk probe 


. would rather incline us to ſuppoſe, 


9 


that theſe numerous births do — 
moſt on the ſtructure and ſtate of the 
female organs; but nothing, that I 


know of, has ever been diſcovered 


in this obſcure matter. 

The occurrence of four born at 
once we find to be much more un- 
common; and, I think, Haller's 
conjecture rather than calculation 
of its happening once in 20,000 


births, very much under-rated, as 


it appears that once in 100,000 
would be nuch ' nearer the truth. 


Of this, however, we have ſeveral 


well authenticated caſes which have 
happened in this ifland. In the 


tuled, The fruitful Wonder, or a 
upon Thames, of a woman who 


© Year 1674, there was publiſhed in 
| 1 a quarto h inti- 


then died, all much about the 
e ſame time, with ſeveral other 
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are very certain, that the female is 
not, when labourit 


© on Thurſday and Friday, the 


. fifth and fixth days of this inflant | blu 
„March, 1693-4, was delivered Ml Vir 
of four children at one birth, vis. MM 1 
three ſons and one daughter, all wh 
„born alive, luſty children, and Wit 


perfect in every part, which 
«4 


ved twenty-four hours, and 


y 
examples of numerous births, 1 


© from credible hiſtorians, with the I Cl 
4 phyſical and aftrological reaſons Wi den, 
« for the ſame. By J. P. Student WW "Pt 
« in Phyſic.“ 6 ine 

Dr. Plott, in his Hiftory of Staf- il © 
fordſhire, p. 194, mentions Ele- lun, 
nor, the wife of Henry Diven, of bie, 
Watlington, who was delivered ef 15 
four children at a birth in the year U. 
1 31 Mites 

Sir Robert Sibbald, in his Scan v9: 
Illuſtrata, after mentioning a caſe ld 
of three born at orice, adds, © Imo fv, 
« in variis regni locis repertz ſunt web, 
« mulieres ow quatuor ſœtus uno a m 
partu ediderunt; but makes no Agne 
mention of more. fir 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, e fur 
which is reckoned a pretty auther- ante 
tic record of the times, we be bo, . 
the following accounts of numerous 
births. e | | ; . 
Ann Boynton, of Henfbridge, in ch 
Somerſetſhire, was this day, June un 
1, 1736, delivered of three daugh by be 
ters and one ſon 3 one of the davyh A the 
ters died, the reſt are likely to hve. ing! 
The mother bas been married buff c: 


four years, and has had twice tuin 
before, which completes the nu 
ber of eight children at Wn 
0 It i 
October 3, 1743, at Rate, in g 
ſhite, Joan Galloway Was deliveres 
of two boys and two girls, three © 
whom were alive: "Wu 
In January, 1746, the 


Pumer, a \ labouting man, at Mill- 
Wimley, near itchin, 


e . 17 7 6, the wife of 
y 22, the wi 
hs i of Coveniy er Pic- 
4755 was "act iwered of two boys 
. all likely to live. 
une 2, a woman in the pa- 
fin of tritt near Stirling, in 
Scotla was delivered of four 5 
den, which were all immediately 
bepied, and all 0560 at the ſame 
ime next mor ni 
in Sp ber, | 757, 4 poor wo- 
man, of Burton Ferry, Glamorgan- 
ſhire, 105 delivered of three boys 


10 Malte before mentioned 
nes, that, not many years 4 * 
2 _ deli ey of 2 N 

chdsen, at Penny cuick, the Ht 
of ir John Clark, Bart, near Edin- 
bugh, hen the was advanced to 
te middle, of her, Taft inonth of 
Frgnancy, and that ſome of theſe 
fildren lived two or three years. 
e further ſays, that, five years 125. 
5 1 a woman at Edinburg 

bo, in the ſeventh. month of 

b nancy, after a journey of thing 
Ss, was ſuddenly delivered of 
jou children, all perſect and well 
mwn for the 1 of which one 
n born dead, and three aliye; 
ki theſe three died next day. He 


ud cales of quad ets, or any 
ſpy nu number, h | As ever heard 

born in Scotland, in his me- 
u caſes ſimilar to the pre- 
ve children born at once, 
4 in much more uncommon z and 
* Ha 
I 8 a es hone 5 in a mil- 


e reck 
andere e By che 208 yet we 


Wory, - 
Ur 
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Hertford- ſta 
hire, was delivered of three livin 8 


N 
| t Wells, in Somerſetſh ſhire,” 4 


petit 


into the region of tradition an þ 
probability; and it would ill be- 


nber adds, that theſe are the 


lers aſſertion. of ele 1% 


ed a 


are not altogether Vithout 
nces in ing count 
From the Gen enan's Mag- 
zine we learn, that on the 5th of 
ORqber, 1936, a Woman ata milk- 
cellas. | in the Strand, was delivers 
of three boys and t "eB irls at ot 
and that in Match 


was delivered of four ſons; 
ed, and all then ſeeming liksly | to 


| live. 


In the Conimercium Linrariiim 


Norjmberg ene, for the year 193i, 
we babe 1 B o ſuch caſes; one 
p 


near Prague, in Bohemia; in each 
of which five children were born 


and chriſtened, all of whom * 


arrived to that equal degree of 


turity, which rendered it pro | 
they were all conceived about the 


ſame time. 

I learned from two foreign pro- 
feſſors, when in London laſt winter, 
that they had each heard of a caſe 
of five c ildren bern near Paris, 


near Ghent in Flanders; but the 
ſent as pro- 
ey may have | 


r particulars not bein 
miſed, I preſume 1 
been miſio ormed. 
When we advance farther we get 
Im- 


come me to trouble a Society, whoſe 
projeiles object is truth and ſcience 
wh the 3 and wonderful 
relations which many grave and 
learned authors have n 


oP 
facts they themſelves believed ; hom 


KY 


n 
be. all alive, all chri * 


per Saxony, the other 


— e » 
n 


I fill think we have no authority to 


reject abſolutely every relation of 
this kind, when Ambroſe 


ey, 4 
boneſt though credulous man, 


8, that in his time, in the pariſh 


i N near Chambella) 1 
_ and Maine, the mother of the 
2 


then 


— 


* 


"by Pliny, 


, 

9 2 * "I 
> Vs # 
A 7 


emeure bad; in the firſt 


in the ſecond triplets, in the 


and Wy] productions, and parti- 
 cularty” 


ö 7 
* . 


5 


Fraun + 
its abundant population, 


- thoſe children can 
the full term of 


that admits of their being rears 
where more than two are born 
curious Experiments and Obſe 
tions, read lately to this Socie 


are led to believe, that a ce 
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| then livi lord of the noble houſe 

1 of Raida | th 

'. | yearof hex marriage, brought forth 


he mentions nothing of the nume. bl 
rous births recorded by the ancient art 
naturaliſts and hiſtorians. nu 
Of till more fruitful births I wil ex] 
is over a number of inſtances . ha: 
which I could adduce from Johannes the 
RhodMs, Lucas Schroeckius, Ca. of 
pu Bauhin, Johannes Helvign,W has 
ianchi, and others, and finiſh with tho 
one caſe more, recorded by Pein caf 
Borelli in his Second Century o waf 
Obſervations, publiſhed at Paris inf con 
the year 1656 ; a collection indeed incr 
filled with many wonderful ſtorie F 
though by a man of equal utegrih the 
and ingenuity :: he tells us, that il bly 
the year 1650, juſt five years be bum 
fore, the lady of the then preſei mon 
Lord Darre produced at one bini circu 
eight perfect children, which e nw 
ons was a very unuſual event i exce 
that Thunrex, ooo EE Im 
I think it totally unneceſſary i et 
purſue this inquiry farther ; bi boun 
muſt obſerve, that the preſent WI that 
the only caſe I have found, when have 
the children were all females; ih vhat 
the males have in all the other ca hum; 
been at leaſt equal, and genen __ 
the moſt numerous; that in ma 
of them, at leaft a part was dei ron 
born; and that moſt commonly 25 
reſt died in a ſhort time. It one 
thence clear, that thoſe numero He 
births are certainly unfavourable "ox, 


population, as very few indeed 

carried to ne 
| pregnancy, 4 
fewer ſtill to that degree of fireng 


one time. * 
As from Mr. John Hunters "6 


on the Procreation of Swine, 


determined number of ova, © 
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ble of receiving male impregnation, 
are originally formed in each ova- 
num; and which number, when 


has no power to renew ; if this be 
the true account of the œconom 
of nature-in this particular, whic 
has every appearance of probability, 
thoſe numerous births muſt oc- 
caſon a very fruitleſs profuſion and 
waſte of the human race, and be- 
come every way detrimental to its 
nerea ſe. e 
From the united teſtimony of all 
the foregoing caſes, it is undenia 
bly clear, that the females of the 
human ſpecies, though moſt com- 
monly uniparous, are, in certain 


now and then capable of very far 
exceeding their uſual number; and 
I-muſt again repeat, that it does 
ot appear that we can ſet any 
bounds to the powers of nature in 
| that reſpect; or pretend, as ſome 
' have done, with certainty to fay, 
what may be the utmoſt limits of 
human fertility, 


13 _ 


— 


From Tranſactions of the American 
.- Philoſophical: Society,  _ 
Some Account 4 4 motley- coloured, or 
He Negro Girl and Mulatto Boy 
exhibited before the Society, in the 
| Month of May, 1784, for their 
2 h Dy. John Mor- 
gan, from the Hiflory given of 
1 them by their Owner Hanf. 12 
Valſois, Dentiſt of the King o 
France, at Gaudaloupe, in . 
Weſt Indies, as follows. 


DELAIDE, the little girl now 

before the ſociety, is aged two 
Jears and little more than one 
month, is of a clear black colour, 
Verging to brown, except that 


exhauſted, the female conſtitution. 


circumſtances to us unknown, every 


and under | | 
ſhoulders, the back, loins and but- 


ks a white ſpot bearing ſome re- 


33 


ſemblance to an aigrette ; the point 
of which is at the root of the noſe, 
and it riſes into the hair, above the 
forehead, of which it occupies a- 
bove an inch in width, from the 
margin to the fontenelle. In this 
part the colour of the Hair is white, 
and, it is curly like the hair of ne- 
groes in general, and thicker in 
that part than on any other part of 


its head. In the middle of its fore- 


head and on the aigrette, is'a large 
black ſpot; on the external fide 
next to the temples, about one half 
of each eye-lid, both upper and un- 
der, is black, and the remaining 
half next to the noſe is white. 

The eyes are black and lively; a 
little to the left and towards the 


middle of the chin a white ſpot be- 


ins, which is long in proportion to 
its breadth, but of Jeſs magnitude 
than that of the forehead: it firetches 
under the chin to the upper part of 
the throat. The neck, the upper 
part of the cheſt, the 


tocks to the junction with the thighs, 
and the pudendum, are of the co- 
lour of her face, but the loins and 
the thicker part of the buttocks are 
of a deeper black. 

The arms from the upper and 
middle part are white, and inter- 
ſperſed with black ſpots. There are 
ome ſmaller and mote numerous 
about her knees than elſewhere. 
Upon the large black ſpots there 
are alſo many imaller and blacker, 
which are very glaring. Many of 
theſe ſpots Civide into four, five, 
and fix rays,. reſembling a ſtar, 
which are not obſerved but by a 
cloſe inſpeftion, and then they are 
very vifible, In ſeveral parts thoſe 
ſpots, being of different ſhades, 
give an exact picture of lunar e- 


_ clipſes, as they are commonly re- 


preſented in the books of aſtrono- 
5 | my 


* 


trait 
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* The hands, the middle part 
the fore arms, the inferior and 
middle parts of the legs and feet, 
are black, which have a pretty 
ſtriking reſemblance to gloves and to 
buſkins. | | 

The white that prevails over the 
breaſt, and over the belly, arms, 


and thighs, has a hve pear- 
ance. The ſkin is ſoſt, A and 
ſleek. PE | Vallois has with hin, legally au- 


Adelaide has fine features; we 
meet with few 
tifu} a form. In her temper ſhe is 
cheerful, gay, and ſporiſul, and as 
tall as children of her age gene- 
rally are, and hath evidently a very 
delicate temperament, yet enjoys 
pretty good health, nenher hath 
ſhe eyes nor ears, nor any particu- 
larity in her features, or external 

onformation, like what may be 
ſeen at the firſt infpeQion in thoſe 
who are called white negroes, whoſe 
ſkin is altogether of a dead white 
colour, and whoſe woolly white hair 
and features reſemble thoſe of their 
negro parents. | 
rom this detail we may re- 
mark, that the alteration of the na- 
tural colour of Adelaide takes place 
over the ſame parts of the body 
for the moſt part, as over the body 
of Maria Sabina, of whom Meni. 
Buffon gives an account; and con- 
ſidering it as a well authenticated 
faQ, from all the information thar 
has been received of Adelaide, that 


FE | the had a negro father and negro 


mother, we are led to believe, that 
the Engliſh account under the por- 

of Maria Sabina is exaQ, and 
not aſſerted merely for the ſake of 


covering the honour of the mother, 


and of the ſociety in which ſhe was 
a ſlave. #27 


The pyed mulatto boy is named 


Jean Pierre, He isa month younger- 
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negroes of ſo beau- 


from two inches above the 2 


than Adelaide z but from his figure, 
which is robuſt, he appears to be 
ſix months older. He as well a 
Adelaide both belong to Monſ. le 
Vallois. He was bora at Grand- 


terre, Gaudaloupe, of a negro 
OL 2 


wench named Carolina, and 
white man, an European, whole 
name I did not learn. 

A certificate which Monſ. le 


thenticated by Moni. Blin, lieu - 
tenant judge, given from under the 
hand. of des Effart, king's 

yhician, and of Monf, Cumin, 
ing's ſurgeon, at Grandtene, 
Guadaloupe, atteſts that Adelaide 
was born at Gzos-Iflet in St. Lu- 
cia, that Bridget her mother is a 


negro of the Ibo. nation, and now 


reckoned to be about tweoty-bve 
years old, and that her father, whoſe 
name is Raphael, is a negro of the 
Mina oatian. la this certificate it 
is farther declared, that the father 
of Jean Pierre has white ſpots (that 
is of a deeper white than his na- 


tural ſkin) of the ſame ſhape and 


in the fame parts of the body as 
the fon, and that the mother and 
one of the brothers of this boy's 
European | father have like white 
ſpots, and in the ſame parts of tho 


However it may be in reſpe& to 
thoſe obſervations concerning the 
ſuppoſed. reſemblasce of the white 
ſpots they may bear about them, 
to thoſe which mark Jean Pierre, 
it ſuffices to take notice here, that 
his body is entirely of the colour 
of a mulatto, except that be has 
from nature a white aigrette in his 
forehead like that of Adelaide. The 
hair in that part is white mixed 
with black, which is not ſo in Ade- 
laide. The ſtomach and the legs, 


* a 


2 8 l ggf 


S. . 


8853208 
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white lady) during the time of her 


| milk ſpilled upon her. 
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tothe middle of the calf of the legs, 
are entirely of a beautiful lively 
white ; there is alſo a white ſpot in 
the upper part of the penis. Over 
the white parts of the legs there is a 
light white down, longer and thicker 
than children commonly have at this 


Teach is the natural hiſtory of 
thoſe two extraordinary children; 


but what cauſes have produced 


thoſe ſurpriſing phznomena and al- 
teration of the natural colour of 
their ſkin, are left for others to in- 


1 te and explain. 
onſ. le Vallois relates that the 
mother of Adelaide, whilſt preg- 
nant with _ : __ delighted in 
ing out all night in en 
2 55. — Nag y 
and ts, that the great- 
mother of Jean Pierre (a 


being with child of her daughter, 
his grandmother by the father's 
fide, was frighted on having ſome 
Whether 
this will acceunt for her daughter 
and grandchildren being n. arked 
in the manner related, and for the 
ſpots obſerved on the mulatto boy 
deſcending to him ; or whether the 
ſrong impreſſion made upon the 
mother of Adelaide, by the night] 


view of the ſtars and planetary iyi 


tem, may be conſidered as the 


cauſe 
Ke 7 wn in that girl, every, one 
vill determine for themſelves ; there 
being many who diſpute children's 
being ever marked by the fears, 
longings, or impreſſions made b 
mathers on the bodies of their chil- 
» at a certain time of preg- 
nancy ; for which they endeavour 
do account in different ways; whilſt 
alben, who have known a variety 


of children born with different 


\ 


the very extraordinary 
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marks on them, (which have fallen 


under their particular notice) are 
equally 'confident of thoſe marks 
roceeding from the cauſes al- 
— * | 


2 * * * 


— — 


Deſcription of 4 remarkable Rock and 
Caſcade, near the Weſtern Side of 
the You ghiogeny River, a Quarter 
2 Mile from Crawford's Ferry, 
and about Twelve Miles from 
Union Town, in Fayette County, 
in the State of Pennſylvania. From 
the ſame Work. By Thomas 
Hutchins. „0 


the chord of which, from one ex- 


treme end of the arch to the other, 


is nearly one hundred yards; the 
arch or circular part is extenſive, 
and upwards of twenty. feet in 


height, exhibiting a grand and ro- 
mantic appearance. This yery cu- 
rious production is compoſed of ſtone 


of variegated colours, and a ſpecies 


of marble beautifully chequered with 
| in different direc- | 
tions, preſenting on a cloſe inſpec- . | 
tion a faint reſemblance of a va= 


veins runnin 


HIS caſcade is occaſioned by Wl 
a rock of a ſemicicular form, 


323 6 
n 


riety of mathematical figures of dif- 


ferent angles and magniiudes. The 
operations of nature in this ſtruc- 
ture ſeems to be exceedingly uni- 
form and majeſtic ; the layers or 
rows of ſtone of which it is com- 
poſed are of yarious lengths and 
thickneſſes, more reſembling the 
effects of art than nature. A flat 
thin ſtone from eight to ten inches 
thick, about twenty feet wide, forms 
the upper pait of this amphitheatre, 


over which the ſtream precipitates. 4 
The whole front of this tock is . 


made up from top to bottom, as 
E. | well 


— 


56 
well as from one extremity of the 
arch to the other, of a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, principally, of limeſtone; 


ſtrata over ſtrata, and each ſtratum 


or row projecting in an horizontal 


| direction a little further out than 


its baſe, until it terminates into 
one entire flat, thin, extenſive piece, 
as already mentioned; and which 
jets out at right angles or in a pa- 
Talle] line with the bottom, over 
which it impends fifteen. or twenty 
feet, and that without columns or 
even a fingle pillar ſor its ſupport. 
This circumſtance, together with 
the grand circular walk between 
the front of the rock and the ſheet 
of water falling from the ſummit, 


_ exhibits ſo noble and ſingular an 


appearance, that a ſpectator cannot 
behold it without admiration and 


* 
* 17 * } we? Y 


_— — —— 
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An Account of the Winds in Egypt 
 * and their Phanmena—Of the 
Kamſin, or bot Wind of the Deſert. 
© From Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
_ by Mon ſieur Volney. MD 
4 i HE northerly winds, which 
+ blow at tated periods every 
' year, anſwer a more certain and 


. effeQua] purpoſe; that of carrying 


into Abvſlinia a 3 quan- 
tity of clouds. From the month 
of April to July we ſee theſe inceſ- 
ſantly aſcending towards the ſouth, 
and might be ſometimes tempted 


to expect rain ſrom them; but this 


parched country requeſts in vain 
from them a benefaction which is 
to return upon it under a different 
form. Never does it rain in the 


- 


f e 3 they aſſemble together in the ſtreeis, they fing, | 
b — va allgh! ya mobarek | that is to Bay, 0 God ! O Bleſſed Kc. 


— 
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winter. 


heavy, according to the prevailing 


®* When rain falls in Egypt and in Paleſtine, there is a general joy among the 


Delta in ſummer, and but rarely, 
and in ſmall quantities, during the 
whole courſe of the year. The year 
1761, obſerved by M. Niebuhy, 


was an extraordinary caſe, which is 
ſtill frequently mentioned. The ac- mo 
cidents occaſioned by the rains in ens 
Lower Egypt, in which a number for 
of villages, built with earth, crum- ne! 
bled to pieces, afford a ſufficient on th 
roof that this abundance of water ne 
is there looked upon as very rare. bean 
It muſt be obſerved, likewiſe, that Wl ne. 
it rains ſtill Jeſs as you aſcend to- bnd 
wards the Said. Thus, rain is more Will (4, 
frequent at Alexandria and Roſeita dene 
than at Cairo, and at Cairo than BN vith 
at Miniah, and is almoſt a prodigy ud 
at Djirdja. As for us, the inhabit- Wi o6;; 
ants of humid countries, we can- WW; 4, 
not conceive how it is poſſible for f © 
a _— to ſubſiſt without rain *; prod! 
but in Egypt, beſides the quantity is 
of water which the earth imbibes WF tema 
at the inundation, the dews which the f 
fall in the ſummer might ſuffice for Wl dern 
vegetation The melons, called 40 


paſtekes, afford a remarkable proof Ar 
of this ; for though they have fre- 


quently nothing under them but a of es 
dry duſt, yet their leaves are al. 


ways freſh, Theſe dews, as well 
as the rains, are more copious to- 
wards the ſea, and leſs conſiderable 
in proportion to their diſtance from 
it; but differ from them by being 
more abundant in ſummer than in 
At Alexandria, after ſun- 
ſet, in the month of April, the 
clothes expoſed to the air, and the 
terraces, are ſoaked with them, 48 
if it had rained. Like the rains, 
again, theſe dews are more or leſs 


are all in motion, an 


wind. 
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uind. The ſoutherly, and the ſouth- 
aſterly produce none; the north 
wind a great deal, and the weſterly 
fill more, ' Theſe varieties are ea- 
fly explained, by obſerving that the 
wo former proceed from the de- 
ſens of Africa and Arabia, which 
ford not a drop of water; that 
the northerly and weſterly” winds, 
on the contrary, convey over Egypt 
the yapours from the Mediterra- 
nean, which the firſt croſſes, and 
the other "traverſes lengthways, I 
fnd, even, on comparing my ob- 
fervations on this ſubject in Pro- 
rence, in Syria, and in Egypt, 
vith thoſe of M. Niebuhr in Arabia 
and at Bombay, that this relative 
poſition of the ſeas and continents 
z the cauſe of the various qualities 
of one and the ſame wind, which 
produces rain in one country, while 
ts invariably dry in another; a 
remark which deranges not a little 
the ſyſtems of both ancient and mo- 
dem aſlrologers reſpecting the influ- 
ence of the planets. 1 P 8 

Another phænomenon, no leſs re- 
markable, is the periodical return 
of each wind, and 1ts appropriation, 
ſo to ſpeak, to certain ſeaſons of the 
year, Egypt and Syria preſent, in 
this reſpect, a "regularity worthy of 
Mention,” 

In Egypt, when the ſun ap- 
proaches the tropic of Cancer, the 
winds, which before blew from the 
aſt, change to the north, and be- 


come conſtant in that point. In 


une they always blow from the 
north and north-weſt; this, there- 
ore, is the proper ſeaſon for going 
p the Levant, and a veſſel may 
expe to anchor in Cyprus, or at 
Alezagdria, the © fourteenth, nay, 
lmetimes the eleventh day, after 


i 


ber departure from Marſeilles. The A 


IF 
winds continue northerly in July, 
but vary ſometimes toward the welt, 
and ſometimes toward the eaſt — 
About the end of July, during all 
the month of Auguſt, and half of 
September, they remain conſtantly 
in the north, and are moderate; 
briſker in the day, however, and 
weaker at night. Art this period an 
univerſal calm reigns on the Medi- 
terranean, fo that ſhips would be 
ſeventy or eighty days in returning 
to France. . = 

Towards the end of September, 
when the ſun repaſſe the line, the 
winds return to the eaſt; and, tho? 
not fixed, blow more regularly from 
that than any other point, except 
the north. Veſſels avail themſelves 
of this ſeaſon, which laſts all Octo- 
ber and part of November, to re- 
turn to Europe ; and 'the run' to 
Marſeilles is from thirty to five 
and thirty days. As the ſun ap- 
proaches the other tropic, the winds 


become more variable and more 


tempeſtuous ; they moſt uſually blow r 
from the north, the north-weſt, and 
weſt, in which points they continue 
during the months of December, 
January, and February, which is 
the winter ſeaſon in Egypt, as well 


Mediterranean, condenſed by the 
coldneſs of the atmoſphere, deſcend 
in miſts and rains. Towards the end 
of February and in March, when 


the fun returns towards the equa- 
tor, the winds are more frequently 


ſoutherly than at any other ſeaſon. 
Doring this laſt month, and that of 
April, the ſouth- eaſterly, ſouth, and 
ſouth-weſterly winds prevail; and 
at times the weſt, north, and eaſt ; 
the latter of which becomes the 
moſt prevalent about the end of 
pril; and during May it divides 

with 
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with the north the empire of the duces in them. The lungs, which 
to 2 too rarched air no longer er- 
— 1 — —_— — ponds, are contracted, and become 


France ſtill more ex 


dàt the other equinox. inful. Reſpiration is ſhort and bone © 
e e a the ke parched and h The 

x | n nin. and t conſumed by an iv 
| 1 gs OR x nw ternal — In vain is recaurk ww 
The ſoutherly winds, _ which 1 — lar a Con Fel 2 au 

have been ſpeaking, are known in nothing e — 
— by the — name of winds In vain is coolneſs ſought for; all — 
of fifty (days) * ; not that they laſt bodies in which it is uſual to fd hoop 
20 days without intermiſſion, but it, deceive the hand that touches Ak 
becauſe they prevail more frequent- them. Marble, iron, water, noi "ey 
ly in the fifty days preceding and withſtanding the fun no longer ap nk 
— the aquinox. Travellers pears, are hot. The ſtreets are de- ** 
have mentioned them under — de- 3 and hy _ Moone lth 

ination of poiſonors winds þ or, night reigns every where, 

wn — rigs winds of the de- inhabitants of towns and village — 
tem. Such, in fact, is their quality ; ſhut themſelves up in their houls, * 
and their heat is ſometimes ſo ex- and thoſe of the deſert in they ol 
cellize, that it is difficult to farm tents, or ia wells dug in the eqnh, * 
any idea of its violence without where they wait the WE wh 
having experienced it ; but it may this deſtruQve heat. It uſually la Ghats 
be compared to the heat of a large three days, but if it exceeds that N 
oven at the moment of drawing time it becomes 2 he fe 
aut the bread. When theſe winds Woe to the traveller whom t 
begin to blow, the atmoſphere aſ- wind ſurprizes remote from mou ſy 
| "fumes an alarming aſpe&. The ſky, he muſt ſuffer all its horrible ii 
at other times fo clear, in this cli- fects, which ſometimes are ou The 
mate, becomes. dark and heavy; The danger is moſt imminent u o fe 
the ſun loſes his ſplendour, and ap - it blows in ſqualls, for * hs 
aſ a violet colour. — pidity * — —_ _ . oo 

and thick, eat to ſuch a degree, 8s to caule 
4 2 5. N — an ex- ſudden death. This death is 4 te * 
| tremely ſubtle duſt, which pene- ſuffacation ; the lungs w__ Oy by, 4 
trates every where. This wind, ate convulfed, the wo f 
always light and rapid, is not at ordered, and the whole as "Wit of 
_ firſt remarkably hot, but it increaſes blood driven by the heat, to eo [og 
in heat in proportion as it con- the head and breaſt ; whence "is, be 
tinues. All animated bodies ſoon hemorrhage at the noſe and 7 m 
diſcover it, by the change it pro- which happens after death. = 
* In, Arabic, leni; but the & repreſents the Spaniſh eta, or the Ge I 
. Is WE 6 u 
deſ-rt call | „or poiſes ; and the Tur | , 
* e , from An dn km db. Samiel wind. Baron de Tot A 


u anſlates this word the quid of Damaſcus, which is the capital of Syria. 455 
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vind is eſpecially deſtructive io per- 
ſons of a plethorie habit, and thoſe 
in whom fatigue has deſtroyed the 
tone of the muſcles and the veſſels. 
The corpſe remains a long time 
warm, ſwells, turns blue, and is 
ally ſeparated ; all which ate ſigns 
of that putrid fermentation which 
ukes place in animal bodies when 
the humours become ftagnant. Theſe 
acidents are to be avoided, by 


kerchiefs; an efficacious me- 
thod likewiſe is that practiſed by 
he camels, which bury their noſes 
u the ſand, and keep them there 
till the ſquall is over. 

Another quality of this wind is 
> extreme aridity ; which is ſuch, 
that water ſprinkled on the floor 
enporates in a few minutes; by 
tis extreme dryneſs, it withers 
id ftrips all the plants, and, by 
ahaling too ſuddenly the emana- 
tons from animal bodies, 


that feveriſh heat which is the in- 


_ nrable effect of ſuppreſſed per- 
dal dintion. N 
ben Tbeſe hot winds are not peculiar 
_ 1/14 _ blow likewiſe in 

2 0 ; wore requently, however, 


ear the ſen, and in the deſert, than 
n the mountains. M. Niebuhr 
net with them in Arabia, and Bom- 
ky, and in the Diarbekir: they 
ne alſo known in Perſia, in the 
eſt of Africa, and even in Spain; 
ery where their effects are ſimi- 
1, but their direction varies ac- 
ning to the fituation of the 
wuntry, In Egypt, the moſt vio- 


delt; at Mecca, from the eaſt ; at 
. from the north; at Baſſora, 
mM the north-weſt; ſrom the weſt 
u Bagdad ; and in Syria from the 


lopping the nofe and mouth with 
h 


_ 
tte ſkin, cloſes the pores, and cauſes 


proceed from the ſouth- ſouth- 


* 
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ſouth-eaſt. Theſe varieties, which 
ſeem embarraſſing at firſt fight, on 
reflection, furniſh the means of iolv- 
ing the enigma, We find, on ex- 
amination, that theſe winds always 
proceed from deſert , continents ; 
and, in fact, it is natural that the 
air which covers the immenſe plains 
of Lybia and Arabia, meeting there 
neither with rivulets, nor lakes, nor 
foreſts, but ſcorched by the rays of 
a burning ſun, and the reflection of 
the ſand, ſhould require a prodi- 
gious degree af heat and aridity; 
and if any cauſe intervenes to ſet 
it in motion, it cannot but carry 
with it the deſtruQtive qualities it 
has imbibed ; it is ſo true that 
theſe qualities are owing' to the 
action of the ſun upon the fands, 
that theſe ſame winds produce not 
the ſame effe at every ſeaſon. In 
Egypt, for example, I am aſſured, 
that the ſoutherly winds in Decem- 
ber and January are as cold as thoſe 
from the north; and the reaſon of 
this is, that the ſun, having reached 
the ſouthern tropic, no longer burns 
up the northern parts of Atrica, and 
that Abyſſinia, which is extremely 
mountainous, is covered with ſnow. 
The ſun mult approach the equator 
to produce theſe phænomena. From 
a ſimilar reaſon, the ſouth wind has 
much leſs effect in Cyprus, where it 
arrives cooled by the vapours of 
the Mediterranean. That from the 
north poſſeſſes its charaQeriſtic qua- 
ities in this iſland, where the in- 
habirants complain that its heat is 
inſupportable in ſummer, while it 
is freezing cold in winter; which 
evidently ariſes from the ſtate of 
Aſia Minor, which in ſummer is 
burnt up, and in winter covered 
with ice. In fact, this ſubject of- 
fers a multitude of problems calcu- 

| . lated 
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for ' inftance, 
know, | 
iſt, Whence proceeds this con- 
nection of the ſeaſons. and the pro- 
greis of the ſun, with the various 
winds, and the points from whence 
they blow? | | 
-'2dly, Why, throughout the Me- 
diterranean, does the wind moſt fre- 
quently blow from the north, inſo- 
much that we may ſay it continues 
in that point nine months out of 
twelve? | 
3dly, Why do the eaſterly winds 
return fo regularly after the equi- 
noxes; 1 wy are 8 
in general, higher at this pe- 
riod? | 1 * 


be interefling to 


| Athly, Why are the dews more 


abundant'in fummer than in winter; 


| and why, fince the clouds are cauſed 
by the evaporation of the ſea, and 
that evaporation is more copious in 
fummer than in winter, why, not- 
withſtanding, are there more clouds 
in winter than in fummer ? | 
Sthly, In ſhort, why is rain fo 
rare in Egypt, and why do the 
clouds rather collect in Abyſ- 
TE 
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Natural Hiftory of Syria, including its 
. — 5 and Et. 
quakes ; Locuſta, Rivers, and 
Lake? ; Climate, Air, Waters, and 

| Hinds From the ſame Work. 
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Hated to excite the curioſity of 
the \naturaliftt, — Would it not, 


O the Mountains. 

HESE mountains, as they ray 

their levels and fituations, are 
alſo. greatly changed in their form 
and appearance. Between Alex- 
andretta and the Orontes, the firs, 
larches, oaks, box-trees, laurels, 
yews, and myrtles, with which they 
abound, give them an air of livel: 
neſs; which delights the traveller, 
wearied with the melancholy naked- 
neſs of the iſle of Cyprus®. On 
ſome declivities he eyen meets with 
cottages, environed with fig trees 
and vineyards; and the ſight of 
theſe repays the fatigue he has en- 
dured on'a road which, by rugged 
paths, leads him from the bottom 
of valleys to the tops of hills, and 
from the tops of hills to the bottoms 
of valleys. The inferior branches, 
which extend to the. northward of 
Aleppo, on the contrary, preſent 
nothing but bare rocks. without 
verdure or earth. To the ſouth of 
Antioch, and on the ſea- coaſt, the 
bill-fides are proper for the cultivs- 
tion of tobacco, olives, and vines f ; 
but, on the fide of the deſert, the 
ſuminits and declivities of this chain 
are almoſt one continued ſeries of 
white rocks. Towards Lebanon, 
the mountains are lofty, but ae 
covered, in many places, with 3 
much earth as fis them for cultivi- 
tion by induſtry and labour. There, 
amid the crags-of the rocks, may 
be ſeen the no very magnificent re- 
mains of the boafted cedarsÞ but 


®* All veſſels which go to Alexandretta touch at Cyprus, the ſouthern part of 


which is a naked and deſolate plain. 


+ Mount Cafivs mnft be excepted, which riſes above Antioch to a prodigions 
height. But Pliny ſurpaſſes hyperbole, when he ſays that, from its ſummit, & 


may ditcover at once both the morning's dawn and the evening twilight. 
1 There ale now but four or five of theſe trees which deſerve any notice. 
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become fitter for tillage. 


proſpect, and announces, a | 
the entrance of the, deſert, and the 


a much greater number of firs, oaks, 
brambles, mulberry trees, figs, and 
vines. As we leave the country of 
the Druzes, the mountains are no 
longer ſo high, not io rugged, but 

hey riſe 
again to the ſouth-eaſt of Mount 
Carmel, are covered with woods, 
and afford very pleaſant proſpects; 
but as we advance toward , = 4 
they loſe their verdure, their val- 
leys grow narrqwer, they become 
dry and ſtoney, and terminate at 


the Dead Sea in a pile of deſolate 
rocks, full of precipices and ca- 


yerns ; while, to the weſt of Jor- 
dan and the lake, another chain of 
rocks ſtil] higher, and more rug- 
ged, preſents a ſtill more gloge 
ar off, 


end of the habitable lands. . 0 
Aview of the country will con- 


vince us, that the moſt elevated 
point of all Syria is Lebanon, on 
; the ſouth- eaſt of Tripoli. Scarcely 
do we depart from Larneca, in Cy- 


prus, which is thirty leagues diſ- 
tance, before we diſcover its ſum- 


nüt, capped with clouds. This is 
alſo diſtinctly perceivable on the 
map, from the courſe of the rivers. 


The Orontes, which flows from the 


mountains of Dawaſcus, and loſes 
. Druzes, 


itſelf below Antioch ; the Kaſmia, 
which fromthe north of Balbeck, 
takes its courſe towards Tyre; the 
Joidan, torced by the declivities 


aon, the moſt elevated part of the 
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country is Mount Akkar, which be- 
comes viſible as ſoon as we leave 
Marra in the deſert. It appears 


like an enormous flaitened cone, i 


and is conttantly in view for two 
days journey. No one has yet had 
an oppottunity to afcertain the 
height of thele mountains by the 
barometer; but we may deduce it 
from another conſideration. In win- 
ter their tops are entirely covered 
with ſnow, from Alexandretta to 
Jeruſalem ; but after the month of 
March it melts, except on Mount 
Lebanon, where, 
not remain the whole year, unleſs 
in the higheſt cavities, and toward 
the north-eaſt, where it is ſheltered 
from the ſea-winds and the action 
of the ſun. In ſuch a fituation I 
ſaw it ſtill remaining, in 1784, at 
the very time 1 was almoſt tuffo- 


cated with heat in the valley of 


Balbeck. Now, ſince it is well 
known, that ſnow, in this latitude, 
requires an elevation of fiſicen or 
ſixteen hundred fathom, we may 
conclude that to be the height 
of Lebanon, and that it is conſe- 


quently much lower than the Alps. 


or even the Pyrenees F.- . 
Lebanon, which gives 


"4 


1 * 


grandeur, ſometimes ſingularity, but 
always variety. When we land on 
the coaſt, the lottineſs and ſteep 


* This is the place called the Grettocs of Engaddi, which have been a refuge for 
— 2 in all ages. Some of them ate capable of containing fifteen hundred 
t Mount Blane, the loftieſt of the Alps, is eſtimated at two thouſand four hun- 


ded fathom above the level of the ſea 3 and the Peak of Offian, in the Pyrenees, as F 
nineteen hundred. 5 F 99 f. * E : 4 LEI « Q - 44516 $1953 4.4 3) ; 


da aſcent 


however, it does 


s its name 
to tbe whole extenſive chain of the | 
Kelraouan, and the country of the 
relents us every where | 
with majeſtic mountains, At evely 
ſtep we meei with ſcenes in which 
| nature diſplays either beauty or 
towards the ſouth, prove that this is 
| the higheſt point. Next to Leba- 


—— 
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62 
aſcent of this moutitainous ridge, 
which ſeems to encloſe the country, 


hk. thok igantic maſſe which ſhoot 


into the clouds, inſpire aftoniſh- 
ment and reſpect. Should the cu- 
rious traveller then climb theſe 
ſummits which bounded his view, 
the immenfity of ſpace which he 
"diſcovers becomes a freſh ſubject of 
admiration ; but complerely to en- 
Joy this majeſtic ſcene, he muſt aſ- 
"cend the very point of Lebanon, or 
the nin. Pere, on every fide, 
he will view an horizon without 
bounds ; while, tn clear weather, 
the ſight is loſt over the deſert, 
Which extends to the Perſian Gulph, 
and over the ſea which Valße⸗ 
the coaſts "of Europe. He ſeems 


"6 command the whole world, while 


EF  furrfounding objects, 


—_ 


| Bairout z this arch is upwards of 
wide, and near two bundred high above the torrent. 


che e eye, now ſurvey- 
ing the ſucceſſive chains of moun- 
* tranſporis the iinagination 
in an jnftapt from Antioch to Je- 
'rufelem ; and now approaching the 

obſerves the 
diftant profundiiy of the coaft, till 
the attention, at length, fixed by 
diſtincker objects, more minutely 
ekaminhes the 1ocks, woods, tor- 
rents, hill-fides, villages, and towns; 
and the mind ſecretly exults at the 


diminution of things, which before 


appeared fo great. The ſpectator 
contemplates the valley obſcured 
by ftormy clouds, with a novel de- 
light, and finiles at hearing the 
thunder which had fo often burft 


over his head, growling under his 
feet; while the threatening ſum- 
mits of the mountains are 
niſhed till they 8 
. 1 uIOws of a ploughed held, 


dimi- 


appear only like 


the ſteps of an amphitheatre ; and 


7 


„The river. of milk, which 


nence, like 


blies a lofty Wall. Fre | 
rde fides of hills he fees via o 


LE. 
or , 


red 2 is flattered b pre orgy 
above ſo many great o 6h 
which pride . it Gre down 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction. 
When the traveller viſits the in- 
terior of theſe mountains, the rug- 
getineſs of the toads, the ſteepne 
of the deſcents, the beight of the 
precipices ſtrike him at firſt witk 
terfor ; bur the ſagacity of his mule 
ſoon relieves him, and he examines 
at his eaſe thofe pictureſque ſcenes 
which exceed each other to enter- 
tain him. There, as in the Alps, 
he travels whole days to reach 3 
place which is in fight at his de- 
. ; be winds. he deſcends, he 
irts the hills, he climbs; and in 
this perpetual change of poſition it 
ſeems as if ſome magic power v2- 
Tied for him at every ſtep the de- 
corations of 'the ſcenery. Some- 
times he ſees villages ready to glide 
from the rapid declivities on which 
they are built, and fo diſpoſed that 
the terraces of one row of houſes 
ſerve as a ſtreet to the row above 
them. -Sometunes he ſees a con. 
vent ſtanding on Aa ſolitary emi- 
Mar:Shiya, "is the vil 
ley of the Tigiis. Here is a rock 
perforated by a torrent, and be- 


come a natura! ts be that of 


Nahr-el Leben v. There another 
rock, worn . relem- 
J. Frequently 05 


ſtoves ſtripped and deiached by t! 
waters, riſing up like ruins diſpoſed 


by art. In wan 7 wry the waters, 
nieeting with" inci 


ned beds, have 


undermined the intermedi e earth, 
and formed cayeros, a5 at Jabr-el- 


kelb, near Antoura : in others are 


wil Sai : t neee, 
ks into Nahr-el-Salib, called, lie the tiger of 
wy 2.— 1 = fest lang, eighty -iv* 
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formed ſubterranean channels, thro? 
which flow rivulers for a part of the 

as at Mar-Fhas-el-Roum, and 
Mar-Hanna ; but thele pictureſque 
ſtuations ſotnetimes become tragi- 
al. From thaws and earthquakes 
ſocks have been known to loſe their 

librium,” fol} down upon the 
ent houfes, and bury the in- 
kabitants': ' ſuch an accident hap- 
peded about twenty years ago, and 
oferwhelmed a whole village near 
Mardjordjos, without leaving a 

e trace to diſcover where it 
forcierly ſtood. Still more lately, 
and near the fame ſpot, a whole 
bilde, covered with mulberries 
ud vines, as detached by a ſud- 
den thaw, and fliding on the de- 
divity- of the rock, was launched 
altogether, like à ſhip from the 
ſocks, into the valley. Hence aroſe 
1 whimfical; but reaſonable, litiga- 
ſon, between the proprietor of the 
ground and the owner of 

ted land; the cauſe was 
carried before the tribunal of the 
Emir Youſef, who indemnified both 
parties for their mutual loſſes, It 
might be expected ſuch” accidents 
would diſguſt the inhabitants of 
thoſe mountains; but beſides that 
they are rare, they are compenſated 


* Theſe ſubterrancous rivulets are common throughout Syria; there are ſome 
tar Damaſcus, at the ſources of the Orontes, and at thoſe of Jordan. That of 


by an advan which makes them 
refer their habitations to the moſt 
ertiſe plains, I mean the ſecurity - 


they enjoy fiom the oppreſſibns of 2 


the Turks. This fecurity is eſ- 
teemed fo valuable a blefling by 
the inhabitants, that they have diſ- 
played an induſtry on theſe rocks 
which we may elſewhere look for 
in vain. - By dint of art and labour 
they have compelled a rocky foil to 
become fertile. Sometimes to pro- 
fit by the water, they condu@ it 


by a thoufand windings along the 


declivities, or ftop ir by forming 


dams in the valleys; while in other 


places they prop up ground, *. 
to crumble away, by walls and : 
races. Almoſt all theſe mountaint, 


thus laboured, preſent the appear- 


ance of a flight of ſtairs, or an am- 
phitheatre, each ſtep of which is 2 
row of vines or mulberry- trees. I 
have reckoned from a hundred to u 
hundred and twenty of theſe grada- 


tions on the ſame dedlivity, from 


the bottom of the valley to the to 

of the eminence. While amid the 

mountains, I forgot I was in Tur- 
key, or, if I recolleQed it, only fef 
more fenſibly the powerful influ- 
ence of even the feebleſt ray of 
liberty. oe Shs 4 


Mar-Hanna, a Greek convent, near the village of Shouair, opens by a gul 


called B- balona, or the Swallower. 


It is an a 
dated at the bottom of a tunnel: at the 
bottom ; but it only hides a very profound lateral opening. Some years ago it 


ure of about ten feet wide, 
depth of fifteen feet is a ſort of firſt 


vat ſhut, as it had ſerved to conceal a murder. The winter rains coming on, the 
"ters collected, and formed a pretty deep lake; but ſome ſmall fireams 


ming among the ſtones, they were ſoon ftri 


e- 
of the earth which faſlened 


them, and the preſſure of the maſs of water prevailing on, the whole obſtacle was 
*=oved with an exploſion like thunder; and the re-action of the compreſſed air 
in ſo violent, that a column of water ſpouted up, and fell upon a houſe at the 


ance of at leaſt two hundred paces. The current this occaſioned formed a 
which ſwallowed up the trees and vines planted in the tunnel, and throw 


den our by a ſecond aperture. 


/ 
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Strucdur e of the Mountains. 
II we examine the ſubſtance. of 


weſe mountains, we ſhall find they 
F conſiſt of a hard calcerous ſtone, 


N 


free · tone, and diſpoſed in ſtrata 
variouſly inclined. This ſtone has 
almoſt the ſame appearance through 
the whole extent of Syria; ſome- 
times it is bare, and looks like, the 
peeled. rocks. on the coaſt of Pro- 
Fhain of hills on the, north-ſide of 
tbe, road from Antioch to Aleppo, 
and which ſerves 25,2. bed. 10 .the 
-  Dpper part of- the rivulet which 

pulſes. by the latter city. . Near Er- 
enaz, a village ſituated between 
Serkin and Katun, is a defile where 
pats in going. from Marſeilles to 
Toulon. In travelling frow Alep- 
po to Hama, veins of the fame rock 
are continually 10 be wet wita in 
tte plain, While the mountains on 
the light preſent huge piles, which 
Iooks like the ruins. ot towns and 
caſtles. The ſame ftone, under a 


the Druzes, Galilee, and Mount 
Carmel, and ftretches to the ſouth 
6 of the lake Aiphaltites. The in- 
| _ babitants. every | where build their 


- houtes, and wake lime with it. 1 


have never ſcen, nor heard it faid, 

; that thele ſtones contained any pe- 

| ' *eriffied ſhells in the upper regions 

of Lebanon; but we rf 

EF” Bairoun and Djebail, in the Keſ- 

© - ..ia0uen, at a litile diſtance from the 
„tea, a quarry ot ſchiſtous ſtones, the 


ot plants, fiih, ſhells; and eipecially 
tte ſea onion. The bed of the tor- 
rent of Axkalan, in Paleſtine, is 
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EF of a. whitjſh,.colour, ſonerous like 


trit, by attiacting the attention of 


more regular form, likewite com- 
poſes the greater part of Lebanon, 
Anti-Lebanon, the mountains of 


bicuminovs and ſulphureous ſources 


ria, demonſtrate that this valley 


nd, between 


» flakes of which, bear the impreſſions. 150 
not too liable to error, we ms 


[ 


alſo lined, with a heavy tone, po- ing, 
rous and ſalt, which contains a great Wil pour 
number of ſmall volutes and bi- err 
valves. of the Mediterranean, Po- ¶ leaſt 
cock faund a large quantity of then Ml citie: 
in the rocks. which border on the WM been 
ad ſea. Iron is the only nune- 2 «: 
ral, which abounds here ; the moun- exp; 
tains of the Keſraouan, and of the Wl tie 
Druzes, are full of it. Every ſum- co 
mer the inhabitants work thole Wi © th 
aines which ate ſimply , ochreous, Wi it 
5 cannot be without it, fince WM © pl 
Moles obſerved, above three thou - * tis 
land years ago, that;jts ſtones were {i © lo 
of un. There is a yague report, Wil acco 
that there was, anciently a copper Wl the 
wine near Aleppo, but it muſt have by t; 
been long. ſince abandoned: I have The 
been told likewiſe among the Druzes, . face 
that in the declivity of the bill | ally 
have mentioned, a mineral was diſ- be fe 
covered which produced both lead The 
and filver ; but as ſuch a diſcovery WI ihen 


would have ruined the whole diſ- 


the Turks, they made haſte to de- 
firoy every veſtige of it. | 


illanos and Earthquakes. 
The South. of Syria, that is, the 


hollow through which the Jordan 
tows, is a country of volcanos ; the 


of the lake Aſphaltites, the lava, 
the pumice- ſtones thrown upon ts 
banks, and the hot bath of Iaba- 


has been the ſeat of a ſubterraneovs 
fire which is not yet extinguiſhed. 
Clouds of ſmoke are often, obſerved 
to iſſue ſrom the Jake, and new cłe- 
vices io be formed upon its banks. 
If conjectures in ſuch. caſes were 


ſuſpe& that the whole valley bas 
been formed only by a violent'fink- 


10g 


examples of earthquakes, 
 haye changed the face pf Antioch, 


NATURAL 


ing of à country which formerly 
poured. the Jordan into the Medi- 
terranean, It appears certain, at 
aſt, that the cataſtrophe of ſive 
cities, deſtroyed by fire, muſt have 
been accafioned by the eruption of 


2 volcano, then burning. Strabo 


erpreſsly ſays ®, © that the ttadi- 
„tian of the inhabitants of the 
„country, (that is, of the Jews 
* themſe]ves), was, that formerly 
„the valley of the Lake was peo- 
* pled by thirteen flouriſhing ci- 
„ties, and that they were ſwal- 
« owed up by a volcano.” This 
account ſeems to be confirmed by 
the quantities of ruins ſtill found 
by travellers on the weſtern border. 
Theſe eruptions have ceaſed long 
lage, but earthquakes, which ufu- 
ally ſucceed them, ftill continue to 
be felt at intervals in this country. 
The coaſt in general is ſubject to 
them, and bikory gives us many 


which 


laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, 
didan, &c. In our time, in the 
jear 1759, there happened one 
which cauſed the greateſt ravages. 
s is faid to have deſtroyed, in the 
alley of Balbek, upwards. of twen- 
ly thouſand perſons, a loſs which 
dus never been repaired. .,For three 
woaths, the ſhocks of it terrified 
lie inhabitants of Lebanon ſo much 
to make them abandon their 
houſes, and dwell under tents. Very 


laely (the 14th of December, 1783) 


when I was at Aleppo, ſo vio- 
lent a ſhock was felt, as to ring 
tbe bell in the houſe of the French 
conſul, It js remarked in Syria, 
that earthquakes ſeldom happen but 
n winter, after the autumnal rains; 


ad this obſervation, conformable 


Vor, XXIX. 


to that made by Doctor Shaw in 
Barbary, ſeems to prove that the 
action of water on the dried earth ⁵ 

has ſome ſhare in theſe convulſive _ 
motions. It may not be 1 73 "" 

to remark, that the whole of Aſia 
Minor is ſubject to them in like 


Of the Locuſts. 


Syria, as well as Egypt, Perſia, 
and almoſt all the ſouth of Aſia, is 
ſubjeQ to another calamity no leſs 
dreadful, I mean thoſe clouds of 
locuſts, ſo often mentioned by tra- 
vellers. The quantity of theſe in- 
ſects is incredible to all who have 
not themſelves witneſſed their aſ- 
toniſhing numbers; the whole earth 
is covered with them for the ſpace 
of ſeveral leagues. The noiſe they 
make in browzing on the trees and 


herbage, may be heard at a great 


diſtance, and reſembles that .of an 
army foraging in ſecret. The Tar- 
tars themſelves are a leſs deſtructive 
enemy than theſe liule animals; 
one would imagine, that fire had 
tollowed their progreſs. Whereyer 
their myriads ſpread, the verdure 
of the country diſappears, as ,if a 
curtain had been removed; trees 
and plants, ſtripped of their leaves, 
and reduced 10 their naked boughs 
and ſtems, cauſe the ,dreary image 
of winter to ſucceed in an inſtant, 
to the rich ſcenery of the ſpring, 
When theſe clouds of Locuſts take 
their flight, to ſurmount any ob- 
ſtacle, or to 4raverſe more rapidly 
a deſert, ſoil, the heavens may lite- 
rally be ſaid to be obſcured with 
them, Happily this calamity is 
not frequently repeated, for it is 


the inevitable forerunner of fa- 


mine, 


66 


n ine, and the maladies it ocea- 


Fons. The inhabitants of Syria 
have remarked, that locuſts are al- 
= ways bred by too mild winters, and 


that they conſtantly come from the 
deſert of Arabia. From this ob- 
- ſervation, it is eaſy to conceive that, 
the cold not having been rigorous 
enough to deſtroy their eggs, they 
multiply ſuddenly, and, the her- 
bage failing them in the immenſe 
-_ of the deſert, innumerable 
egions iſſue forth. When they 
make their firſt appearance on the 


frontiers of the cultivated country, 


the inhabitants ftrive to drive them 
off, by raifing large clouds of ſmoke, 
but frequently their herbs and wet 
flraw fail them; they then dig 
trenches, where numbers of them 
are buried; but the two moſt effi- 
cacious deftroyers of theſe inſects, 
are the ſouth and ſouth- eaſterly 
winds, and the bird called the /a- 
marmar. Theſe birds, which great- 
ly reſemble the woodpecker, Slow 
them in numerous flocks like ftar- 
lings, and not only greedily devour 
them, but kill as many as they can; 
— they are reſpected by 
the peaſants, and nobody is ever 
allowed to ſhoot them, As for the 
ſoutherly and ſouth- eaſterly winds, 
they drive with violence thele clouds 


__ . "of locuſts over the Mediterranean, 


where ſuch quantities of them are 
drowned, that, when theif carcaſes 
are thrown on the ſhore, they infect 
the air for ſeveral days, even to a 
great diſtance. = 5 
We may reaſonably preſume, that 
in ſo extenſive a country as dyria, 
the quality of the ſoil is not every 
where the ſame. In general the 
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land of the mountains is rude; 


that of the plains fat and loany, 
and exhibits every ſign of the greal- 


) eft fecundity. | In the territory of 


Aleppo, towards Antioch, it reſem- 


bles very fine brick-duft, or Spa. 


niſh ſnuff, The waters of the 
Orontes, however, which ' traverſe 
this diſtri, are tinged with white, 
which proceeds from the nature of 
the lands towards its ſource. Al. 
moſt every where elſe the earth i; 
brown, and like fine garden mould, 
In the plains, ſuch as thoſe of Hau- 
ran, Gaza, and Balbeck, it is often 
difficult even to find a pebble. The 
winter rains occaſion deep quag- 
mires, and, on the return of ſum- 
mer, the heat produces, as in Egypt, 
large cracks in the earth ſeveral feet 
deep. 


Of the Rivers and Lakes. 


The exaggerated, or, if you will, 
the grand ideas which hiſtory and 
— * uſually give us of diſtant 
objects, have accuſtomed us to ſpeak 
of the waters of Syria, with a reſpect 
which amuſes our imagination. We 
are 'fond of ſaying the river Jordan, 
the river Orontes, the river Adonis, 
If, bowever, we wiſh to preſerve to 
words their proper ſignification, we 
ſhall hardly find in this country 
any other than rivulets, The chan- 
nels of the Orontes and the Jordan, 
the two moſt conſiderable, are 
ſcarcely fixty paces wide at their 


- mouths “; the others do not merit 


to be mentioned. If the rains and 
nielted ſnow give them ſome im- 


portance in the winter, their coul ſe 


is only to be diſcovered, during 


The Jordan, it muſt be owned, has conſiderable depth, but if the Oronts 


were net impeded by repeated obltacles, it would be quite dry during the 


ſummer. 
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ound ſtones and fragments of rocks 
at h which their beds are filled. 


of They are nothing but torrents and 


em. caſcades; and it may be conceived 
pa- wat, from the proximity af the 


the WW nountains, among which they riſe, 


erſe o the ſea, their waters have not 
ite, ume to collect in long valleys, ſo 
eof WW; to form rivers. The obſtacles 


Al. oppoſed by theſe mountains, in ſe- 
veal places, at their iſſue, have 


uld, farmed conſiderable lakes, ſuch as 
lau- thoſe of Antioch, Aleppo, Damaſ- 
ften cus, Houla, Tabaria, and that which 
The is honoured with the name of the 
12;- bead Sea, or Lake Aſphaltites. 
um- All theſe lakes, except the laſt, are 
Ypt, o freſh water, and contain ſeveral 
f ſpecies of fiſh, different from “ thoſe 


we are acquainted with. - 

Lake Aſphaltites, alone, contains 
«ther animal nor vegetable life. 
We ſee no verdure on its banks, 
wr are fiſh to be found within its 
waters; but it is not true that its 
erhalations are peſtiterous, ſo as to 
deſtroy birds flying over it. It is 
ery common to ſee ſwallows ſkim- 
ming its ſurface, and dipping for 
the water neceſſary to build their 


pives it of vegetables and animals 
b the extreme ſaltneſs of the water, 
wich is infinitely ſtronger than that 
of the ſea. The foil around it, 
cqually impregnated with this ſalt, 
produces no plants, and the air it- 
klf, which becomes loaded with it 


teives alſo the ſulphureous and bi- 
luminous vapours, cannot be fa- 


klbed 


the remainder of the year, by the 


nefts. The real cauſe which de- 


fom evaporation, and which re- 


Pd 


# 
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vourable to vegetation : hence the 
deadly aſpect which reigns around 


this lake. In other reſpects, the 


ground about it, however, is not 
marſhy, and its waters are limpid, 
and incorruptible, as muſt be the 
caſe with a diſſolution of ſalt. The 
origin of this mineral. is eaſy to be 
diſcovered; for on the fouth-weſt 
ſhore are mines of foſſil ſalt, of 
which J have brought away ſeveral 
ſpecimens. They are ſituated in 
the ſide of the mountains which ex- 


tend along that border, and, ſor 


time immemorial, have ſupplied the 
neighbouring Arabs, and even the 
city of Jeruſalem. We find allo on 
this ſhore fragments of ſulphur and 
bitumen, which the Arabs convert 
into a trifling article of commerce; 
as alſo hot fountains, and deep cre- 
vices, which are diſcovered at a 
diſtance, by little pyramids built 
on the brink of them. We likewiſe 
find a fort of ſtone, which, on rub- 


bing, emits a noxious ſmell, burns 


like bitumen, receives a poliſh like 


white alabafter, and is uſed for the 


paving of courf-yards. At inter- 
vals we alſo meet with unſhapen 
blocks, which prejudiced eyes niiſ- 
take for mutilated ſtatues, and which 
paſs with 1gnorance and ſuperſtitious _ 
pilgrims for monuments of the ad- 
venture of Lot's wife, though it is 
no where ſaid ſhe- was metamor- 
phoſed into ſtone, like Niobe, but 
into taſt, which muſt have melted 
the enſuing winter. a 
Some naturalifts have been great 
ly embarraſſed to find a diſcharge 


for the waters Which the Jordan is 


The lake of Antioch abounds particularly with eels, and à fort of red fifh 
an indifferent quality. The Greeks, who keep a perpetual Lent, conſume 
Feat quantities of them. Lake Tabaria is till richer ; crabs, eſpecially, are very | 
nerqus, but, as its environs are inhabited only by Mahometans, it is but little | 


F 2 


continually 


— 


continually pouring into the lake, 


ind haye therefore been inclined to 
= ſuſpect it had a communication with 
de Mediterranean; but, beſides 

that we know of no gulph to cor- 


roborate -this ſuppoſition, it has 
been demenſtrated by accurate cal- 
culatipns, that evaporation is more 
than ſufficient to carry off the 
waters brought by the river. It 
is, in faQ, very conſiderable, and 
frequently becomes ſenſible to the 
eye, by the fogs with which the 
lake is covered, at the riſing of the 
ſun, and which are afterwards diſ- 
perſed by the heat. 


Of the Climate. 


It is an opinion pretty generally 
received, that Syria is a very hot 
country; but it will be neceſſary 
to make ſeveral diſtinctions: firſt, 
on account of the difference of lati- 
tude, which, from one extremity to 
the other, is not leſs than fix de- 
grees : ſecondly, from the natural 
iviſion of the country into low and 
flat, and high and mountainous, 
which diviſion occaſions a ſtill more 
ſenſible difference ; for while Reau- 
mur's thermometer ſtands at twen- 
tyſire and twenty-ſix degrees up- 
on the coaſt, it hardly riſes to 
twenty or twenty-one among the 
mountains D. In winter, therefore, 
the whoſe chain of mountains is 
covered with ſnow, while the lower 
country is always free from it, or 
at leaſt it lies only for an inſtant. 


We muſt firſt then eſtabliſh two 


general climates ; the one very hot, 
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which is that of the coaſt, and the 
interior plains, ſuch as thoſe o 
Balbek, Antioch, Tripoli, Acre, 
Gaza, Hauran, &c. the other tem- 

rate, and almoſt like our own, 
which is the climate of the moun- 
tains, at leaſt te a certain height, 
The ſummer of 1784 was reckon- 
ed, among the Druzes, one of the 
hotteſt they remembered, yet I never 
found the heat to be compared 
to that TI had felt at Saide 01 
Bairout. 5 

In this climate, the order of ibe 
ſeaſons is nearly the ſame as in the 
middle provinces of France ; the 
winter, which laſts from November 


to March, is ſharp and rigorous, 


Not a- year paſſes without ſnow, 
and the earth is frequently covered 
ſeveral feet deep with it for months 
together ; the ſpring and autumn 
are mild, and the ſummer heat is 
abſolutely inſupportable. In the 
plains, on the contrary, as ſoon as 
the ſun returns to the equator, the 
tranſition is rapid to opprellive 
heats, which continue to the end 
of October. But then the winter 
is ſo moderate, that the orange, 


date, banana, and other delicate 


trees, flouriſh in the open air; and 
it appears equally extraordinary 
and pictureſque to an European at 
Tripoli, to behold, under his win- 
dows, in the month of January, 
orange - trees loaded with floweis 
and fruit, while the lofty head of 
Lebanon is covered with ice and 
ſnow. It muſt nevertheleſs be ob- 
ſerved that, in the northern parts, 
and to the eaſt of the mountains, 


Along thecoaſtof Syria, and at Tripoli, in particular, the loweſt degrees to which 


| the thermometer falls. in winter, are eight and nine degrees above the freezing 


point ; in ſummer, in cloſe apartments, it riſes from 251 to 26%. As for the 


o 


rometer, it is remarkable that at the latter end ef May. it fixes at 28 inches, 


the 


| the Wi the winter is more rigorous, with- „ his head, ſpring upon his ſhould- a 
e of Wot the ſummer being leſs hot. At ers, and autumn in his boſom, - 
cre, WW Antioch, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, * while ſummer lies ſleeping at his *Y 
tem- there are ſeveral weeks of froſt and “ feet.” I have myſelf experience. 
own, ll ſow every winter; which ariſes the truth of this figurative ohſe f- 
un- from the fituation of the country vation, during the eight months [ | 
ight, Wi fill more than the difference of la- refided at the monaſtery of Mar- 
kon- titude. For, in fact, all the plain Hanna 7, ſeven leagues from Bai- 
f the WW to the eaſt of the mountains is very rout. At the end of February, 1 
ever Will tigh above the level of the ſea, left at Tripoli a variety of vegeta- 
ared Bi expoſed to all the parching winds bles which were in perfection, and 
2 of WW of the north and north-eaſt, and many flowers in full bloom. 
{rreened from the humid winds my arrival at Antour t, I found 
f the Wi of the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. Be- the plants only beginning to ſhoot : 
1 the Bl fides, Antioch and Aleppo receive and, at Mar-Hanna, every thing 
the om the mountains of Alexan- was covered with ſnow. It had not 
mber Wi dretta, which are within fight, an entirely left the Sannin till the end 
Tous. r, which the ſnow, that covers of April, and, already, in the val- 
now, Wl them ſo long, muſt neceſſarily render ley it overlooks, roſes had begun to 
ered WY dety ſharp. bud. The early figs wete paſt at 
Seri, therefore, unites different Bairout, when they were firſt ga- 
umn Wl climates under the ſame ſky, and thered with us, and the filk-worms 
at u ollects, within a narrow compaſs, were in cod, before our mulberty- 
the WW pleafures and productions which na- trees were half ſtripped. 
n aue has elſewhere diſperſed at great To this advantage which * 
, the i diſtances of times and places. With petuates enjoyments by their ſuc- 
five u, for inſtance, 'ſeaſons are ſepa- ceſſion, Syria adds another, that of 
end Wi ited by months; there we may multjplying them by the variety of 
inter hy they are only ſeparated by her ww ions. Were natufe a- 
inge, i dours. If in Saide or Tripoli we ſiſted by art, thoſe of the moſt diſs 
icate Wi ire incommoded by the heats of tant countries might be produced 
and lay, in fix hours we are, in the within the ſpace of twenty leagues, 
nar) I reighbouring mountains, in the At preſent, in ſpite of the barba- 
n at temperature of March; or, on the riſm of a government whiehi is an 
win- i other hand, if chilled by the froſts enemy to all induſtiy and improve- 
1a), of December, at Beſhafrai, a day's ment, we are aftoniſhed at the va- 
wen purney brings us bark to the coaft, rity this province affords. Belides 
d of amid the flowers of May * The wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the 
and Arabian poets have therefore ſaid, cotton plant, which is cultivated 
_ tat“ the Sannin bears winter on every where, we find a multitude 
Arts, | 13 
ains, This is the practice of ſeveral of the inhabitants of this diſttit, who paſs 
te winter near Tripoli, while their houſes are buried under the ſnow. _ 
hich t Mar-Hanna el Shouair ; i. e. St. John, near the village af Shovair. This 
ezing monaſtery is ſituated in a ſtony valley, which joins to that of Nabr el Kelb, or 
e — 5 t of the Dog. The religious are Greek Catholics, of the order of Saint 
2 formerly belonging to the Jeſuits, but occupied at preſent by the 
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6 uſeſul and agreeable productions, occaſioned by the late trouble, 4 
en riated to different ſituations, there were, in the gardens of Vaffi, 8 
Paleſtine abounds in ſeſamum, from two plants of the Indian cotton- 0 
Which oil is procured, and doura tree, which grew rapidly, nor has 15 
as good as that of Egypt f. Maize this town loft its lemons, its eno:- 
=”. thrives in the light foil of Balbek, mous citrons 1, or its water-melons, my 
and even rice is cultivated, with which are preferable even to tho 10 
ſucceſs, on the borders of the mar- of Broylos ||. Gaza produces dates wy 
| n Havula, They have like Mecca, and pomegranaies like if 6. 
lately begun to plant. ſugar-canes Algie!s; Tripoli afforos orange in 
in the gardens of Saide and of equal to thoſe of Malta; Bairout 10 
Bairout, and they find them equal figs like thoſe of Maileilles, and Fe 
thoſe of the Delta. Indigo grows bananas not inferior to thoſe of $t, rg 
without. cultivating, on the eee Domingo; Aleppo enjoys the ex- 1 
of the Jordan, in the country of cluſive advantage of producing pil- 15 
Biſan, and only requires care to tachio's; and Damaſcus juſtly boaſts te 
make it of an excellent quality, of poſſeſſing all the fruits known in * 
The. hill-fides of Latakia produce our provinces. lis ſtony foil ſuis il « 
tobacco, which is the principal ar- equally. the apples of Normandy, Wil co 
ticle of its commerce with Dami- the plumbs of Touraine, and the 
etta and Cairo. This is now, culti- peaches of Paris. Twenty forts of 
- vated throughout all the moun- apricots are , reckoned there, the 
tains, As for trees, the olive-iree ſtone of one of which contains a 
of Provence grows at Antioch, and keinel highly valued through, all 
at Ramla, to the height of the Turkey. in ſhort, the cochineal Wi Sy 
beech. The white mulberry-tree plant, which | grows on all tha ll 
. conſtitutes the wealth of the whole coafl; contains, perhaps, that pre- A 
country of the Druzes, by the beau- cious inſet in as high perfection 10 
lifu GS which are produced dn it, as it is found in Mexico and vt. 10 
while the vine, ſupported on poles, Demingo 5; and if ve conſider by 
or winding round the Oaks, ſup- thai the mountains of the Yemen, * 
plies grapes which afford red and which produce ſuch excellent cot- = 
White wines that might rival thoſe fee, are only a continuation of thole 2 
cf Bourdeaux., Beiote the ravages of Syria, and that their ſoil ard - 
„ N ; . | 7 1 73 ! 
A fort of pulſe, ſomething like lentils, which grows in cluſters, on a ſtalk x hc 
or ſeven feet high. It is the bolcus arundinaceus of Linnæus. 5 | he 
I Inever faw any buck-wheat in Syria, and oats are yery rare, Rye and firaw I 
PTV 
I have ſeen ſome which weighed eighteen pounds. 5 : s 
I Brovlos, on the coaſt of Egypt, produces better water-mellons than are found , 
in the reſt of the Delta, where the fruits in general are too watery. 
* { It was long imagined that the inſtct of the cochineal was peculiar to Mexico; it 
and the Spaniards, 'to ſecure the excluſive poſſeſſion of it, have prohibited the ex- g 
portation of the living cochineal, under pain of death; but M. Thierri, who ſuc- 
ceeded in bringing it away, in 1771, and carried it to Saint Domin; o, found the 
nopals of that ifland contained it before his arrival. It ſeems as if nexare-ſcarcely a 


ever ſeparated inſects from the plants appropriated to them. 
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NATURAL 


Amate are almoſt the ſame *, we 
ſhall be induced to believe that Ju- 
dea, eſpecially, might eaſily culti- 
nate this valuable production of 


Arabia. With theſe nnmerous ad- 
vantages of climate and of foil, it 
is not aſtoniſhing that Syria ſhould 
always have been eſteemed a moſt 
d licious country, and that the 
Greeks and Romans ranked it 
among the moſt beautiful of their 
provinces, and even thought 1t not 
inferior to Egypt. In more modern 
times, alſo, a Pacha, who was ac- 
quainted with both theſe provinces, 
being aſked to which he gave the 
preference, replied, be with- 
« out doubt, is a moſt beautiful 
farm. but Syria is a charming 
country-houſe +.” 


A Qualities of the Air. 
I muſt not forget to ſpeak of the 


w— 
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ualities of the air and waters. 
heſe elements preſent in Syria 
very remarkable phenomena. - Og 


the mountains, and in all the ele- 
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vated plain which ſtretches to the 


ealtward, the air is light, pure, ad 


dry; while on the coaſt, and eſpe- 
cially from Alexandretta to Yafa, 
it is moiſt and heavy; thus Syria 
is divided lengthways into two dif- 
ferent diſtricts, ſeparated by the 
chain of mountains which alſo cauſe 
their diverſity; for theſe prevent- 
ing, by their height, the free paſ- 


ſage of the weſterly winds, force 


the vapours which they bring from 
the ſea to collect in the valleys; 


and as air is light only in propor- 
tion to its purity, theſe are unable 
to riſe above the ſummits of this 


rampart. The conſequence is, that 


the air of the deſert and the moun- 
tains, though ſufficiently wholeſome 


»The ſituation of the country of Yemen and Tahama is very ſimilar to that of 
| Syria, See M. Niebuhr Voyage en Arabie. gin 


+ To complete the Natural Hiſtory of Syria, it is proper to add that it ym! 
e £ 


all our domeſtic animals, and, beſides them, the buffalo and the cam 


utility is ſo well known. We alſo find gazelles (antelopes) in the plains, which 
ſupply the place of our roe-bucks; in the mountains are numbers of wild-boars, 


not ſo large nor ſo fierce as ours. 


The ſtag and the deer are unknown there; 
the wolf an i the real fox are very rare; but there is a prodigious quantity of th. 
mid lle ſpecies, named Shacal (jackall) which in Syria is called waxwee, in imi- 
tation of its howl ; and in Egypt dib, or wolf. Theſe jackalls go in droves, 


frequent the environe of the towns, where they feed on what carrion they can 


, whoſe 


find, They never attack any body, but are always ready to fave themſelves by 


flight, Every evening they ſeem to give each ether the watch-word, to begin 
howling, and their cries, which a1e very doleful, ſometimes laſt a quarter of an 
hour, In unfrequented places there are allo hyenas, in Arabic named 4aba, and 
ounces, improperly called tygers (in Arabic nema). Lebanon, the country of 
the Druzes, Nablous, Mount Carmel, and the environs of Alexandrerta, are their 
principal haunts. But, in return, the country is exempt from lions and bears. 
Water fowl are very plentiful ; land game is not ſo abundant, except in particular 
ditrits. The hare and the large red partridge are the moſt common; rabbits, if 
there are any, are extremely ſcarce. The francolin, or attagen, is more numerous 


u Tripoli, and in the neighbourkood of Vata. Nor ought we to omit obſerving 
that a ſpecies of the colibr) (or humming- bird) ſtill exiſts in the territory of Saide. 


M. J. B. Adanſon, formerly interpreter in that city, who cultivates natur al Hiſ- 
'0ry with equal taſte and ſucceſs, met with one, which he made a preſent of to 
228 the Academician. This and the pelican ae. the only remarkable birds 
in S, ria, {I W LES TY | OP 
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or Saide, This good property of 
te air on the coaſt is, however, 
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outweighed by more ſerious bad 
ones, and it may in general be 
ptonounced unhealthy, as it cauſes 
intermittent and putrid fevers, and 
thoſe defluxions of the eycs, of 


Which I have ſpoken in treating 
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of Egypt. The evening dews, 
and fleeping on the terraces, are 
found much leſs hurtful in the 


A - mountainous and interior parts of 


the fea is 


the country, as the giſtance from 
greater, which confiras 


what I have already obſerved upon 


| that ſubſedt. 


: g Qualities of the Waters. 

The waters of this ountry have 
' alſo a remarkable difference. In 

the mountains, that of the ſprings 


4 is light, and of a very good quaſi- 
ty; but in the plain, whether to 


the eaſt or weſt, it it has no natural 
or artificial communicatios with the 
ſprings, we find nothing but brack- 
im Water, which becomes ſtill more 


ſo the nearer we apptoach the de- 


ſert, where there is not a drop of 
any other. 
rendered rain fo precious to the in- 
habitants of the frontiers, that they 


his inconvenience has 
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ave in all ages taken care to col. 
& it in wells and caverns care- 
fully cloſed : hence, among all ruins, 
cilterns are the fiſt things we dif 
cover. | he F | | 
The face of the heavens, in $y- 
ria, particularly on the coaſt, and 
in the deſert, is in general more 
conſtant and regular than in out 
climates z rarely is the ſun obſcured 
for two ſucceſſive days. In the 
courſe of a whole ſummer we ſee 
few clouds, and fil} leſs rain; 
which only begins about the end of 
October. and they is neither long 
nor plentiful. The huſbandmen 
wiſh for it to ſow what they cal 
their winter crop. that is, their 
wheat and barley “. In December 
and January, the rain becomes 
more frequent and heavier, and 
ſnow often falls in the higher coun- 
17 It ſometimes rains alſo in 
rch and April; and the huſband- 
man avails himſeif of it to ſow his 
ſummer crop of ſeſamum, dovra, 
tobacco, cotton, beans; and water- 
melons. The remaindef of the yer 
is uniform, and drought is more 
frequently coniplained of than too 
much wet. 


Of the Winds. 


The winds in Syria, as in Egypt. 
are in ſome degree periodical. and 
governed by the ſeaſons, About 


„The ſeed · time of the winter crop, called Shetawvia, takes place, throughout 
Syria, only at the time of the autumnal rains, or toward the end of October. The 


time of reaping this crop'varies according to the diff 


 - Teſtine, and in the Habran, they reap their wheat and barley from the'end of April 


In Pa- 


erence of ſituation. 


through the whole month of May. But as we advance toward the north, or ai- 
cend the mountains, the harveſt does not begin till June and Jul:: 

T Fhe ſeed-time of the ſummer crop, or _— begins with the ſpring rains, that 
is, in March and April: and their barveſt is in the months of September and 


7 O gober. * 


The time of vintage, in the mountains, is about the end of September: the filk 


worms hatch there in April and May, and begin to ſpin in July. | 
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NATURAL 
the autumnal equinox, the north- 
velt winds begin to blow more fre- 


quently and ſtronger. It renders 
the air dry, Clear, and ſharp ; and 
it is remarkable that, on the ſea- 


coaſt, it cauſes the head-ach, like 


the north-eaſt wind in Egypt ; and 
this more in the northern than in 
the ſoutherh parts, but never 1n the 
mountains. e may further re- 
mark, that it uſually blows three 
days ſucceſſively, like the ſouth and 
outh-eaft at the other equinox. It 
continues to prevail till November, 
that is, about fifty days, and its 
nariations are generally toward the 
aft, Theſe winds are followed by 
the north-weſt, the weſt, and ſouth- 
welt, which prevail from Novem- 
ber to February. The two latter 
ae, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
Arabs, the Jane's of the rams. In 
March ariſe the pernicious winds 
from the ſouthern quarter,” with the 


— 


but they become feebler as we ad- 
nance toward the north, and are 
nuch wore ſupportable in the 
mountains than in the flat country. 
Their” duration, at each return, is 
uſually of four and twenty hcurs, or 
three days. The caſteily winds, 
which follow, continue till June, 
when a north wind ſucceeds, with 
which veſſels may go and return 
along all the coaſt. At the fame 
laſon too, the wind varies through 
al the points, every Cay, paſſing 
vith the tun from the eaſt to the 
fouth, and from the ſouth to the 
velt, to return b 
tommence the fame circuit. 
iis time alſo a local wind, called 
the land breeze, prevails along the 


W after ſun-ſet, laſts till ſun-Iiſ- 


agues out at ſei. 


ſame circuniflances as in Egypt; 


the rorth, and 
At 


weſt, during the night; it ſprings 


"g, and reaches only two ot three 
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The cauſes of all theſe phæno- 
mena are problems well deſerving 


tlie attention of natural philoſo- 


phers. No country is better adapt- 
ed to obſervations of this kind than 
Syria. It ſeems as if nature had 
there prepared whatever is neceſ- 
ſary to the ſtudy of her operations. 
We, in our fogcy climates, in the 


depth of vaſt continents, are unable 


to purfue the great changes which 
happen in the atmoſphere : the con- 
fined horizon which bounds our 


view, circumſcribes alſo our ideas. 


The field of our obfervation is very 
limited; and a thouſand circun- 
ſtances combine to vary the effects 
of natural cauſes. There, on the 


.contrary, an immenſe ſcene opens 


before us, and the great agents of 
natute are collected in a fpace'which 
renders it eaſy to watch their va- 
rious operations. To the weſt is 
the vaft liquid plain of the Medi- 
terranean; to the, eaſt the plain of 


"the deſert, no Jeſs vaſt, but abſo- 


jutely dry ; in the midſt of theſe 
two level turfaces, rife the nioup- 
tains, whoſe ſummits are ſo, mary 
obſervatories, from whence the ſight, 
may diſcern fu}} thirty leagues. 
Four obſe vets might command the 


whole extent of Syria; and from | | 
the tops of Caſius, Lebanon, and 
Tabor, let nothing eſcape tbem 


within that boundleſs horzon. They 
might obſerve how the region of 


the fea, at firſt unclouded, veils it- | 
ſelf with vapburs; in what manner 


theſe vapours form into gronpes, 
and ſepatate, and by, 2 corfiart 


mechaniſm, aſcend and nie above | 


the mountains; while, on the other 
hand, the deſert, invariably clesr, 
never produces ejcuds, and bas only 
thoſe it has received from the fea, 
They might reply to the queſtin of 


M. Michaelis, 
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M. Michaelis“, Whether the 


brought from the Soobah of Khar 


=. deſert produces dews? that the daiffe ; it is fold for ten or tw: 
2 deſert, containing no water, except ſeer for a rupee, and bello le" 
8 in winter, after the rains, can only alſo, bears the ſame price. Grin a 
4 forniſh vapours at that period. On is in general very dear, and there 4 
” viewing the valley of Balbek, burnt is but ſittle trade in other comm. * 
up with heat, whilſt the head of dities. Silk is brought hither fron E 
Lebanon is hoaty with ice and ſnow, Bengal. Of linen 'manufaQui _ 

3 8 2 vhs $7 » - 8 g . cs 
wey woul.; be ſenſible of the truth there is abundance ; but they ar: R 

of an axiom, which ought no * to be compared with thoſe of : 

Jonger to be diſputed, (hat the beat Bengal. Pearls are here a gest wo 
n greater in proportion as we ap- article of merchandize.; they are 11. 
 $roach the ſurface of the earth, aud brought from Mocho and Judd, a 
Aiminiſbes as we remove from it; ſo The ffuits of the country are grapes, wy 
| that it ſeems to proceed only from _poinegranates, water-melons, man- x 
ils the action of the rays of the ſun goes, and pears. 4 
pon the earth. In ſhort, they Of manufaQures, here are only 
il might ſucceſsfully attempt the ſolu- ſome of white cloth, chintz, Bur- the 
| non of the greateſt pant of meteoro- haunpoor tuibants, &c. but Europe of a 
48 logical probiems. goods, ſuch as broad cloths, $c. "ip 
1 EM RO and filk, opium, and Bengal clotb n 
4 . are imported hither from Bomba), unt 
Some Account of the Produdtions and and diſperſed on all ſides as far at 7 
Freculiarities 7 the Marratta Coun- Dehly. 5 * 
4 try.—From the Afiatic Miſcellany. Excellent horſes | are to be had s . 
7 mn 115 here in great abundance, but tte ... 
F © Pri kinds of grain chiefly pro- market price is high. In every 2 
. | duced in this country are fa province, and in every place de. jy, 
va bajerat, &c. Rice grows in pendent on the Marrattas, there ate — 
me Kok un Province r, and is allo ſtables and herds d of horſes; and bu 
| BP | in . 
| | | | Am 
® See the guefiions propoſed by M. Michaelis to the travellers for the king e orn 
Denmark. 3 | . a (nm 
1 Theſe are different kinds of pullſe. | Nar 
The Kokun rice is like that commonly ufed.in Bengal, and is indeed gent- oper 
rally ſold at 12 or-13 ſeer for a rupee; but the Khandaiſſe rice, called in Hindoftan watt 
; pattny chauvel, which is the only ſpecies brought from that province, is generally not 
uſed by the higher ranks of people, and is ſeldom at a lower price than 6 0! 7 dro1 
i rupee. It is a long and ſmall grained rice, like that uſed for pillows by Was 
Muſſulmen of high rark on the Coromandel coaſt. bY tyer 
4 The horſes moſt eſteemed by the Marrattas are thoſe bred on the banks of th: + 
- river Bheema, which runs into the Kriſhtna, about thirty coſs welt of Bidder, in ver) 
the province of Bhaulky. They are of a middling ſize and firong, but are, *t peo 
the fame time, a very handſome breed, generally of a dark bay with black legs. len 
and are called, from the place which produces them, Bheemertedy horſes. Sowe t 
ef them bear a price as high as 5000 rupees upon the maiket, Mares are com- K 
is 


monly tbe deareſt. 


\\ Theſe herds are called, in the Marratia language, Jhundy, and are compoſed tor 
of the herſes of ſeveral ind'vidua.s, who tend the.n to feed on the open * 
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be ſeen here like thoſe of Bengal or I 
Benares “, and the houſes of tbe 


in moſt places there are herds the 
property of the Paiſhwah. The 
principal men alſo have all herds of 
horſes . on their  reſpeQive jageeis, 
and inliſt horſemen, who ſerve on 
thew in time of war, of whom the 
bodies of horſe called Bargeer are 
compoſed, - Accompanied by theſe 
the chiefs offer their ſervices to go- 


vernment z , and each of them has 


from a thouſand to two thouſand 
horſes of his own. In a word, ſtout 
men and good horſes are the chief 
boaſt of this country: beſides theſe 
It has little to ſhow but rocky hills 
and ſtony ground. The oil, in- 
deed, in fome places, is black, 
which creates an exceſſive quantity 
of mud in the rainy ſealon, and the 
roads at that time are rendeted alto 
in moſt parts impaſſable by the tor- 
rents that come down from the hills. 
The city of Poonah has nothing 
extraordinary to recommend, it: it 


b about three or four cots in cir- 
cuit; but there are no gardens to 


long as they have no immediate occafion for them. But thoſe that are the pro—- 
perty of the Paiſhwali are called, us well as the places where they are 


Paugah, 


» * Z . . . 3 
principal people are like the houſes 
Few of them have 


any extent either of building or of 


of Mahaufins. 


ground, and fewer ſtill are adorned 


with courts, parterres, rivulets, or 


fountains. The inhabitants are, ne- 
vertheleſs, moſt of them wealthy, 
and merchants, and the beſt part of 
the offices and employ ments are held 
by Brahmans. OS 

As to beauty and complexion, 
the people of this country reſemble 
thoſe of Punjaub f; few are to be 
ſeen of a very dark colour. The 
women of all ranks, both rich and 
poor, go unveiled ; and thoſe of 
diſtinction go in palankeens with- 
out curtains. The wives of ſoldiers 
ride about on horſeback. Curtain 
felling f is very common in this 
country. 

Many Brahmans || ſel! their own 
daughters, and girls that they bave 
brought up, tor a great price. 


kept, 


* There are, it ſeems, a few gardens to the eaſt and to the ſouth of Poonah. 
Among the latter, that of Mooroophernevees is the beſt ; but even that has few 
or none of the ornaments here mentioned. On the north and welt of the city runs 
a (mall river called the Moolamootha, but it is full of rocks, and not navigable. 


Narrayen Row began to build a bridge over this river, which was intended to be 


open during the rains, and ſhut during the hot months, in order to preſerve the 
water for the uſe of the town ; but he was killed before it was finiſhed, and it has 
not ſince been carried on. This idea was ſuggeſted by a dreadful ſeaſon of 
drought, which happened under his reign, during which a cudgeree pot of water 
vas at one time fold in Poonah for half a rupee. This exceſſive ſcarcity, how - 
eyer, did not continue above ten or fifteen days. 

+ From other accounts it ſhould appear, that the people of Punjaub are of a 
ery different feature and make from the Marcaitas ; and that there are more 
people of a dark colour among the latter than would be underitood from this de- 


knption of them. 
I By this he means proſtitution. 


A Marratta Brahman to whom this was read diſcovered great indignation at 
this aſſertion, and denied that they eyer ſell their own daughters, or bring up girls 
for ſale, though he acknowledged it was not unuſual among the inferior caſts. 
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dent on the Marrattas. Muſſulmans 
are here but few in number, and 
the influence of Iflam at a low 
ebb. Burt idolatry flouriſhes, and 
here are idol temples in abus- 


F «el in any of the countries depen- dance. 


'® The fa , that not only the Bratimans abſtain from ſk and: fleſh, but 
all the different divifions of the Vies, or Banian caft, are equally abſtemious, while 


the Cbettz and Sudder indulge in both. 


vs 
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USEFUL PROJECTS. 


The following Experiments, on the 
Culture of Turneps, and a Re- 


ceipt for preſerving the Turnep 
Seed from being N the 
Fly, is taken from a Letter of Mr. 


tol, addreſſed to the Society infti- 
.ondon far the 25 
Manufe tires, 


- * 


tuted at 
ragement of Arts, 


and Commerce. From Vol. 5th of 


_the Tranſactions of that Society. 


«SIR, 


I ——_ very numerous experi- 
1 ments. I have repeatedly 
made, more particularly this ſum- 


mer, on turnep-ſeed, to prevent 


being deſtroyed by the fly, enables 
ne io ſend you my firſt account and 
recipe, for the moſt effeQual pre- 


ſervation of that excellent vege- 


able. | 

My turneps have already been 
uſpected by many gentlemen in 
this neighbourhood : ſhould a mem- 
ber of your ſaciety live near this 
Place, he may examine my nyme- 
dus experiments, which, if your 
bociety will deem worthy their pe- 
rulal, will ſend you an account of 
lie whole, with the particulars of 
ny obſervations on =. 

As I have been credibly inform- 
ed, that turneps have this ſeaſon 
ten ſowed three times on the ſame 
bound, as the ſeaſon is fo far ad- 


Winter's, 1 Charlton, near Briſ- 


vanced, I think no time ſhould be 
loſt in ſerving the community. 

Your anſwer by return of poſt, 
will be eſteemed a favour conferred 


on 
Sir, 
Your molt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Mr. Moxe. 


Geogce WinTER. 
Charlton, near Briſtol, 


July 7, 1786. 


P. S.. Steep turnep-ſeed, twenty- 
four hours or more, in ſufficient 
uantity of train gil. Take a fine 
jeve, or linen bag, drain the oil 
ſrom the ſeed, which mix with a 
quantity of good earth finely ſiſted 
immediately diill or ſow. Whed 
the plants begin to appear an the 
ſurface, let the ground be ſowed 
with ſoot, from eight to fixteen 
buſhels per acre. | ' 

N. B. Linſeed, or other good ve- 
getable oil, is equally as efficaci- 
ous, and by drajning the oil, a 
ſmall quantity will be cffeQyal for 
a large quantity of ſeec—the re- 


mainder will ſerve for common uſe, 


ſuch as for harneſs, &c- 

This mode is equally beneficial 
for every kind of grain, or ſeed 
lown in the garden. Time will 
not permit me at preſent to ſtate 
my philoſophical reaſons on the 
ſubject.“ a 
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78 
8 Experiments on early Dutch tur- 
nep-ſeed, ſowed on beds in my 
kitchen garden, in drills twelve 
inches . one inch and a half 
deep, on the 11th of May, 1786. 
Theſe beds had been manured 
with rotten dung, in 1785—Af- 
ter planted with cabbages. 


TM 1 . the 26th of June. 


= Stake | 
Ne 1 Seed e any prepara- 
tion—N® 4, or 4th 
beſt. 
2 Ditto mixed with ſoot, 3d. 
3 __ barton drainiog, 
t 
4 out of dunghill, znd. 
* Stale human urine, 
very few plants ap- 
peared. 
Lime and barton drain- 
ing, none vegetate. 
Soot and water, 2nd. 
Soot and barton drain- 
ing, 2nd. 
Elder leaf juice, 3d. 


E 


@V- 


99 70 Seed mixed with elder and Ne-. 1 Seed anc with half an 


barton draining, 2nd. 

11 Ditto and ſoot ſowed over 
the covered drills, zd. 

12 Ditto and lime ſowed over 
ditto, 3d. 

13 Ditto "mixed with faked 

me, very few plants 
| appeared. 

14 Seed ſowed, ſcattered ſoot 
over, then covered, 
3d. 

15 Ditto 3 ſlaked lime over 
ditto, very ſew plants 

5 appeared. 
16 Elder buſh drawn over when 
the plants — 
Ath. 
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Stake 
Ne 17 Seed ſteeped in train ol, 
flouriſhed extremely, 


iſt. 12 
18 Ditto in linſeed oil, rather 13 
inferior. 


The linſeed oil was taken out of 
a bottle that had contained oil of 
turpentine for painters uſe. 


N. B. All the ſeeds were ſteeped 15 
| fix hours in the different compol:- 16 
tions, 7 
18 
| 19 
Experiments on turneps (green 
Norfolk) drilled one inch and a 
half deep, at one foot diſtance in 
the rows, on beds eight feet three 20 
inches long, and two feet wide 
Weight of ſeed, half a drachm to 
each bed, mixed and ſteeped with 
ſundry articles as under, to en- - 21 
deavour to aſcertain the moſt ef- 
fectual remedy for preventing 
the fly: drilled on unmanured WW 2: 
ground, the 2ath of June, 1786. 
Marked with ſtakes, 
2 
ounce of dry foot, 20 
then mixed with a 2˙ 
pint of ſifted mould, 
| and drilled. | 
2 Soaper's aſhes, ditto. 2 
3 Wood aſhes, ditto. 2 
4 Pounded gunpowder. 20 
5 Brimſtone. 2 
6 - ASlaked lime, 
7 Seed ſteeped fix hours in 
ſoot, and a quarter 
of an ounce of train 
oil, mixed with a pint 3 
TS of ſifted mould. 
8 Seed fteeped in ſoapers 
athes, and ditto. Ws 
'N 


Wood aſhes. 


Ne 10 


; ws 4 

9 \ 
; g 9 5 

9 
* N 
* 
* 
* 


10 Gunpowder pounded. 
11 Brimſtone. 
12 Slaked lime. 


13 Seed ſteeped ſix hours in 
ſoot, and a quarter of 
an ounce of linſeed 


ut of il + oil, mixed with a 

il of ; pint of ſifted mould. 
14 — Soaper's aſhes, and ditto. 

eped 15 Wood aſhes. 

poli- 16 Gunpowder pc unded. 
17 Brimſtone. 


18 Slaked lime. 
iq Seed mixed with brimſtone, 
and ſaltpetre pound- 


reen 

id 2 ed, mixed with a pint 
e in of ſifted mould. 

hree 20 Seed ſteeped fix hours with 
lene ditto, and a quarter 
n to of an ounce of lin- 
vith ſeed oil, ditto. 


en- z1 Seed ſteeped fix hours with 


ef. | ditto, ditto train oil 
ting ditto. | 

red WF 22 Seed ſteeped fix 'hours with 
86.  brunftone, and bar- 


ton draining, mixed 
with mould. 
an 23 Ditto with linſeed oil. 


ot, 24 Ditto with train oil. | 

= 25 Seed drilled in, and covered, 

Id, after ſowed ſoot over 
| the beds. 


26 Soaper's aſhes. 
2) Wood aſhes. 
28 _ Slaked lime. 


29 Seed ſteeped fix hours in lin- 
ſeed oil, mixed with 


mould, and covered, 

then ſowed foot over 

the beds. | 

30 Ditto in train oil, ditto, 
— a | 


July 17, 1786. particularly ex- 
ned all the beds. None had en- 
ltely eicaped the flj The leaft 
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injury was done to No 30, 29, 24. 
and 23, which grew ſo luxuriant, 
as to produce rough leaves feveral 
days prior to the moſt flouriſhing 
of any other number, and enabled 
them the ſooner and better to with- 


| ſtand the fly's attack —The linſeed 


oil was the ſame as that uſed ia 
the firſt experiment Its effects were 
inferior to train oil, which I muſt 
impute to the drying properties of 
the turpentine.— The leaves of the 
ſeeds ſteeped in oil were of a much 


darker green, and appeared twice ' 


as thick in bulk and Juxuriancy, 


and the plants were a conſiderable 


deal larger than any of the other 
numbers — In point of luxuriancy, 
&c. they ſtand as under. 


Ne 33. 29: iſt beſt. Longeſt be- 


fore, and leaſt touched with the fly, 


which in ſome degree impute 16 


the ſool's being ſcattered over the 
beds. | 
24, 23—2nd beſt. 

3» 5, 11, 17, 22, 25, 26, 27 —4th 
| beſt. 


7, 13, 12—5th beſt. | 
All the others far inferior to even 


; No gy 


a. 


Some Account of the Racine de Dj- | . 
ſette, or Root of Scarcity, of #s | 


Utility, and the Mode of treating 

it; from 4 Letter of Thomas 

Boothby Parkyns,  E/q. addreſſed 

to the Secretary of the abowe-men= 

. tioned Society. From the ſame 
Work. 


« SIR, 
„% HAVE this inſtant received Sir 
Richard Jebb's letter concern- 
ing the Racine de Diſette. and ſend 
in conſequence a parcel of the ſeed, 


—_— 


which the ſociety will honour ne 
1 am obliged to 
icnd | 


by accepting. 
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ſend it to the warehouſe immedi- 


ately, as the diltgence by which it 


is to go, ſets off to Paris in a few 
- hourg—l have therefore no time to 


23 i tranſlate, or tranſcribe, the full di- 


rections given by the perſon who 
introduced it firſt into this country 
for the cultivation of the Racine de 
Diſette ; nor to deſcribe its various 
and profitable uſes. I ſhall content 
myſelf, as no time ought to be loſt, 


| = and that I may not let this oppor- 


'S E ſhortened, 


© tunity Up, being now full late to 


” ſow the feed, to ſay that the ſeed | 


ſhould be ſown in the garden, or 
very good ground, in rows, or broad- 
caſt, and as ſoon as the plants are 


& of the ſize of a gooſe-quill, to be 


_ tranſplanted in rows of eighteen - 
inches diſtance, and eighteen inches 
apart, one plant from the other: 
care muſt be taken in the ſowing, 

to ſow very thin, and to cover the 


| | feed, which lays in the ground 


about a month, an inch only.—ſn 
tranſplanting, the root is not to be 
| ut the leaves cut at the 


E top; the plant is then to be plant- 


- if 


ed with a ſetting-ſtick, ſo that the 
upper part of the root ſhall appear 


about half an inch out of the ground ; 
this laſt ulion is very ry 
to be attended to. Theſe plants 
will ſtrike root in twenty-four hours, 
and a man a little accuſtomed to 
planting, will plant with eaſe one 
thouſand eight hundred, or two 


_ thouſand a day. Ia the ſeed- bed, 


the plants, like all others, muſt be 
kept clear of weeds ; when they are 


plwKanted out, after once hoeing, 


they will take care of themſelves, 
and ſuffocate every kind of weed 
near them. | 

The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is 
from” the beginning of March to 
the middle of April; the cultivator, 
however, adviſes to continue ſowing 


root, inſtead of deſtroying it, as it 


adds much to the quality as well 


* __ Pe : 
* pe a. 
7 1 [ 
i 
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every month until the beginning 
of July, to have a 2 of 
plants. The ſeed will get to Eng 
land fix weeks or two months toc 
late; of courſe, the lea ves will not 
produce ſo much green forage, no 
will the roots be ſo large by five 0 
ſix pounds weight as if they had 
been ſowp at the proper ſeaſon, 

1 tha!l only add Be the preſent, 
that both leaves and roots are moſt 


excellent both for man and beaſt, ; 
This plant is not liable, like the * 
turnep, to be deſtroyed by inſedt, | 
for no inſect touches it, nor is it k 
affected by exceſlive drought, or the N 
changes of ſeaſons. Horned cattle, _ 
horſes, pigs, and poultry, are ex- dr 
ceedingly fond of ii, when cut 01 
ſmall. The leaves may be gather 
ed every twelve ar flfteen days; 9 


they are from thirty to forty inches 
long, by twenty-two to twenty-hve 
inches broad. This exfoliation, 
which is properly explained by the 
cultivator, al the encreaſe of the 
does that of the beet-root, which it 
reſembles very much, both in the 
ſeed and leaves. This plant is ex- 
cellent for milch cows, when given 
to them in proper proportions, as it 


as quantity of their milk; but care 
muſt be taken to proportion the 
leaves with other green food, other- 
wiſe it would abate the milk, and 
fatten them too much, it 1s of ſo 
exceeding a fattening quality. 

| I have taken ſteps for my receiv” 
ing in England any quantity 0 
the ſeed I may want, a precaution 
very neceſſary, becauſe this lant, 
like the cabbage, muſt be planted 
in the ſpring, for ſeed ; ſo that the 
plants of this year 1786. will not 
produce ſeed time enough for the 


year 1767. 


L r © ao© SS © W 


I intend 


L intend being in England the 
id or ſecond week in Auguſt, and 
ſhall be happy to communicate the 
full directions for the cultivation of 
this excellent plant, that will be 
full time enough for every purpoſe 
the ſociety can wiſh in the further 
culture of the Racine de Diſette. 

I haye the honour to be, Sir, 

Vour moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
Mr, More. 


T. B. PaxRK Ns. 
Metz, May 19 1786. 


ive 0 


\ 


27 . 8. 1 intend ſending another 
r the urcel of this ſeed the firſt oppor- 
attle, waity, for fear this may miſcarry. 
ex- dir R. Jebb will pretent the ſeed 
cut to the ſocic ty. . 2 
ther- 


>. 4 Method of deftroying Ants, Spiders, 
y-hve and other infes, in Hot-houſes 
tion, "and Pinerys; from « Letter of Mr. 
the Away to the Seere wry of the Sb- 
f the 


 ciay, + From the ſunie, 


AN eaſy method of deſtroying 
I the red ſpider, and other nox- 
bus inſects, in hot-houſes and pi- 


4s it 
ch it 
the 


— berys, has long been confidered as 
s it very defirable object both to gen- 
well leinen and gardeners, and various 
care nodes of fumigating ſuch places 
the ive been propoſed, and premiums 
her- paid by the — for that pur- 
and pole ; particularly to' Mr. Green, 


f ſo of her Majeſty's flower-garden at 
ew, for bis invention of a kind of 
tellows, contrived by him, and now 


eiv- 
nuch in requeſt; and commonly 


5 


tion ſold in the ſhops, by which the 
ant, lumes of burning tobacco, put into 
ted ivity-made in the nozzle of the 
the! ellows,. are blown inte the places 


pot 
the 


alefted.—Tbe following letter from 
Ailway contains a method to 
Vox. XXIX. : 

end 
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expreſſed their deſire of finding a 


light the pieces, and by means of 


Some time laſt winter, 


8 
1 
— 
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; 
obtain the ſame end==but it is hard- 
ly neceſſary to add, when the na- 
ture and properties of white ſubli- 
mate are conſidered, that the waſh- _ 
ing the frames and walls muſt be 
done with great care and caution. 


Sir 5 | 1 7 | 5 75 
As the ſociety have ſufficiently 
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method of deſtroying the red ſpider, 


by having propoſed a premium for þ " Ky 


that 3 ſend them an ac- 
count of an attempt to anſwer that al 
end; mide in the hot-houſe of * 
Thomas Clutterbuck, jun. of Wat- | 
fort, Herts, Efq. —_— 
Laft ſummer, this houſe eing —_ 
much infeſted with the red ſpider, * 
I prepared pieces of match, about 
moiſtened on the outhde' with 4A 
tincture of aſſafcetida, in ſpirits. of 
wine, and then rolled in a powder, 
equal parts of brimftone and Scotch Mi 
ſnuff; the gardener was ditected to i 


wires, or other contrirances, place 
them as near the ground zs he 
could, and behind the frames, &c. 
at night, and then ſhut up the houſe 
cloſe. The event was, many were 
deſtroyed or diſappeared, und bur 
little inconvenience was ſuffered 
from them the reſt of the year. 
direQed | 
the walls of the houſe, frames, &c. 
to be well waſhed with the follow-. 
ing > take ſublimare four ounces, . 
and diſſolve it in two gallons" of 
water. This hot-houſe was like-' 
wiſe greatly infeſted with ants, not 
much leſs troubleſome than the-ſpi- 
der ; neither ſpider nor ants have 
been ſeen in this houſe all this 
ſummer. If this method proves ei- 
feQual, on farther trial, the ſocie- 
5 "2% 939 
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= - ty's wiſhes will be gratified, 1 hope, 
tao, the utmoſt, as the remedy is 
cheap and eaſily applied. 8 
Ibis waſh may be uſed on old 


_— - 


= garden walls, and to the roots of 
trees infeſted with ants, if made 


made, prove that it will deſtroy the 
tender leaves of ſome piants, though 
not the roots; one pint and a half, 
” poured four months ago on a ſtand- 
ard currant- tree, as near the ſtem 


= as 1 could, has not effected either 


tue leaves or tree itſelf, as far as [ 
m can perceive at this time. That 
this waſh will be effectual in the 
deſtruction of all inſeRs of a tender 
cuticle, and the ova of moſt others, 
I. am myſelf perfectly convinced, 


9 ſtroy the ſpider; I recommend to 
E every gentleman inclined to make 


applied with diligence into every 
crevice of the walls, frames, &c. 
with a painter's bruſh. 
| . 1 am, Sir, 
+ Your very humble ſervant, 
Mr. Mons. Jonn Ailwar. 


Is” 4 a 4 


a 


cian Method of painting on Wax, 
by Miſs Greenland, Fron the 


* 


HE well-known diſadvantages 
that paintings in oil lie un- 
der, have rendered the diſcovery of 
ſome other vehicle an object of at- 
tentive enquiry among the learned; 
and diflertations have been written 
pn the ſubjeR, by various authors, 
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Count Caylus, Muntz, &c. &c. 


Wax has been univerſally - con- 


ſidered as the moft likely ſubſtance 
to ſupply the place of the oil, and 


J ** 
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moſt of the wifters have recom- 


line ſalts, into a kind of ſoap for 


one, in the leaſt acquainted with the 
weaker ; the experiments I have 


and g)ſo that it will effeQually de- 


the trial, to take care that it be 


| Curious Diſcovery of the ancient Gre - 


- Py - 
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* > > 
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mended the uniting it, with alka- 


that purpoſe ; the impropriety of | 
ſuch a meaſure is evident 0 


properties of thoſe ſalts. 

The method made uſe of by Mik 
Greenland provides againſt all thoſe 
inconveniences, 'and the brilliancy 


of the colours in the picture painted 


by ber, and exhibited to the ſociety, 


fully juſtifies the opinion, that the 

art 25 painting in wax, as deſcribed 

in the following letter and account, 
highly merited the reward of a gold | 
pallet, voted to Miſs Greenland on | 
this occaſion. 10 
Sir, ö * 
I was extremely fortunate, when X 
at Florence the ſummer before laſt, tne 
in the acquaintance of an Amateuw Wil *"* 
of painting, who procured me the 10 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſome paintings | 
in the ancient Grecian ſtyle, exe- * 
cuted by Signora Parenti, a proſeſ- ” 
for at that place, who received her Will * 
inſtructions from a Jeſuit at Pavia, Jas 
the perſon who made the fartheſt x 
diſcoveries in that art. My friend, ub 
knowing I was fond of painting, 1 : 
very politely inſormed me what were 05 
the materials the paintreſs uſed, but . 
could not tell me the proportions of 1 
the compoſition 3. however, from 
my anxiety to ſucceed in ſuch an * 
acquiſition, I made various experi- 4 
ments, and at laſt obtained ſuch a " 
ſufficient knowledge of the quant - 
ties of the different ingredients, 488 - 10 
to begin and finiſh a picture, which — 
I ſhall be happy to lay before the C 
ſociety for their inſpection. * 
As I muſt ever conſider myſel N 
greatly indebted to the ſociety, for Ns 


- many honours _— 7 


1 n 
* 
\ % 
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wem; ſhould you approve of the 
diſcovery being mentioned to the 


ſociety, and they think it worthy | 


their attention, I ſhall be extremely 


| happy in giving them a particular 


account of the manner in which [ 
accompliſhed my undertaking. 
72 an, Sire; 
Vour much obliged 
and obedient humble ſervant, 
EMMA Jang GREENLAND. 
Nov. 14, 1786. 
Mr. Mok. 


Take an ounce of white wax, 
and the fame weight of gum maſ\- 
tick in Jachryme, that is, as it 
comes from the tree, which muft 
be reduced to a coarſe powder. Put 
the wax in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
over © very flow fire, and when it 
6 quite diſſolved, ſtrew in the maſ- 
tek, a little at a time, ſtirring the 
wax continually, until the whole 
quantity of gum is perfectly melted 
and incorporated ; then throw the 


\ paſte into cold water, and when it 
is bard, take it out of the water, 
wipe it dry, and beat it in one of 


Mr. Wedgwood's mortars, obſerv- 


ing to pound it at firſt in a linen 


oth to abſorb ſome drops of water 
that will remain in the paſte, and 
vould prevent the poſſibility of re- 
ducing it to a powder, which muſt 


be ſo fine as to paſs through a thick 
be. It ſhould be pounded in a 


cald place and but a little while at 
ume, as, after long beating, the 
aion will in a degree ſoften the 
var and gum, and inftead of their 

ming a powder they will return 
0 a paſte. W 


Make ſome ſlrong gum arabick 
vaer, and when you paint, take a 
inle of the powder, ſome colour, 


ud min them together with the 
dun- water. Light colours require 
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they grow dry, paint with water, 
as is praQtifed in painting with 


walnut-tree and oak are the ſorts 


| when the varniſh is entirely cold \ 
| and hard, rub it gently with a linen K 


' Extraft of a Letter from Bernard 


83 
but a ſmall quantity of the powder, 
but more of it muſt be pur in 5 9 
portion to the body and darkneſs of nw 
the colours; and to black, there 
ſhould be almoſt as much of the 
powder as colour. e 
- Having mixed the colours, and 
no more than can be uſed before 


water-colours, a ground on the wood Ma 


being firſt painted of ſome proper 


colour prepared in the fame man- 
ner as is deſcribed for the picture: 


of wood commonly made uſe of in 
Italy for this purpoſe. The paint- 
ing ſhould be very highly finiſhed, 
otherwiſe, when varniſhed, the tiats - 
"_ net appear united, 1 

hen the painting is quite dry, 
with rather a — bruſh, paſſ K. 


ar iK.. » * ] 

one way, varnifh it with white wax, 
which is put into an earthen veſſel, 
and kept melted over a very flow 
fire till the picture is varniſned. 
taking great care the wax does not 1 
boil. - Afterwards hold the picture 
before a fire, near enough to melt 
the wax, but not make it run; and 
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cloth. Should the varniſh bliſter, 
warm the picture again very ſlowly,  , \ ll 
and the bubbles will ſubſide. 1 1 

When the picture is dirty, it need Wl 
only be waſhed with cold water, = 
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Romans, of Penſacola, dated Au- 
_ guſt 20, 1773: an improved : 

ea Compaſs. — From Tranfac-. 
tions of che American Philoſophical. 


Socie p. 


HE common mariners com- 
paſs 
G 2 


has always appeared to 
0 accurate 


84 


accurate obſervers as an imperfect 


inſtrument, but in nothing has it 
proved. to be more defective than 


in its uſe in ſtorms; the heavieſt 
braſs compaſſes now in uſe are by 


no means to be relied on in a hol- 
low or high ſea. This is owing to 
the box B in two braſs rings, 
© confining it to only two motions, 
both vertical, and at right angles 
With each other, by which confine- 
went of the box * any ſuccuſ- 
ea, more eſpecially ſudden ones, 


the card is always put into too 


much agitation, and before it can 
well recover itſelf, another jerk® 
again prevegts its pointing to che 
pole, nor is it an extraordinary 
thing to ſee the card unſhipped by 
tlie violence of the ſhip's pitching. 
All theſe inconveniences are re- 
medied to the full by giving the 
box a vertical motion at every de- 
gree and minute of the circle, and 
to compound theſe motions with a 
horizontal. one, of the box, as well 
as of the card. By this unconfined 
diſpoſition of the box the effects of 
the jerks on the card are avoided, 
and it will always very ſteadily 
point to the pole. Experience has 
taught me, that the card not = 
is not in the ſmalleſt degree af- 
fected by the hollow fea, but even 
in all the violent ſhocks and whirl- 
ings the box can receive, the card 
lies as fill. as if in a room, unaf- 
fected by the leaſt motion. 
' Lately a compaſs was invented 
and made in Holland, which has all 


into 
of a common g 


4 * 
as 2 
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tween the card and the glaſs ; the 
box mult be of the ordinary depth, 
and a quantity of lead muſt be 
poured in the bottom of the box 
round the baſe of the cone, this 


ſecures it on the ſtyle whereon it 


traverſes, T3 

This ſtyle is firmly fixed in the 
centre of a ſquare wooden box, like 
the common compaſs, except that 
it requires a thicker bottom. The 
ſtyle muſt be of braſs about ſix 
inches long, round and of the thick- 
neſs of one-third of an inch, its 
head blunt, like the head of a 
ſewing thimble,, but of a good po- 
liſh ; the ſtyle muſt ſtand perpen- 
dicular, the inner vertex of the 
cone muſt alſo be well poliſhed ; 
the vertical- part of the cone ought 
to be thick enough to admit of 2 
well poliſhed cavity ſufficient to ad- 
mit a ſhort ſtyle proceeding from 
the centre of the card whereon it 
traverſes. The compaſs. I ſaw was 
ſo conſtrued 3 but 
why the ſtyle might not proceed 
from the centre of the vertex of the 
cone, and ſo be received by the 
card the common way. The needle 
muſt be a magnetic bar blunt at 
each end; the glaſs and cover are 
put on in the common way 

A compaſs of this kind was given 
by the captain of a Dutch man of 
war to Captain Burnaby of: the Ze- 


phyr ſloop ;-this gentleman gave it 


to me to . examine, and was very 
profuſe in his encomiums thereon, 
ſaying that in a very hard gat, 
which laſted ſome days, there was 
not a compaſs but it of any ſervice 
at all. Indeed to me it appears to 


deſerve all the praiſe he gave it. 


My ſtay is ſo ſhort: here, as not to 
allow me time to have one | 


but I intend to have one made for. 
my own ue. and ſhell, an ts 


* 


ſee no reaſon - 


S SSS SSA 


= SAS + 5 


11 „. MH ta 1 1 Þ © 


— 
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the e ſociety for inſpection. I hope 
come univerſal, as' navigation cer- 
_ will be rendered more ſafe 

ae its means; and I ſhall think 
myſelf highly botioured, if through 
the nel of this ſociety it * 


comes 2 


6 


later dee Sinoky china ge 


to his F xcellency Benjamin Fran k- 


, iu, Eſq. LL. B. Pride of the 


' State eee and of th the 
America Philo phie! Society, 
of. Prom the ſa ame N N. 


ene, Juniary mn, 1786 


7 ſubject of ſmoky . 
neys, of which I had the ho- 
nur of, cqnyerſing, with you at your 
aun, houſe. laſt evening, is of ſo 
much importance to every. indivi- 
dual, a5 well as to every, private 
hails that, too much light cannot 
be thrown 0 it. „ 


as houſe and a Gelen ok 90 


1 wh two of f the practi ills eta thir k of to make it habil- 


An see Aikeult ir may be to 
one of thoſe ills, yet any any 


 tivatices We may be * to make 


towards removing the inconveni- 
etices arifing” from the other, can- 
not fail to be favourably” received 
by the public. As they are ſhortly 
to de favoured with your ſentiments 
on that ſubject, poſſibly the follow 
ing obſervations, Fetch were in fact 
oecaſtonęd by neceſſity, and are the 
Ault! of my on experience, may 
— be altogether undeſerving of 


Wben Et Loba And Went to 


le in Devonſhire, in the latter end 
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that this uſeful inſtrument may be- 


though they had been contfacted in 


have anſwered well enough 4 85 it 
fined, when building and Acht | 


found to ſmoke e 
want of a ſufficient ſupply 5 
k 


* 


L 


of the year 1777, it happened to be 
my lot to dwell in an old manſion 
which had been recently modern- —_=— 
iſed, and had undergone a. thorough 5 
repair. But as in moſt” of the old 
houſes in England the chimneys, 
which were perhaps originally built 
for the purpoſe of burning wood, 


front, ſince coal fires came into 
neral uſe, to the modern 7 80 * LE. 
they were ſtill above, out of fi ba. 
extravagantly large. This mee 
of building chimneys may perha 


was the cuſtom to fit with the doo! 
and windows open; but when th 
cuſtoms and manners of the people 
began to be more poliſhed and fe- 


ture were im Ae and they be- 
gan to conceive. the idea of making 

ir chainbers cloſe, warm, and 
coinfortable, theſe chimneys 822 


This was exactly the caſe with, 
Houſe in which I firſt lived, nes 
Exeter, and T'was' under the' va — 
ſity” of trying every expeqient 1 


able: -* | 
The fit thing F tried; was that 
method of contracting the chimney 8 
by meats of edfthen pots, much in 
uſe in England, which ate mad oo 
purpoſe, an which are put 
the tops of ; but this 25 
by no end, ee 9 then 
thought of contracting them below, 
but as the method of ' contraQtin 
thei in front to the ſize of a ma 


25 G T beef fel, Hh, 
heat of which is immediately 'bur- 


G 3 rie d 
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©ried up the chimney, I rejected this to half the ſpace, that is, to abou Ul ³ 
thod, and determined to contract fix by ſeven or eight inches, which chimn! 


— 


'J "them above, a little out of fight. _ I tound fully ſufficient to carry away don, 


For this purpoſe, I threw an acch the tmoke from the largeſt fires. - was ſc 
" , Acros, and alſo drew them in at the When 1 removed into the Bed- iff culty 
| cles. This had ſome effect, hut as ford Circus in Exeter, though the Wl room, 
this contraction was made rather houſe was modern. and almott per- it was 
ſuddenly, and the ſmoke, by ſtrik- ſectly new, yet the, chimneys were linges 
ing againſt the corners that were large; in conſequence of which al- remed 
thereby occaſioned, was apt to re- moſt every room of it ſmoked. My iron p 
Foil, by which means ſome part of predexeffor, who was the firſt inha- Wi dimini 
vas thrown out into the 10om; I bitant, had been at great expence if yith 
determined ta make the contraction in patent, ſtoves, &c. but without il traord 
| © more gradually, and therefore run effect; but by adopting the method Wi de d 
Ap at.the back, where the depth I have juſt now deſcribed, 1 not Milf the c 

of..the Chimney, would admit of it, only cured every chimney of ſmok- . fone 
ii ſloping in a ing: but my houſe was remarked BY of the 

. Conical, kind of direction at the for being one of the warmeſt and Up 

des, as high as a man, ſtanding moſt comfortable to live in of any a 


* Piigbt, could conveniently reach, in that large and opulent city, That 


200 dic ſhel 


and. by this means brought ' the The houſe I now live in, in Phi- bey 
Favity within the ſpace of about ladelphia, I am told, has always tione: 
_ twelve by fourteen, ot ſixteen inches, had the character of being both noſe 
*which, I found, ſufficiently large to cold and ſmoky; and I was con- doub 
admit a boy to go up and down to vinced, as ſoon as I ſaw-the rooms into 
Tweep the chimneys. This method and examined the chimneys, that be f 
1 fog to ſucceed perfectly well, as it deſerved that character; for tho obſer 
i curipg the chimneys of. ſmoking, - the rooms were cloſe,' the chimneys ' ſmok 
and it had this good effect of mak-. were large: and we ſhall ever find, recei 


ing the rooms conſiderably warmer; that if our chimneys are large our lrge 
.ang as this experiment ſucceeded ſo rooms will be cold even though they the f 

* ell, ſince che only. uſe of a chim- ſhould be tolerably cloſe and tight; ſequ 

ney is to convey away the ſmoke, I becauſe the conſtant ruſhing in of the air 
[determined to carry it fill farther, in cold: air at the cracks and crevices, ver 
|. order to aſcertain with preciſion bow and alſo at every opening of the at 
Ml aa Pars Þ ablalnycy neceſſary door, will he ſufficiept to chill the burr 
for that purpoſe, becauſe all the reſt air, as faſt as it is heated, or to the 
that is thut up mult be ſo, mych force the heated air up the chim- roor 
gained ig warmth. Accoxdingly I ney; but, by contracting the chim- 0 

fad 2; piece of ſlate acroſs the re- neys I have cured it ot both theſe this 


| maining aperture, removable at defects. There was one remarkable ney: 
pleaſur 5 ſo as to contr act the ſpace circumſtance attending the contrac- mal 
© above, wo thirds, leaving about tion of the chimney, in the front 10 
three ipehes bx twelhe remaining parlour, which, deſerves. 10 be at. a 


+ & Gro 4 jut this ſpace, except when tended. to Which was, that before con 
tie fire burnt remarkably ,flear, I applied the caſt-iron plate. which tha 
was ſcarcely ſufficient io carry, away I made uſe of inſtead of ſlate, to exp 
the"linoke. ] therefore enla ged it diminiſh the ſpace requiſite for a Wit 

AJ gt > 2 ${'TE1 . R 13 1 ; g | Rp ch ey: 
F . 2 4 182 : is $8 #45 4 . 15 4 mne) ape 
r „ Henn 41 13 a N 0 

5 21 By ; | 5 a 1 


* 


nich: chimney-ſweeper's boy to go up and 
va) WH down, the ſuction or draught of air 
was ſo great, that it was with diff- 
culty 1 could ſhut the door of the 
room, inſomuch that I at firſt thought 
it was owing to a tightneſs. of the 


ere Wi hinges, which I imagined mult be 
al- remedied, | wy upon applying the 
My BY iron plate, by which the ſpace was 
a- diminiſhed one half, the door ſhut to 


with the greateſt eaſe. This ex- 
mordinary preſſure, of the air upon 


$ 


4 


he chimney, I take to be owing in 
ſome meaſure to the unuſual height 
of the houſe... _ 5 
Upon the whole, therefore, this 
ad ſeems: clearly aſcertained, viz. 


ney ought always to be propor- 
tioned to the tightneſs and cloſe- 
neſs of the room; ſome air is un- 
 doubtedly neceſſary, to be admitted 
into the room in order to carry up 


1 the ſmoke, otherwiſe, as you juſtly 
) dbſeryed, we. might as well expect 


' ſmoke to ariſe out of an exhauſted 
rece;yer.z.. but if the flue is very 
lige, and the room is tight, either 
the ſmoke will not aſcend, the con- 


ar of your room will be ſo fre- 


burried away, with the ſmoke, up 


room will be conſtantly cold. 
One great u attending 


dis method of curing ſmoky chim- 


makes no awkward or unſightly ap- 
iN nothing being to be ſeen 
ut what is uſual to chimneys in 
that it is attended with very little 
expence, a few bricks and mortar, 
with a plate or covering to the 
aperture, and a little labour, being 


j 


the door of the room, or ſuction of 


That the flue. or ſize of the chim- 


ſequence of which will be, that the 


Latz and ſo conſtantly changed. 
at as faſt as it is heated it will be 


the chimney, and of courſe your | | 
Jn * parts of New- England, where win- 


neys is, that, in the firſt place, it 
months, leave their parſnips in the 
ground till it thaws in the ſpring, 
and think them much better 20 
common; and in the ſecond place, . 


4 * 
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all that is requiſite. But in this 
new country, where crops of houſes 
may be expected to riſe almoſt as 
quick as fields of corn, when the 
principles upon which chimneys are 
erected ought to be thoroughly un- 
derſtood, it is to be hoped that not 
only this expence, ſmall as it is, but 
that all the other inconveniencies 
we have been ſpeaking of, will be 


avoided, by conſtructing the flues #4 gr 


of the chimneys ſufficiently ſmall. *: 
From your humble ſervant, 
105 Tuon As Rus row. 


A Letter from the Reverend Jeremy : 


| Belknap, on the preſerving of Pari- 
— 92 drying. From the fame 


5711 855 5 N Dover, New-Hampſhice, 
100 * | 4 March 57 1784. 125850 


0 MONG the numbers of eſcu- 


lent roots, the parſnip has 
two ſingular good n One 
is, that it will endure the ſevereſt 
froſt, and may be taken out of the 


round in the ſpring, as freſh and 


weet as in autumn; the other is, 


that it may be preſerved by drying, 


to any defired length of time. 


The firſt of theſe advantages has | 


the people in the ,moſt northerly 


ter reigns with great ſeverity, and 
the ground is often frozen to the 
depth of two or three feet for four 


ſerved than in cellars. 

The other advantage never oc- 
curred. to me till this winter, when 
one of .my neighbours put into my 
hands a ſubſtance which had the 

4 appearance 


* 
1 


globe, without any — a the 
vou or diminution of their — 


= — > Rr wn it CGI oe Aero 
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pp a piece of buck” « 
Bern,. Tbis uh) papt of a parſnip 
which had been drawn out of the 
ground. laſt: April, and had Jain 
veglefted in @ dry eloſet for ten 


months. It was ſo hard as te re- 


quire conſiderable firength to ſorce 
«knife: through it creſs-wiſe ; but 


being ſoaked in warm water, for 
”  gbout an hour, became tender, and 


was: as  fiweet to the taſte as if if 


© bad! been freſh/ Vr from rhe 
| round. 3 


As. many uſeful diſtoverids owe 
their origin to accident, this may 


ſuggeſt a method of preſerving ſo 


leafant and v wholeſome a e 
the uſe of ſcamen in long vo 

2885; to prevent the ſcurvy and veer 
-difaxders: incident 0 a fea-faring 
life, which is often rendered tediòus 
and diſtreſſing for want of vegelable 
food; ſinee E am- perſuaded that 
parſnips dried to ſuch a 975 2 as 


above related, and packs Frome the 


caſks, may be tranſport 


1 59 e Brinn ky, 


. 2 . 
931 "as 
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725 *Dr. Franklin, propo 
why Jenfible Hyg rometer 28 
Fl ur poſes. Aly the ame. 


ne we Par, Nor. I wthy . 


518, | 


Enter 10 Mr. Nairne, 1 _ 


in a hygrometer, or inſtru- 
ment to diſcover the degrees of 
moiſture and dryneſs in the air, 
ſeem to have been an aptitude? to 


receive” humidity readily ' "from a 


+, warmtocold. 
<P; Tour humble eint ; 


rather a diſadvanta 15% 
dtaw the deſired ls 

a conſtant 155 frequent obſetvation 
gay and nigh 

be neceſſary "far 2 y 
"_ altes Aber Fey | 


— with which" 
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moil air, and to p ny ich it @ 
readily 10 a dry air. eren fub- 
Rancv babe deen wel To pork 
eker leſs of this ag de . 
ye we ſhall haye foünd the fub. 
ſtance that bab it in 119 Eretteſt 
petfeQion,” there will ftilf remain 
fowe- upcertainty in the concluſions 
to be. drawn from the degree ſhewn 
by the inſtrument, A fag from the 
actual ſtate of the inftrument itfelf 
as to heat and cold. Thus, if two 
bottles or veſſels of glaſs or metal 
being filled, the one with” cold an 
the'othet with hot water, are brought 
into à room, the woch ol Try Air 
in the room _ attach itſelf in 
3 to the ürface of the cold 
veſſel, w x4 if you actu: wi wet y 
ſurface of the Hot veſſel e moi: 
rufei'will . quit it, and 
be abſorbed b the ſame F. And 
thus in a fade en change of the air 
{rom cbid 1 Nac ha inttrumett 
1 ory, cold, 7 0 
denſe: a orb more moift 
and * the air' as havin 15 5 
more humid than i it is in ee 
and the contrary in a chapge fre ro m. 


But if ſuch a fagdevly 12 . 
inſtruinent co Id be freed from 
imperfections, yet when the deſig 
is to diſcover” ine differetit a, 
of humjdity i in the air of di 1 
countries. I ap rehend- the V 
ſenſibility of- appr 


From it, 


in each country will 
ear or Th, 
and the mean of each different ant 
of obferyations' is to be found and 
determined After all which, ſome, 
uncertainty will, remain. reſpe! king 
the different degrees of 2 | 
alin ' perſons ma 


ebforyal +000 


have made and taken notes of their 


For thels reaſons, I ' apprehend, 
tn +" fa Rr h, though ca- 
ph gf, ing, diftendey) by, ail. 
ure tr 
ſo low. HT; 5 and. parting 
nth, its 118 ty, that che frequent 
c lange s if he, at mo ſphere have not 
ime 15 off by ſenſibly, and which 
therefore 252 rs ally take near- 
þt the medium of all thoſe changes 
9 77 it 1 would be 
the moſt roper ſubſla ende of of which 
15 BY pr an Hygrometer. FE 
an inſtrument, you, my dear 
fr, RR Without intend it, 
laye made "for me, an withoot 
ws * . ve re- 
caved 99 70 you, It is therefore 
vk propriety, that I addreſs to 
No | . following, account of it; 
more, as you have both a 
3 4 contrive ind a Hang 40, exe: 
ute the means of perfe it. 
io 100 Ne pleaſure; 
uit affords mg, the opportunity of 
cheat ; . Ancient . corre 725 
_ and e eee with a 
wich to me was Iways fo. plea 
at nfl.” geo ol 
way, poſſiphy, remembex, this 
n i'r F out 15 year 1 75% 08 | 
dme a 8 of art cial magr 
0 toy in, ny . an $94 
G i hall inches Hy Pf 
ioad, W 90g 
tick, Theſ e, Wit two * * 
bot iron, Which together { equalley 
me of the. magnets, were 15 
4 little; dor of mahogany, wgod, 
de grain of 1515 LF wit 5 and, 


40 th e. Liga, of; the b mA 
the box was cloſed; by a lis 
baer of the ſame yood, the, mo 


of rhe. ran acro 312 


i 2 piece. were 
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95 50 0 0 : th 


leg made and fitted! £5.) 18 


29 
bevelled foi as to fit: and ſlide in- a 
kind of dovetail groove when the 
box was to be ſhut Or opened. 2 

I bad been of opinion that good 


ny 'aahogany wood was not affected by 
by dxineſs, 3 


ſions, and that it was always: to be 


moiſture ſo as to change its dimen- 


ſound as the, tools of the workman 
left, it. lodeed the difference at 
different. times in the fame coun- 
try is ſo ſmall as to be ſcarcely in 
a common way. obſervable. Hence 
the box, which was made ſo- as to 
allow ſufficient, room for the ma 
neis to. ſlide out and in freely; and, 
whey in, afforded: then ſo much 
play, that by ſhaking the box one 
could make them ſtrike the oppo- 
ite ſides alternately, continued in 


the, ſame ſtate. all the time I re- 


mained in England, which was ſout 
xears, without any apparent altera- 
ton, , 1 left England in Auguſt 
1762, and arrived at Philadelphia 
in October the ſame year. In a 

few weeks after my / arrival, being 
defirous of ſhewing magnets 
to a philoſpphical *fizend, I found 
them ſo tight in the box, that it 
was with difficulty V got: them aut; 
and conſtantly duripg>the' two years 


4, remained, there, viz, itil: Novem- 


rn 1764, this, difficulty of getti 
them out and in continued. {Thi 
ſhutter too, as wood) does not 
tiok lengthways of the grain, was 
qund tog Jongctorenter'its' grooves, 
and not been uſed, was miſlaid and 
loſt; and I 5 another 
ne 
n, December 1764 A to 
England, and after ſbmec time. I. 
obſerved that my: hom was berome 
full, big enough for; my magnets, 
and too wide for my neu ſhutter ; 
which was ſo much too ſhort for ito 
gtooves, that it was apt to fall our ; 
and 
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and to make it keep in, I lengthened 
it by adding to each end a little 


coat of ſealing wax... 
I continued in England more 


chan ten years, and during all that 


_ time} after the firſt change, I per- 


ceived no alteration. The magnets 


had the ſame freedom in their box, 


and the litile ſhutter continued with 
_ the added ſealing-wax to fit its 
; grooves, till ſome weeks after my 


eco return to America. 


As I could not imagine any other 
cauſe for this change of dimenſions 
mn the box, when in the different 
countries, I. conchuded, firſt gene- 
rally, that the air of England was 
moiſter than that of America; and 


this 1 ſuppoſed an effect of its be- 
ing an iſfland, where every wind 


that blew muſt 'neceffarily paſs over 
lome' ſea before it arrived, and of 
cCourſe lick up ſome vapour. T af- 
terwards indeed doubted whether it 
might be juſt only ſo far as related 
to the city of London, where I re- 
ſided 3 becauſe there are many 
cauſes of moiſture in the city air, 
Which do zot exiſt to the fame de- 
gree in the country ;- ſuch as the 
brewers and dyers boiling caldrons, 
and the great number of - pots and 
-  tearkettles: continually on the fire, 
ſending forth abundante of vapour; 
and alſo the number of animals who 
bu their breath continually increaſe 
it:; to Which may be added, that 
eyen the vaſt quantity of ſea coals 
burned chere, do / in kindling diſ- 
3 a great deal of moiſture 
When, was in England, the laſt 


time, you alſo made for me 2 liitle 


dachromatic pocket teleſcope; the 
body was braſs; and it had a round 
ce (I ihink of/thinowood) covered: 
With ſhagrin. All the while I re- 
mained in England, though poſſi- 


* 


* 


1 


* 
* 


bſervat 
former) 
which 

me W. 
would 

ng, as 
try 
woods 
often” c 
crackin 
electric 
remark 
08 wht 


bly there might be fome ſas] 
changes in the dimenfions df thi 
caſe, I neither perceived nor (ul 
pected any. There Was always 
comfortable room for the teleſcop 
to flip in and out. But foon aft 
1 nes in America, which was in 
May 1775, the caſe became to 
ſmall for the inſtrument, it was 
with much difficulty and various 
contrivances that 4 got it out, and 
I could never after get it in again, 
during my ſtay there, which was 
eighteen months, IT brought it 
with me to Europe, but leſt the 
caſe as | uſeleſs, 1magining that! 
ſhould find the continental air of 
France as dry as that of Pen. 
vania, where my magnet-box had 
alſo returßed 'a ſecond: time to its 
narrownels, and pinched the pieces, 
as heretofore, obliged me too to 
ſcrape the ſealing-wax off the ends 
DEER TS 

I "had not been Tong in France, 
before I was ſurpriſed” to, find, that 
my box was becounie as large as it 


would 
when t 
1 nor 


had always been in England, the f woul 
magnets entered and came out with . pecie 
the ſame freedom, ad, When in, made 
I could rattle them àgainſt its fides ; g 
this has continued to be the caſe WW bat 
without ſehſible variation. My ba- ne 
bitition is out of paris 'diftant al- num 
moſt x league, ſo that the moiſt air feſt 
of the city cannot be ſuppoſed to. Wi an 
have mueh effect upon the box. 1 bn 
am on a high dry hill in a free alt. as WW vet 
likely'to be diy As any air ig France. . be 
Whence it ſeems probable that the n { 
air f England in general may, as Wnt 
well as that of London, be moilter 10 
than the air of America, ſince tbat . fo 
of France is fo, and id a part fo 0 
diſtant from tlie ſed. the 
The greater drynefs. of al in 
America appears from bine other t 
- obſel vations. 


umerly ſent us from London, 


which conſiſted in thin plates of 


ne wood” glued upon fir, never 


would ftand with us, the vaneer- 
ng, as - thoſe places are called, 
would get looſe and come off; both 
woods: ſhrinking; and their grains 
often” croſſing, ' they were for ever 
cracking an 


flying. And in my 
dledtrical experiments there, it was 


remarkable, that'a mahogany table, 
a which--my* jars ſtood under the 
me conductor to be _y 
mould often be ſo dry, particu 


vben the wind had been ſome time 


jn, and prevent their being charg- 
& till I had formed a communica- 
ion between their coatings and the 
earth. 1 had a like table in Lon- 
dog; which 1 uſed for the ſame pur- 
poſe all the time J reſided there ; 
but it was never ſo dry as to refuſe 
<nduQting thezeleQricity, 
Now what I would beg leave to 
rcommend- to you is, that you 
would recollect, if you can, the 
ſpecies of mahogany of which you 
made my — you know there 


that go under that name; or, if that 
czanor be, that you would take a 


weſt grained mabogany that you 


tlinneſs of about a line, and the 
ndh of about two inches acrols 
tte grain, and fix each of the pieces 
n ſome inſtrument that you can 
wnrve,. which will permit them 
o contract and dilate, and will 

, in ſenſible degrees, by a 
vopeadle hand upon a marked Ale 
be diberwiſe b ſenßble quantities 
af ſuch contraction and dilatatiof. 
if theſe" inſtruments are all kept in 
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blervations. The cabinet work 


ed, 
arly 


uu norih-weſt, which with us is a 
ery drying wind, as to iſolate the 


bz good deal of difference in woods 


nber of pieces of the cloſeſt and 


an meet with, plane them to the 
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the ſame place while making, and 
are graduated together while fub- 
ject to the fame degrees of moiſture 
or dryneſs, I apprehend you will 
have ſo many comparable hygro- 
meters, which being ſent into dit- 
ſerent countries, and continued there 
for ſome time, will find and ſhow 
there the mean of the different dry- 
neſs and moiſture, of the air of thoſe 
countries, and that with much leſs 
trouble than by any hygrometer 
hitherto in ue. . 

With great eſteem, 

I am, dear Sir, 5 
Lour moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 

5 B. Franxiag. 
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Some Obſervations on ancient Inks, 

will the Propoſal of a new Method 
of recovering the legibility 12 
cayed writings. By Charles Blag- 
den, M. D. Sec. R., S. and F. A. F. 
From Philoſophical Tranſactions 
„f the Royal Society of London. 


* . 9471 Dir en 
TN a converſation ſome time ago 
1 "with, my friend Thomas Aſtle, 
Elg, F. R. S. and A. S. relative to 
the legibility of ancient MSS.. @ 
queſtion. aroſe, whether, the inks in 
uſe eight or ten centuries ago, and 
which are often found. to have pre- 
ſerved their colour remarkably. well, 
-were niade of different materials 
from thoſe employed in later times, 
of which many are already become 
ſo pale as ſcarcely to be read. With 
a view to the deciſion of this 
jueftion, ' Mr. Altle obligin ly fur- 
| Ned me with ſeveral MS. on 
parchment and vellum, from the 
ninth to the” Hiteenth centuries in- 
chuſively ; ſowe of which were i 
very b ack, and others of different 
ſhades of colour, from a deep yel- 
Wa 10 trols Ba eee 


>, 
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Jowiſtt Brown to: 8 172 pale yellow, 
in ſome parts fo faint as to 

- ſcarcely vilible: On all of theſe I 

Wc ex 1 8 8 with the chen. 

cal re-agents which appeared to me 

belt Schptec to the #509 z name- 

I alkalſes Borh fimple and phlogiſti- 

"cated; the mineral acids, and infu- 
"fion of galls. 

It would" be tedious and ſu 
lows to enter into a detail o 
particular 3 as th © 

them, one inftance oaly excepted, , 

agreed in the general reſult, 10 

ſhew, that Foe * employed an- 

cient _— ir as the above-men- 
ns extended, was of the 

fame natürè as the preſent ; for the 
letters turned of a reddiſh or yel- 

Jowiſh brown with = became 


paſte} and were at length oblitefat- 
en With the dilure mineral acids, 
abd the drep of acid" liquor which 


had carl kerer, changed to 
blue © teen on the addi- 
bor bis dro el phlogiſticated al- 
kali ; merebver the letters acquited 
a deeper tinge with the infuſi 
galls; im ſome cafes more, in ob 
lest. Hence it is evi ent, that 
of the ig: gredjents' was iron, w 
there is no retfon to doubt Was 
oe with tlic vitridlic 5 an 
eblout of the more pe 


ich in fonte* her? 4 boy black, 
and in others 4 c. black, to- 

_ gether” with "thi 5 1 955 175 1 6 
cbour, in thoſe 


by the infuſton . 1 
proved: — 5 auler of wp ingre- 


Gras ls in 75 atzen wh 
lus have 
15 0 92 black 


tat — Fall 

Sipinett' of ay Holt v was di (covered, 
rhe drop of acid, which had com- 
pletely extracted a letter, appearing: 
of an 'unifofni_ pale ferruginepus 


colour, without an atom o black 
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Þ e vellu 


ponder, or other extraneous matte 
oating in it. 
As to the greater. durability 
the more ancient inks, it ſceme 
from what occurred to me in thel 
experiments, to depend very mue 
on a better preparation of the m 
terial upon which the writing ut 
made, namely, the parchment « 
vellum; the blackeſt letters bein 
> generally thoſe which had ſunk in 
to it the deepeſt. Some degree. 
efferveſcence was commonly to 
perceiyed zwhen the acids "Caine 1 | 
contact with the ſurface: of t 
old vellums. I was led, — 
to ſuſpect, that the nt ink 
ntained a rather. leſs poor 
7 iron than the more modern; 
in general the tinge! of colour, ſo 
deed. by the phlogiſticated alt 
n the acid laid upon: them, ſeemed 
leg deep; which, however, might 
depend, i in. part upon the length ol 
time they had been kept; and 
haps more waz uſed, in them 


or. poſſibly they were waſhed 01 
not ſuch: a gave any gloſs. 
45 Sins, of the ſpecimens ſent! ne 
— Alle proved very different 
MS; of the fifteenth. century po 

ners were thoſe of a 

ing hand, angular, without hr 
On On this none of the above · men 
tioned re- agents produced any con- 
ſiderable ect; mott of them 14+ 
ch blacker probably by. cleaning the 
FE. and the acids, after har. 
ing been rubbed ſtrangly upon 
tinge with the phlogiſtcng 1 
Nothing had a ſesſihbe zene 
ward obliterating: theſe: leite 


with ſome kind of ' vatoiſh, thoug 
the reſt, It was ſaid to be a 
go ſtrokes, broad, and very black 
ther ſeemed. 10, make! the letters 
enters; did not ſtrike any 
what took off part of the furface 0 


I. vellum; when ſmall rolls, as 
dirty matter, were to be per- 
ned, It is therefore unqueſtion- 
tle, that no iron was uſed in this 


kemical ſolvents, as well as a cer- 
n clotted appearance in the let- 

when examined cloſely, and in 
me places a ſlight degree of gloſs, 
have little doubt but they were 
med with a compoſition of a 
ck ſooty or carbonaceous powder 


N without ſuſpicion that they were 
dull 7 1. | | 

Whilft 

meriments to be mage, in order 
paſcertain the compoſition of an- 
ent inks, it occurred to me, that 
haps one of the beſt methods of 
lonng legibility to decayed writ- 
x might be, to join phlogiſticated 
kl with the remaining calx of 
mn; becauſe, as the quantity of 
recipitate formed by theſe two 
ſtances very much exceeds that 
i the iron alone, the bulk of co- 


neatly augmented. | M. Bergman 
ms of opinion, that the blue pre- 


Lion; and _ ubſequent ex- 
rate + tend 10 ſhew that, in 
de caſes at leaſt, the proportion 


ens» 

bon is much greater, yet upon 
- the vhole, in is certainly true, that 
e 


KM were joined to the colouring 
aner of phlogiſticated alkali, the 
unity of Pruſſian blue thence re- 


"entity, of black matter origi- 
x! , Efibſequent examination of a larger portion of this 
li T3 v. part of a very ancient printed book, 


; and from its reſiſtance to the 
ments as follows. 


different quantities; 
x oil, probably ſomething like 


ur preſent printers' ink, and am 


was conſidering of the 


during matter would thereby be 


— contains only between a 
l and a ſixth part of its weight 


anot 
[the iron left by the ſtroke of a 


Ming would be much greater than 


N reytrage, B. i. it, 2. p. 42, Kc. 
N | 
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nally contained 1n the ink depoſited 
by the pen; though perbaps the 


body of colour might not be equal- 


ly augmented. To N this idea 
to the teſt, I made a few experi- 

The phlogiſticated alkali was 
rubbed upon the bare writing, in 
but in gene- 
ral with little effect. In a few in- 
ſtances, however, it gave a bluiſh 
tinge to the letters, and increaſed 
their intenſity, probably where 
ſomething of. an acid nature had 
contributed to the diminution of 
their colour. 

Reflecting that when the phlogiſ- 
ticated alkali forms its blue preci- 
pitate with iron, the metal is uſu- 
ally firſt diſſolyed in an acid, I was 
next induced to try the effect of 
adding a dilute mineral acid to 


. writing, beſides the alkali. This 


anſwered fully to my expectations; 
the letters changing very ſpeedily 
to a deep blue colour, of great 
beauty and intenſity. It ſeems of 
little conſequence as io the ſtrength 
of colour obtained, whether the 
writing be firſt wetted with the 
acid, and then the phlogiſticated 
alkali be touched upon it, or whe- 
ther the proceſs be inverted, be- 
Zune with the alkali; but on 

er account, I think, the lat- 
ter way preferable. For the prin- 
cipal inconvenience which occurs 
in the propoſed method of reſtoring 
MSS. is, that the colour frequently 
ſpreads, and ſo. much blots the 
1 as to detract greatly 
rom the legibllity ; now this ap- 
pears to happen in a leſs. degree 


when the alkali is put on firſt, and 


ſuppoſed MS. has ſhewn, 


the 
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the dilute acid is added upon it. 
The method I have hitherto found 
to anſwer beſt has been, to ſpread 
the alkali thin with a feather over 
the traces of the letters, and then 
to touch it gently, as nearly upon 
or over the letters as can be done, 
with the diluted acid, by means of 
a feather, or a bit of ſtick cut to 
a blunt point. Though the alkali 
has occaſioned no ſenſible change 
of colour, yet the moment that the 
acid comes upon it, every trace of 
a letter turns at once to a fine blue“, 
which ſoon acquires its full intenſity, 
and is beyond compariſon ſtronger 
than the colour eſ the original trace 
had been. If now the corner of 
a bit of blotting paper be carefully 
- and dexterouſly applied near the 
letters, fo as to fuck up the ſuper- 
fluous liquor, the ſtaining of the 
parchment may be in great meaſure 
avoided ; for it 'is this ſuperfluous 
liquor, which, abſarbing part of 
the colouring matter from the let- 
ters, becomes a dye to whatever it 
touches. Care muſt be taken not 
to bring the blotting paper in contact 
with the letters, becauſe the colour- 
ing matter is ſoft whilſt wet, and 
may eaſily be rubbed off. 


The acid I have chiefly employec 
has been the marine ; but both the 
vitriolic and nitrous ſucceed yery 
well. They ſhould undoubtedly be 


ſo far diluted as not to be in dange 


of corroding the parchment, att 
which the degree of ſtrength does 
not ſeem to be a matter of much 
nicety. f 

The method now commonly prac- 
tiſed to reſtore old writings, is by 
wetting them with an infuſion 0 
galls in white wine f. This cer- 
tainly has a great effect; but it is 
ſubjeQ in ſome degree, to the ſame 
inconvenience as the phlogiſticated 


alkali, of ſtaining the ſubſtance on 


which the writing was made. Per- 
haps if, inſtead of galls themſelves, 
the peculiar acid. or other matter 
which ſtrikes the black with iron 
were ſeparated from the ſimple al. 
tringent matter, for which purpoſe 
two different proceſſes are given by 
Piepenbiing 1 and by Scheele. 
this inconvenience might be avoid- 
ed. It is not improbable, likewik, 
that a phlogiſticated alkali might 
be prepared, better ſuited to this 
object than the common; as by 
rendering it as free as poſlible from 


iron, diluting it to a certain degree, 


The phlogifticated alkali (which is to be conſidered ſimply as a name) ap- 
pears to conſiſt of a peculiar acid, in the preſent extenſive acceptation of that term, 
joined to- the alkali. Now the theory of the above-mentioned proceſs I take to 
be, that the mineral acid, by its ſtronger attraction for the alkali, diſlodges the 

, colouring (Pruſſian) acid; which then immediately ſeizes on the calx of iron, and 
converts it into Pruſſian blue, without moving it from its place. But if the 


mineral acid be put upon the writing firſt, 


the calx of iron is partly diſſolved and 


diffuſed by that liquor before the Pruſſian acid combines with it; whence the 
edges of the letters are rendered more indiſtinct, and the parchment is more tinged. 


| The ſudden evolution of fo fine a colour, 
an amuſing ſpectacle. 


upon the mere traces of letters, affords 


+ See a complicated proceſs for the preparation of ſuch a liquor in Caneparius 


De Atramentis, p. 277. 
1 Crell. Annal. 1786, B. i. p. 5r. 
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j| Kongl. Vetenſk Acad. Nya Handlingar, tom. vii. p. 30. gee allo. M. de 
Morveau's account of this ſubſtance in the Encyclopedie par ordre des matieres, I 


u ſubſtituting the volatile alkali 
ar the fixed. Experiment would 
voſt likely point out many other 
neans of improving the proceſs de- 
fribed above; but in its preſent 
ate I hope it may be of ſome uſe, 


digious body of colour upon letters 
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letters only for which ſuch aſſiſtance 


u it not only brings out a pro- js wanted. 


* 


which were before ſo pale as to be 
almoſt inviſible, but has the further 
advantages over the infuſion of galls 
that it produces its effect immediate- 
ly, and can be confined to thoſe 


ons 
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Te Copie of a notable Lre written The Copy of a notable Letter, writ 
E” by the Duke of Suff to bis F Sonne bythe Duke of * Suffolk to his + Sim, 
giving hym therein very good Coun- giving bim therein very good Coun- 
eil. — From Original Letters, writ ſel. — From Original Letters, writ- 
ten during the Reigns of Henry VI. ten during the Reigns of Henry V. 
Edward IV. and Richard III. by Edward IV. and Richard III. 
various Per ſons of Rank or Conſe== various Perſons of Rank or Cunſe- 


quence. 1 quence. * 

I dere and only welbeloved V Dear and only wellbeloreif i Abe 
Sone I beſeche oure Lord in Son, I beſeech our Lordi "wh 

Heven ye maker of alle the world Heaven, the Maker of all the World kigh 
The following Pedigree of John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the Son of the * 1 
Writer of this Letter, is taken from a letter of John Paſton, Eſq; to his Coulin noch 
Margaret Paſton, dated Saturday, and written between 1460 and 1466, 1 and 6 u Fa 
of E. IV. having far the Paper Mark a Bull. Jan t 
Item, as for the Pedegre of ye ſeyd Dewk, he is Sone to Will'm Pool, Dew uy t 
* of Suff, Sone to Mychell Pool, Erl of Suff, Sone to Michel Pool, y* fr fare | 
Erl of Saff of the Poles, mad by Kyng Ric ſeth (/irce.) my Fader wa vi 


, . born. N N 
« And ye ſeyd furſt Mychell was Sone to on (one) Will'm Pool of Hull 
| - « whech was a worſchepfull man grow be furtwne of ye world, and he was furl 
| & a Murchant and aft' a Kenygth and aft' he was mad Baneret.“ 


ule y 

William de la Pole Duke of Suffolk, ſucceeded his Brother Michael, ſlain at Th 

| the Battle of Agincourt, in 1415, as Earl of Suffolk; he was Prime Minifter Jou « 
1 and Favourite of Henry VI. and Queen Margaret; was created in 1443, 23 K boune 
| VI. Marquis, and in 1448, 26 H. VI. Duke of Suffolk. He was baniſhed b God: 
| the King, at the inſtigation of the Commons, &c. and murdered on the Sea, o pure 
= the'2d of May, 1450, 28 H. VI. re 
| | He marriedAlice, widow of Thowas de Montacute,Earl of Saliſbury,and Daugh ments 
ter and heir of Thomas Chaucer, Eſq; of Ewelme, in Oxfordſhire, and Grand . 


daughter of Geoffery Chaucer, the celebrated Poet. 

+ John de la Pole (after his Father's Murder) Duke of Suffolk, &c. He mat 
ried Elizabeth, Daughter of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and Lifter o 
Edward IV. He died in 2491, 7 H. VII. and was buried by his Father at Wing 
field in Suffolk. | 4 
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o bleſſe you and to ſende you eu 
grace to love hym and to drede 
bym to y* which: as ferre as a Fader 
my charge his child I both charge 
you and prei you to ſette alle your 
ſpirites and wittes to do and to 
howe his holy Lawes and Co- 
mundments by the which ye ſhall 
w his grete m'cy paſſe alle y 
geie tempeſtes and troubles: of y 
wrecched world, and y* alſo we- 
agly ye do no thyng for love nor 
trede of any erthely creture y* 
uld diſpleſe hym; And y“ as any 
Freelte maketh you to falle be 
ſecheth hys m' cy ſoone to calle you 
io bym agen wi repentaunce ſatiſ- 


derer more in will to offende hym. 
Secoundly next hym above alle 
enhely. thyng to be trewe Liege 
man in hert in wille in thought in 
tede unto y Kyng oure alder moſt 
lich and dredde Sou'eygne Lord, 
tv whom! bothe ye and | been ſo 
noche bounde too, Chargyng: you 
u Fader can and may rather to die 
un to be y* contrarye or to knowe 
uy thyng yt were ayenſte ye wel- 
fare or x} Bog of his moſt riall 
Plone but yt as farre as youre body 
ud lyf may ſtrecthe ye lyve and 
die to defende it. And to lete his 
tighnefſe ha ve knowlache y* of in 
ile yr haſte ye can. ; 
Thirdly. in-y*fame wiſe Icharge 
you my Dere Sone alwey as ye 
wunden by * com aundement of 
to do, to love to worſhepe 
joure Lady and Moder, and alſo 
je obey alwey hyr cam aunde- 
nents and to beleve hyr councelles 
ud adviſes in alle youre werks y* 


% 


ſal ſafety at this time, 
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ſiecõn and contricõn of youre herte 
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to bleſs you, and to ſend you ever 
2 to love him, and to dread 

im, to the which, as far as 4 Fa- 
ther may charge his child, I both 


charge you, and pray you to ſet all 


ur ſpirits and wits to do, and to 
now his Holy Laws and Com- 

mandments, by the which ye ſhall, 
with his great mercy, paſs all the 
great tempeſts and troubles of this 
wretched world. 4 
And that, alſo weetingly, ye do 
nothing for love nor dread of = 
earthlycreature that ſhoulddiſpleaſe 
him. And there as [whenever] any 
Frailty maketh you to fall, beſcech 
his mercy ſoon to call you to him 
again with repentance, ſatisfaction, 
and contrition of your heart, never 
more in will to offend him. 

Secondly, next him above all 
earthly things, to be true Liege- 
man in heart, in will, in thought, 
in deed, under the King our alder 
moſt [ greateſt] high and dread So- 
vereign Lord, to whom both ye and 
I be fo much bound to; Charging 
you as Father can and may, rather 
to die than to be the contrary, or to 
know any thing that were againſt. 
the * welfare or proſperity of his 
moſt Royal Perſon, but that as far 
as your body and life may ſtretch; 
ye live and gie to defend it, and to 
let his Highneſs have knowledge 
thereof in all the haſte ye can. 

Thirdly, in the ſame. wiſe, I 
charge you, my dear Son, always as ye 


be bounden by the Commandment 
of God 10 do, to love, to 1 


your Lady and Mother; and alſo 
that ye obey alway her command+ 
ments, and to believe her counſels - 


* This very particular advice to. lid Swe, ſhows” his: fen fer that King's per- 


1 
H which 
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which dredeth not but ſhall be beſt 
and treweſt to vou. Aud yef any 
other body wold ſtere you to 5 
cantrarie to flee * councell in any 
; wylſe for ye ſhall fynde it -nought 
and vll. | 

Forthermore as farre as Fader 
may and can I charge you in any 
| —_— flee y® copany' and councel 
of proude men, of coveitowſe men 

ano of flateryng men the more eſ- 
ecially and myghtily to withſtonde 
and not to drawe ne to medle 
w* hem wi all youre myght and 


power. And to drawe to yeu and 
to your company good and v tuowſe 


men and ſuch as ben of good con- 
u ſacon and of rrouthe and be them 
that ye nev* de deſeyved ner re- 
pente you off, moreover nev follow 
youre owne witte in ao wyſe, but 
in alle youre werkes of ſuche Folks 

as I write of above axeth youre ad- 
viſe and counſel} and doyng thus 
ys m'cy of God ye ſhall do 
right well and lyue in right moche 
worſhip and grete herts reſt and 
eaſe, And I wyll be to you as 


iS good' Lord and Fader as my hert 


can thynke. And laft of alle as 
hertily and as - lovyngly as ever 
Fader blefſfed his child in erthe J 
yeve you y® bleſſyng of Oure Lord 
and of me, whiche of his infynite 
m'cy-encrece you in alle vertu and 
good lyvyng. And y* youre blood 
may by his grace from kynrede to 
kynrede multeplye in this erthe to 
hys f'viſe in ſuche wyſe as after y 
departyng fro this wetched world 
here ye and the? may glorefye 


N. B. Thoſe werds with dots over them are added, as in the Copy thty wer 
chafed and illegible. e 5 Wh 
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counſel in any wiſe, for ye ſhal 


and adyices in all your works, the 
which dread not but ſhall be bet 
and trueſt to ou. 
And if any other body would ſteer} 
you to the contrary, to flee the 


find it nought and evil. 

Furthermore, as far as Father 
may and can, I charge you in any 
wiſe to flee the Company and 
Counſel of proud men, of covet- 


ous men, and of flaitering mes, 

the more eſpecially and mighii- — 
ly to withſtand them, and not o 
draw nor to meddle with them, 7 
with all your might and power; ic 
and to draw to you and to your 5 
company good and virtuous men, ca 
and fuch as be of good converk- 8 
tion, and of truth, and by them of 
ſhall. ye never be deceived nor re- R 

pent you of, ft L 
Moreover, never follow your own Wi "gi! 
wit in no wiſe, but in all you bare 
works, of ſuch Folks as I write of br 
above, aſk your advice and counſel, Wi ſhall 
and doing thus, with the mercy of A 
God, ye ſhall do right well, ud d 
live in right much worſhip, aud at 
great heart's reſt and eaſe, of 8 
And I will be to you as good i Kent 
Lord and Father as my heart cin a 
A | E ak 
And laſt of all, as heartily aud 7h 
as lovingly as ever Father bleſſed 10 
his child in earth, 1 give you ibe f „def 
Bleſſing of our Lord and of me, Big, 
which of his infinite merey increaſe Ma 
you in all virtue and good living ; BW the N. 
and that your blood may by bis Th 
grace from kindred to kindred mul- 2 
tiply in this earth to his ſervice, i _ 
fuch wiſe as after the departing We 
(en, 7 
Xcour 
"Th 
a 44, 


bm enally amongs bis 2804 
in hevyn. 
Wreten of myn 1nd 


Your trewe and lovyng Fader, 


Sewn n 
os 11 2 by 3 +. 


per. Mark. . 
hn Flower de 110 t 


8 * — Pr COLO —— 8 


"rig WTIQUITIES.” 


56 day of my dep'tyng fr this 
land. 


99 


from. this wretched world here mr 
and they, may glorify him ete % 
amon his Angels A heaven, = 
* Writen of mine hand, 
The day of my depatring | Yeo 


this Land. 


Vour true and lovin; Father, i! 

rt og of U | Q L K. 

$04.7 by 1 6 & 
145% as a v.. 2 

185 ! 


— 


— — 


4; " 4+ 


EP K 


ion at Norwich. —From the ſame 

Wok. Giving a particular Ac- 

count of the Death of ad Pits of 
Suffolk. 


N worchipfull Sr. I re- 


comaunde me to yo and am 


dn 'ight ſory of that I ſhalle ſey and 
our i bare ſoo weſshe this litel bille with 
e of bfw fulle terys that on ethes ye 
asel, halle reede it. 
y of As on monday nexte after may 
and dy ther come tydyngs to London 
and WY bat on thorſday before the Duke 
of Suff* come unto the 1 Coſtes of 
r00d Kent full nere Dower with his ij Suffol 
can , 
L The concluding ſentences are in'rhime. 
and 
oy nig, and his Parents, 
1 lu Converſation, and ranſactions in life; tells 
hr: fling on bim, jt concludes with a Prayer for him and his Poſterity. 
ng; de Noble Authors of England ? 
bis 


Gubtleſs in that a 


1H, Vi. and f 
done of our 


h " 15 77 460% lobe 8 


51 ye fhall read it. 


This affeRtionate Letter, ſtrongly inculeating his Son's Duty t to God, his "Tg 
ives him good and — Counſel, as to his Company, 


nie it contains, he will proſper in the world; and then ſalemnly PRES. 
— not this well-written Epiſtle alone entitle this Duke to a place amg 


This advice written ſo immediately upon his departure, and ſo ſhort 
before his murder, muſt have made a deep i 
age the Letter was much admired, 
Literature, it may be called a good and affecting Compokiti 
T This is the Mark on the paper, upon which the Copy 
en, and being af the ſame kind with that on the pa 
Kcount of the Duke's mu der, ſhows that this copy was tranſcribed” about” the 
ine time, and in ſome medfure -authenticates the truth of itt. : 
The Ap is copied from an Indenture, dated 
1 the Duke when Earl of Moral 
"ſay thut he put E from the 


7 0 OY 45 A J re 
ton, at Norwich, 57 


* 9 * 
” 4 — 1 * 
i a f a . 8 


* 


Re ortipfal "ot Ire 
commend me to you, and am 
right ſorry of that I ſhall ſay, and 
have ſo waſhed this little bill with 
ſorrowful tears, that uneths [ /carce- 


As on Monday next Tg May 


day (4th May) there came | 
to London, that on Thurſda = 


fore (30th of April), the Du 


came unto the bY Coa 


m, that in following th 


n on his Son's rt x tive 
as even at this period of re- 
tion. | 
of this Letter is writ- 
hg, contains the 


agth of May, 1636) 


Coaſt of Norfolk. 8 
Shepes 


= + — 24 mn 
on 210 take bim, 51 


2 


R a lizel. Spynn“ the 
nnr be ſente with Cteyn 
teyn of His truſtid men 


mnuld be reſcervyd, and with hym 


mette a Shippe ca liyd . Nicolas of 


the Tot with other Shi; pis wayt- 
ym, and by hem that 
were in bas Spyner the maiſter of 
the Nicolas hadde-knowlich of the 
Dukes comyng and whanne- he eſ- 
pyed the Dukes Shepis he ſent 
later his bote to wete what” — 4p 
were and the Duke hym fe 


ne Wen and ſeyd be was bo 
Kyngs comaundemꝭt ſent to 


Caleys warde, &c. 


And they "ſeyd he muſt ſpeke 


with here maſt and ſoo he wi ij or 
of. his men wente forth wyth hem 
7 here bote to the Nicolas 


* come the 2 it 


n the Nicolas . Sar 
Tz 


| 1 . he, LSB moche take 
10 det! 70 to the Kynge but thet 
is not verily knowe, he hadde hes 


Conte with Mh &. 
Ad e ſey, he Was arreyned 


Du ky 


Mun, K. 
Nite he Aſked n of the 


— ang whanne he knew it he 
0 Ter that ſeid if. be 
155 


hy dauug of; the 


© 7 ee eee 
A e 208 Ve toons — 
— this ſhows that det Ships were ſent 0 


— generally bnſigved; die auen any 
|; hag vin chancs ſometimes'fulfilled.. 


— in 


"A * 
4 Py c 
gra m4 - 


on here man upon 
the . appechementes 2a fonde 
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. unto Caleys warde is knowe howe 


Kent full near Dover with his two 
Ships and a little Spinner; the 


which Spinner he ſent with certain 


Letters, by certain of his truſted 
men unto Calais ward, to know 
wh be ſhould by received ; and 
w im met a Ship called . Ni- 
cho the Tower with other 
Ships waiting on him, and by them 
that were in the Spinner, the Maſ- 
ter of the Nicholas had knowledge 
of the Duke's coming. 

When he eſpied the Duke's Skips, 
he ſent forth his. Boat. to weet what 
they were, and the Duke ' himſelf 
2 to them, and faid, he was by 

King's Commandinent ſent to 
Calais warde, &c. and they. ſaid, 
he muſt ſpeak with their Maſter; 
and fo he with two or three of his 
men went forth with them in their 
Boat to the Nicholas; and when be 
came, the Maſter bade him, Wet- 


come Traitor, as men ſay. 


And further the Maſter defired 
to wete if the Shipmen would hold 
with the Duke, and they ſent word 
they, would not in no wiſe ; and fo 
he was in the Nicholas till Satur- 
da (24 May) next followin 

me ſay he wrote much t ing to 
de delivered to the King, but that 


is not; verily known... 


le had his Confeſfor with bim. 
&c. and ſome ſay, he was arraigh- 
ed in the Ship on their manner 
upon me Impeachments and found 
guilty, '&c/ © 

Alſo be aſked' the name of 'the 
Sbip. and when he kney, jt, he re- 


, he 
ee 2 t en . an "Tow 


2 


"King 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Towr he ſhuld be ſaffe and thanne 
his herte faylyd hym for he thowght 
he was deſſeyvyd, and yn the ſyght 
of all his men he was l ought 
of the grete Shippe yn to the Bote 
and there was an Exe and a ſtoke 


od oon of the lewdeſte of the 


Shippe badde 2 lay down hys 
bedde and he ſhuld be fair ferd 
vyth and dye on a ſwerd and toke 
a ruſty ſwerd and ſmotte of his 
hedde withyn * halfe a doſeyn 
ſtrokes and toke awey his Gown 
of ruſſette and his Dobelette of 
velvet mayled, and leyde his body 
on the Sonds of Dover and ſome 
ſey his hedde was ſette oon a pole 
by ir F and hes men ſette on the 
loade be grette circ6ſt*nce and 
preye and the Shreve of Kent doth 
veche the t body and ſent his Un- 
d&' Shreve to the Juges to wete 
what to doo, and alſo to the Kenge 
whatte ſhalbe doo. 

Forther I wotte notte but this fer 
by yf the 
concell reuſe it, &c. 

Alſo for alle yo other mat"? they 
lepe and the free" alſo, &c. 8 
Thomas {| Keriel is take p'ſont and 
alle the legge harneyſe and abowte 
ij me Engliſhe men flayn. 

Matthew $ Gooth with xe fledde 
ad ſavyd hym ſelffe and hem, and 


's be erroneo? lette his 


torx 
might eſcape the danger of ine 
Tower he ſhould be ſafe, and then 
his heart failed bim, for he thought 
he was deceived, 

And in the fight of all bly men, 
he was drawn out of the great 
Ship into the Boat, and there was 
an Axe, and a Stock, and one of 
the lewdeſt I nean] of the Ship 
bade him lay down his head, and 
be ſhould be fairly ferd {dealt} 
with, and die on a Sword; 
took a ruſty Sword and ſmote off 
his head within * half a dozen 
ſtrokes, and took away his Gown of 
Ruffet, and his Doublet of velyet 
mailed, and laid his Body on the 
Sands of Dover ; and ſome ſay his 
Head was ſet on a pole by it; f and 
his men fit on the land by — 
circumſtance Iq. great num 
and pray. 

And the Sheriff of Kent doth 
watch the f body, and (hath) ſent 
his Underſheriff to the Judges 10 
weet what to do; and alſo to the 
King (10 know) what hall de 
done. 

Further | wot not, but thus far is 
it, if the proceſs be erroneous let 
his Counſel reverſe it, cæc. 

Alſo for all the other pe HU 
they ſleep and the F ryar alſo, &c, 
Sir Thomas | Keriel is taken Pri- 


15 Henry Iv. Rem one of theſe ambiguous Prophecies, believed he was to 


in Jeruſalem. . 


»A moſt cruel manver of puting k g him to death. 


May not this ſentence be 


his — Lc-ers] ſet on the land be [together avith] great ci circumſtance | 
a | 
Tages — a ken ro Dover Sands, and carried to the Collegiate Church 


it lies interred under an Altar Tomb, in the 


n with his Effigies in 2 ted, gilt, &c. carved in wood, lying on 
t It is e executed, der of Alice his wife, likewiſe, which 


ny his right — 


He was taken Priſoner at the battle of Fourmigni, fought on the 18th of 


April, 1450, where he defended himſelf with greit bravery. 
by Queen Margaret: 's order, after the ſecond battle at $t. Albas 3, in 1460. 


He was beheaded 
H 3 Peris 


— 


yo 02 
Peris Bruſy was Cheffe Capteyn 


Bj und hadde' x -m*' frenſhe men and 


1 * &. 

yo lete my are yo! 
| — "yi ©. pl theſe” tydyngis and 
God have yow all yn his kepyn. 


I prey you this bille ma re- 
IF vetnarinde me to my Maſtraſſes yo". 
Mod and Wyfe, Ke. 


James Greſham hath wretyn to 
John of Dam and recomaundith 
him, &c, 
Wretyn yn gret haſte at Lond, 
the * day. of May, c. 


dy your Wyfe, 
12 by 8 ew 8 ] 
Paper Mark. | 


Gap, and F 8 de * 
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the Sth day © 


1787. 
ſoner and all the leg harneſs, and 


about 3000 Engliſhmen flain © 
Matthew $ Gooth [q. Gough] 


with 1500 fled, and faved himſelf | 


and them. And Peris Bruſy wa 
chief Captain and had 10,000 
F on, and more, &, 
ray you let my Miſtreſs your 
Mor er know theſe tidings, and 
God have you all in his keeping, 
I pray you (that) this bill may 
"cal me to my Miſtreſs 
your Mother and wife, Kc. 
James Greſham hath written to 
John of Dam and recommendeth 
him, &c. 
Written in gre eat haſte at London 
By 70 _ 
y your Wife, 
FS. WILLIAM LOMNER. 


London, 
Tueſday, sth of May, 
1450, 26 H, VI. 


ir Query, if the brave Matthew Gough, who was afterwards his in Cade! 
_ 5 


fighting on the Citizen 8 Part, in July 2450, at the battle of the 
9185 eoncluſion of this Letter puzzled me for a long time; at firſt I thought that 


the word Wyfe might be read Neif or Servant, but the W was too much like all 
the others in the ſame Letter to warrant that reading, | 


-I think it may be thus explained. 


On looking over this Collection of Letters, I found ſome ſubſcribed WL, and 


others W Lomner in the ſame hand. 


But then this difficulty occurred, how could W L or Wil- Lomner be the 


Wife of John Pagen? 


On examining ſome of the Letters of Marga 
your Wife M P,” I found them written in the ſame 


which were ſubſcribed * Be 


ret Paſton to her hoſband, and 


| 2 as thoſe ſigned W L, and Will Lomner. 
I gueſs, therefore, that, being uſed te write ſometimes for his miſtreſs to . 
deane ohn Paſton, be now in his hurry inſtead of conlcuding “ By 2h fy 
J 


% yant 
66 W 133 
The family of Lomner had 


7 BY. property both at Mannin 
1 jo Not 3 ve te vr Town is d Wife bd cats Nei 


L,” as ſome of his Letters do, he wrote by miſtake « By 70 


and Wood Dalling 


/ 


v right <vorſbupfull CoſygneJohn 


| From the ſame Work, and on the ſame 
' Subjef wwith the preceding Letter. 


IGHT worſhupfull &. I re- 


molt goodly wyſe that y can, and 
ſorasmuche as ye deſired of me to 
ſende yow worde of dyu's matirs 
ber whiche been opened in the 
pliament openly, 1 ſende yo.] of 
theme ſuch as I can. Et] 
Firſt mooſt eſpi'all that for verray 
trowthe upon ſat'day that laſt was 
the Duke of * Suffolk was taken in 
the See, and there he was byheded 
and his body we the app*tenaunce 
| ſite at lande at Dover, and alle the 
R. BY Folks that he haad w. hym were ſette 
to lande, and had noon harme, 
Alſo the Kyng hath ſũ what graant- 
ed to have the reſũpſion agayne in 
| [ime hut nat in alle, &c. . 
el Alf yef ye purpoſe to come hy- 
the dre to put up your 1 bylles, ye may 
come now in a good tyme, ffor now 
— ey man that hath any they put 
\ theyme now inne, and ſo may ye 
if ye come, w* Godds Grace to 
your pleafur. | 


Ferthermore upon the iiij*'** day 


and 

the WH of this monthe the Erle of t De- 
ſeneſshire come hydre wi iij© men 

ind vel byſeen, cc. 8 

af And upon the morrow aft' my 

het Lord of & Warrewyke w* iii“ and 

., Ce. "x 

ſie Pod 


nF fic, of the Duke of Suffi 


Paſton of  Norwyche Squyer, — 


N comaunde me unto yow in the 


AN T3'QUIT 1.88: 203 


To my right wworſbipful Coufin, John 
Paſton, of Norwich, E/quire, ; 


4 
IGHT- worſhipful Sir, I re- 


commend me unto you in the 
moſt goodly wiſe that I can; and 


for as much as ye defired of me to 


ſend you word of divers matters 
here, which have been opened in 
the Parliament openly, I ſend you 
of them ſuch as I can. 

Firſt moſt eſpecial, that for very 
truth upon Saturday that laſt was, 
the Duke of * Suffolk was taken in 
the Sea, and there he was beheaded, 
and his body with the appurtenance 
ſet at land at Doyer ; and all. the 
Folks that he had with him were 
me to land, and had none harm, 

e. 5 

Alſo the King hath ſomewhat 
granted to have the reſumption 
again, in ſome but not in all, &c. 

Alſo if ye purpoſe to come hi- 


ther to put up your Þ bills, ye may 


come now in a good time, for now 
every man that hath any, they put 
them in, and ſo may ye if ye come, 


with God's Grace to your plea- 


m_ „ | 
Furthermore upon the 4** day of 
this Month, the Earl of f Deyon- 
ſhire came hither with zoo men 
well beſeen, &c. and upon the mor- 


row after, my Lord of & Warwick, 


with 400 and more, &c. 


* This Account exaAly agrees with that in the laſt Letter, as to the murder, 


t. Here follows ſome advice relative to ſome private Bills of J. Paſton, to be 


peſented to the Parliament. 


| I Thomas Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire, was taken at the battle of Towton, 
in 146r, and afterwards beheaded, by order of ; Edward IV. he having revolted 


| A fine body of men well arrayed an 

ys? \ Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick 

7. 17 moſt furiouſly fighting againſt Edward IV. 
; A oo þ 


, was killed in the battle of Barnet, in 


H 4 3 | Alſo 


$5 


/ 


; dvayes, &c. 
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Alſo as hyt ys noyſed here Calys 
Mal be byſeged Wynne this vij 

God ſave the Kyng and ſende us 
pees, &c. | 

Other tithyngs be ther noon here, 
but Almyghty God have yo in his 
kepyng. | : 
_ Writen at Leyceſtr the vj day of 


| Your Cofigne, 
|  * John Crane, 


May. 


11 by g $. 
Paper Mark. 
| Croſs, Ce. 


Alſo as it is noiſed here, Calais 

ſhall be beſieged within this ſeven 

days, &c. 985 | 
God ſave the King, and ſend ut 


we — od 


Some Obſervations on the Two pre- 
" ceding Letters to the worſhipful John 
Paſton, £/quire, at Norwich. 


THE Murder of William de la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, is, by our 
Hiſtorians, variouſly related; ſome 
informing us, in general terms, 
that it was committed 'by the con- 
trivance of the party then in oppo- 
fition to the Queen; others, that it 
was done by order of the Party then 
in the Duke of York's Intereſt ; and 
others, that a Captain Nicholas, of 
a Ship belonging to the Tower, or 
a Captain of a Ship called the Ni- 
cholas, met him on the Sea, and 
there took and murdered him ; but 
whether in conſequeace of being 
employed for that purpoſe, or on 
his own authority, does not ſuff- 
ciently appear. n. 
A Short Sketch of the Proceed- 
ings of the Parliament, and of the 


* The Cranes were a good family, flouriſhing at this time in the Counties 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; and the writer of this Letter belonged to the Court. | 
| The Seal on this Leiter is defaced, but it has a neat braid of twine roupd it. 


fending the Commons, they pre- 


peace, &c. . 1 
Other tidings be there none here, new 
but Almighty God have you in hu Kio 
keeping. for 
Written at Leiceſter, the 6th day WH the 
of May. an 1 
Tour Couſin, © whe 
_ * JOHN CRANE. ner! 
Leiceſter, F 
Wedneſday, 6th of May, tori 
1450, 28 H. VI = 
ſery 
. wiſh 
R duff 
Duke of Suffolk's ſituation previow Que 
to his leaving the Kingdom are dre 
neceſſary to the clearly underſtand- Mar 
ing of the following account. * 
Upon the Meeting of the Parla- nbi 
ment at Weſtminſter, in November 100 
1449. the Commons preſented to of a 
the Lords ſeveral Articles of Io- «Cl 
chment againſt the Duke of af. in 
folk. The Queen, fearing the con- Wi fe 
ſequences of theſe, perſuaded the Wl f 
King to ſend the Duke to the and 
Tower, hoping by this ſtep to fn: © 
EF the Commons. A 
fer this, by her addreſs, the i N. 
Parliament was adjourned to Lei- 15 
ceſter, to meet in April 145% 1 
where the Duke, being releaſed 
from his impriſoament, appeared, * 


with the King and Queen, as Prime 
Miniſter, 


This Proceeding extremely 


of- 


ſented a Petition to the King, pray: 


ug 


ANTIQUITIES. 


ahn ing that all who had been con- 
even WY cerned in the delivery of Nor- 
| mandy to the French, might be 
d us uni ed. = | 
The Queen's Fears were now re- 
nete, newed, and ſhe prevailed upon the 
1 be King inſtantly to baniſh the Duke 
for Fre years, which he did; and 
day WY the Duke very ſoon embarked with 
an intention of going to France, 
where his Friend the Duke of So- 
NE. nerſet was Regent. 3 
From the plain State of this hiſ- 
torical Fact, delivered down to us 
in theſe Letters, the following ob- 
ſervations are deduced, firſt pre- 
niüng that, in 1447, the Duke of 
Suffolk, in conjunction with the 
|; Queen and her Miniftry, had been 
one of the principal Agents in the 


3 Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter; 
u Event which, in all human pro- 
[1 WF fadility, was the immediate occa- 


aber den of the Duke of York's Thoughts 
| to i of afſertiog his Claim to the Crown, 
Claim, in which he could have had 
zu- {ite hopes of ſucceſs __ the 
life of a Prince, el ne | = 
'feigning King, and the Brother 
5 and Son of he two preceding So- 
(z- WJ veceigns, : 

A Prince likewiſe well beloved 
by the People, and endowed with 
abilities which would have adorned 
1 Throne. 0 

The Duke of Vork at this time 
molt certainly had a perſonal hatred 
„o the Duke of Suffolk, as by him 
le had been not long before diſ- 
niſſed from the Regency of France, 
ind was very lately ſent into Ire- 
nd, to quell a Rebellion with a 
Force inadequate to the purpoſe. 

The Duke of Suffolk's undoubt- 
ei attachment to the Houſe of Lan- 
alter, muſt be, at all times, a great 
Upediment to the taking of many 


105 
neceſſary ſteps by the York Party, 
towards carrying this meditated 
Claim into execution ; the having 
him therefore put to Death, muſt be 


a very deſirable circumſtance to the 


Duke of York and his Friends. 
The Arrival of the Earls of De- 
vonſhire and Warwick, at this cri- 
tical time at Leiceſter, with ſuch 
large Retinues of Men “ well by- 
s ſeen,” furniſhes very ſufficient rea- 
ſons for thinking that the Murder 
of the Duke of-Suffolk was a pre- 
meditated ſcheme; and that theſe 


Noblemen came, thus attended, to 


Prem any proceedingswhich might 
have been adopted by the Queen 
and her Party, on their knowledge 
of this Event being accompliſhed ; 
for theſe two Noblemen could nor 
arrive at Leiceſter in conſequence 
of the Murder, as it was impoſſible 
for them to know of it, to get their 
men' together, and to enter Lei- 
ceſter, the one on the 4th, the other 
on the 5th of May, the account of 
it not arriving in London' till the 
4th ; they therefore moſt probably 


came in conſequence of their pre- 


vious knowledge of the plan that 
was laid, to wait the event of it, 


and to act as circumſtances might 


require. 


The ſentence of Baniſhment ſeems | 


to have been almoit inſtantaneous ; 


this method therefore of taking him | 


off, muſt have been as inſtantane- 
ouſly reſolved upon, by thoſe of the 
Party then near the Court; for 
though the People in general, and 
the Commons, hated the Duke, it 
no where appears, that he was thus 
taken off by any generally concert- 
ed plan for that purpoſe, but by a 
Party; and as thete two Noblemen, 
both at that time profefſed Friends 
to the Duke of York, arrived thus 

critically 


U 


8 
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critically with ſuch numerous At- could be of no ſervice, but would 
tendanis ſo well arrayed and ac- moſt probably have haſtened hi; 
. courred, it gives the greateſt rea- fate. 5 

fon to ſuſpect that it was by their The Words God ſave the Kyng, 
Party. | 1 3 «* and ſende us pees, ſeem to in- 

What Captain of a Ship that had ſinuate a ſuſpicion of the King! 
met the Duke on the Sea, unleſs his perſonal ſafety at this time, and x 
Ship had been ſent out on purpoſe fear that the diſturbances which 
to take him, could have known what then overſpread the land, might be 
had paſſed at Leiceſter, otherwiſe productive of civil wars; for the 
than from the Duke's own people Prayer for Peace being coupled with 
in the Spinner, and from that ac- that for the King's ſafety, plainly 
count only would have dared to take refers to the diſturbances at home, 
and murder him ? | and not to thoſe in France. 
This Force too, the Nicholas, From theſe, and all other cir- 
with the other Ships waiting on cumſtances, therefore, as ſtated in 
him, was certainly much ſuperior the two preceding Letters, it may 
to. the Duke's two ye and one he juſtly concluded, that the York 
little Spinner; otherwiſe, bow can Pariy not only contrived, but per- 
we account for his own Shipmen petrated the Murder of this Noble- 
not holding with him; for however man: who thus fell a terrible Ex- 
lowly fallen in the public eſteem, a ample, that Blood requires Blood; 
Nobleman, of his conſequence and and had it been the only, inſtead of 
poſſeſſions, muſt have till had faith - the firſt blood, ſpilt by the Vorkiſt, 
ful Adherents enough to have de- happy had it been for England, who 
fended him, and to have accom- would not then have had to lament 
panied him to France, unleſs they thoſe Deluges of it, which ſoon af- 
tound that reſiſtance in their ſitua- ter flowed, in the dreadful Civil 
tion to ſuch ſuperior force (a force Conteſts between the two Houſes 
ſent out on purpoſe to take him) of York and Lancaſter. 
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The following Letter preſents to us a certain and curious Account of the 
Commons of Kent, when aſſembled at Blackheath, under Cade, in 1450, 
and was written by J. Payn *, 2who was taken by them, carried abut 

with them, and threatened to have been bebeaded, &c.— Ii truly foews 

to us the Violence and Barbarity of a Body of Men, collected chiefly from 
the meaneſt of the People, * tegetber for the pretended Purpeſe of 

Ke formation; but really for the Deſtruction of all good Order and hegal 
Government. From the ſame Work, N s np 


21 Paya had been formerly a Servant to Sir John Faſtolf, of ſome conſequiſe!, 
and was now a Petitioner for ſome relief, on account of his loſſes and mito nes, 
while a Priſoner, &c. with the Rebels, from John Paſton, one of the Exgcuto's of 
Sir John Faſtolf's Will. ; NE "2:11, 208 
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Tomy =” bonurabyll Maiſter John 
BE ate 


YGHT honurabyll and my 
tyght enterly belovyd Maiſ- 
er | recomaunde me un to yo.] w. 
il maner of due reu*ence in the 
noſte louly wyſe as me ought to 


do eutmor deſyryng to here of yo" 


vorſhipfull ftate proſp'ite and wel- 
fr the whech | beſeke God of his 
zboundant gr'ce encrece and mayn- 
ene to his inoſte pleſaunce and to 
10 hartis deſyre. 

pleaſyth it yo" gode and gracios 
miterſh 
the grete loſſes and hurts y* yo" por 
peticioner haeth and haeth jhad 
erſeth the Comons of Kent come 
to the Blakheth and yt is at xv yer 
ned wher'as my Maiſt Syr John 
Paſtolf knyght yt is youre Teſtat' 
dum andyt yo” beſecher to take a 
man and ij of the beſte orſſe y* wer 
in his ſtabyll w* hym to ryde to the 
(mens of Kent to gete the Arti- 
cles y* they come for and ſo | dyd 
ud alſo fone as I come to the 
bakheth the + Capteyn made the 
Comens to take me and for the 
nation of my Maiſt's horſe I made 
y fellowe to ryde a wey wi the ij 
wrſes and J was brought forth wi 
befor the Capteyn of Kent and the 
Lapteyn demaund* me what was 
ny eauſe of comyng thedyr and why 
} made my fellowe to ſtele a wey 
" he horſe and I ſeyd y* I come 
ltedyr to cher w* my wyves bre- 
hen and other yt wer* my alys 
ud Goſlippes 
Plent ther and yan was yr oone 
V and ſeid to the Capteyn y* I was 


me of 8. John Faſtoltès men and 


ipp tendyrly to conſedir 


of myn y* wet“ 
thither to cheer wit 
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To my right honourable Maſter, John 
3 Paſton. | 


IG HT honourable and my 
right entirely beloved Maſ- 
ter, I recommend me unto you, with 
all manner of due reverence in the 
moſt lowly wiſe as me ought to do, 
evermore deſiring to hear of your 
worſhipful ſtaie,proſperity,and wel- 
fare; the which | beſeek [beſeech] 
God, of his abundant grace, increaſe 
and maintain to his moſt pleaſance, 
and to your heart's defire. 

Pleaſeth it, your good ard gra- 
cious Maſterſhip, tenderly to con- 
ſider the great loſſes and hurts that 
your poor Petitioner bath, and hath 
had, ever ſince the Commons of 
Kent came to the Blackheath, and 
that is at 15 years paſſed ; where- 
as my Maſter Sir John “ Faſtolf, 
knight, that is, your Teſtator, com- 


manded your Beſeecher to take a 


man, and two of the beſt horſes 
that were in his ſtable, with him to 
ride to the Commons of Kent, to 
get the Articles that they come 


for; and ſo I did; and all fo ſoon 


as I came to the Blackheath, the 
+ Captain made the Commons to 
take me; and for the ſavation [a- 
ing] of my Maſter's horſes I made 


my Fellow to ride away with the 
two horſes; and I was brought 
forthwith before the Captain of 


Kent ; and the Captain demanded 
(of) me, what was my cauſe of 


coming hither, and why that 4 
made my Fellow to ſteal away with 


the horſes; and [I ſaid, that | came 
my wife's 
brethren, and others that were mine 


Allies, and Goſſips of mine, that 


1 He died on the 6th of November, St. Leonard's Day, in 1459, aged 80 years 


upwards, | 


t Jack Cade, an Iriſhman ; he called himſelf John Mortimer, of the Houſe of 
uche, he was likewiſe Ryled Captain Mend-all. 5 
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the ij horſe wer' S*, John Faſtolſes 
and then the Capteyn lete cry tre- 
ſon upon me thorought ought all 
the felde and brought me at iiij 
p'tes of the feld w* a Harra vd of 
the Duke of Exeti” before me in 
the Dukes Cote of Armes makyng 
iiij Oyes at ĩiij p'tes of the feld 
p'claymyng opynly by the ſeid Har- 
rawd y* I was ſent thedyr for to 
aſpy yeyre puſaunce and theyre 
— 2 of werr fro the gret- 
tyſt Tray't” y* was in Yngelond or 
in Fraunce as y® ſeyd Capteyn made 
p'claymacion at y* tyme fro oone 
87. John Faſtolf knyght the whech 
mynayſshyd all the Garriſons of 
- Normandy and Manns and Mayn 

the whech was the cauſe of the le- 
fyng of all the Kyng's tytyll and 
ryght of an herytnce yt he had by 
yonde ſee and morovyr he ſeid yt 
the ſeid St. John Fattolf had fur- 
nyſshed his pla ſe with the olde Saw- 
dyors of Nornundy and Abyllymets 
of werr to deſtroy the Comens of 


Kent whan yt they come to Southe- 


werk and y*for he ſeyd playnly yt I 
Mulde leſe my hede and fo turthew* 
1 was taken and led to the Cap- 
teyns Tent and j ax and j blok was 
brought forth to have ſmetyn of 
myn hede and yan my Maiſt' f. Pon- 
yngs hot brodyr w* other of my 
Freades come and lettyd y® Cap- 
teyn and ſeyd pleynly y* y* ſhulde 
dye a C or ij y* in cate be y* I dyed 
and ſo by y* meane my lyf was 


® It cannot be ſuppoſed that the Duke of Exeter, a faithful Lanegftian, 0c 
any part in this Commotion, but it is probable his Herald might be forced into i 


lervice of the Rebels. 


RN ft 405 0 £6.47 
Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter, though he married Anne, Siſter of Edward i 
always adhered to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and after the battle of Barnet, in 1471, 
took Sanctuary at Weſtminfler ; whence, be privately Eſcaped ,phrood where he 
lived in great poverty and diftreſs. It is ſaid that his dea 
1474. on the ſea ſhore, on the Coaſt of Kent. 1 
I Robert Poynyngs married Elizabeth, the Siſter of J. Paſton, .apd wag dwe 
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üpon me throughout all the field 


was in England or in France, as the 
ſaid Captain made proclamation a 


were preſent there; and then wa 
there one there, and [who] ſaid tt 
the Captain, that 1 was one of d 
John Faſtolf's men, and the 1w( 
horſes were Sir John.Faſtolf's ; and 
then the Captain, let cry Treaſa 


and brought me at four parts of thy 
field, with a Herald of the Duke o 
Exeter before me, in the Duke 
Coat of Arms, making four Oye 
at four parts of the field; proclaim 
ing openly by the ſaid Herald, tha 
J was ſeat thither for to eſpy theit 
puiſſence, and their habiliments o 
war, from the greateſt Traitor that 


that time, from one Sir John Faſ 
tolf knight, the which miniſhec 
[diminiſbed] all the Garriſons « 
Normandy, and Manns, and May: 
the which was the cauſe of the 
loſing of all the King's title and 
right of an heritance, that he ha 
beyond ſea. And moreover, he faid 
that the ſaid Sir John Faltolf had 
furniſhed his Place with the ol 
Soldiers of Normandy and habil 
ments of war, to deſtroy the Cou 
mons of Kent, when that they came 
to Southwark, and therefore he ſail 
plainly that I ſhould loſe my head 


and ſo forthwith J was taken, and We 
led to the Captain's Tent, and on - 
axe and one block was brought * 
forth to have ſmitten off mine head; m 
and then my Maſter + Poynyng! . 
| F wa 

11 

Acior 

Jurſe 

Wof 

y was found ud i 

, 

ſavy t 


Bearcr and Cui ver to Cade, 


* 


en 1 

aid id yd at y* tyme and yan I was 
of Yen 10 the Capteyn and to the 
e du eamens y* 1 ſhulde go to Southe- 


erk and aray me in the beſt wyſe 


7 | coude. and come ageyn to hem 


reaſor 


ind brought hem to my Maiſt' and 


y yan xxvij 8. 
Whereupon. I come to my 


ud counſeyled hym to put a wey 
ul bis Abyllyments of werr and the 
ade Sawdiors and ſo he dyd and 
ent hymſelf to the Tour and all 
bs meyny Wi hym but Betts and j 
Wahew Brayn and had not I ben, 
the Comens wolde have brennyd his 
aſe and all his ten'uryes wher- 
locough it coſte me of my noune 
Ar godes at yt tyme mor than vj 

u in mate and drynke and 
wight wi ſtondyng the Capteyn y* 
ine tyme lete take me atte Whyte 
lune in Suthewerk and y* co- 
undyt Lovelaſe to diſpoyle me 
te of myn aray and ſo he dyd and 

[be toke a fyn Gowne of Muſt” 
Evylirs. furryd wi fyn beu's and j 
yr of ® Bregandyrns kev*t w* blew 
Rlewet and gylt naile wt leghar- 
eye, the valle w of the gown and 
le Bregardyns viij l. 
lin the Capteyn ſent. certeyn of 
h neyny to my Chamber in yor 
ts and yr breke up my Cheſt 
nuke a wey j Obligacion of myn 
uns due unto me of xxxvj li. by 
it of Poules and j nother Obli- 

Aon of j knyght of xl and my 
le wt y ryngs of golde and xvij* 
Tol golde and ſylv* and j harneyſe 

Wplete of the touche of + Milleyn 

1 gowne of fyn perſe blewe fur · 
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to helpe-hem and fo I gote tharticles 
x coſt me mor? emongs y* Comens 


Maiſt' 
afolf and brought hym tharticles 
ud enforme? hym of all the mat” 


*A Coat of Mail, confiting of w: 
1 | Fot man 
} Milan, a City in Italy, famous for its works in iron and ſteel, &c. 
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your brother, with other of my. 
Friends came, and letted [prevent- 
ed] the Captain, and ſaid plainly, 
that there ſhould die an hundred or. 
two, that in caſe. be that I died ; 
and fo by that mean my life was 
ſaved at that time. 
And then I was ſworn to the Cap- 
tain, and to the Commons, that I 
ſhould go to Southwark, and array 
me in the beſt wiſe, that I — 
and come again to them to help 
them; and 10 I got the Articles, 
and brought them to my Maſter, 
and that coſt me more amongſt the 
Commons that day than 27“. | 
| Whereupon I came to my Maſter 
Faftolf, and brought him the Arti- 
cles, and informed him of all the 
matter, and counſelled him to put 
away all his habiliments of war, and 
the old Soldiers, and ſo he did, and 
went himſelf to the Tower, and all 
his meny | family] with him, but 
Betts and. one Matthew Brayn ; 
and had not I been, the Commons 
would have brenned {burnt] his 
Place, and all his Tenuries ; where 
though it coſt me of my own pro- 
per goods at that time more than 
fix marks [4/.] in meat and drink, 
and [yet] notwithſtanding the Caps: 
tain that ſame time, let take me at 
the White Hart in Southwark, and 
there commanded Lovelace to de- 
ſpoil me out of mine array, and ſo 
he did; and there he took a fine 
gown of Muſter” devillers furred 


with fine beavers, and one pair of 
* Brigandines covered with blue 


velvet and gilt nails, with leg- har- 
neſs; the value of the Gown and 
the Brigandines dg. 
Item, the Captain ſent certain of 
his meny to my Chamber in your 


y joĩnted and ſeale-like Plates, &c. 
| 90 
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ryd we Mart'ns and jj Gounes one 
furryd w* bogey and j noder lyned 
we ffryſe and yr wolde have ſmetyn 
of myn hede wh'n yu they had dyſ- 
poyled me atte White Harte and 
y” my Maitt” wt. te oh and my 
Frends ſavyd me and fo | was put 
up tyll at nyght yt the t bat'yle was 


at London Brygge and yan atte- 


nyght the Capteyn put me oute into 
ie batayle atte brygge and y* 1 
was won dyt and hurie nere hand 
to deth, and 57 I was vj oures in 
the barayle aud myght nevyr come 
oute y*of and ii Tymes befo' y* 


rymel wascatyed aboughi thorought 


Kent and Souſex and y* they wolde 
have ſmetyn of my hede and in- 
Kent y* as my wyfe dwellyd they 
toke awey all oure godes mevabyll 
y* we had and y* wolde have hongyd 
my wyfe and v of my chyldren and 
lette her no mor' gode but her kyr- 
ty!l and her ſinook and a none af- 
yt y* Hurlyng the Byſ:hop ꝙ Roſſe 
apechyd me to the Quene and ſo 1 
was areſtyd by the Quenes co- 
m'aundent in to the Marchalſy and 
* was in-rypt grete duraſſe and 
fer of myn lyf and was thretenyd. 
to have ben hongyd drwẽ and qu r- 
t'yd and ſo wolde have made me to 
ba ve pechyd my Maiſt' Faſtolf of 
Treſon and by cauſe y* | wolde 
not yey had me up to Weſtm' and 


yf would have ſent me to the Gole 


2 


of Henry VI. is the following Nate. 


46 Tak Cade; proditor de Kent fugit de la Blakheth xxij die Juoij An 
% 28 H. VI. —ſolij menſe decapitat fun. 
If therefore Cade fled from Blaekbeath on the 22d of June, the battle at f 


Bridge mu( have been fought then, and not in July. _ 2 10 
im to accuſe his Maſter Sir Jobe - 


John Lowe, a learned Divine. 


} 


f Why this attempt was made upon h | 
of Treaſon 1 cannot conceive, unleſs it was, becauſe Sir John left his Houſe, « 
in Soathwark, and retired 10 the Tower, inflead of reßfting and attacking 


3 


/ 


4 1 The baitle at the Bridge was fought, according to our Hiſtorians, on the | 
Sf July, 1450 ; but on a paper, amongſt this colledion of Leiters, marked wi 
the Bull's Head and Star, and on which are recorded ſeveral Events of | the reg 


rents, and there (they) broke ty 
my Cheſt, and took away one Ob. 

tion of mine that was due unt 
me of 36/, by a Prieſt of Paul 
and one other Obligation, of ons 
knight of 1ol. and my purſe with 
five Rings of gold, and x 75. 6d. of 
gold and ſilver; and one harne 
complete of the touch of + Milan 
and one Gown of fine Perſe blue 
furred with Martens; and tw 
Gowns, one furred with Bogey 


[Budge,] and one other lined vil * 
trieze ; and there would have fmt u 


ten off mine head, when that ibe 
had deſpoiled me at (the) Whin 
Hart; and there my Maſter Poyy 
yngs, and my Friends ſaved me 
and fo | was put up, till at nigb 
that the 1 Battle was at Londo 
Bridge; and then at night the Cap 
tain put me out into the battle 4 
the Bridge, and there I was wound 
ed, and hurt near hand to death 
and there I was fix hours in th 
battle, and might never come ou 
thereof; and four times before thi 
time, I was carried about through 
out Kent and Suffex, and there the 


would have ſmirten off my bead op: 
and in Kent there as [where] nl , þ 
Wite dwelled, they took away # John 
our Goods moveable that we had ON 


and th:re would have hanged n 
Wife, and five of my Children, 4 
left her no mote goods but ber Kir 


hou 
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houſe at Wyndſor but my wyves tle and her Smock; and anon after 
"ind j Coſeyn of myn noune y*- wer” that Hurling [ Cemmotion], the Bi- 
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n of ye Croune yey went to ſhop of 5 Rocheſter impeached me 


Chartyr of p'don. 
Per le v're, 
A4. Payn. 
1 4 by 16 . Fe 


Paper Mark. 
45 Ins ſurrounded with a 
mi radiated Star of 16 Points, 


de Kyng and gote graſe and j to the Queen, and ſo I was arreſted 


by the _ commandinent into 
the Marſhalſea, and there was in 


| _— great dureſs, and fear of mine 
lite, and was threatened to have 
deen hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed; and ſo (they) would have made 


me have impeached my Maſter Faſ- 
tolf of l Treafon, and becauſe that 
I would not, they had me up to 
Weſtminſter, and there would have 


| ſent me to the Gaol Houſe at Wind- 


- . for, but my Wife's, and one Cou- 
4. fin of mine own, that were Veomen 
Ws of the Crown, they went to the 
by King, and got grace and one Char- 
1 ter of Pardon. | 
. Per le votre, 

U | J. PAYN, 
le ! June and July | 
und Wes 1450, 28 H. VI. 
eath 5 but written 
a th 1465, s E. IV. 
e Ol Oi l 
th TR wx: ah e BY 
ov BR Letter, containing a moſt curious and authentic Account of the Marriage 
weg / Charles the Bold, Duke of Burguady, wwirh Margaret, Daughter of 
beat Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and Sifter of Edward IV. and of 
il TY ſubſequent Diver fions exhibited at Bruges in Honour of it, written by 


ay K John Paſton, an Eye-Witneſs, who, with his Brother Sir John Paſton, 


ed (an; Welk. 


lig eb rewend and wworchepfull 
he f or Margaret Paſton dwell 
d ws © Caſter be hs delyu'yd in ba 6 


full Modyr I recom'and me 
% you as humbylly as I can 
mk deſyryng moſt hertly to her 
ur welfare and herts eſe whyche 
My God ſend yow as haſtyly as 


it N at the makyng of thys byll 


) YTH reu'end and worchep- 


I) den can thynk Ples 2 yow to 


night, attended in the Retinue of the Princeſs. —PFrem Vol. II. of the 


To my right reverend and worſ/hipful 
Mother, Margaret Paſton, dwelling 
at Caſter, be this delivered in baſte, 


IGHT reverend and worſhip- 

ful Mother, I recommend me 

unto you as humbly as I can think, 

deſiring moſt heartily to hear of 

our welfare and heart's eaſe, which 

1 pray God ſend you as haſtily as 
any heart can think. 

Pleaſe it you to weet, that at the 
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wy; brody and I and all ou felaw- 


ep. 
God As for the gydyng her in 


thys contre it is as worchepfull as 


all the world can devyſe it and a 
ther wer neu” englyſhe men had 


ſo. good cher owt of Inglong that 
EASE... ..-. _- 

As for tydyngs her but if it be 
of the feſt I can non ſend. yow ſav- 
yog: i my Lady T Margaret was 
maryd* on Sonday laſt. paſt at a 
towne, y* is callyd the Dame iij 
myle owt of f Brugys at v of the 
clok in the mornyg and ſche was 
brows the ſame day io Bruggys to 
hyr dener and ther ſche was receyyyd 


as. worchepfully. as all. the world 


cowd- devyſe as i preſeſſion w* 
Ladys and Lordys beſt beſeyn of. 
eny pepyll that ever I ſye or herd 
of many-Pagentys wer pleyed in hyr 
wey in Bryggys to hyr. wel comyng 
the beſt y* eu” I ſye And the fame 
Sonday my Lord the | Haſtard took 
upon hym to anſwere xxiiij knyts 
and Gentylmen w* in viij dayes at 
| Joſtys of peſe and when y* they wer 
anſweryd tiiey xxiiij and hym ſelve 
ſchold torney wt othyr xxv the next 
day aftyr whyche is on monday next 
comyg and theythat have joſtyd w. 
hym into: thys day have ben as 
rychely beſeyn and hymſelve alſo 
as clothe of gold and ſylk and ſy 
vyr and goldſmyths werk myght 
mal hem for of ſyebe ger and gold 
_ perle and ſtanys they of: the 

Wkys cort neythyr Gentylmen 


nor Gentylwomen they want non 


for vt ot yt they have it hy wyihys 


1 Margret Plantagenet, Siſter of Ed ward IV. according to this Account, & 
married on Sunday the 3d of July, 1468, 8. E. IV. mY 

T. A Cuy and Port Town in Flandets. 1 
Anthony, Count de la Roche, called the Baſtard of Burgundy, was 3 1 

Son of Duke Philip the Good, by Johanna of Prulles, famous for his wit, cour 

and polite accompliſhments. He was born in 2421, and died in 104 · 
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wer in good. helle blyſſyd be 


alſo; as cloth: of Gold, and Silk 


might make them; for of ſue 


making of this bill,. my Brother, 1 
and 8 all our Fellowſhip, were A 
in good heele [Health], bleſſed be WW 4 
God. | Mt 
As for the Gufding here in this WW" 
Conntry, it is as worſhipful' as all x 
the world can deviſe, and there were (Not 
never Engliſhmen bed ſo good WiW'*" 
cheer out of England, that ever | he 
heard of: | wy 
As for Tidings here, but if fun- fi Jor 
leſs] it be of the Feaſt, I can none if 
ſend you; ſaving, that my Lady tha 
+ 7 was married on Sunday 4 
laſt paſt at a Town that is called Wſ'* 
The Dame, three miles out of le 
r Bruges, at five of the clock in the 0 
morning; and ſhe was brought the 10 
ſame day to Bruges to her dinner; il © 
and there ſhe was received as wor- 151 
ſhipfully as all the world could de- 10 
fire ; as with proceſſion with La- 
dies, and Lords, beſt beſeen of 2ny Tak 
people, that ever | ſaw or heard of, [the 
Many Pageants were played in her ! 
way in Bruges to her welcoming, mn 
the beſt that ever I faw ; and the 7 
ſame day my Lord, the I Baſtard, ** © 
took upon him to anſwer. 24 Knights 72 0 
and Gentlemen, within 8 days at folk 
Juſts of Peace; and when that the * 
were anſwered, they 24 and him - 1 ; 
ſelf ſhoulditurney-with-otber-25 ibs yo 
next day after, which: is on Mondavi car 


next coming ; and they: that have 
juſted with him into this day, have 
been as. richly beſeen, and himſei 
and: Silver, and Goldſmith's work 


Gear, and Gold, and Pearl, 2 


ondy, was 2 natu 


1 aN TI QU RTI -'. a 


175 growrhy I herd nevyr, of fo , Stones, 875 of the bb 8 Wh cows: 
10 5 daß, Fher is. , neither 5 nor G 


of thys contre 0 t leſs] that they have it by 'withes, 
he 20 altard, or, they mad, pro 1705 truth, her Neander 4e ſo 
"ny e at 40 that non of them Stcat plenty ag re is. 
oth ſhold never, dele w. othyr in © The day — rd“ Scales jyſted 
us, but the Baſt ard, was, on“ of with * Gf this country, but 
5 7 5 jb L ae ,ord. Scalys | not. vün ch een for they. made 
wks e fel 905 of mys fortune an (a) promiſe 1 London, that hone - 
A Lorg. Baltard on the of them both ſhould never deal — 
4 and ba e hurt hym, fa ore other i in arms; but-the Baſtard wa 
tha; ] can thynh be, ſhalbe of no one of the Lards, that brought the 
70% to acomplyſhe up hys armys Lord Scales into the field; and of 
ud, that is e ete for by, my , misfortune an horſe ſtruck my Lord 
koythe Li rod mad neu” a Baftard on the leg, and hz * hurt 
* wo Jo al knyt. And as for bim ſo ſore, that I can Tk he 
ys cori as of Lords Ladys ſhall be o no power to accompliſh 
2 entylwomen Knyts Sqwyers up his arms ; and that is great pity, 
Gentylmen I hert neu' of non for by my truth I trow. [think] God 
"hek.to it fave Kyng Artourys cort made never a more , worſhipful 
ud by my trowthe J have no wyt Knight. 


ys day my ord q Scaly jutyd 55 want; none; f N. af out 


dor rezuebrans to, wryte 10 1 * half And as for the Duke's Court, as _—— 


le worchep that is her but y*lakyth _ of be and Gentle women, 
in it comyth to mynd 1 in 

Jo when come home whyche I 1 5 heard never o none like to it, 
tt to God ſhal not belong to for fave King Arthur's Court. And by 
ve depart owt of Brygys homward my truth, 1 have no wit nor re- 
«On, twyſday, next comyng and all membrance to write to you, half 
\folk y* cam, w* my Lady of Bur- th worſhip that is here; but what 
dyn owt of Inglond * ſyche 1 ah; as it cometh to mind * 
v hall abyd ber ſtyll w* hyr whyche , ſhall tell you, when 1 come home, 
vot well ſhall be but fewe. We which ! cruſt to God ſhall not be 
1Cpart t e ſoner for the Dwk hathe long tofore. We depart out of 
vord, that the f frenſhe Kyng is Bruges bomeward on Tue (day, ye next 


pb ſyd 


, "a Widville, or Woodville, Lord Scales, &c. and afterwards Earl 

\ Avery,” Son of Sir Richard''Widville) by Jaq veline of Luxemmburgh; Ducheſs 

rof Bedford, ind Brother of Flizaberh, Queen of Edwird IV. was born 

out 1441, and became the moſt diftingyi ed arrior, Stateſman; and moſt 

raed Gentleman, of bis Mus [ls tlie 7, d IV: he'challenged and yan- 

"vided the Baffard of By raundy in a ran 1 ſolemn Juſt in Smithfield z at 

ch time the rom iſe Rt, in this Letter was made. This 

if Nobleman whs cheaded ha June 1433, by the commadd of 7 the Pro- 
or, Richard, "Poke of Glo ceſter. * an an 

N Da e. 717 7751. 77 was born in 1433, and was ſlain in 

n I 
10. K 17 3 e Sant d Nat 2 cautious the w of theſe 
es 


all tell ; Rights, A and. Gentlemen, 7 4 | 


% 


6 „9 


5 e mak wer upon hym 


Gentylmen. 


2 34 


all hys bands depertyd welbeſeyn 
ot of Brugys a day befor that my 
Lady the Dy ches cam thedyr and 
they ſey her that he is to Qwen 
Margaret y* was and ſhal no mor 


- the Dwk. 5 

No mor but I beſeche yow of 
your blyſſyng as lowly as I can 
_—_— whyche I beſeche yow forget not to 
= geve me eu? day onys And Modyr 
Ü beſeche yow y* ye wolbe good 


yt he go to ſcole I ſent my coſyn 
Dawbeney v* by Callys man for to 
bye for hym ſyche ger as he nedyth 
and modyr I pray yow thys byll 
may recomend me to my Suſtyrs 
bothe and to ye Maſtyr my coſyn 
Dawbeney Syr Jamys Sr John Stylle 
and to pray hym to be good Maſtyr 
to Iytyll & Jak and to lerne hym 
well and 1 pray yow y' thys byll 


times were not to give the title of King of France to the Ruler of that Kingdc 
In this place, (and I have obſerved it 

others) the word „ King“ (intending to go on with, of France, was wit 
without conſideration, and then, on obſe;ving it, immediately croſſed out, 


but to ſtile him the French King. 


% Frenſhe Kyo” put in its place. 
I Edmun 


An, 


coming, and all Folk that ca 


_ Othyr tydyngs have we non her 8 
but that the Dwke of || Som'ſer and 


come her ayen nor be holpyn by 


maſtras to my lytyll man and ro ſe 


; Beaufort, Duke of Somerſet, an Adherent to Henry VI. and 

4 Queen. Margaret, commanded at the battle of Tewkeſbury, in 1471; which be 
. ++ loſt, he fled to Sanftuary, whence he was taken and beheaded. i” 

This Little John, whoſe ſchool! Education, J. Paſton ſeems fo anxious a 

"muſt have been born before 1464, and moſt probably died under age, if he u 

- - San, as Sir William Paſton, Knight, who as ſome pedigrees ſtate was belt 

1464, ſtands in the Pedigree as heir to his Father; but I rather think chat J. 
ton had not been married at this time, and that this « lytyll man” was not 


with my lady of Burgoyn [Bur 

dy] out of England, ke * 
ſhall abide here ſtill with her, whi 
I wot [know] well ſhall be b 


few. 

We depart the ſooner, for il W 
Duke hath word that the ; Fremen 
King is purpoſed to make war up ., 

him haſtily, and that he js withi To 
four or five days journey of Bruge 
and the Duke rideth, on Tueſd 

next coming, forward to meet wit 

him; God give him good ſpee 
and all his; for by my truth the b. 
are the goodlieſt Fellowſhip HH Ica 


ever I came amongſt, and beſt c: 
behave them, and moſt like Ge 
tlemen. 

Other Tidings have we none he 
but that the Duke of || Somerſe 
and all his Bands departed wt 
beſeen out of Bruges a day befo 
that my Lady the Ducheſs ca 
thither, and they ſay here, that! 
is to Queen Margaret that u. 
and ſhall no more come here agal 
nor be holpen by the Duke. 

No more, but I beſeech you 
your — as lowly as I 
which I beſeech you forget noi 
give me every day once; at 
Mother, I beſeech you that ye » 
be good miſtreſs to my little mi 
and to fee that he go to ſchool. 


as born 
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yay recomand me to all your folkys I ſent my Couſin Dawbeney 57 
ud my well wyllers. by Calle's man, for to buy for him 
And 1 pray God ſend yow you” ſuch gear as he needeth: and, Mo- 
terts deſyr. ther, I pray you this bill may re- 
ä | commend me to my Siſters both, 
Wretyo at Bruggys the fryday and to the Maſter, my Couſin Daw- 
n aftyr Seynt “ Thom's beney, Sir James, Sir John Stylle, 
; SY and to pray him to be good Maſter 
Yo, Sone and humbyll Servnt, to little 5 Jack, and to learn him 
oY EE well ; and I pray you that mo bill 
may recommend me to all your 
J 8 Paten, „ * x and to my Well Willers; 
| and I pray God fend you your 
: heart's defire. 
Paper Mark, Written at Bruges 4he Friday 
\ Cuberine Wheel, | next after Saint “ Thomas. 
Your Son and humble Servant, 
J. PASTON, the Younger. 
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Bruges, : | 
Friday, 8th of July, 
1468, 8 E. IV. 
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ious Specimen of the Celebration trinkets, brided and bridled it fo 
if Marriages at Court in the Be- handſomely, and indeed became 
ginning of the Reign of James the herſelf ſo well, that the king ſaid, 
Firſt, extracted from a Letter from if he were unmarried he would not 
hir Dudley Carlton % Mr. Win- give her, but keep her himſelf, 
wood,— From the Gentleman'sMa-. The marriage-dinner was kept in 
gazine for February 1787. the great chamber, where the prince 
| and the duke of Holſt and the great 

London, January, 1604 lords and ladies accompanied the 

N St. John's day we had the bride. The ambaſſador of Venice 
marriage of Sir Philip Her- was the only bidden gueſt of ſtran- 

leſt and the Lady Suſan performed gers, and he had place above the 
Whitehall, with all the honour duke of Holſt, which the duke took 
aud de done a great favourite. not well. But after dinner he was 
e court was great, and for that as little pleaſed himſelf ; for, being 
ky put on the. beſt bravery, The brought into the cloſet to retire 
Face and duke of Holſt led the himſelf, he was there ſuffered to 
Ide to the church; the queen fol- walk out his ſupper unthought-of. 
ed her from thence. The King At night there was a maſk in the 
ye her, and ſhe, in her treſſes and hall, which, for conceit and faſhion, 
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This muſt mean either the 3d or 7th day of July, the one being the Tran- 
ity X. Thame the Apoſtle, the ether. of St. Thomas A Becket. I believe 
t Atter. | 
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10 f. table to the occaſion.” , The 
ES the ſhe 98 of Shop, The 
ord Filloby, Sir San we Hays, 

| Germain, Sir 855 
r Jobe Lee, Sir * ard 
rel ons. and: Sir Thomas ager. 
Ae was no ſmall los that , hight 
of chains and jewels, and many 
© eat ladies were made, ſhorter by 
e ſkirts, and were well enough 
ſerved tha they could keep cut no 
better. e.preſents of plate, and 
other things given by the noble- 
= er were yalued at 25005 3, but 
at Shed. made it a ood mar- 
riage, pee a gift of the ing's, of 
zoo! land for the bride's joynture. 
hey were lodged in the council 
Chamber, where the King, in his 
ſhirt and night- gown. gave them a 
reveille matin before they were up, 
and ſpent a good time in or upon 
the bed, chuſe which you will be- 
lieve, No ceremony was omitted 


3 


«gloves, which have been ever ſince 
_ the livery of the court ; and at night 
there Was ſewing into the ſheet 
caſting off the bride's left hoſe, wit 
many other pretty ſorceries. 
New year's day paſt without any 
" ſolemnity, and the exorbitant gifts 


| that, were wont to be uſed at that | 


time are fo far laid by, that the 
_ accuſtomed preſents of the pu rſe and 


gold Was hard to be had without 


" aſking. 


The next_day the king 5 in 


or ill 


ibe preſence, and, as goo 
5 luck ſeldom comes alone the bride- 
| E that threw for the king, 


ad the good fortune to win 100. 


which he had for his pains. 8 


* 
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Dreſs and Ornamente o be 
zent Mexicans" de Ton 


. 4 
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cloth, in which the women wrapp 


of bride cakes, points, garters, and 


made of the thread of the magu 
or mountain palm, or at belt t 
cloth of coarſe cotton; but thoſe 

better ſtation wore "the fineſt c. 
ton, embelliſhed with various « 


1787, 
' tory of Mexico, tranſlated fr 


the Italian of Saverio Claviptit 
27 Mr. Cullen. TY 


cc HE Mexicans were le 
ſingular in their dreſs th 
in = food. Their uſual bal 


was quite Ample, « conſiſting ſol K 
of ho maxtlatl and nat n 
men, and of the cueitl, and the / A 
pilli, in the women, The maxil hig 
was a large belt or girdle, the 1H E. 
ends of which hung down beſoſ *** 
and behind to cover the parts he 

ſhame. The tilmatli was a ſqu ky? 
mantle, about four feet long; 1 7 , 
two ends were tied upon the brea lead 
or upon one ſhoulder, as appears ley 
our figures. The cueitl, or Mei . 


can gown, was alſo a piece of ſqui 


themſelves from their waiſts dot 
to the middle of the leg. The h 
tilli was a little under veſt, or wal 
coat, without ſleeves. 


The dreſs of the poor people 1 


lours, and figures of animals, 
owers, or wove with feathers, 
the fine hair of the rabbit, 
adorned with various little figu 
of gold and looſe locks of cot 
hanging about the girdleor marti 
The men uſed to wear "two or il 
mantles, and the women three 
four veſts, and as many gon 
putting the longeſt undermoſt, f 
that a part of each of them ni 
be ſeen. The lords wore | in 
ter waiſtcoats of cotton, interwo 
why ſoft feathers, or the hair of 
rabbit,” Women o of ge vor, 
Fae the Rue pilli, an, vp 


nmelhing like the ſurplice or gown 
of our ecclefiaſtics, but larger and 
vith longer ſlee ves. 


of leather, or coarſe cloth of the ma- 

ei, tied with ſtrings, and only 
covered the under part of the foot. 
The kings and lords adorned the 
tings with kich ribands of gold 
wels. EU 08, X ,TAIM:; 87 51G 
All the Mexicans wore their hair 
1TH 2 | ped, 
except the vir 2 COntecrate to 
le ſeryice of the temples,” The 
yomen Wore it looſe, the men tied 
i different forms, and addrned their 
heads with fine plumes; both'when 
they nce and when't went to 
. 16. hep they w 215 


Naur IAS 


Their ſhoes were nothing but ſoles 
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Tt would be difficult to find a 
nation which accompanied ſo much 
ſimplicity of dreſs, with ſo much 
vanity and luxury in ↄtheg orna- 
ments of their pèrſbus. Beſides 
feathers and jewels, with which 
they uſed to adorn their cloaths, 
they wor . rings pendants at 
the under-lip, and many likewiſe 
at their noſes, necklaces, bracelets 
for the hands and arms, and alſo 
certain tings like collars 'abodt their 
legs: * The ear-rings and pendants 
of the poor were ſhells, pieces of 
cryſtal, amber, or ſome ſhining lit- 
tle one ; but the rich wore pearls, 
emeralds, amethyits, or other gems, 
l 


* 
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Various Particulars relative to the 
Religion of the Mexicans. From 
1. the Hiftory of Mexico, by Abbe 
D. F. S. Clavigero, tran/lated 
Fer, the Original Julian in C. 
„„ „ 


Firft, concerning their different Re- 
ligious Orders, 
„% - A MONGST the different or- 
3 ders or congregations both 
of men and women, who dedicated 
themſelves' to the worſhip of ſome 
particular gods, that of * Quetzal- 
coatl is worthy to be mentioned. 


| The life led in the colleges or mo- 


naſteries of either ſex, which were 


devoted to this imaginary god, was 


uncommonly rigid and auſtere. The 
dreſs of the order was extremely 


decent; they bathed regularly at 


midnight, and watched until about 
two hours before day, ſinging hymns 
to their god, and obſerving, many 
rules of an auſtere life. They were 
at liberty to go to the mountains 
at any hour of the day or night, 
to ſpill their blood; this was per- 
mitted them from a reſpect to the 
virtue which they were all thought 
to poſſeſs. The ſuperiors of the 
monaſteries bore alſo the name of 
Quetzalcoatl, and were perſons of 
ſuch high authority, that they viſit- 
ed none but the king when it was 
neceſſary, The members of this 
religious order were deſtined to it 
from. their infancy.- The parents of 


® NQuetzalcoatl, or Feathered Serpent, god of the air. 


the child invited the ſuperior to an 
entertainment, who uſually deputed 
one of his ſubjects. The deputy 
brought the child to him, upo 
which he took the boy in his arms, 
and offered him with a prayer 10 
Querzalcoatl, and put a collar 2. 
bout his neck, which was to be 
worn until he was ſeven ee 
When the boy completed his ſecond 
year, the ſuperior made a ſmall in 
ciſion in his breaſt, which, like th 
collar, was another mark of his 
deſtination, As ſoon as the bo) 
attained his ſeventh year, he en 
tered into the monaſtery, having 
firſt heard a long diſcourſe from hi 
parents, in which they advertiſed 
him of the vow which they had 
made to Quetzalcoatl, and exhorted 
him to fulfil it, to behave well, tc 
ſubmit himſelf to his prelate, and 
to pray to the gods for his parent: 
and the whole nation. This orde 
was called Tlamacagcajotl, and the 
members of it Tlamacazque, 
Another order, which was called 
Telpochtliztli, or the youths, on 
account of its being compoled 0 
youths and boys, was conſecrated i 
Tezcatlipoca. This was alſo a deſ 


tination from infancy, attended will 


almoſt the tame ceremonies as _ 
of Queizalcoatl ; however, they dic 


not live together in one commun 


ty, but each individual bad his ot 
home. In every diſtrict of the cit} 
they had a ſuperior, who governe- 
them, and a houſe where they a 
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bnbled at ſun-ſet to dance and ſing had already received. This is a 
je praiſes of their god. Both ſexes ſubject which we would willingly. 
tat this dance, but without com- paſs over, if the laws of hiſtory per- 
ting the ſmalleſt diſorder, owing ' mitted, to prevent the diſguſt which 
bthe vigilance of the ſuperiors, and the deſcription of ſuch abominable 
the rigour with which all miſde- acts of cruelty muſt cauſe to our 
jeagors were puniſhed, : readers; for although there has 
Among the Totonacas was an or- hardly been a nation which has not 
of monks devoted to their god · practiſed ſimilar ſacrifices, it would 
b Centeoil. They lived in great be difficult to find one which has 
wirement and auſterity, and their carried them to ſo. great an exceſs. 
kfe, excepting their ſuperſtition and as the Mexicans appear to have 
ny, was perfectly unimpeacha- done. e PER 
tle. None but men above ſixty We are ignorant what ſort of ſa- 

z of age who were widowers, crifices may have been practiſed by 
fnnged from all commerce with the ancient Toltecas, The Che- 
wen, and of virtuous life, were chemecas continued long without, 
iaitted into this monaſtery. Their uſing them, having at firſt neither 
nobers were fixed, and when any idols, temples, nor prieſts, nor of- 
we died another was received in fering any thing to their gods, the 
u ſtead. Theſe monks were ſo. Sun and Moon, but herbs, flowers, 
uch eſteemed, that they were not fruits and copal.. Thoſe nations 
nl conſulted by the common peo- never thought of ſacrificing human, 
fe but likewiſe by the firſt no- victims, until the example of the 
ly and the high-prieſt. They Mexicans baniſhed the firſt impreſ- 
llened to conſultations itting up- ſions of nature from their minds. 
utheir heels, with their eyes fixed What they report touching the ori- 
yan the ground, and their anſwers gin of ſuch barbarous ſacrifices we 
Rte received like oracles even by have already explained; namely, 
le kings of Mexico. They were that which appears in their hiſtory 
aployed in making hiſtorical paint- concerning the firſt ſacrifice of the 
ip, which they gave to the high- four Xochimilcan priſoners which 
net that he might exhibit them they made when in Colhuacan. It 
bthe people,” > is probable, that at the time When 
e the Mexicans were inſulated in the 
lake, and particularly while they 
mcerning the common Sacrifice of remained ſubject to the dominion of 

human Vifims. the Tepanecas, the facrifice of hu- 
=D „„ man victims muſt have happened 
"But the moſt important duty very ſeldom, as they neither had 
lite priefthood, and the chief cere- priſoners, nor could purchaſe ſlaves 
My of the religion of the Mexi- for ſacrifices, But when they had 
qu, conſiſled in the ſacrifices which enlarged their dominions, and mul- 
made occaſionally to obtain tiplied their victories, ſacrifices be- 
Wy favour from Heaven, or in gra- came frequent, and on ſome feſti-' 
lude for thoſe favours which they vals the victims were numerous. 
0 The goddeſs of the earth, and of corn, called likewiſe Topacajohua, i.e, - 
14 
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d this Uppet are of the te; ple, 


and after having pointed 11 10 the 
byſtandets the idol o whom the ſa · 


crifice was made, that they might 
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ecki ß by ach halt Bret” i inftf6mebt nge in form of u colt oh 
erte but 1 ere” wa oo ſerpent, which” wis pr abowt'bi / 
int aki , ofhefs died o f hunger” neck ; and on nta of thé alf «f 
ſh 1 Cay fo of the mountains, bein edä der, rhe* böcky o the vie. fog 
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1 
ets t market. Ene Zapotecas' facri- 


Her fced men to their gods, women-to 
wel e dei go dde fes, and children to ſoine 
oiled WW other diminutive defties. 
{bis This was the moſt common mode 
altar of ſacrif Ser but often attended with - 
vic. bote citcumſtances of till greater 
ar cruttty, ab we” ſhall ſee hereafter; 


ather Kinds of ſactifides which they 
vled were much leſs frequent. At 
me feRtival of Telebinan, he woman 
who re pre ſented this goddeſs. was 
bebeaded on che ſhoulders of- an- 
other” woman. At the feſtival of 
the atrival of te gods, they pur the 
nies to death by fire: At one of 
the feſtivals made in honour of Tla- 
be, they ſacrificed two children of 
bath ſeres by drowning them in a 

cettain place: of the lake. At att. 
other felfiya! of the ſame god, they 
purchaſed three little hoys of ſix or 
leven years of ape, ffiur them up 
inbumanly in à aver, and” left” 
dem to die of fear and'hunger;” - 


Concerning the GladiatirianSacrifice, | 


g The moſt celebrated” ſacrifice: 
ationg the Mexicans was that cafled 


200} by the Spaniards, with, much pro- 
thy priety the gladiatorian. This was 


2 very hondurable death, and only 


beit bravery were permitted: to die 
hy it. Near to the greater temple 
of large cities, in an open ſpace” 
of ground ſufficient to contain an 
inmenſe crowd of people, was a 
round terrace, eight feet high, up- 
0 which was placed a large round. 


' conquered. fix different com 


priſoners: whip. were renowned for 


121 


me body in | ieces, whlch'thky fold © ſtöne, refembling a mill-R6ne- in 


figure, but greatly larger, and al- 

moſt three feet hign, well poliſned 
with' figures cut upon it “. On this-: 
ſtone, which was called the Tema - 
lacatl. the priſdner was placed, arm- 
ed with a field and a ſhort ſword} 
and tied by one foot. A Mexican of- 


ficer or ſoldier; better accoutred in 


arms, mounted to combat with him. 
Evety one will be able to imagine 
the efforts made by the deſperate 


victim to defend his life, and alſo 


thoſe” of ihe Mexican to fave his. 
honour and reputation, before the 
multitude of people that aſſembled 
at ſuch a ſpectacle. If the priſoner. 
remained” vanquiſhed, immediately” 
a prieſt named Chalchiubtepebua, 
carried him dead or alive to the al- 
tar of the common ſacrifices, open- 
ed” his breaſt, and took out His 
heart; while the vickor was ap- 

plauded' by the aſſembly, and re- 

warded by, the 1 ſome mi- 
litary Bonour. Bur if the priſoner 
f u co Batams, 
who came ſucceſſively to fight with” 
tim, agreeable to the account given 

by the conqueror Cortes, he Was 
granted his life, his liberty, and all 


that had been taken from him, and 


returned. with gfory to, his native 
country. 


warm in the conteſt, that Raving 
inadyerrently removed ro a great 
diſtance from his own people he was 
made priſoner in ſpite of his bravery, 
and condud ed to Huexotzinco, Wwhele 


® Several hiſtorians ſay, that when the fin ſt combatant was overcome the priſoner 
became free; but we are rather-inclined to credit the conqueror z for it is not 
probable; that they would liberate a priſoner tor fo ſmall a riſk who might Kill 
prove defiructive to them, or that they would deprive their gods of a victim 10 
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The ſame, author, re- 
lates, that in a battle between the: - 
Cholulans and Huexotzincas, the 
prineipaÞ lord of Choluba grow fo 
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being put upon the gladiatorian 
ſtone, he conquered ſeven combat- 
ants which were oppoſed to him, and 
gained his liberty; but the Huexot- 
zincas foreſee ing, that on account of 
his ſingular coura e he would be- 
come the cauſe of many diſaſters to 
them if they granted him his liberty, 
pul- him to death contrary to uni- 
verſal cuſtom; by which act they 
rendered themielves eternally infa- 


mous among thoſe nations 


victims which were annually ſacri- 
ficed we can, afhirm nothing; the 
opinions of hiſtorians on that head 
being extremely diffetent“ . The 
number of twenty thouſand, which 
is conjectured to approach the near- 
eſt to truth, does not appear; to us 


improbable, if w 
ide victims which were ſacrificed, 
throughout the whole empire; but, 

3 * 544 *3 3 f s + *. $85 4 4.4 
if that number comprehends, as 


Firn e in it all 
were ſacrificed 


— 


ſome hiſtorians aſſert, the infants 
only, or the victims which were ſa- 
criiced on the mountain Tepeyacac, 
or in the capital, we think it al- 
together incredible. It is certain, 
that the number of ſacrifices was 


not 


limited, but always proportion- 


ed either to the number of priſoners 
which were made in war, to the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, or the nature 
of the feſtivals, as appears from the 
dedication of the greater temple of 


Mexico, on which occaſion the cru- 


elty of the Mexicans exceeded ali 
bounds of belief. It is not, how- 


ever, to be doubted, that the ſacri- 


fices. were very numerous; the con- 
queſts of the Mexicans having been 


| | ons. extremely rapid, and as their aim 
With reſpect to the number of the in 


in war was not ſo much to kill as 


to make priſoners of the enemy for 


this purpoſe. If to theſe victims 


we add the ſlaves which were pur- 


chaſed for the ſanie end, and many 
criminals who were condemned to 


expiate their crimes by the ſacri - 


tice of their lives, we ſhall find the 
number greatly exceed that com- 
puted by Las Caſas, who was 100 
anxious to exculpate the Americans 
of all the exceſſes of which they were 
accuſed by the Spaniards . The 


ſacrifices multiplied in Divine years, | 
and ſtill more in Secular years. 


The Mexicans were accuſtomed 
at their_feltivals to clothe the vic- 
tim in the ſame dreſs and badges 
in which they dreſſed that god to 


- 
F 


„ Zumarraga, the fiſt biſhop of Mexico, ſays, i a letter of the r2th of June, 


13531, addreſſed to the general chapter of his ord 


„ that in that capital alone 


twenty thouſand human victims were annually ſacrificed. Some authors, quoted 
by Gomara, affirm, that the number of the ſacrificed amounted to fifty thouſand. 
Keofta writes, that there was a certain day of the year on which five thouſand 
were ſacrificed in different. places of the empire; and another day on which they 
ſacrificed twenty thouſand, Some authors believe, that on the mountain Te 
peyacac alone, twenty thouſand were ſacrificed to the goddeſs Lonantzin. Tor- 
quemada, in quoting, though unfaithfully, the letter of Zumarraga, ſays, that 
there were twenty thouſand infants annually ſacrificed. But on the contrary, 
Las Caſas, in his refutation of the bloody book, wiote by Dr. Sepulveda, reduces 
the facrifices to ſo ſmall a number, that we are left to believe, they amounted not 


to fifty, or at moſt not to a hundred. 
authors have erred in the num 
tion ef the truth. | 


+ We cannot accoun 


aſterwards ſo openly contradiQ them reſpeRting the number of the daci ifices 


We are ftrongly of opinion, that all theſe 
ber, Las Cafas by diminution, the reſt by exagger?- 


| t why Las Caſas, | 
tenimony of Zumarraga, and other churchmen, againſt the conquerors, 


ho, in his writings: makes uſe of the 
who, in his writings. ſhould 
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whom the ſacrifice was made; thus 


habited, the victim went round the 
city demanding alms for the tem- 


le, accompanied with a guard of 


ſoldiers. If any one accidentally 
made his eſcape, the corporal of the 


guard was ſubſtituted in his ſtead as 


a puniſhment for his careleſſneſs. 
They uſed alfo to feed and fatten 
the victims, as they did ſeveral ani- 
mals for the table.  ' 
The religion of the Mexicans was 
not confined to theſe ſacrifices ; of- 
ferings were made of various kinds 
of animals. They ſacrificed 'quails 
and falcons to their god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, and hares, rabbits, deer, 
and coyotos to their god Mixcoatl. 
They daily made an offering of 
quails to the fun. Every day as 


the ſun was about to riſe, feveral 


prieſts, ſtanding on the upper area 
of the temple, with their faces to- 
wards the eaſt, each with a quail in 
his hand, ſaluted that luminary's 
appearance with mufic, and made 
an offering of the quails after cut- 


ing off their heads. This ſacrifice 
vas ſucceeded by the burning of 


incenſe, with a loud accompaniment 
of muſical inſtruments, ' 

In acknowledgment of the power 
of their gods they alſo made offer- 
ings of various kinds of plants, 
flowers, jewels, gums, and other 
nanimate ſubſtances. To their gods 
Naloc and +Coatlicue they offered 
the firſt-blown flowers ; and to Cen- 
teotl, the firſt maize of every year. 
They made oblations of bread, va- 
nous paſtes, and ready-dreſſed vic- 
als in ſuch abundance, as to be 
lufficient to ſupply all the miniſters 
0 the temple. Every morning were 
len at the foot of the altars in- 


wnerable diſhes and porringers of 


* The god of vater. 


occaſion, they tied Ie to a 


boiling food, that the ſteams ariſing 
from them might reach the noſtrils 
of the idols, and nouriſh their im- 
mortal gods. i 15 
The moſt frequent oblation, how- 
ever, was that of copal. All daily 
burned incenſe to their idols; no 
houſe was without cenſers. The 
prieſts in the temple, fathers of 
families in their houſes, and judges. 
in their tribunals, whenever they 
pronounced ſentence in an impor- 
tant cauſe, whether civil or crimi-- 
nal, offered incenſe to the four prin- 
cipal winds, But incenſe - offering 
among the Mexicans, and other na- 
tions of Anahuac, was not only an 
act of religion towards their gods, 


but alſo a piece of civil courteſy to 


lords and ambaſſadors. 

The ſuperſtition and cruelties of 
the Mexicans were imitated by all 
the nations which they conquered, 


or that were contiguous to the em- 9 
pire, without any difference, e- 


cept that the number of ſacrifices 
amongſt thoſe nations was leſs, and 


that particular circumſtances ſome- 


times attended them. The Tlaſca- 

lans, at one of their feſtivals, fixed 
a priſoner to à high crofs, and ſhot | 
arrows at him; and upon another 
low croſs, and kill 
baſtinadoo o- 


The ſacrifices celebrated every \ 


fourth year by the Quauhtitlans in 
honour of the god ot fire, were in- 
human and dreadful. A day before 
the feſtival, they planted fix very 
lofty trees in the under area of the 
teinple, ſacrificed two ſlaves, ſtrip- 
ped their ſkins off, and took out 
the bones of their thighs. - The next 
day two eminent, prieſts, clothed 
themſelves in the bloody ſkins, took 


| + Goddeſs of flowers. 
: the 
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the bones in their hands, and. de- 
ſeended with; ſolemn ſteps and diſ- 
mal howlings, down.the ſtairs of the, 
The people who were af+ 
fembleg in crowds below, called out 
in; a,loud vojce, *©* Behold. there, 
come our, gods.“ As, ſoon, as. they; 
reached.the lower atea, they began 
adancei to tha ſound of muſical in- 
ſiraments, which la ſted the greateſt 
part of the day., la the mean while, 
the, people ſacriſiced an incredit 
quantity of quails, the number, 
them; beiog. never leſs than eight 
thouſandl: When, theſe, ſacrifices 
were, over; the. ptieſts carried- fix 
priſoness; to the tops;of; the. trees, 
and after :tyang..them, there, de: 
ſcended ; but. they. had; hardly. time 
to reach the ground before the un- 
happy victims were pierced with a 
multitude; of; arrows. Ihe prieſts 
maunted again to cut down the. dead 
bodies, and let them drop from the 
height; immediately their breaſts 
were opened, and their hearts torn 
out, according to the cuſtom of thaſe 
people. The uictims as well as the 
quails were ſhared among the prieſts : 
and: nobles of that city, for the ban- 


quetswhichcrowned their barbarous 


anddatcſighle efival,”: 


N Concerning the. Aufterities and, Fat 
$49 ing of the pgcand, 


„ While they were thos. expel to 
others, it is not wonderful that they 
likewiſe praiſed inhumanity- to- 
wards themſelves. Being 8 
ed to bloody facrifices of their. 

ſoners, they alſo failed not to bo 


abundance of their own dlood, con- 


ceiving the ſtreams which flowed 
from their victims "inſufficient to 


'" '® Acxojatt is a tree of ſeveral upright ftems, with long leaves, which aut 
cxojat} is a tr prig 1 for nel and ſtill make excellent 


. Arrong and ſymmetrically, diſpoſed. 
brooms of this plant. 


quench the diabolical thirſt of their 
gods. It makes one ſhudder to read 
the aulterities which they exerciſed 
upon. themſelves, either in atone. 
ment of their. tranſgreſſions, or in 
preparation, for their feſtivals, They 


mangled their fleſh as if it had been 


inſenfible, and let, their blpod ru 
in ſuch. profuſion, that it appeared 
to be a ſuperfluous fluid of the body, 
The effuſion of mega was fte 
W and daily With ſome of the 
prieſts, to. whic hich. praics, they 5 
the. name of Tlamgcazgui, 
pierced, themſelves with the nh 5 
pines of the aloe, and bored. 
1 pa | their, bodies, partir, 
afl i ir eaſs, Ups, tongue, 
the fat. of thei, arms, and le. 
Through the. holes hi 20 
with theſe ſpines, they, igt 
pieces. of cage, the, beſt of 00 
were. {mall pieces, but exery, time 
this penitential, ſyFering. was, re: 
ted, a, thicker, piece was uſed. 


blood which flowed from 

we, carefully collected ts of 
og plant, aui 4 hey, ns 

bloody ſpines, in, little, halls o 
hay, which they expoſed. N k 
— of, the walls of t ret 
ple, to te uy the penance 
they. did for, the people, hol 
who it ſuch ſeveriti upon 


themſelves Mithin the, inclo ſure 
the greater tem 
ba themſelves, in, a that, -2% 
ormed there, which from being al, 

ways tinged; with, blopd was ca ed 
Egapan. There was a conn fore 
number, of canes to be made uſe of 
on this occaſion, which after brig 
once. uſed. were preſerved a 4 0 * 
tions of their penitence. 

thoſe and other auſtere. practices 0 


which 
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vbich we ſhall treat ſhurtly, watch - thoſe perſons he exerciſed public 
ing and fäſting was very frequent offices, after their daily duty was 
amöngſt the Mekicans. A feſtival over, retired there at evening for 


their 
read 
eiſed 


hardly octurred for which they did 


Yrepare themſelves with faſting. 


not 
for ſome days, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the proſcriptions of their ri- 


'tual. * From all that is ta be in- 


ſefred from their hiftory, their faſt- 
"ng conſiſted in abſtaining from 
fleſh and wine, and in eating but 
once a day; this ſome did at mid- 


day, others after that time, and 


ſome taſted nothing till evening, 
Faſting was generally acconipanied 


with watching and the effuſion of 


blood, and then ne per ſon was per- 
mitted to have commerce with any 


"this purpoſe. In the third month 
the Flamacazqui, or penauce-doers 
watched every night; and in the 


fourth month they were attended 
in their duty by rhe nobility. 
In Mixreca, ''whiere there were 


many monatteries, the firſt- born ſoas 
of lords, before they took poſſeſſion 
of their eſtates, were ſubjected to a 


Tigorous Penance during a whole 


year. They conducted the heir Ml 


with a numerous attendance to a 
monaſtery, where they ſtripped off 


his garments, and clothed him in 


'rags daubed over with olli, or elaſ- 


woman, not eben with his own wife. tic gum, rubbed bis face, belly, 
Some faſts were general and ob- and back, with ſtinking herbs; and 
ſerved by the whole people; name - delivered a ſmall launce of tt to 6 
ly, the faſt of five days beſore the him, that he might draw his Fa 
ea of Mixcoatt, which was ob- blood. They reſtricted him to a 
ſerved even by children; the faſt very abſtemious diet, ſubjected him 
of four days 'before the feſtival of to the hardeſt labours, and puniſh- 
'Tezcatlipoca, and alſo, as we ſuſ- ed him ſeverely for any failure'in 
pect, that which was made previous duty. At the end of the year, 'af- 
110 the feſtival of the ſun“. During ter being waſhed and cleanſed' by 
this faſt the king retired into a fout girls, with ſweet-ſcented'wa- . 
certain place of the temple, where ter, he was reconducted te his houſe 
he watched and ſhed blood, accord- with great pomp and muſic. | 

ing to the cuſtom of his nation In the principal temple of 'Teo- | 
Any other faſts bound only particu- huacan, four ' prieſts conſtantly re- 
lar individuals, ſuch as that which fided, who were famous for-the'auf- 
vas obſerved by the proprietors of terity of their lives. Their dreſs 
Vitims the day before a ſacrifice, | was the ſame with that of the com- 
The proprietors of priſoners which mon people; their diet was limited 

vere ſacrificed to the god Xipe, to a ſbaf of maize of about two 
faſted twenty days. The nobles as ounces in weight, and a cup of 
well as the king had a' houſe within ato/li, or gruel, made of the ſame 
the precincts of the temple, con- grain. Every night two of them 
Uaining numerous chambers, where kept waich, employing their time 
\\dey occaſionally retired to do pe- in ſinging hymns to their gods, ian 
nance. On one of the feſtivals, all offering incenſe, which they did na 


T de faſt which was held. in honour of the ſun was called Netonatiubzabualo, 
er Netondtiubzabualitzli. Dr. Hernandez ſays, it was beld every two hundred, 
er three hundred days. We ſuſpect that it was kept on the day I On, which 
'xwred every two hundred and fixty days. | 


four 
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four times during the ' night, and 
in ſhedding their blood upon the 
 Rones of the temple. Their faſting 
was Continual during the four years 
which they perſevered in that life, 
except upon days of feſtival, one of 
which happened every month, when 


they were at liberty to eat as much, 


as they pleaſed ; but in preparation 


for every feſtival, they practiſed the 


uſual auſtere rules, boring their ears 
with the ſpines of the aloe, and 


paſſing little pieces of cane through - 


the holes to the number of ſixty, 
all of which differed in thickneſs 
in the manner above mentioned, 
At the end of four years, other 
four prieſts were introduced to lead 
- the ſame kind of life; and if be- 


fore the completion of that term 


any one of them happened to die, 
another was ſubſtituted in his place, 
that the number might never be 
incomplete. Theſe prieſts were fo 
high in reſpect and eſteem as to be 
held in veneration even by the kings 
of Mexico: but woe unto him wbo 
violated his chaſtity ; for, if after 
a ſtrict examination the crime was 
proved, he was killed by baſtinados, 
his body was burned, and his aſhes 
, feattered to the winds. 

Upon occaſion of any public ca- 
| lamity, the Mexican high- prieſt al- 


ways obſerved a moſt extraordinary 


faſt. For this purpoſe he retired 

to a wood, where he conſtructed 
a hut for himſelf, covered with 
branches, which were always freſh 
and green; as whenever the firſt 
|. became dry, new ones were ſpread 
in their place. Shut up in this hut 

he paſſed nine or ten. months in 
conſtant prayer and frequent effu- 


ſions of blood, deprived of all com- 
- munication with men, and without 


any other food than raw maize and 
water, This faſt was not indiſpen- 
ſable, nor did all the high - prieſt: 
obferve it; nor did thoſe who at- 
tempted it ever do it more than 
once in their lives ; and certainly 
it is not probable, that thoſe who 


ſurvived ſo rigorous and long as 


abſtinence, were ever able to te- 
peat it, 2 


W 
—— 


Concerning the Rites obſerved by the 
Mexicans upon the Birth of their 
Children.—From the ſame Work, 


ws S ſoon as a child was born, 

the midwife, after cutting 
the navel- ſtring, and burying the 
ſecundine, bathed it, ſaying theſe 
words; Receive the water; far the 
geddeſs*Chalchiuhcueje is thy mether, 
May this bath cleanſe the ſpots which 
thou beareft from the womb of thy 
mother, purify thy heart, and give thee 
a good and perfect life, Then ad- 
dreſſing her prayer to that goddeſs, 
ſhe demanded in fimilar words the 
ſame favour from her; and taking 
up the water again with her right 


haud, the blew upon it, and wet 


the mouth, head, and breaſt of the 


child wich it, and after bathing the | 


whole of its body, ſhe ſaid: May 
the ,invifible God deſcend upon this 


_ quater, and cleanſe thee of every ji 
and impurity, and free thee from evil 


fortune: and then turning to the 
child, ſhe ſpoke 10 it thus: Love 
child, the godsF Ometeuctliand Ome- 
cihuail hawe created thee in the bigh- 
eft place of heaven, in order te ſend 


Goddeſs of water, and companion to Tlaloc, mentioned in page 123 ante. 


I The former was a god and the latter a goddeſs, Who they preten 


a magnificent city in heaven, abounding with delights, and there wa 


ded dwelt in 
tched over the 


world, and gave io mortals their withes ; the fiſt to men, the latter . 
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thee into the world; but know that 
the life on ##hich thou art entering is 
ſad, painful,and fall of uneafineſs and 
miſeries : nor wilt thou be able to eat 
1 bread without labour: May God 
off thee in the many adverſities 
which await thee. This ceremony 
was concluded with congratulations 


to'the parents and relations of the 


child. If it was the ſon of the king, 
or of any great lord, the chief of 
his ſubjects came to congratulate 
the father, and io wiſh the higheſt 
proſperity to the child. 

When the firſt bathing was done, 
the diviners were conſulted con- 
cerning the fortune of the child, 
for which purpoſe they were in- 
formed of the day and hour of its 
bitch. They conſidered the nature 
of the ſign of that day, and the 
ruling ſign of thar period of thirteen 
days to which it belonged, and if 
il was born at midnight, two ſigns 
concurred, that is, the ſign of the 
lay which was juſt concluding, and 


that of the day which was juſt be- 


zinning, After having made their 
obſervations, they pronounced the 
zood or bad fortune of the child, 
if it was bad, and it the fifth day 
iter its birth day, on which the 
ſecond bathing was uſually perform- 
ed, was one of the dies infauſti, the 
ceremony was poſtponed until a 
more favourable occaſion. To the 
ſecond bathing, which was a more 
ſolemn rite, all the relations and 


friends, and ſome young boys were 


invited ; and if the parents were in 
good circumſtances, they gave great 


entertainments, and made preſents 
of apparel to all the gueſts, If the 
father of the child was a military 
perſon, he prepared for this cere- 
mony a little bow, four arrows, and 
a little habit, reſembling in make 
that which the child, when grown. 
up, would wear. If he was a coun- 
tryman, or an artiſt, he prepared 
ſome inſtraments belonging to his 
art, proportioned in ſize to the in- 
fancy of the child. If the child was 
a girl, they furniſhed a little habit, 
ſuitable to her ſex, a ſmall ſpindle, ' 
and ſome other little inſtruments 
for weaving. They lighted a great 
number of torches, and the midwife 
taking up the child, carried it 
through all the yard of the houſe, 
and placed it upon a heap of the 
leaves of ſword-graſs, cloſe by a 
baſon of water, which was prepared 
in the middle of the yard, and then 
undreſſing it, ſaid:: My child, the 


gods OmeteuQli and Omecihuatl. 


lords of heaven, have ſent thee to 


this diſmal and calamitous world. 


Receive this water which is to give 
thee life. And after wetting its 
mouth, head, and breaſt, with forms 
ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt bathing, 
ſhe bathed its whole body, and rub- 
bing every one of its limbs, faid, 
Where art thou ill Fortune? In what 
limb art thou hid? Go far from this 
child. Having ſpoke this, the raiſed 
up the child to offer it to the gods, 


* In Guatemala, and other ſurrounding provinces, the births of male children 
"ere celebrated with much ſolemnity and ſuperſtition. As ſoon as the fon was 
born a turkey was ſacrificed. The bathing was performed in ſome fountain, or 
mer, where they made oblations of copal, and facrifices of parrots. The navel- 
ring was cut upon an ear of maize, and with a new knife, which was immedi- 
ately after caſt into the river. They ſowed the ſeeds of that ear, and attended 
u in growth with the utmoſt care, as if it had been a ſacred thing. What was 
Taped from this ſeed was divided into three parts, one of which was given to the 


tl the fame child 


. * 


uld be old enough to be able to ſow it, 


Winer; of another ue they made pap for the child, and the reſt was preſerved 


praying 


— 
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ſecund to the goddeſs of water, the 
third to all. the gods together, and 
the fourth to the ſun and the earth. 
uz ſun, the ſaid, father of all ubing: 
that live:upon the earth, our mother, 
receive this child, and protect him us 
Jour own. ſon ; and, fince he is horn 
for. war (if his father belanged to 
the army), may be die in it, de- 
fending. the: honour of the gods; ſo 
may ihe enjey in heaven the delights 


prayer addreſſed to the protecting 


. of the military art were buried in 
ſome fields, here, in ſuture, it was 
Amagined the boy would fight in 
battle, and the female inſtruments 
were buried in the: houſe itſelf, un- 
der ithe tone. for grinding maize. 
On this fame occaſion, if we are to 


ceremony of paſſing the boy four 
times through the fire. 
Before they put the inſtruments 
. of any art into the hands of the 
child, the, midwife. requeſted the 
young boys who had been invited, 
1g give him à name, Which was 


0 o 
8 The name which was given to 


v oye; Was generally taken from the f bathing, as they were 
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„ prayiag them · te / adort ib wilh every tiſed: among the-Mixtagay), at. J- 
virtue. , The firſt prayer was offered · hu H hit, on IV 'Flower, Macuil 
.oithe two gods before named, the cat, or V. Serpent avd Qnecall, 
„orzII Houſe. Ats other times be 


vubich· ans prepared, for all thoſe who 
ſacrifice. their lives in ſa good 4 
caſſe. She then put in his little. 
hands the inſtruments of that art 
which he was to exerciſe, with a 


god. of the ſame. The inftrumenrs 


. credit. Boturini, they obſerved the 


1 Zenerally ſuch a name as had been 
Iuggeſied to theme by the father. in drinking, was, permitted, 4 
The midwife then clothed him, and. the diſordeflineſs of drunken pet 

laid him in the cogolli, or cradle, ſons extended not beyond plita 
praying Joalticitl, the goddeſs of heuſes. The torches were keÞ 
„ eradles, to warm bim and guard. ; buxqing till they were total £98 
_ *, bim in her boſom, and. Joalteuctli, ſumed... and, particular, Care. . 

od of the night, to- make him taken, to, keep, up;uthe, fire all b 
bout days, which: intervened: be 


name was taken from circumftanca 
1 attending the birth; as fox is ſtance, 
one of- the four chiefs. Nhe govern: 
ed the tepublic of, Plaſcala, at; tbe 
„Aimeoof the arrivalsof the Spaniagds, 
received the name of Cit/alpapuce, 
ſmoking ſtar; becauſe he was bor 
at the time of, a comet's;appear- 
: ance; in the heavens. The child 
born on the day of ;the «renewal of 
the fire, had the name of, Map ill., 
if it was a male; if ar female ſhe 
was called Xiubnenetl,; alluging-in 
both names to circumſtasces, 2t- 
tending the feſtival. Men, had in 
general the names of animals; wo- 
men thoſe of flowers; in, giving 
\ which, it is probable, they paid re- 
gard both to the dream of, the pi 
rents, and the counſel of djviners 
For the moſt part they gave but 
one name to boys; afterwards it 
vas uſual for them to acquire a fur 
name from their actions, as Mon 
tezunm I. on account of his braver) 
was given the ſurnames at, IIhuac 
mina and Tlacaeli 
W hen the religious ceremony e 

bathiang, was over, an entertain 
ment was given, the quality and 
honours of which corre ſponded wil 
0 the rank o the. giver. 0 At uct 
ſeaſons of; xejojcing, a, little exce 


Tween the firſt. and ſecond Ss [ 


bega of the day on Which they that an , qunifhon'gf ſuch 2 0, 
- were born (a rule particularly prac- would ruin the fortune of . 


— 
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L Theſe rejoicings wererepeated when 
they weaned the child, which they 
commonly did at three years of 


we *.” A. * 


' Concerning their Nuptial Rites, 


„With reſpe& to the marriages 
of the Mexicans, although in them, 
u well as in all their cuſtoms, ſu- 
perſtition had a great ſhare; nothing, 
however, attended, them which was 
repugnant tv decency or honour. 
Any marriage between perſons re - 
kied in the firſt degree of conſan- 
wiaity or alliance, was ſtrictly for- 
bid, not only by the laws of Mexi- 
co, but alſo by the laws of Michua- 
an, unleſs it was between coufinst. 
The parents were the' perſons who 
ſettled all ma rriages, and none were 
ger executed without their conſent. 
When a ſon arrived 'at an age ca- 
able of bearing the charges of that 
late, which in mien were from the 
ire of twenty to twenty-two years, 
ud in women from ſixteen to eigh- 
en, a ſuitable and proper wife 
Ws fingled out for him; but be- 
fore the union was concluded on, 
de diviners were conſulted, who, 
iter having conſidered the birih- 
u of the youth, and of the young 
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girl intended for his bride, decided 
on the happineſs or unhappineſs of 
the match. If from the combina- 
tion of tigns attending their births, 
they pronounced the alliance un- 
propitious, that young maid was 
abandoned, and another ſought, If, 


on the contrary, they predicted hap- 


pineſs to the couple, the young girl 
was demanded of her parents by 
certain women amongſt them call- 
ed Cibuatlanque, or ſolicitors, who 
were the moſt elderly and reſpeQa- 
ble amongſt the kindred of the 
youth, Theſe women went the firſt 
time at midnight to the houſe of the 


damſel, carried a preſent to her pa- 


rents, and demanded her of them 
in an humble and reſpectſul ſtyle. 
The firſt demand was, according to 
the cuſtom of that nation, infalli- 
bly refuſed, however advantageous 
and eligible the marriage might 
appear to the patents, Who gave 
ſome plauſible reaſons for their re- 
fuſal. After a few days were paſt, 
thoſe women returned to repeat 
their demand, uſing prayers and 
arguments alſo, in order to obtain 


their requeſt; giving an account of 


the rank and fortune of the youth, 


and of what he would make the 
dowry of his wife, ad alſo gaining 


In Guatemala it was uſual to make rejoicings as ſoon as the child began to walk, 
for ſeven years they continued to celebrate the anniverſary of its birth. | 

f la the ivth book, tit. 2. of the third provincial council of Mexico, it is ſup- 

led that the Gentiles of that new world married with their ſiſters; but it ought 

de underſtood, that the zeal of thoſe fathers was not confined in its exertions 

| the nations of the Mexican empire, among whom ſuch marriages were not 


cred, but extended to the barbarous Chechemecas, the Panucheſe, and to 


nxions, which were extremely uncivilized in their cuſtoms, There is not 
doubt, that the council alluded to thoſe barbarians, who were then (in 1585), 
the progreſs of their converſion to Chriſtianity, and not to the Mexicans and 
nations under ſubjection to them, who many years before the council were 
lady converted. Beſides, in the interval of four years, between the conqueſt 
# the Spaniards and the promulgation of the golpel, many abuſive practices had 


Introduced among thuſe nations never be 


ore tolerated under their kings, as. 


religious miſſionaries employed ia their converſion atteſt. 
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information of that which ſhe could 
bring o the match on her part. 
The parents replied to this ſecond 
requeſt, that it was neceſſary to 
conſult their relations and connec- 
tions, and to find out the inclina- 
tions of their daughter, before the 
could come io any reſolution. Theſe 
female ſolicitors, returned no more ; 
as the parents themſelves conveyed, 
means of other women of their 
kindred, a deciſive anſwer to the 


Party. r N * 224 * 
favourable anſwer being at laſt 
obtained, and a day appointed for 
tlie nuptials, rhe poteats, after ex- 


horting their daughter to fidelity 


and obedience to her huſband, and 
0 ſuchꝭ a conduct in life as would 
do honour to her family, conducted 
her with a numerous company and 
muſic, to the houſe of her father- 
in-law ; if noble, ſhe was carried 
in u litter. The bridegroom, and 
the father and mother-in-law, re- 
ceived-her at the gate of the houſe, 
with four torches borne by four wo- 
men. At meeting, the, bride and 
bridegroom reciprocally offered in- 
venſe to each other; then the bride- 
groom taking the bride by the hand, 
led her into the hall, or. chamber 
which was prepared. for the nup- 
tials, They both fate down upon 
a new and Curiouſly wrought mat, 
which was fpread in the middle of 
the chamber, and cloſe to the fire 
Which was kept lighted. Then a 
prieſt tied a point of the Buepilli, or 
gown of the bride, wich the ti/matli, 
or. mantle of the bridegroom, and 
in this ceremony the matrimonial 
Contract chiefly conſiſted. The wife 
now: ade ſome turns round the 
Fire; and then returning to her mat, 
| the, along 
changed preſents with each other. 


ww 
LY 
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K with her huſpand, offer. 
dead copal to their gods, and ex- 
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The repaſt followed next. The 
married pair eat upon the mat, 
giving mouthfuls to each other il. 
ternately and to the gueſts in their 
places, When thoſe who had been 
invited were become exhilarated 
with wine, which was freely drank 
on ſuch occaſions, they went out to 
dance in the yard of the houſe, 
while the married pair remained in 
the chamber, from which, during 
four days, they never ftirred, er- 
cept to obey the calls of nature, or 
to go to the oratoty at midnight tc 
burn incenſe to the idols, and 10 
make oblations of eatables. The) 
paſſed theſe four days in prayer and 
faſting, dreſſed in new babits, and 
adorned with certain enſigns of the 
gods of their deyotion, without pro 
ceeding to any act of leſs decency 
fearing that otherwiſe. the puniſſ 
ment of Heaven would fall upo 
them. Their beds on theſe night 
were two mats of ruſhes, covered 
with ſmall ſheets, with certain fea 
thers, and a gem of Chalebibuiti iq 
the middle of them. At the fou 
corners of the bed green canes and 
ſpines of the aloe were laid, wil 
which they were to draw blood fron 
their tongues and their ears in ho 
nour of their gods. The prieft 
were the perſons who adjuſted ib 
bed 10 ſanctify the marriage; bu 


we know nothing of the myſter) 0 


the canes; the feathers, and th 
gem. Until the fourth night 18 
marriage was not confunimated 


they believed it would tuye prove 


unlucky, if they had anticipated 
the period of conſummation, II 


morning after they bathed. the! 


ſelves and put on new: dreſſes, 2 
thoſe Who. had been Invited, ados 
their heads with white, and the 


Hands and feet with red feathe! 


The ceremony Was 'Epnichded 


/ 
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/ 
The BMW makiog preſents of dreſſes to the 
mat, WF eveſts, which were proportioned to 
r al- te circumſtances of the married 
their pair; and on that ſame day they 
been Wl carried to the temple the mats, 
rated WF ſheets, canes, and the eatables which 


had been preſented to the idols, 
The forms which we have de- 


Mexicans, were not fo univerſal 
through the empire, but that. ſome 
provinces obſerved other peculiari- 


defrous of marrying preſented him- 
ſelf to the prieſts, by whom he was 
conducted to the temple, where they 
cut off a part of his hair before the 
dol which was worthipped there, 
and then pointing him out to the 
people, they began to exclaim, ſay- 
ity, this man wiſhes to take a wife. 
Then they made him deſcend, and 


be one whom Heaven defined to 
lim. Any woman who did not like 
% have him for a huſband, avoided 


klf io the negeflity of marrying 
tin: this marriage was only ſingu- 
kr therefore in the mode of ſeeking 
or a wifſſ. | 

Among the Otomies, it was law- 
ſul to uſe any free woman before 
bey married her. When any per- 
on was about to take a wife, if on 
te firſt night he found any thing 
Wout his wife which was diſagree- 


Hotee her the next day; but if he 
heved himſelf all that day content 
Wi having her, he could not after- 
Wards abandon; her. The contract 
Ning thus ratified, the pair retired 
odo penance for paſt offences twen- 
J or thirty days, durivg which pe- 
Ms they abſtained from moſt of the 
Ferſures' of the ſenſes, drew blood 


ſcribed, in the marriages of the 


ties. Ig Ichcatlan, whoever was. 


uke the firſt free woman he met, as 


coming near to the temple at that 
me, that ſhe might not ſubject her- 


mie 19 him, he was permitted to 


pieces of pape 


SZ! 


from themſelves, and frequently 
bathed. | | 
Among the Miztecas, beſides the 
ceremony of tying the married pair 
together by the end of their gar- 
ments, they cut off a part of their 
hair, and the huſband carried his 
wife for a little time upon his back. 
They permitted polygamy in the 
Mexican. empire. The kings and 
lords had numerous wives; but it is 
probable, that they obſerved all the 
ceremonies with their principal 
wives only, and that with the reſt 
the eſſential rite of tying their gar- 
ments together was ſufficient. 
The Spaniſh theologiſts and ca- 
nonifts, who went to Mexico imme- 
diately after the conqueſt, beiog un- 
acquainted with the cuſtomsof thoſe 
people, raiſed doubts about their 
marriages; but when they had 
learnt the Janguage, and properly 
examined that and other points of 
importance, they acknowledged ſuch 
marriages to be juſt and lawful. 
Pope Paul III. and the provincial 
council of Mexico, ordered, in con- 
formity to the ſacred canons, and 
the uſage of the church, tbat all 


' thoſe who were willing to embrace 


Chriſtianity, ſhould: keep no other 
wife but the one whom they had firſt 
married,” | 1 


Concerning their Funeral Rites and 8 
- Sepulchres. ' Be 


However ſuperſtitious the Mexi- 
cans were in other matters, in the 
rites which they obſerved at funerals 
they exceeded themſelves. As ſoon 


as any perſon died, certain maſters _ | 


of funeral ceremonies were called, 
who were — men adranced 
in years. They cut a number of 
r, with which they 
drefled the dead body, and togk a 
K 2 glaſs 


* 


— 


.glaſs of water with which they 
prinkled the head, ſaying, that that 
Was the water uſed in the time of 
their life. They then dreſſed it in 
a habit ſuitable to the rank, the 
Wealth, and the circumſtances at- 
tending the death of the party. If 
the' deceaſed had been a warrior, 
they clothed bim in the habit of 
Huitzilopochtli; if a merchant, in 
that of Jacatuetli; if an artiſt, in 
that of the protecting god of his art 


or trade: one who had been drown- 


ed was preſſed in the habit of Tla- 
Joc ; one who had been executed for 
adultery, in that of Tlazolteotl; 
and a drunkard in the habit of Tez- 
- eatzoneatl, god of wine, In ſhort, 


as Gomara has well obſerved, they 


' wore more garments after they were 
dead than while they were living. 
| With the habit' they gave the 
- dead a jug of water, which was to 
ſerve on the journey to the other 
- world, and alſo at ſucceſſive diffe- 
rent times, different pieces of paper, 
- mentioning: the uſe of each. On 
conſigning the firſt piece to the 
dead, they ſaid : By means of this you 
will paſs without danger between the 
tuo mountains which fight againſt 
each other. With the — they 
ſaid: By means of this you will walk 
*evithout obſtruction along the road 
 evhich is defended by the great ſerpent. 
+ With the third: By this you will go 
ſecurely through the place where there 
is the crocedile Xochitonal, The 
fourth was a ſafe paſſport through 


3 "the eight deſerts; the fifth through 


the eight a hills z and the fixth was 
given in order to pafs without hurt 


through the ſharp wind; for they 
alſo one on the idol of Tezcatlipoc 
which they never took off until tl 


_ +iprorended that it was neceſſary to 
puſt a place called Itgebecaj an, where 
% wind blew ſo violemly as to tear 
* and ſo ſharp that it cut 
lea knife ; on which account they 
11813 8 


— 
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burned all the habits which the de- 
ceaſed had worn during life, their 
arms, and ſome houſehold goods, in 


order that the heat of this fire might 


defend them from the cold of that 
terrible-wind. 

One of the chief and moſt ridicy- 
lous ceremonies at funerals was the 
killing a zechichi, a domeſtic qua- 
druped, which we have already men- 
tioned, reſembling a little dog, to 
accompany the deceaſed. in their 
journey to the other world, They 
fixed a ſtring about his neck, be- 
lieving that neceſſary to enable it to 
paſs the deep river of Chiuhnobus- 
pan, or New Waters, They buried 
the techichi, or burned it along with 
the body of its maſter, according tc 
the kind of death of which he died, 
W hile the maſters of the ceremonies 
were lighting up the fire in which 
the body was to be burned, the othe 
prieſts kept ſinging in a-melancho|) 
ſtrain. After burning the body, 
they gathered the aſhes in an earther 
pot, amongſt which, according tc 
the circumſtances of the deceaſed 
they put a gem of more or leſs value 
which they ſaid would ſerve him i 


place of a heart in the other world 


They buried this earthen pot in 
deepditch, and fourſcore days afte 
made oblations of bread and wind 
rr... 23977% 
Such were the funeral rites of thi 
common people; but at the deati 


of kings, and that of lords, or pet 
ſons of high rank, ſome peculia 
forms were obſerved that are wor! 


to be mentioned, When the king fel 


ſick, ſays Gomara, they put 8 mal 


on the idol of Huitzilopochtli, ant 


king was either dead'or recovered 
but it is certain that the idol e 
Huitzilopochtli had * yo 


maſks; not one. As ſoon as a king 
of Mexico happened to die, his 
death was publiſhed in great form, 
and all the lords who reſided at 
court, and alſo thoſe who were but a 
little diſtance from it were informed 
of the event, in order that they 
night be preſent at the funeral. In 
the mean time they laid the royal 
corpſe upon beautiful curiouſly 
yrought mats, which was attended 
ud watched by his domeſtics, Up- 
on the fourth or fifth day after, 
when the lords were arrived, who 
brought with them rich dreſſes, 
teautiful feathers, and ſla ves to be 
neſented, to add to the pomp of the 
funeral, they clothed the corpſe in 
fifteen, or more, very fine habits of 
cotton of various colours, orna- 
nented it with gold, filver, and 
rems, hung an emerald at the un- 
&r lip, which was to ſerve in place 
ox heart, covered the face with a 
mſk, and over the habits were 
faced the enſigns of that god, in 
whoſe temple or area the aſhes were 
obe buried. They cut off ſome of 
the hair, which, together with ſome 
nore which had been cut off in the 
ufancy of the king, they preſerved 
na little box, in order to perpe- 
ate, as they ſaid, the memory of 


id an image of the deceaſed, made 
> wood, or of ſtone. 
tiled the ſlave who was his chap- 
in, who had had the care of his 
Mtory, and all that belonged to 
be private worſhip of his gods, in 


ul this been the caſe, the nobles of 


Wong the brothers of the deceaſed 7 
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de deceaſed. Upon the box they 
Then they 


order that he might ſerve him in the 
ſame office in the other world, 
The funeral proceſſion came next, 
accompanied by all the relations of 
the deceaſed, the whole of the nobi- 
lity, and the wives of the late king, 
who teſtified their ſorrow by tears 


and other demonſtrations of grief. - 


The nobles carried a great ſtandard 


of paper, and the royal arms and 


enſigns. The prieſts continued 
ſinging, but without any muſical 
inſtrument. Upon their arrival at 
.ahe lower area of the temple, the 
high-prieſts, together with their ſer- 
vants, came out to meet the royal 
corpſe, which, without delay, they 
placed upon the funeral pile, which 
was prepared there for that purpoſe 
of odoriferous reſinous woods, toge 
ther with a large quantity of copal, 
and other aromatic ſubſtances. 
While the royal corpſe, and all its 
habjts, the arms and enſigns were 
burning, they ſacrificed at the bot- 
tom of the ſtairs of the temple a 
great number of ſlaves of thoſe 
which belonged to the deceaſed, 
and alſo of thoſe which had been 
preſented by the lords. Along with 
the ſlaves, they likewiſe ſacrificed 
ſome of the irregularly formed men, 
whom the king had collected in his 


palaces for his entertainment, in or- 


der that they might give him the 
ſame pleaſure in the other world ; 
and for the ſame reaſon they uſed 
alſo to ſacrifice ſome of his wives “. 
The number of the victims was pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the 


* Acoſta ſays (lib: v. cap. 8.) that at the funerals of lords, all the members of 
family. were ſacrificed. But this is greſsly falſe, and in itſelf incredible; for 
exico would have ſoon been exterminated. 

is no record in the Hiſtory of Mexico, that at the death of the king of Mexico, 
uy of his brothers were ſacrificed, as this author would intimate. How is it ꝓoſ- 
they could praQiſe ſuch cruelty when the new king was uſually elected from 


K 3 funeral, 


— 


tas 1 


8 B 1 : 
funeral, and amounted ſometimes, as 


ſeveral hiſtorians affirm, to two hun- 
dred. Among the other facrifices 
| the techichi was. not omitted; they 
were firmly perſuaded, that without 
ſuch a guide it would be impoſſible 
to get through ſome dangerous ways 
which led to the other world. 

The day following the aſhes were 
gathered, and the teeth which re- 
wained entire; they ſought care- 
fully for the emerald which had 


been hung to the under lip, and the, 


whole were put into the box with the 
hair, and they depoſited the bax in 
the place deftined for his ſepulchre. 
The four following days they made 
oblations of eatables over the ſepul- 
chre ; on the fifth, they ſacrificed 
ſome flaves, and alſo ſome others on 
the twentieth, fortierh, ſixtieth, and 
eightieth day after. From that time 
forward, they ſacrificed no more hu- 
man victims; but every year they 
celebrated the day of the funeral 
with ſacrifices of rabbits, butter- 
flies, quails, and other birds, and 
with oblations of bread, wine, copal 
flowers, and certain little reeds filled 
witharomaticſubſtances, which tkey 
called acajetl. This anniverfary was 
held for four years. | 

The bodies of the dead were in 
general burned ; they buried the 
bodies entire of thoſe-only who had 


been drowned, or had died of dropſy, 


and ſome other diſeaſes ; but what 
was the reaſon of theſe exceptions 
we know not, | 

There was no fixed place for bu- 
rials. Many ordered their aſhes to 
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be buried near to ſome temple or 
altar, ſome in the fields, and other 
in thoſe ſacred places of the moun- 
tains where ſacrifices uſed to be 
made. The aſhes of the kings and 
lords, were, for the moſt part, depo- 
fited in the towers of the temple *, 
eſpecially in thoſe of the greater 
temple. Cloſe to Teotihuacan, 
where there were many temples, 
there were alſo innumerable {e- 
ponies The tombs of thoſe whoſe 

odies had been buried entire, 
agreeable to the teſtimony of the 
anonymous conqueror who ſawthem, 
were deep ditches, formed with 
ſtone and lime, within which they 
placed the bodies in a ſitting poſture 
upon icpalli, or low ſeats, together 
with the inſtruments of their art or 
profeſſion, If it was the ſepulchre 
of any military perſon, they laid a 
ſhield and (EG by him; if of : 
woman, a ſpindle, a weaver's ſhut- 
tle, and a xicalli, which was a cer- 
tain naturally formed veſſel, of 
which we ſhall ſay more hereafter, 
In the tombs of the rich they put 
gold and jewels, but all were pro- 
vided with eatables for the long 
journey which they had to make. 
The Spaniſh conquerors, knowing 
of the gold which was buried with 
the Mexican lords in their tombs, 
dug up ſeveral, and found conſider- 
able quanrities of that precious me- 
tal, Cortes ſays in his letters, that 
at one entry which he made into the 
capital, when it was beſieged by his 
army, his ſoldiers found fifteen hun- 
dred Caſtellanos , that is, two hun- 


s Solis, in his Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico; affirms, that the zſhes of the 
kings were depoſited in Chapoltepec; but this is falſe, and contradicts the report of 
the conqueror Cortes, whoſe panegyric he wrote, of Betrial Dias, and other eye- 
witneſſes of the contrary, 43 4 Wy CONTI 

" + The Spaniſh goldſmiths divide the pound weight of gold into two Marchi, S 
into fixteen ounces, or a hundred Cafellanos; cbuſequentiy, an vunce contains 6 


dred 


Caftellands. 


ired and forty ounces of gold, in 
one ſepulchre, which was in the 
tower of a temple. The anony- 
mous conqueror ſays alſo, that he 
was preſent at the digging up of 
mother ſepulchte, from which they 
wok about three thouſand Caftel- 
unos. ; 5 | 
The caves of the mountains were 
the ſepulchtes of the ancient Che- 
chemecas ; but, as they grew more 
dvilized, they adopted in this and 


other rites, the cuſtoms of the Acol- 


huan nation, which were nearly 
the fame with thoſe of the Mexi- 
ns, 
the ancient uſage of the Checheme- 
as, but in ſame things they were 
lagular in their cuſtoms, When 
n of their lords fell fick, they 
offered prayers, yows, and ſacrifices 
for the recovery of his health, If 
It was reſtored, they made great 
rjoicings. If he died, they conti- 
med to ſpeak of him as if he was 
fill alive, and conducted one of his 
laves to the corpſe, dreſſed him in 
the habits of his maſter, put a maſk 
won his face, and for one whole 
ay, paid him all the honours which 
they had uſed to render to the 
teaſed, At midnight, four prie 
arried the corpſe to be buried in a 
wood, or in ſome cavern, particular - 
h in that one where they believed 
the gate of paradiſe was, and at 
their return they ſacrificed the ſlave, 
and laid him, with all the orna- 
nents of his tranſitory dignity, in a 
Utch ; but without covering him 
vith earth, 


Every year they held a feſtival 


dbonqurof their laſt lord, on which 

they celebrated his birth, not his 

death, for of it they never ſpoke. 
The Zapotecas, their neighbours, 


As the preſent Government of Egypt 


The Miztecas retained in part 


cipal lord of their nation, Even. 
from the time of the firft Cheche- 
mecan nun aromatic preparations 
were in uſe among thoſe nations to 


preſerve dead bodies from ſpeedy 
corruption; but we do not know 
that theſe were very frequent 


. 
4. da 
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is chiefly in the hands of the Mam- 
louks, we have extracted the 
| following particular account of 
that body, from Monſ. Volney's 
Travels in Egypt and Syria. 
Military Conſtitution of the Man- 
. louks. EK 
HE Mamlouks, on obtaining 
the government of Egypt, 


adopted meaſures which ſeem 10 
ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of the 


country, The moſt efficacious is the 


precaution they have taken to de- 
grade the military corps of the Azabs 
and Janiſfaries : theſe two bodies, 
which were formerly the terror of 
the Pacha, are now as inſignificant 
as himſelf, Of this the corrupt and 
wretched government of the Turks 
has alone been the cauſe ; for, pre- 
vious to the inſurrection of Ibrahim 


Kia ya, the number of Turkiſſ troops. 
— 


whichſhouldconſiſt of fortythouſand 
men, infantry and cavalry, had been 
reduced to lefs than half that num- 
ber, by the avarice of their officers, 
who diverted the pay to their own 
uſe, After Ibrahim, Ali Bey com- 

letely deſtroyed their conſequence. 
He firſt diſplacedall the officers who 
gave him umbrage; left unfilled the 
places that became vacant ; de- 
prived the commanders of all jn- 


- fluence: and fo degraded all the 
Turkiſh troops, that at this day the 


balned the body of the prin- Janiſfaries, the Azabs, and the five 


K 4 ; | other 
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other corps, are only a rabble of ar 
tizans and vagabonds, who guard 

the gates of thoſe who pay them, 
and tremble in the preſence of the 

Mamlouks, as much as the populace 
of Cairo. The whole military force 
of Egypt really confiſts in the Mam- 
louks. Some hundreds of theſe are 
diſperſed-throughout the country, 


and in the villages, to maintain the 


authority of their. corps, collect the 
- tributes, and improve every oppor- 
tunity of extortion ; but the main 
body continually remains ar Cairo. 
From the computation of well-in- 
formed perſons, it appears, their 
number cannot exceed eight thou- 
ſand five hundred men, reckoning 
Beys and Cachefs, common freed- 
men, and Mamlou ks, who are till 
ſlaves. In this number there are a 
multitude of youth under twenty 
and twenty-two years of age. | 
The moſt powerful houſe is that 
of Ibrahim Bey, who has about fix 
hundred Mamlouks. Next to him 
is Mourad, who has not above four 
bundred, but who, by his audacity 
ond, prodigetity, forms a counter- 
poiſe ro the inſatiable avarice of his 
rival: the reft of the Beys, to the 
> number of eighteen or twenty, have 
each of them from fifty to two 
hundred. Beſides theſe, there is a 
great number of Mamlouks who 
inay be called individual, who being 
ſprung from houſes which are ex- 
tinct, attach themſelves ſometimes 
to one, and ſometimes to another, 
as they find it their intereſt, and are 
always ready to enter into the ſervice 
of the beſt bidder. We mutt reckon 


„The Franks of all nations are ſubjected to the ſame humiliating reſtriftions, 
but, by proper management, and liberal preſents, this may be got over by ſtrangen 
of conſequence, who come only to viſit the country. Lord Algernon Perg, not 
Lord Lowvaine, and the Earl of Charlemont, obtained permiſſion to ride on horlebac 

in 1776.— See Colonel Capper*s excellent little work, p. 31. T. | 


for whether they are in town or the 


of Indian linen, or the light ſtuff 
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likewiſe ſome Serradjes, a ſort of ll cf 


domeſtics on horſeback, who carry Bi rot 
the orders of the Beys ; but the WM th: 
whole together does not exceed ten ove 
thouſand horſe. No mention is here WM tov 


made of infantry, which is neither ed 


known nor eſteemed in Turkey, fr 
eſpecially in the Afiatic provinces, Ml tun 
The prejudices of the ancient Per- ſee 
ſians, and of the Tartars, ſtill pre- the 
vail in thoſe countries, where war, Wil of! 
conſiſting only in flight and purſuit, Wl ful 
the horſeman, who is beſt qualified WI ihe 
for both theſe, is reputed the only Bl a1o 
ſoldier ; and as, among barbarians, Wl dre 
the warrior is alone the man of Wl the: 
diſtinction; to walk on foot is held In 


to be degrading, and is, for that 
reaſon, reſerved for the common 
people. The Mamlouks, therefore, 
permit the inhabitants of Egypt to 
be carried only by mules or aſſes *, 
reſerving to themſelves the excluſive 
privilege of riding on horſeback; 
and of this they make ſufficient ule; 


country, or if they only make a vilit 
to the next door, they are never ſeen 
but on horſeback. Their dreſs, a 
well as the ſupport of their dignity, 
obliges them to this. This drels, 
which does not differ from that ot 
every other perſon in eaſy circum- 
ſtances in Turkey, deſerves to be 

deſcribed. | | 


g Dreſs of the Mambouks. 
Firſt, they have a wide ſhirt of 


thin cotton, of a yellowiſh colour, 
over which they wear a ſort of gown 


of 
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of Dawaſcus and Aleppo. This 


robe, called antari, deſcends from 


the neck to the ankles, and folds 
over the fore-part of the body, 
towards the hips, where it is faſten- 
ed by two ſtrings. Over this 
firſt covering is a ſecond, of the 
ame form and width, the ample 
leeves of which deſcend likewiſe to 
the finger ends, This is called a 
wſtan, and is uſually made of filk 
tuff, richer than the former. Both 
theſe are faſtened at the waiſt by 
along belt, which divides the whole 
dreſs into two bundles. 
them is a third, which is called 
ſuba, which is of cloth without 
lining, and is made nearly in the 
ſame manner, only the ſleeves are 
cut at the elbow. In winter, nay 
frequently even in ſummer, this 
djouba is lined with fur, and is 
converted into a pelifſe. Laſtly, 
ger theſe three wrappers, they put 
on an outer garment, called the 
leniche. This is the cloak or robe 
of ceremony, and completely covers 
the whole body, even the ends of 
the fingers, which it would be deem- 
ed highly indecent to ſuffer to ap- 
pear before the great. The whole 
habit, when the beniche is on, has 
the appearance of a long ſack, from 
out of which is thruſt a bare neck, 
and a bald head, covered with a 
urban, The turban of the Mam- 
louks, called a Kaouk, is of a cylin- 
ical ſhape, yellow, and turned u 
® the outſide with a roll of muſlin 
atificially folded. On their feet, 
they wear a ſock of yellow leather, 
which reaches up to the heels, and 
lippers without quarters, always 
lable to be left on the road. But 
the moſt ſingular part of this dreſs 
a fort of pantaloon, or trowſers, 
0 long as 10 reach up to the chin, 


Above 


and ſo wide, that each of the legs is 
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large enough to contain the whole 
body, and made of that kind of 
Venerian -cloth which the French 
call /aille, which, although as pliant 
as the dElbeuf cloth, is thicker 
than the &urre of Rouen; and that 
they may walk more at their eaſe, 
they faſten, with a running ſaſh, all 
the looſe parts of the dreſs I have 


been deſcribing. Thus ſwaddled, 


we may imagine the Mamlouks 
are not very active walkers; and 
thoſe who are not acquainted by 
experience with the prejudices of 
different countries, will find it 
ſcarcely poſſible to believe, what 
however is the fact, that they look 
on this dreſs as exceedingly com- 
mod ious. In vain may we object 
that it hinders them from walking, 
and encumbers them, unneceſſarily, 
on horſeback, and that in battle a 
horſeman, once diſmounted, is a loſt 
man. 'They'reply, It is the cuſtom, 
and every obieQion is anſwered, 


Horſe accoutrements of the Mamlauks, 


Let us now examine, whether 


their horſe accoutrements are more 
the Europeans 


rational. Since 
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have had the good ſenſe to ex 


amine the principles of every art, 


they have found that the horſe, in 
order to move freely under his 
rider, ſhould be as little harneſſed 
as the ſolidity neceſſary would per- 
mit. This improvement, which 
has taken place among us in the 
eighteenth century, 1s ſtill very far 
from being adopted by the Mam- 


louks, who have ſcarely arrived at 


the knowledge of the ninth. Con- 
tinually the ſlaves of cuſtom, the 
horſe's ſaddle among them is a 
clumſy frame, loaded with wood, 


leather, and iron, on which a truſ- 


ſequin riſes behind, eight inches in 


height 


ö 
* 4 
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height above the hips of the horſe- 


man. A pummel before projeQs 


four or five inches, ſo as to endanger 
his breaſt, ſhauld he ſtoop. Under 
the faddle, inſtead of a ſtuffed frame, 
they ſpread three thick woollen 
coverings, and the whole is faſtened 
by a ſurcingle, which, inſtead of a 
buckle, is'tied with leather thongs, 
in very complicated knots, and 
liable to flip. 


throws them on the ſhoulders of the 
horfe. Each ftirrup is a plate of 
copper longer and wider than the 
foot, with circular edges, an inch 
high in the middle, and gradually 


declining towards each end; the 


edges are ſharp, and are uſed, in- 


» ftexd of ſpurs, to make long wounds 


in the horſe's hides, The common 
weight of a pair of theſe ſtirrups is 
between nine and ten pounds, and 
frequeatly exceeds twelve or thir- 
teen. The ſaddle and faddle-cloths 
do not weigh leſs than five-and- 
twenty; thus the horſe's furniture 
weighs above fix-and-thirty pounds, 
which is ſo much the more ridi- 
culous, as the Egyptian horſes are 
very ſmall. | | 
The bridles is equally ill con- 
trived ; it is a kind of ſnaffle, but 
without a joint, and with a curb, 
which, being only an iron ring, 
binds the jaw ſo as to lacerate the 
ſkin, fo that the bars are injured, 


and the horſe abſolutely has no 


mouth. This neceſſarily reſults 
from the practice of the Mamlouks, 
who, inftead of managing the 
mouth, like us, deftroy it by violent 
and ſudden checks, which they 
employ particularly in a manœu- 
vie peculiar to them. This conſiſts 
in putting the horſe on a full 
gallop, and ſuddenly topping him, 
when at his higheſt ſpeed. Check- 


hey uſe no crupper, 
but have a large martingale, which 


ed thus by the bit, the horſe bend 


in bis bind legs, ſtiffens the fore, and Wl um 
ſlides along like 'a horſe of wood. The 
How much this maneuvre muſt in- ply. 
jure the legs and mouth may eafily tive 
be conceived ; but the Mamlouks ſerv; 
think it graceful, and it is adapted WW bene 
to their mode of fighting. Not- dera 
withſtanding however their ſhort Wl wor 
ſtirrups, and the perpetual motion Wl proc 
of their bodies, it cannot be denied and 
that they are firm and vigorous na 
horſemen, and that they have a war- and 
like appearance, which pleaſes the Dan 
eye even of a ſtranger ; it muſt alſo Wil que 
be allowed, they have ſhewn more BW pou 
judgment in the choice of their Wi eſte 
arms. | equi 
5 the 
Arms of the Mamlouks. all, 
3 | It m 
Their principal weapon 1s an the! 
Engliſh carbine about thirty inches WW ing 
long, and of ſo large a bore as to 
diſcharge ten or twelve balls at a Ed 


time, which, even without fill, 
cannot fail of great execution, 
They beſides carry at their belt ] 


two large piſtols, which are faſtened füt 
to ſome part of their garments by lou] 
a ſilk ſtring. At the bow of the thei 
ſaddle ſometimes hangs a heavy mor 
mace, to knock down , enemy, ue 
and on the left thigh is ſuſpended, ther 
by a ſhoulder - belt, a crooked ſabre, ther 
of a kind little known in Europe; bing 
the length of the blade, in a right ler 


line, from the hilt to the point, is 
not more than twenty-four inches, 
but meaſured in the curve is at leaſt 
thirty. This form, which appeats 
whimſical to us, has not been 4. 
dopted without motives; 7 
teaches us, that the effect of 2 ſtrait 
blade is limited to the place and 
moment of its fall, as it aQs merely | 
from preſſure ; a crooked blade, on 


the contrary, preſenting its et; | 
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retiring, ſlides by the effort of the 
um, and continues its action longer. 
The barbarians, who generally ap- 
ply themſelves moſt to the deftruc- 
tive arts, have not ſuffered this ob- 
ſervation to eſcape them ; and 
hence the uſe of ſcymetars, fo ge- 


neral and ſo ancient in the Eaſtern 
he Mamlouks commonly 


world, | 
procure theirs from Conſtantinople, 
and from Europe ; but the Beys 
rival each other in Perſian blades, 
and in ſabres of the ancient ſteel of 


Damaſcus v. for which they fre- 


vent pay as high as forty or fifty 
ds Corti The qualities they 
eſteem in them are lightneſs, the 
equality and ring of the temper, 
the waving of the iron, and, above 
all, the keenneſs of the edge, which 
t muſt be allowed is exquiſite ; but 
theſe blades have the defect of be- 
ing as brittle as glaſs. 


Education and Exerciſes of the 
Mamlouks, 


The art of ufing theſe arms con- 
ſtitutes the education of the Mam- 
buks, and the whole occupation of 
their lives. Every day, early in the 
morning, the greater part of them 
reſort to a plain, without Cairo, and 
there, riding full ſpeed, exerciſe 
themſelves in drawing out their car- 
dine expeditiouſly from the banda- 
eer, diſcharging it with good aim, 


ud then throwing it under their 
thigh,to ſeizea piſtol, which they fire 


nd throwover their ſnoulder; imme- 
ately firing a ſecond, and throwing 
tin the ſame manner, truſting to 


the ſtring by which they are faſten- 


ed, without loſing time to return 
them to their place. The Beys 


*] ay ancient, for ſteel is now no longer made. there, 
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who are preſent encourage them ; 


and whoever breaks the earthen 
veſſel which ſerves by. way of butr, 


receives great commendations and 


money, as a recompenſe. They 
practiſe alſo the management of the 
ſabre, and eſpecially the coup de 
revers which cuts upwards, and is 
the moſt difficult to parry. Their 
blades are ſo keen, and they handle 
them ſo well, that many of them 
can cut a clue of wet cotton, like 
a piece of butter. They likewiſe 
ot with bows and arrows, though 
they no longer uſe them in battle; 
but their favourite exerciſe is throw- 
ing the djerid :* this word, which 
properly means a reed, is penerally 


_ uſed to ſignify any ſtaff thrown by 


the hand, after the manner of the 
Roman pilum. Inſtead of a ſtaff, 
the Mamlouks make uſe of branches 
of the palm-tree, freſh ſtripped. 


| Theſe branches, which have the 


form of the italk of an artichoke, 
are four feet long, and weigh five or 
fix pounds. Armed with theſe, the 
cavaliers enter the lifts, and, riding 
full ſpeed, throw them at each other 
from a conſiderable diſtance. T 

aſſailant, as ſoon as he has thrown, 
turns his horſe, 'and his antagoniſt 
purſues, and throws his in his turn. 
The horſes, accuſtomed to this ex- 
erciſe, ſecond their maſters ſo well, 
that they ſeem alſo to ſhare in the 
pleaſure, But this pleaſure is at- 
tended with danger ; for ſome can 
dart this weapon with ſo much force, 
as frequently to wound, and ſome- 
times mortally, Ill-fated was the 
man who could not eſcape the 
djerid of Ali Bey! Theſe ſports, 
which to us ſeem barbarous, are 
intimately connected with the poli- 


tical 
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- tical ſtate of nations. Not three 
centuries. ago they exiſted among 
ourſelves, and their being laid aſide 
is leſs owing to the accident of 
Henry the Second, or to a ſpirit 
of philoſophy, than io the ſtate 
of internal peace which has render- 
ed them uſeleſs. Ambng the Turks 
and Mamlouks, on the contrary, 
they are retained, becauſe the anar- 
chy in which they live continues to 
render whatever relates to the art of 
war abſolutely neceſſary. Let us 
now conſider whether their progreſs 
in this art be proportionate to their 
practice. | 


Military ¶till of the Mambouks, | 


In Europe, when we hear of 
troops, and of war, we immediately 
figure to ourſelves a number of men 
diſtributed into companies, batta- 
lions, and ſquadrons; with uni- 
forms well fitted, and of different 
colours, ranks and lines formed, 
combinations of particular manœu- 
vres, or general evolutions ; and, in 
a word, a complete ſyſtem of opera- 
tions founded on eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples. Iheſe ideas are juſt, relative 
to ourſelves, but, when applied to 
the countries of which we are treat- 
ing, are erroneous indeed. The 
Mamlouks know nothing of our 
military arts; they have neither 
- uniforms, nor order, nor diſcipline, 
nor even ſubordination. Their 
troops are a mob, their march a 
riot, their þatiles duels, and their 
war a ſcene of robbery and plunder, 
which ordinarily begins even in the 
very city of Cairo; and at the mo- 
ment when there is the leaft reaſon 
to expect it. A cabal gathers to- 
gether, the Beys mount on horſe- 
back * the alarm ſpreads, and their 


adveifaties appear: they charge 
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each other in the ſtreet, ſabre n 
hand; a few murders decide the 
quarrel, and the weakeſt or moſt 
timid is exiled. The people are 
mere cyphers in theſe affrays, Of 
what importance is it to them that 
their tyrants cut each others throats? 
But it muſt not be imagined that 
they ſtand by indifferent ſpeQators, 
that would be too dangerous in the 


midſt of bullets and ſcymetarz; 


every one makes his eſcape from 
the ſcene of action till tranquillity 
is reſtored, Sometimes the popu- 
lace pillage the houſes of the exiled, 
which the conquerors neyer at- 
tempt to prevent. And it will not 
be improper here to obſerve, that 
the phraſes employed in the Euro- 
pean Gazettes, ſuch as The Be 
« have raiſed recruits, the Beys have 
« excited the people to revolt, theBry: 
« have favoured one party,” are ill 
calculated to furniſh accurate ideas, 
In the differences of the Beys, the 
people are never any thing more 
than merely paſſive inſtruments, 
Sometimes the war is transferred 
to the country, bur the art and con- 
duct of the combatants is not more 
conſpicuous. The ſtrongeſt, or moſt 
daring party purſues the other. If 


they are equal in courage, they wait 


for each other, or appoint a rendez- 


vous, where, without regarding the | 


advantages of ſituation, the reſpec- 
tive troops aſſemble in platoons, 
the boldeſt marching at their head. 
They advance towards their ene- 
mies, mutual defiances paſs, the 
attack begins, and every one chooſes 
his man: they fire, if they can, and 
preſently fall on with the ſabre: it 


is then the manageableneſs of the 


horſe and dexterity of the cavalier 
are diſplayed. If the former falls, 
the deſtruction of the latter is in- 


evitable. In defeats, the valets. 
5 | who 
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who are always preſent, remount 


e ih | Wh 

the WI their maſters ; and if there are no 
not WM witneſſes near, frequently knock 
are WH them on the head to obtain the 
Of WH ſequins they never fail to carry. 
that The battle is often decided by the 
ats? death of two or three of the com- 
that batants, Of late years, eſpecially, 
ors, the Mamlouks ſeem convinced, that 
the zstheir patrons are the perſons prin- 
a; cpally intereſted, they ought to eg- 
Tom counter the greateſt dangers, and 
lliy therefore preſently leave them the 
pu- enjoyment of that honour. If they 
led, rain the advantage, ſo much the 
8 deter for all concerned; if they are 
not Wi overcome, they * with the 
that conqueror, who frequently makes 
uro- his conditions beforehand, There 
Beys ö nothing to be gained but by re- 
Lave mining quiet; they are ſure of 
Brys finding a maſter who pays, and they 
e ill return to Cairo to live at his ex- 
eas, pence until ſome new revolution 
the lakes place, 

ore ers 

Diſcipline of the Mamleuks, 

rred 1 

on- The intereſted and inconſtant 
ore character of this militia, is a neceſ- 
noſt ary conſequence of its origin and 


If conſtitution, The young peaſant, 
old in Mingrelia or Georgia, no 
ſooner arrives in Egypt, than his 
Ideas undergo a total alteration. 
A new and extraordinary ſcene 
opens before him, where every 
ding conduces to awaken his auda- 
Uty and ambition; though now a 
ave, he ſeems deſtined to become 
i maſter, and already aſſumes the 
pirit of his future condition. 
alculates how far he is neceſſary io 
lu patron, and obliges him to pur- 
thaſe his ſervices and his zeal ; 


(eceives, or that which he expects; 
das in ſuch ſtate money is the 


He - 


tee he meaſures by the ſalary he 
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only motive, the chief attention of 
the maſter is to ſatisfy the av idity 
of his ſervants, in ordet to ſecure 
their attachment. Hence thar pro- 
digality of the Beys, ſo ruinous to 
Egypt, which they pillage ; that 
want of ſubordination in the Mam- 
louks, ſo fatal to the chiefs whom 
they deſpoil; and thoſe intrigues, 
which never ceaſe to agitate the 
whole nation, No ſooner is a flave 
enfranchiſed than he aſpires to the 
rincipal employments ; and, who 
is to oppoſe his pretenſions? In thoſe 
who command, he diſcovers no ſu- 
periority of talents which can im- 
preſs him with reſpect; in them he 
only ſees ſoldiers like himſelf, ar- 
rived at power by the decrees of fate; 
and if it pleaſe fate to favour him, 
he will attain it alſo, nor will he be 
leſs able in the art of governing, 
which conſiſts only in taking money, 
and giving blows with the ſabre. 
From this ſyſtem alſo has ariſen 
an unbridled luxury, which, in- 
dulging the gratification of every 
imaginary want, has opened an un- 
limited field to the rapacity of the 
great. This luxury is ſo exceſſive, 
that there is not a Mamlouk, whole 
maintenance coſts leſs than twenty- 
five hundred livres (a hundred and 
four pounds) annually, and many.of 
them coſt double that ſum, At 
every return of the Ramadan, they 
muſt have a new ſuit, French and 
Venetian cloths, and Damaſcus and 
Indian ſtuffs, They mull often like- 
wiſe he provided with new horſes 
and harneſs. They muſt have 
piſtols and ſabres from Damaſcus, 
gilt ſtirrups, and ſaddles and bridles 
plated with ſilver. The chiefs, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the vulgar, 
muſt have trinkets, precious ſtones. 
Arabian horſes of two or three 
hundred pounds. value, ſhawls of 

1 5 Caſhmire 


— 
« . 
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Caſhmire, worth from five-and- 
twenty to fifty pounds each, and a 


variety of peliſſes, the cheapeſt of 


which coſts above wenty pounds *. 
"The women have rejected the an- 
cient cuſtom of wearing ſequins on 
the head and breaſt, as not ſuſh- 
ciently ſplendid. and coſtly, and in 
their ſtead have ſubſtituted dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, and the 
fineſt pearls ; and to their fondneſs 
of ſhawls and furs, have added a 


paſſion for Lion ſtuffs. and laces. 


When ſuch luxuries are become the 
neceſſaries of thoſe whoſe authority 


is without controul, and who neither 


reſpect the rights of property, nor 
he life of Tj ag it is eaſy 
to conceive what muſt be the con- 
dition of their ſubjects who are 
obliged to furniſh them with what- 
ever their caprice may require. 


N Manners of the Mamlouks. 0 


The manners of the Mamlouks 


are ſuch, that though I ſhall ſtrictiy 
_ adhere to ce am almoſt afraid 
I ſhall be ſũſpected of prejudice and 
exaggeration. Born for the moſt 


part in the rites of the Greek 


church, and circumciſed the mo- 
ment they are bought, they are 
conſidefed by the Turks themſelves 
as renegadoes, void of faith and of 
teligion. Strangers to each other, 
they are not bound by thoſe natu- 
tal ties which, unite the reſt of 
mankind. Without parents, with- 
out children, the patt has ch ne no- 
thing for them, and they do nothing 
ſor he future, Ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious from education, they be- 
come ferocious from the murders 
4 ; 


- Chriſtians of 
that city. 


Ceovernnent of the Mamlili 
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they commit, perfidious from fre- 
quent cabals, ſeditious from tumulu, 
and baſe, deceitful, and corrupted 
by every. ſpecies of debauchery, 

hey are, abqve all, addicted io 


that abominable wickedneſs which 


was at all times the vice of the 
Greeks and of the Tartars, and is 
the firſt leſſon they receive fron 


their maſters, It is difficult to a 


count for this taſte, when we con- 
fider that they all have women 
unleſs we ſuppoſe they ſeek in one 
ſex, that poignancy of refuſal whic 
they do not permit the other. Itj 
however very certain, that there i 
not a ſingle Mamlouk but is pol 


luted by this depravity ; and the 


contagion is ſpread among the in 
habitants of Cairo, and even the 
Syria who reſide it 


Such are the men who at preſen 
govern and decide the fate of E 
ypt: a few lucky ſtrokes of thi 
ſabre, a greater portion of cunping 
or audacity, have conferred on the! 


.. this pre-eminence ; but it is, not t 


be imagined that in changing for 
tune theſe upſtarts change their cl 
racter; they have il the mean 
neſs ot ſlaves, though adyanced i 
the rank of monarchs, Sovereign! 
wich them is not the difficult att 


dixecting io one common odject it 


various paſſions of a numerous # 


ciety, but only the means of pol 


ſeſſing more women, more to) 


horſes, and flaves, and ſatifyin 
all their caprices. The whole ad 
miaiſtration, internal and exert 


alen ena ein iu sind l e. MH eee ee ene 
he European merchants, uh have adopted this luxury, do not thank . 
| ave 2 decent wardrobe, wnleſs its valve exereds twelve or fifteen thouſand l 


| {fire or fix bundigd, pounds.) . _ 
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s conduQed on this principle, It 


fre- 
ults, conſiſts in managing the court of 
pied Conſtantinople, fo as io elude the 


tibute-or the menaces of the ful- 


of ſlaves, multiplying partiſans, 
countermiving plots, and deftroy- 
ing their tecret enemies by the 
dagger, or by poiſon, Ever torr 
tured by the anxiety of ſuſpicion, 
the chiefs live like the ancient ty- 
unts of Syracuſe, Morad and Ibra- 
bim ſleep continually in the midſt 
of carbines and ſabres, nor have 
they any idea of police or public 
order . Their only employment 
is to: procure. money; and the me- 
thod conſtdered as the moſt ſimple, 
s to ſeize it wherever it is to be 
found, to wreft it by violence from 


catributions every moment on the 
villages and on the cuttom-houſe, 
whch; in its turn, levies them 
gain upon commerce. 


; , : 
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4 particular Account of the Govern- 
nent of the Druzes, à People of 
Syria. From the ſame Work. 
THE Druzes, as well as the 
1 Maronites, may be divided 

to. two claſſes, the common pev- 

pe, and the people of eminence 
ud property, diſtinguiſhed by the 

Ile. of Sharks and Emirs, or de- 

leodants of princes. The greater 

hum ate cultivators, either as far- 
ners or proprietors; every man 


tan; and in purchaſing a number 


us poſſeſſor, and to impoſe arbitrary '£ 
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lives on his inheritance, improving 


his mulberry-trees and vineyards ; 
in ſome diſt ricts they grow tobacco, 
cotton, and ſome grain, but the 


quantity of theſe is inconſiderable. 


It appears that, at firſt, all the lands 
were, as formerly in Europe, in the 
hands of a ſmall number of fami- 
lies. But, to render them produe- 


tive, the great proprietors were 


forced to ſell part of them, and let 


leaſes, which ſubdiviſion is become 
the chief ſource of the power of the 


ſtate, by multiplyiog the. number 
of perſons intereſted in the public 
weal : «there ſtill exiſts however, 


ſome traces of the original inequa- 


lity, which even at this day pro- 
duces pernicious effects. The great 
property poſſeſſed by ſome families, 
ives them too much influence in 
all the meaſures of the nation; and 
their private intereſts have too great 
weight in every public anke 
Their hiſtory, for ſome years back, 


affords ſufficient proofs of this; ſince 


all the civil or foreign wars in which 
they. have been engaged have ori- 
givated in the ambition and per- 
ſonal views of ſome of the principal 
families, ſuch as the Leſbeks, the 


Djambelats, the Iſmaels of Sol yma, 


&c, The-Shaiks of theſe houſes, 


who alone poſſeſs one tenth part of 
the country, procured creatures by 
their money, and, at laſt, involved 
all the Druzes in their, diſſentions. 
It muſt be owned, however, that, 
poſſibly, to this conflict between 


* When I was at Cairo, ſome Mamlouks carried off the wife of a Jew, who 
vs paſſing the Nite with her huſband. 1 having complained to Morad, 
int Bey rephed in his rough tone of voice: Mell, let tbe young folks amuſe them- 
WW! In dre evening, the Mamlouks acquainted the Jew that they would re- 
lun him hie wife if he would pay them one hundred piaſters for their trouble g 
ad to thin he was:obliged to ſubmit. This inſtance is the more in point, ſince 
dia country women are held more ſacred than life itſelf, . > ie 
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contending parties the whole nation 
owes the good fortune of never hav- 
ing been enſlaved by its chief. 
This chief, called Hakem, or go- 
vernor, alto Emir, or Prince, is a 
ſort of a king or genera}, who unites 
in bis own perſon the civil and mi- 
litary powers. His dignity is ſome- 
times tranſmitted from father to ſon, 
ſometimes from one brother to,an- 
other, and the ſucceſſion is deter- 
mined rather by force than any 
certain laws. Females can in no 


caſe pretend to this inheritance. 


They ate already excluded from 
ſucceſſion in civil affairs, and, con- 
ſequently, can ſtill leſs expect it in 
oſitical: in general, the Aſiatic 
governments are too turbulent, and 
their adminiſtration renders- mili- 
tary talents too neceſſary to admit 
of the ſovereiznty of women. A- 
mony the Druzes, the male line of 
any family being extinguithed, the 
1 de volves to him who is 
n poſſeſſion of the greateſt number 
of fuffrages and reſources. But the 
firſt ſtep is to obtain the approba- 
tion of the Turks, of whom he be- 


comes the vaſfal and tributory. It 


even happens, that, not unfrequent- 


| iy to affert their fuprewacy, they 


name the Hakem, conira:y to the 


Viſhes of the nation, as in the caſe 
of Iſmael Haſbeya, raiſed to that 
dignity by Djezzar ; but this con- 


ftraint laſts no longer than it is 
maintained by that violence which 
gave it birth. The office of the 

vernor tis to watch over the good 


order of the ſtate, and io prevent 


the Emirs, , Sbaiks, and villages 
troin making war on each other; 
in caſe of dilobedience, he may em- 


(a play force. He is alſo at the head 
of the civil power, and names the 
Cadis, only, always reſerving to 


* 


' who have the privilege of oppoſing 
it. Their conſent is neceſſary; like- 
wiſe, for peace and war. 


himſelf the power of life and death. 
He collects the tribute, from which 
he annually pays to the Pacha a1 
ſtated ſum. This tribute varies, in 
proportion as the nation renders Wl -: 
itſelf more or leſs formidable: at : 
the beginning of this century, it 1 
amounted to one hundred and fixty WM -; 
purſes, (eight thouſand three hun-; 
dred and thirty pounds), but Mel. f 
hem forced the Turks to reduce it 

to ſixty. In 1784, Emir Youſef | f 
paid eighty and promiſed ninety. 
This tribute, which is called Miri, . ; 
is impoſed on the mulberry- trees, A 


vineyards, cotton, and grain, All 
ſown land pays in proportion to its 1 
extent; every foot of mulberries is ; 
taxed at three Medins, or three Wil 4 
Sols, nine Denjers, {not quite two- Wl .,; 
pence). A hundred feet of vine- iff -;; 
yard, pays a Piaſter, or forty Me- , 
dins, and freſh meaſurements are m 
often made, to preſerve a juſt pro- + 
portion. The Shaiks and Emirs . 
have no exemption in this reſpeR, 00 
and it may be truly ſaid, they con - f 
tribute to the public ſtock in pro- ;- 


portion to their fortune. The col- 


lection is made almoſt without ex- if x, 
pence. Each man pays his con- i 
tingent at Dair-el-Kamer, if | be ii 
pleaſes, or to the collectors of the Ka 
prince, who make a circuit round Wl i; 
the country, after the crop of ſilks. Wl x; 
The ſurplus of this tribute is for Wl 6 


the prince, ſo that it is his iniereſt 
to reduce the demands of the Turks, 
as it would be likewiſe to augment 
the impoſt; but this meaſure re- 
quires the ſanction of the Shaiks, 


In theſe 
caſes, the Emir muſt convoke gene- 
ral aſſemblies, and lay before them 
the fare of his affairs. TI wy 
* 


eyery 
haiks 
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Chalk, and every Peaſant, who has 
any reputation for courage or un- 


defſtanding, is entitled 40: give his 


n ſaffra ge, ſo that Chis, government 
may her conſidered as a,well-propor- 
Fonc d neuf of monarchy, ariſto- 


democracy. Everything 
3 2 47800 gircumſſances: if the 


forernor'be a man, or Obiliy,, "This 
bſlute if weak. a cypher. 
ph eds froin the Want of, lier. 
4%; a Want common to all A 13, 
ind the radital cauſe of all” he dil- 
orders in the governments of the 
Afatic nations. cata 
Neither the chief gor the, . 4 
dual Emirs, maſhiajn frog br Rr 
have'only erſons Atta PROP tot 
domeſtic ſervice of *their houſes, 
and 1 few black Naves,” "When the , 
mich makes war, evety,man, Whe- 
ther Shaik or r Peaſant, ble. to pn 
Ars js Called upon 18. wäfch. 
kes wirh him a liege bag of Faogr, 
1 vb et, ſome "Ballets, a a ſmall 
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the whole army lived at tlie erpence 
of the Emir Vauſef, aimed at no- 
thing but delay, and the Diuzes, 
Who were not diſpleaſed at bein 
fed for doing nothing, prolon 
: he operations bur the Emir, wea- 
tied of paying, concluded à trea 
the terms af hich were: not 2 little 
rigorous far him and eventually 
for the uchole nation ſince nothing 
is more certain than that the in- 
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raw onions, cheeſe, vlives, Fruits, 
chiefs was almoſt*as frugal fand we 
may affirm, that they ſubſiſted : 
hundred- days, on What the fue 
s. men wobld not have Ryed. jen. 
-'Fhey . of be 


iſoience of forti on. 
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L the facred, en, of 
ad and {+ alt, no ſub equent eyept 
can make them A, it; various 


x inſtances. of this are related, 1 


do honour. to their 1 
fey, years ago, an Aga of the. Jani: 
ſarjes, having been, engaged. in a 
Tebellion, fl from Damaſcus, and 
retired, among the , Druzes, . The 
Pacha, 145 informe d. of this, and 
demand ed 1 — of the Emir, threat- 
ening 10. make, war. on him, in caſe 
of refuſal. The Emir demanded 
him of the Shaik "Talbouk, who. had 
received him.; but . . Indignant 
Shaik. replied, © When have you 
„ known, the Druzes deliver up 
their gueſts? Tell the Emir, 
F that, as, long as Talhouk ſhall 
«© preſerve” his beard, not a hair of 
. head of his ſuppliant Thall 
„ fall l” The Emir, threatened, him 
with force; Talhouk armed his fa- 
ily, The Emir, dreading a fe- 
volt, adopied a method practiſed as 
juridical, i in that country. | He de- 
clared to the Shaik, that be would 


ſt cut down fifty mulberry- trees a day, 
Winner, 1 


until he ſhould give up the Aga. 
He proceeded as far as a thouſand, 
and Rog, ſtill 4 = inflexi- 
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jadices of the Bedouins reſpecting ance, an imperfection which L roc, 
duces diſagreeable effects. Fathers 

have, as in the Roman law, the 
power of preferring ſuch of heir 
children as they think pro er; 
hence it has happened, in ſeveral. 
families of the. Shaiks, thai the 
whole property has centred in ibe 


reſpe& to the antiquity of families; 
but. this produces no eſſential in- 
conveniences. The nobility of the 
Emirs and Shaiks does not exempt 
them from paying tribute, in pro- 
portion to their revenues. It con- 
ſet on them no prerogatives, either 
in the attainment of landed proper- 
, or public employments, In this 
cogniry, no more than in all Tur- 
key, are they acquainted with game- 
laws, or glebes, or ſeigniorial, or 
eccleſiaſtical tithes, franc fiefs or 
lienation fines z every thing is 
held, as I have ſaid, in freehold; 
erery man, after paying his miri 
and his rent, is maſter of his pro- 
perty.. In ſhort, by a particular 
pivilege, the Druzes and Maron- 
tes pay no fine for their ſucceſſion ; 
wr does the Emir, like the Sultan, 
mogate to himſelf original and 
univerſal property: there exiſts, 
rexertheleſs, in the law of inherit- 


to the purpoſe. of intriguing and 
caballing, while his relations re- 
main, as they well expreſs it, prince, 
of olives and cheeſe ; that is to ſay, 
poor d ipenſans.;.. © oo ITT 
In 8 of their prejudices,,, 
the Druzes do not chooſe to make 
alliances out of their own families. 
They invariably prefer their rela- 
tion, though poor, to a rich ſtran- 
er; and poor pes ſants have bee! : 
nown to refuſe their daughters io 
merchants of Saide and Bairout, 
who poſſeſſed from twelve to fifteen 
thoutand piaſters, They obſerve, al- 
ſo, to a certain degree, the cuſtom 
of the Hebrews, which directed that 


„ large houſe. Soon after the maſter arriving, followed by ſeveral ſervante, 
" alighted from his horſe, entered, and, ſeeing the ſtranger, alked him who he 
"was. I am an unfortunate man, replies Ibrahim, and requeſt from thee an 
„ aſylum. God prote& thee, ſaid the rich man; enter, and remain in peace. 
* Ibrahim lived Kreml months in this houſe, without being queſtioned by his 
„ hoſt, But, aſtoniſhed to ſee him every day go out on horſeback; and return, at 
" the lame hour, he yentured one day to enquire the reaſon—l have been in- 
* formed, ceplied the rich man, that a perſon named Ibrahim, the ſon of Soli- 
" man, is concealed in this town; he hath ſlain my father, and I am ſearching. 
" for him to retaliate. Then I knew, ſaid Ibrahim, that God had purpoſely 
" conduted me to that place; I adored his decree, and, reſigning mytelf to 
death, I anſwered, —God has determined to avenge thee, offended man; thy 
victim is at thy feet. The rich man, aſtoniſhed, replied, —O! ftranger ! I ſee 
thy misfortunes have made thee weary of life; thou ſeekeſt to loſe it, but my 
" hand cannot commit ſuch a crime.—I do not deceive thee, ſaid Ibrahim; thy 
" father, was ſuch a one ; we met each other in ſuch a place, ard the affair hap- 
* pened in ſuch. and ſuch a manner.” A violent trembling then ſeized the rich 
am; his teeth chattered as if from intenſe cold; his eyes alternately ſparkled 
mth fury, and overflowed. with tears. In this agitation, he remained a long time; 
length, turning to Tbrahim—T9-morraw, faid he, deſtiny ſhall join thee to my 
aber, "aid God will have N. as for me, how can | violate the 
lum of my houſe? Wretched ſtranger, fly from my preſence ! There, take 
[eſe hundred ſequins : begone quickly, and let me never behold thee more! 

„ _ 
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ſame perſon, N has perverted it | 
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| brother ſhould eſpoyſc his brother's 
| widow ; but this 15 hot pecuſiar to 


1 inner 2 3 ; 
derb. for, they fertig that as well 
as ſevera , —uftoms of .thar an- 


* 
++ 


Argb tribes. ©. 
Ig what, the proper and 


7 —— 


difting- 


tips charaQter of the Druzes is, as 
I have Taid, a ſort of republican 
"ſpirit, which gives them more ener- 

ſubjeQs of the 


£7. than $07 other ſubjeQs of th 

r&1h F and an indif- 
ference for religion, which forms a 
the Mahometans and Chriſtians, In 
othex. relpects, their private life, 


Bar}: i531 E ; > 63 £5 4k 643 
their cuſtoms and prejudices, are 


the me” with other Orientals. 


They may, marry ſeveref wives, 


anf repudgiate them when they 


ere 7 2 
e except by the Emir 
and & few men of eminence, that 
 O] CTR tt es tint 
their;rural Jabours, they experience 
neither axtihcial wants, nor thaſe in- 
ordinate paſſions, u hich are produced 
by the. igleneſs, of, the inhabitants 


of cities and towns. The veil, worn 
V3; * 1 2 NY + o ba gr fs $44 2.4 
by their women, is of ſiſelf a pre- 
ſervative againſt thoſe deſites which, 


are tbe becaſion of ſo many evils in 


*ſoriety; No man knows the face of 


any other woman than his wife, his 


mother, his fifter, and fifters in-law. 


Every man lives in the boſom of 


bis awn, family, and goes little a- 
broad. The women, Joi even of 


the: Shaiks, make the bread, roaſt 
the coffee, waſh the linen, cook the 
victuals, and perform all domeſtic 


lands and vineyards, and dig canafs 


for watering them, In the evening 


they ſamezimes aſſemble in the court, 
the ares, or houſe of the tie. of, 


the village or family, There, 


5 - 


ext people, Ih eomdajob with other 
inhabitants of Syria, and all ' the 


contraſt, with the zeal of 


nor the Koran, like the Mahome- 


with, 


able information, at leaſt, it is not 


The men cuſtivare their 


eat- 


pipes in their mouths, and poni. 
ards at their belts, they diſcourſe of 
their, various labours, the ſcarcity 
or plenty of their harveſts, peace 
or war, the conduct of the Emir, or 
the amount of the taxes; they fe. 


| 28 tranſactions, diſcuſs pre- 


ſent 8 and form' cohjectures 
on the fbture. Their children, tired 
with play, come frequently to liſt- 
en; and a ſtranger is ſurptiſed to 
hear them, at ten or twelve years 
old, 8 with a ſerious air, 
why Djezzar declared war againſt 
the Emir Youfef, how many purſes 
it coſt that prince, what augmenta- 
tion, there will be of the miri, how 
many myſkets there were in the 
camp, and who, had the beſt mare. 
This'is their only education. They 
are neither taught to read the 
Pſalms, as among the Maronites, 


tans; Hardly do the Shaiks know 
how, to Write a letter. But if their 
mind be deſtitute of uſeful or agree- 


pre- occupied by falſe and hurtful 
ideas ;* dpd, without doubt, ach 
najural, ignorance, b. well worth all 
our, artificial folly. This advantage 
refults from it, that their under- 
ſtandings: being nearly on a level, 
the inequality of conditions is leſs 
perceptible; For, in fact, we do 
not perceive among the Druzes that 

great diſtance which, in moſt other 

locieties, ee the inferior, 


* 


word, their manners are thoſe of 
ancient times, and that ruſtic life, 
which marks the. 7 of every 
nation; and prove the people, a- 
mong whom they are ſtill found, 
are, as yet, only in the infancy of 


the ſocial ſtate. 


— 


Remarkable Speech of Logan, a Min- 
go Chief, to Lord Dunmore, when 
_ Governor Y Virginia.—Extrated 


from Mr. Jefferſon's Qb/erwations 


on Buffon's Remarks on the Indians 
of North America, 


ln order. to the better underſtanding 
of the following Speech, Mr. Jet- 

ferſon introduces it by firſt lating 
the following circumſtances which 
gane Riſe to it. 


IN the ſpring of the year 1774, 
42 robbery and murder were 
committed on an inhabitant of the 
ſcontiers of that ſtate, by two Indians 
of the Shawanee tribe. The neigh- 


'bouring whites, etope their 


cuſtom, undertook to puniſh ihis out- 
rage in a ſummary way, Col. Cre- 
2p, a man infamous for the man 

murders he had committed on thoſe 
much- injured people, collected a 
party, and proceeded down the 
nba way in queſt of vengeance. 
Unfortunately a cance of women and 
children, with one man only, was 
ſeen coming from the oppoſite ſhore, 
unarmed, and unfuſpecting a. hoſtile 
attack from the whites. Gelap and 
his party concealed themſelves on 
the bank of the river, and the mo- 
Tent the canoe reached the ſhore, 
lngled out their objects, and, at one 
lire, killed every perſon in it, —T his 
happened to be, the en: 
ben, who had long been diſtinguiſh- 
ellas a friend of the whites, This 
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unworthy return provoked his ven- 
geange. He gen . 
himſelf in the war which en 

the autumn of the ſame eat, a de- 
Cifive battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Great Kanhaway, bergyeen 
the collected forces of the Shawg- 
vees, Mingops, and Delawants. 

a detachment. of the Virginia. 


tia, 1% Indians were defeated, 
and ſucd fur peace. Logan, bow- 


Gyers diſdained to be ſeen among the 
uppliants, But, left the ſincerity, 
of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted, from 
which fo 4 a chief ab- 
ſented himſelf, he ſent by a me 
ger the follow ing ſpeech, to be deli- 
vered to Lord Dunmore: 
TA W to ary white man to 
y, if ever he entered Logan's ca- 
din hungry, and he gave him no 
meat; if ever he came c 1g on 
naked, and he cloathed him not. 
During the courſe of the laſt long 
and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for 
peace. Such was my loye for the 
whites, that my countrymen pointed 
as they paſſed, and ſaid, * Logan is 


the friend of white men.” I had 


even thought to have lived with you, 
but for the injuries of one man, 
Col. Creſap, che laſt ſpring, in 56 
blood, and unprovoked, murder 


all the relations of Logan, not ſpar- | 


ing even my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood 
in the veins of any living creature. 


This called on me for revenge. I 
ha ve ſought it: I have killed many: 


I have fully glutted my vengeance, — 
For my country I rejoice at the 
beams of peace. But do not har- 
bour a thought that mine is the joy 
of fear, Logan never felt fear. He 
will not turn on his heel to fave his 
life.— Who is there to mourn for 


: q 


Logan ? — Not one.. 
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The Story of Angelica From a 'phi- 
" Taſophical, ' hiftorical,” and moral 
Fan en Old Maids, 25 4 Friend 

ro the Sifter hood. e 

$i 70 Oo sa, ET MS) en 

SECS was the only 
II child of a worthy gentle- 
man, who haying loſt his wife, end 

dying himſelf during the infancy of 
his daughter, left her, with an eſtate 

of about 2 thouſand a year, to the 

care of his moſt intimate friend, a 


man of great integrity and benevo- 


lence, with a moderate fortune and 
a numerous family. Angelica grew 


up inthe moſt affectionate intimacy 
with all the children of her excellent 


guardian; but her favourite friend 
was his eldeſt daughter, whom we 
will call Fauſtina. She was born 
in the ſame year with Angelica, 
and poſſeſſed the fame intelligent 
ſweeineſs of temper, with the ad- 
ditional advantages of a beautiful 
countenance and a majeſtic perſon. 
Angelica had never any claim to 
either of theſe pei fections: her ſta- 


ture was rather below the common 
fie, and her features, though ſof- 


tened by modeſty, and animated by 


a lively underftanding, were neither 
regular nor handſome ; but, from 
| the tenor of her life, it may be queſ- 


ned, if any female ever poſſeſſed. 
a more beautiful ſoul. At the age 
of twenty-three ſhe continued to re- 
ſide in the houſe of her guardian, 
when a young man of a pleaſing 
per ſon and moſt engaging manners, 
to whom we will give the name of 


Eumenes, became a very aſſiduous 
' Vifiror at that houſe. He was a man 


of the faireſt character, but of a nar- 
row fortune; and many good peo- 


ple, who ſuppoſed him enamoured of 


Aogelica's eſtate, began to cenſure 


the guardian of that lady for enèou- 
raging the preliminary ſteps to to 


* 


obſerving, that while his daughter 


unequal a match; they even fore- 
toid, as Eumenes was particularly 
attentive to Angelica, and often 
alone with her, that the young gen- 
rleman would ſoon ſettle himlelf in 
life, by eloping with the heireſs, 
Her guardian, who governed all his 
houſehold by gentleneſs and affec- 
tion, had too much confidence in his 
ward to apprehend ſuch an event: 
but he began to think, that a ſerious 
and mutual paſſion was taking root 
in the boſom of each party ; an opi- 
nion in which he was confirmed, by 


was engaged in a diſtant viſit of 
ſome weeks, Eumenes continued to 
frequent the houſe with his uſual 
aſſiduity, and ſeemed to court the 
ſociety of Angelica. The old gen- 
tleman was, however, miſtaken in 
one part of his conjecture; for Eu- 
menes only ſought the company of 
Angelica as the ſenſible and pleaſing 
friend of his abſent favourite : but 
as he had not yet confeſſed his love, 
the gentle Angelica, like ker guar- 
dian, miſinterpreted his aſſiduity. 
and conceived for him the tendereſt 
affection; which, with her uſual 
frankneſs, ſhe determined to impart 
to her dear Fauſtina, as ſoon as ſhe 
returned. From this reſolution ſhe 
was accidentally diverted by a joy- 
ous confuſion, which diſcovered it- | 
ielf both in the features and beha- 
viour of Fauſtina, who, on the very 
day of her return, ezgerly put alet- 
ter into the hand of Angelica, and 
requeſted her to read it in her cham- 
ber, while the flew to 'converfe in 

private with her father on its im- 
portant contents, The letter was 

from Eumenes. It contained a pal- 

fionate declaration of his attachment 

to Fauſtina, and a very romantic 
plan to facilitate their ſpeedy mar- 

riage. What the feelings of wo 


a muſt ha ve been in the peruſal of 


Ore- 

arly bis letter, I ſhall leave the lively 
fren female ae to ſuppoſe, and. 
zen- ealy ſay, that, having ſubdued all 
f in Niaces of her own painful emotion 
reſs, beſore Fauſtina had finiſhed her 


Fec- Miered their apartment, She found 
his ber friend in tears, and the bene vo- 
nt: ent old gentleman endeavouring to 
ous Mike his agitated daughter ſmile 
oot again, by treating the propoſal as a 
»Ppi- et, and declaring that he would 
by {conſent to the union of two tender 
iter Wromantic lovers, as ſoon as they 


of could marry without a proſpe& of 
larving; which, he ſaid, from the 
ual Napectations of Eumenes, they might 
poſſibly accompliſh in the courſe of 
wenty years, The gererous An- 
in Weclica inſtantly became the pa- 
roneſs of Eumenes and Fauſtina ; 
of be interceded for their being im- 
ing nediately allowed to form the hap- 
wut WM pincſs of each other, and, to obvi- 
ve, WH ie every parental objection to the 
ar- WM natch, ſhe infiſted on ſettling half 


ty. ter fortune upon them, with a pro- 
eſt WW poſal of becoming a part of their 
val Wl family, | | 

rt The guardian of Angelica treat- 
he ed her romantic idea with a mix- 
he lute of admiration and ridicule : 
y- kumenes and Fauſtina regarded it 
t- Vith the moſt ſerious gratitude, but 


3 at the ſame time rejected the too 
ry generous offer, with a reſolution fo 
- toble and ſincere, that it increaſed 
d the ardent defire which Angelica 
— ſelt, to make her own eaſy fortune 
n the ſole inſtrument of their general 
lappineſs : but all ker liberal ef- 
forts for this purpoſe were as libe- 
ally oppoſed, and all ſhe could ob- 
ain was a promiſe from her guar- 
an, 10 allow the lovers to cheriſh 
their affection for each other, and 
{0 marry as ſoon as Eunenes, who 


2.” Un” 


7%. OY 09" 
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conference with her father, ſhe en- 


153 
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had juſt taken orders, ſhould obtain 
44 7. 5 A d.s.ot eF tt io wget F193 +4 
preferment ſufficient to ſupport a 


wife, This, however, was an event 


which the worthy father of Fauſtina 


had not the happineſs of ſeeing: he 


died in the following year; and 
Angelica, who had no longer any 
controller io apprehend in the ma- 
nagement of her fortune, renewed 
her former generous propoſal to her 
friends, They perſevered in their 
magnanimous refuſal of her bounty, 
though ſoine family circumſtances 
made them peculiarly anxious to 
ſettle together as ſoon as poſlible, 
on any ſlender proviſion, An event, 
however, ſoon happened, which en- 
abled them to marry without any 
treſpaſs on the rules of economical, 
diſcretion, Eumenes was unexpect- 
edly preſented to one of. the moſt 
valuable livings in the kingdom, 
by a noblenian, who profeſſed to 
give it him in conſequence of a ju- 
venile and almoſt forgotten friend- 
ſhip with his deceaſed father, 'This 
ſurpriſing ſtroke of good fortune 
made the lovers and their ſympa- 
thetic friend completely happy, 
The wedding was ſoon adjoked. 


Angelica ſetiled herſelf in a plea- | 


fant villa, within a few miles of the 
wealthy reQor ; who was ſurround- 
ed in a few years with a very pro- 
mifing family : ſhe ſhared, and con- 
tributed not a little to, the happi- 
neſs of her friends, being frequent- 
ly at their houſe ; and when ſhe re- 
turned to her own, being conſtantly 
accompanied by one or two of the 
little ones, | 
light, and was ſingularly ſkilful in 
the cultivation of young minds, 
She rejected ſeveral offers of mar- 


riage, and her general anſwer was, 
that ſhe would never change her 
ſtate, becauſe ſhe already 1 | | 
the higheft pleaſure that human life - 


She had a peculiar de- 
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. can.beftow, in the ſhare which her, 
friends allowed ber to. take in ihe 


bed them for ever of her engaging 
RET: 

About four years ago. the excel- 
tent Angelica contracted an epide- 
mical fever, and departed to a, bet- 
ter world, at the age of forty-ſeven. 
She left the bulk of her fortune to 


be divided. equally among the chil- 


. dren, of Fauſtina ; and there was 
found, in a litile cabinet which, 
contained her will, the following, 
extraordinary letter, to that lady: 


My very dear friend, | 
Having enjoyed your entire con- 
fidence from our infancy, I think 
myſelt bound to apologiſe to you, 
for having returned it, during ſeve- 
ral years, with diſguiſe and delu- 
non. Be not Rartled at this ſur- 
rifing Get why do 1 
ſay ſtartled? the moments for ſuch 
terror will be paſt, and you will be 
able to feel only a, melancholy ten- 
dernefs towards your beloved An- 
elica, when you read this paper, 
as it is not to reach you till ſhe is 
no moe: perhaps, 53 may never 

reach v; yet 1 hope it will, [ 
© "Pray. to Heaven that you may ſur- 
vive me, and ig that comfoirable 
. expeQation I. ſh: 
| 19929 my” whole heart. 

Toe may remember, that when we 
bre fil Ghlfycned bythe acquaint- 


2 


ſhall her e pour forth 


ed the errors of my vain N 


tion: I began to commune with wy 


ſucceed in that charagts 

as. the friend of twa excellent crear 
tures, formed for. each other, and 
equally dear to me, II was thus | 
reaſoned , with myſelf. My bene- 


volence and my pride were highly 


flattered in this ſelf-debate;. and if 
gave me ſpirit tg 884 toad i 


both in the manner you well re- 
nember. It hurt me much to find, 


war my darling propoſal for your 
{pe union Was thwarted ſo long, 
fat T fay, by your nobleneſs or 
nature, or, by your falſe delicacy? 
[believe I called it at the time by 


the latter game, being thorqughly 


perſuaded, that in your condition I 


*% 4 + 


pineſs which we have now enjoyed 


together for. many years. It was 
the unſeen hand of your Angelica, 
that made you the happy wife of 
Fumenes, by placing him in that 
pefefkment to which his virtues 
have given him ſo juſt a title, How 
| was fortunately enabled to make, 
and to conceal, ſo deſirable a pur- 


- chaſe, you will perfectly compre- 
hend, from the collection of papers 


which I ſhall leave in the cabinet 
with my will and this letter. As 
long as the diſcovery could wound 
yout honeſt pride, by a load of ima- 
ginary obligation, I determined ne- 
ver to make it 3, but, ſo ſtrange is 
human pride | we are never hurt by 
the idea of obligation to the dead; 
and remember, as I ſaid once, be- 
fore, that I am now ſpeakin from 
the grave, By this conduct I ain 
bumouriog, at one and the ſame 
ume, both your pride and my own; 
for] will here avow, that I am very 
an;bitious. of increaſing, after my 
death, that pure and perfect regard 
which ye have both ſhewn, through 
the courſe of many ſocial. years, to 


jour living Angelica, —But, While 


I am thus ſoliciting an, increaſe of 
your affection, let me guard that 
very effection from one painful ex- 
ceſs. Lk now you both fo well, bat 
Jam almoſt ſure you will exclaim 


together, on firſt, reading theſe pa - 


pers, Good God, what a genergus 
creature, io make ſuch a ſacrifice 
of herſelf for our fakes?! Bur, affec- 


tionate as theſe expreſſions may be, 


they will be far from juſt, Be af- 


ſured, my dear friends—and I now. 
ſpeak ths language. of ſober reaſon 


—T have made ns. ſacrifice ; ſo far 
from it, J am convinced, from a; 


long and ſerious ſurvey of humay 


4 


life, that the moſt ſelfiſh and world- 


ly being could not have purſued | 


any ſyſtem more conducive to their 
own private intereſt. or advantage 
than mine has been, You will a- 
gree with me in this truth, when I 
impart to you ſome of my own phi- 
loſophical remarks, I will begin, 
with one of the moſt important, and 


it will ſurpriſe you ; it * . 
, that 1 
ſhould not have been happy, had 1 


am thoroughly convince 


been, what I once ardently hoped 


to be, the wife of Eumenes. Hes 
my reaſon, and ſubſcribe to its trui 
Amjable as he is, he is a little haſty 


in his temper ; and this circum- 


ſtance would have been ſufficient to 5 
make us unhappy ; for, even ſup- 
poſing I had been able to treat it 


with the indulgent good ſenſe of 


his gentle Fauſtina, yet all the good - 


humour that I could have put, on 
ſuch occaſions, into my homely vi- 
ſage, would have had but a flow 
effect in ſuppreſſing thoſe frequent 
ſparks of ircitation, which are ex- 


linguiſned in a moment by one of 


her lovely ſmiles. Take it, my 
dear. as, one of my _maxims, that 


eyery man of haſty ſpirit ought to | 


#3. 4.4 \ it 8730s ; * , 0 „ 1 
have 2 very, handſome wife ; for, 
e although 
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violate to the end of my days, had 
not the ſudden appearance of my 
dear Fauſtina ſuggeſted to me all 
the affectionate reaſons for my ſe- 
erecy, and thus reſtored me to my- 
ſelf. Her ſmiles now ſhewed their 
nere. 
guments; for; alwoit without the 
did of words, but with a ſweetneſs 
. of manner peculiar to herſelf, ſhe. 
reconciled, in a few miputes, the 
too haſty father, not only to poor 
Ehaile, but io the more childiſh 
Angelica. This, I believe, was the 
only time that 1 was in danger of 
tetraying a fecret, which 1 had, I 

f thiok, judiciouſly impoſed upon my- 
felt ; tor my ditguiſe on this point, 

as i equally Funtultted our mutual 
pride and delicacy (whether true 
; pi falfe delicacy 'no matter) has, 
I Couccive, deen very favourable'to 


felicity. i 
gelic in the idea, ſupremely flat- 
_ tering to the honeſt pride of a feel- 
ing heart. Yet, pleaſed as I have 


7 


1 7 4 
5 4 4 
1787. 


our general bappineſs; to my own 
Im ſure it has, In all thoſe mo- 
ments of ſpleen or depreſſion, to 
which, I believe, every mortal is 


in ſome degree ſubject, nothing bat 


relieved me ſo much as the animat- 


ing. recollection, that I have been 
the unknown architect of my friend: 
There is ſomething an- 


ever been with the review of my 
own conduct. which the world might 
deride as romantic, I would by no 
means recommend it to another fe- 


male in my fituation ; not from an 
idea that ſhe might not be as diſ- 


intereſted as myſelf, but left in her 
friend ſhe ſhould not find a Fauſ- 
tina ; for it has not been my own 
virtue, but the virtues of my lovely 
inimitable friend, which have given 
the full ſucceſs io my project. Had 
my. Fauſtina and Eumenes lived, 
like many other married folks, in 
ſcenes of frequent bickering or de- 
bate, I ſhould I doubt not, like 
many other good ſpinſters, who are 
witneſſes of ſuch connubial alterca- 
tion, have entertained the vain idea 
that I could have managed the 15 
per of the lordly creature much bei- 
ter, and, of courſe, ſhould have been 
very reſtleſs that I was not his wife: 
but, to do full juſtice to the un- 
common merits, of my incompara- 
ble Fauſtina, | here mot folemaly 
declare to her, I never, fince her 
marriage, beheld or thought of her 
and Eumenes, without a full per- 
ſuaſion that Heaven had made them 


for each other, But it is high time 


to finiſh this fiogular conſeſſion, in 
which, perhaps, 1 have indulged 
myſelf too long. I will "only add 


my prayers, that Heaven may con- 
inue health and human happines 


by 


tinue 


o my two, friends,, beyond the, pe- 
ripd aſſigned o my. mortal. exiſt- 
ence. z 30d hat, e de I. may 


eurth, they will tenderly forges; all 
the foibles, ang tur cheri 


he memory gf IN. agg! M 29:21 
e 41 their plfeGionate a 
rns of mod | ANGBLIES. 5 
AT (13 195 1 
12 ont Ole, Maid dif 
payed alſo, io, ay will, which ſhe 
compoſed q herſelf, many, touching 
marks of, her, affe dtionaie ſpirit. — 


The hou e jo which ſherreſided, he w 
. 3 
ud reque l d. her friends to ebe 

no it upon her deceaſe, that. F aul+ 

ne be nls ia, more 
removal, if he ohſd hap- 

x? Je, ſufvive he oy cand. As 


he knew that a C with 
bs requeſt, would lead ber 2 
n'o ſome depreſſiy ſenſatigns, ſh 
untriyed to farniff them with” #n 
nzaging though melancholy occu- 
My A x89queſting them.to 2 
of monument to herſelf, un- 
' the form of a little temple. #4 
Friendſhip, on a favourite ſpot in 
de garden, 
Nothing, perhaps, can equal the 
common generoſity of Angelica, 


by with which her loſs has been 
nated. The moſt trivial of her 
tqueſis have been religiouſly ob- 
wed, and the whole family of 
livenes ſeem to think no pleaſure' 
ta! to that of doing juſtice to her 
fit, and proclaiming their un- 
wayled obligations to Wir, * 
ted vu * "_ 
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caſe, tp,/ enjoy. ipeir friead{hipron 


ile legacy 10 Fauſting, 


proceed , 


it the tender and unaffected ſor- 


Þ * from Sarab Ducheſs of + 
my humble ſerviſs 


S. and direded as 


ns r= for Dr. Clarke, att 
1 (bis e Samen id 
105 e 
WE you my.thanksfor, the 5 
J vour of your leter io me, and damp 
ad I ded not hear of the 
Fa of Bangars Tine, tell 1 
ger is over. J have neyer Hon £6 
sun: ſence came gut. of Town, 
but I expect him here to da 
dinner; I wiſhj1 may have any t 
to ſay from him i hat is worth tron⸗ 
blipg either of {20% with, but yen 
e g re my leter can 
. 10 you and e 1 wil 
write to the Bie 4 | 
the ſurgeons abe —— cheat 88 


danger in the Duke of Marlborough 
ſhoulder, howeyer they will not yet 


goe to; Woods 

ſpeR, thay caution, may 
LY 1 Ying 3h 
1 with 


canſen}. that hee 
Bog. J. ſuf 


5 906 of. he BY 


them thas 


buy them at 'h ei own rates, hv 1 


have known but very few miniſters 


or faverits that were not to bee 
bought, which muſt be done in this 
caſe, for when they ſhall come and 
tell me that his ſhoulder may be 
dreſſed by any body, I can't fleep 


fifty mile from London, if one of 


the beſt ſurgeons does not lye in the 
hous, by this account I am apt to 
think at your return upon the 22d 
of Auguſt you will find us here, but 


where ever | ſhall happen to bee you 
are lure of being always wellcome 


to your moſt faithfull 
bumble ſervant and friend 


to Mrs Clark 


157 
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8. Marlborough. 
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ug W owa that be weed very Koad win 
Pele this opertumty 5 writiog "and had a gtete den N hee 
to you b 171 Surgeon which will added that/ke” ſign to get a thoy- 
come 104 fore you. 194% and pound in the Winter of the 
Tondon, 1 Maat mind to rell King for 5 f Banzer to help 
75 my Pot eftind was he hi tell ſotnthing happend that 


d ad A great dexl' of was better than wh#t- be Has, ber 
Bo Jy 480 50 7 ires, "tis fn. of ſerving you both in any thing 
ne for tire to writ aft the 


ſe with an 96h the B. Ef appeared to we l bes Very deſirous 
that ſhould happen to bee iq hi; 


go a hee” Pröfeſſes all the pier,” End 1 do really Bilievt tha 
vine Lu e ce gina ble fot He thitiks biwfelf that ben of your 
you" both. Nate we 190 the B ety would be of fo woch uk 
eser dc be BY of Bath and To Hitn, that he finderely with's thr 
Wein heifit falls; but he only Would help him 40 eaſe fon 
HS bim chere bectuſę it is the moſt ings which ane it tore ewt 
e to nooks git Arik; SAG e what I deſire then fe 
N before chat, aps you will beleive, the 1 ho 


yo T. vo Will never dbübt of my ry 
. tha th he df with all the truth imaginable your 
obo cop zue 11 5 3 Hoſt nr krlend and 'umble f ſet 
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help 123 1 1 2 
Tous ! NT.39 N it | 3 114 2 | 
thing 8 
n his | 3 
— B ODE for: the. New: res r, 
An n T. Warren; Eſq. Pret'Lakieat, | © 
"ſom * ins 01M Il 6. 16 1 4 11 bh De FI 
cult | 5138 J 5 192 Ho91 ed ] 
1 : I rounh ef eee and. n 0 * 
opt When ancient Chivalry diſplay'd - ol off vs 
being The pomp of her heroic: games 3: 91911 Ä 
port And creſted. chiefs, and tifſued, dames, 801 Ts bar 
: fer- Aſſembled, at the glärion's cal. q 5 
mM 2 In ſome proud caſtle + high-ercbid hall, tas ad 
ugh, Io grace romantic * nial rites 2; 1 * „uon 
Aſſociate of the gorgeous fe ava id Sed T of 
ij The Minſtrel ſtyuck his kindred e ir bo þ | 
2 And told of many a . nm king, i left ad! — 
Han. Who to the tur train'd: bis hardy &yig hte 2 1 
ce 0! Ou bore the „I rede roſs ſhield &.- pg 190 2240 Lak 
Mid the bold peers of Salem's field; 
i Who trave 0 pagan climes to quell | 
| The wiſard foe's terrific ſpell ; „ 5 
Isa runde i» arrange eee fer I „% ns IG 
The Saraden's gigan i (pear | 
The liſtenin} hamptonsYe e f fabling rbime 
8 With fairy wy pings fraught, and ſhook their plume ſublime. 
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9 Dear to the Bard of math % 914 
The ſoofs, to wirtue dear, VP eb to 4 
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No more, beſtriding barbed ſteeds, 
Adventurous Valour idly bleeds : 
And now the Bard in alter'd tones, 
A theme of worthier triumph owns ; 
By ſocial imagery beguil'd, 


He moplgs his harp fo manners mild; f 
PR after long lon eaves the wreath of war 8 aff 


hails the hoſtile forms that grac'd the Gothic Throne. 


III. 
And now he tunes his plauſive lay 
' To Kings, who plant the civic $404.00 
Who RE the e 1 part, 
Diffuſin ominerce, ce, gad art; 
Who ſpr 2 e 15 en atk wide, 
And 6 wake in a nation's pride: 
Who ſeek coy Science in hericloiſtey'd nook, 
Where Thames, yet rural, rolts an arteſs tide ; | 
Who love to view the. valet divine, ' 
Where revel Nature andthe Nine, o gong 20 1 
And cluſtering towers the: dafted Fro re otertook.; bt 
To Kings, who rule à filial and, tel 
Wo claim a Peoples \vows'and pray'rs, cf Suror ny. 
Should Treaſon arm the: weakeſt band 1 54 * | I 
| To Theſe, his heariifeltipraif©he bears, 20 91120 : 
And with new capture haſtes to greet od 
This feftal morn, thitydng#10 meer, 4461 5 
With luckieſt duſpices, the laughing ſpring';- 7 
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HE nobleſt Bards of i Albion: 1 
Have dern geg ieee res e ou” 
Ere Science, ſtruggling oft: in- vin n 
Had dat'd to break her Gotbic chain. 
Victorious Edward gave the! yernal: bough'. now "nds 
Of Britain's bay to — on Chaucer's brow: 23.5 
Fir'd with the gift,, he changed 0 bete lablime * 
His Norman minfirelſy's-diſeordamt ching b'tume! 1 bat! 
In tones majeſtic. henge þe-told - + oo i nedo bh 
| The banquet of Cambuſesn bold 3 1101 41 00 mt 07% 
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His martial maſter's knightly board, 

And Arthur's ancient rites reſtor'd; 
The prince in ſable ſteel that ſternly frown'd, 
And Gallia's captive king, and Creſſy's wreath renown'd. 


| E 
Won from the ſhepherd's ſimple meed, 
The whiſpers wild of Mulla's reed, 
Sage Spenſer wak'd his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza's golden ſway: | 
O'er the proud theme new luſtre to diffuſe, 
He choſe the gorgeous allegoric Muſe, 
And call'd to life old Uther's elfin tale, 
And rov'd through many a necromantic vale, 
- Pourtraying chiefs that knew to tame 
The goblig's ire, the dragon's flame. ; 
To pierce the dark enchanted hall, bu —Y 
Where Virtue fate in lonely thrall, 
From fabling fancy's inmoſt ſtore 
A rich romantic robe he bore ; ins | | 
A veil with viſionary trappings hung, . 1 
And o'er his virgin - queen the fairy texture flung. | | "= 
e . | 25 | 
At length the matchleſs Dryden came, 
To light the Muſes clearer flame; $1 
To lofty numbers grace to lend, 
And ftrength with melody to blend ; 
To triumph in the bold career of ſong, 
And roll th' unwearied energy along. 
Does the mean incenſe of promiſcuous praiſe, / 
Does ſervile fear, diſgrace his regal bays ? 
I ſpurn his panegyric ſtrings, WE «= 
His partial homage, tun'd to kings! __, nn 
Be mine, to catch his manlier chord. _—_ _ 
That paints th' impaſſion'd Perſian lord, 
By glory fir'd, to pity ſu'd, | 
Rouz'd to revenge, by love ſubdu'd ; | 
And till, with tranſport new, the ſtrains to trace 
That chant the Theban pair, and Tancred's deadly vaſe. 


| IV. i 
Had theſe bleſt Bards been call'd, to pay 
The vows of this auſpicious day, 4 
Each had confeſs'd a fairer throne, 5 | I 
A mightier ſovereign, than his own! | N 1 
Chaucer had bade his hero monarch yield 
The fame of Agincourt's triumphal field —_— 
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To peaceful proweſs, and the conqueſt's calm, | 
That braid the ſceptre with the patriot's hi 4 
His chaplets of fantaſtic bloom, 
His colourings, warm from Fi iction's 8 lopm, | 
Spenſer had caſt in ſcorn away. 
And deck'd with truth alone the lay ; 
All real here—the Bard had ſen 
The glories of his pictur d Queen! 
The tuneful Dryden had not flatter'd here, 
_ His * had er er n all bacere! 
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ODE on a Lady going re From 5 dT Tas Lo UNGER, 


AR, fer From we. my Delia ves, | 
And all my y pray yrs, y tears, ty 1. | 
Nor ſhall I know' one hou 2 repol 1 
Till Delia bleſs theſe eyes again. 


Companion of the wretched, come, 
Fair Hope ! and dwell with me a while ; 
Thy heavenly preſence gilds the gloom, 
While happier ſcenes ip proſpeQ ſmile. 


| Oh! who can tell what Time may do? 

1 | How all my ſorrows yet may end? 

1 Can ſhe reject a love ſo true??? 
Can Delia eer. forſake her friend? 


Unkind and rude the thorn i is ſeen, 
No ſign of future ſweetneſs. ſhows ; 
1 But time calls forth its lovely green, 
0 And ſpreads the bluſhes of the roſe. 


Then come, fair Hope, and whiſper peace, 
And keep the happy ſcenes in view, 

When all thefe cares and fears thall ceaſe, | 
And Delia bleſs a love lo true. | 


II. 


Hops, ſweet deceiver, ſlill believ'd, 
In mercy ſent to ſooth our care: 
Oh! tell me, am I now deceiv'd, 

And wilt thou leave me to deſpair 2 


0 


— 


{ 


4 


Ei. Then hear, ye Powers, my earneſſ pray!r 
"INF This pang unuttera le 1 Wes 8 f : 

| Let me not live to know deſpair? _ 
But give me quiet in the grave ! © 


R. 


p OE T R V. 


Why ſhould I live to bate the light, 
Be with myſelf at conſtant nite, 
And drag about in nature's ſpite, 

An uſeleſs, joyleſs load o life? 
But far from her all ills remove, 

Vour favourite care let Delia be, 
Long bleſt in friendſhip, bleſt in love, 

And may ſhe never think on me. 


III. 
But if, to prove my love ſincere, 
The fates a while this trial doom; 
Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear, 
Nor leave me till my Delia come ; 


Till Delia come, no more to part, 
And all theſe cares and fears remove, 
Oh, come |: relieve this widow'd heart, 
Oh, quickly come I my pride, my love! 
My Delia come! whoſe looks beguile, 
_ Whoſe ſmile can charm my cares away 
Oh! come with that enchanting ſmile, 
And brighten up life's wintry day ; 


Oh, come and make me full amends 
For all my cares, my fears, my pain; 
Delia, reſtore me to my friends, 
Reſtore me to myſelf again. 


On the late Improvements at Nu neham, the Seat of the Earl of Haxcounrt, 


By the late W,WrrTenzad, E. 


AME Nature, the Goddeſs, one very bright day, 
In ſtrolling thro! Nuneham, met Brown in her way; 
And bleſs me, the ſaid, with an inſolent ſneer, 
I wonder that fellow will dare to come here. 
What more than I did has your impudence ones 
The lawn, wood, and water, are all of my haad ; 
In my very beſt manner, with Themis's ſcales, 


1 lifted the hills, and I ſcoop'd out the vales ; 
With Sylvan's own umbrage I grac'd ev/ry brow, . 


And pour d the rich Thames thro? the-meadows below. 
I grant it, he cry'd ; to your ſoy'reign command , 


I bow, as I ought, —Gentle Lady, your hand: 
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The two laſt words in this cou | 
ſounds, and therefore only appear to rhyme. This defect, however, may 
removed by tranſpoſing the two verſes and reading them thus: 


| You know what you 
That to theſe happy. 
My lovely materials were many and great! 


Io all you ſee here can you lay a juſt loin 43 


The ſmooth-flowing out · line, that ſteals from the eye“, 


Who thinn'd, and who group'd, and 9 thoſe trees, 


Who caſt them in ſhade, and who plac d them in light, 
' Who bade them divide, and who bade them unite? 
be ridges are melted, the boundaries: gone 

Obſerve all theſe. changes, and candidly own. - 

I have cloath'd you when naked, and, when o'erdreſt, 


As Reynolds would picture ſome exquiſite maid, ' 
Each fpirited feature would. happily place, 
And ſhed o'er the whole inexpreſſible grace. 


| Nay, never draw back, you may climb without pain, 


And is loſt, in exactly the point where it ought. 
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The weather's inviting, ſo let us move on; | 
id, and now ſee what I've done. 
] with gratitude own you have reaſon to plead 
enes you were bounteous indeed : 


* 


(For ſometimes, you know. I'm oblig'd to create) 
But ſay in return, my adorable dame, 


Were there no lighter parts, which you finiſh'd in haſte, 
Or left, like a friend, to give ſcope to my taſte ? | 
Who drew o'er the ſurface, did you, or did l, 


The ſoft undulations, both diſtant and near, 
That heave from the lawns, and yet ſcarcelx appear ? 
(So bends the ripe harveſt the breezes beneath, 
As if earth was in ſlumber and gently took breath 


Who bade the ſlopes fall wih that delicate eaſe, 


I have firip'd you again 10 your boddice and veſt ; - 
Conceal'd ev'ry blemiſh, each beauty diſplay'd, 


One queſtion remains. Up the green of yon ſteep 
Who threw the bold walk with that elegant ſweep ?- 
— There is little to ſee, till the ſummit we gain. 


And, I hope, will perceive how each object is caught, 


FTbat ground of your moulding is certaialy fine, 

But the ſwell of that knoll, and thoſe openings, are mine. 
The proſpect, wherever beheld, mult be good, "opp 
But has ten times its Charms when you burſt from this wood, 
A wood of my planting, The goddeſs cried, Hold ! 

'Tis grown very hot, and *tis grown very cold, ny 


plet have identical rather than correſponding 
eably be 


That ſweet flowing outline, that ſeals from the view, | 
Who drew o'er the ſurface, did I, or did you? | M. 


She 


/ 


x be | 
| „OC BTR Y. - 


She fann'd, and ſhe ſhudder d, ſhe cough'd, and ſhe ſneez'd, 


Inclin'd to be angry, inclin'd to be-pleas'd ; | 


Half ſmil'd, and half pouted - then turn'd from the view, 
And dropp'd him a curt'fie, and bluſhing withdrew. 


Yet ſoon recolleQing her thoughts, as ſhe paſs'd, _ 
„I may have my revenge on this fellow at laſt: 
For a lucky conjecture comes into my head. 
„That, whate'er he has done, and whate'er he has ſaid, 
„The world's little malice will balk his deſign : 5 
Each fault they'll call his, and each excellence mine.“ 


Verſes on the Ducheſs of RuTLand; ſuppoſed to be written by Sir. 


» LanGRISH, 


A' poor Anacreon bleeding lies, 

- A From the firſt glance of Stella's eyes, 
Too weak to fly, too proud to yield, 

Or leave an undiſputed field; 

He rallies, reſts upon his arms, 

And reconnoitres all her charms. 

Vainly he fancies that by peeping, 
Through all the beauties in her keeping, 
He may in ſuch a ſtore collet 

The healing balm of one defect; 

One feeble part, ane faulty ſpot, 

That Nature's forming hand forgot, 

Or left, in mercy, a defence 

Againſt her wide omnipotence, 
Which ſpares philoſopher nor ſage, 

Nor tender youth, nor cautious age. 
He view'd her fature, tow'ring high ;— 

The liquid luſtre of her e; 

The various wonders of her mouth, 
Diffuſing ſweetneſs, like the South; 
Where everlaſting raptures grow, 

Where violets breathe and roſes glow ; 

- Where pearls in pes order meet, 
And tune the lapſe of acceats ſweet ; 
As pebbles ſhed their filver beam, 
Brighten, and harmonize the ſtream. 


* Althe' the perſonification of NATURE has been common to ſeveral Poets, 
when they meant to compliment an artiſt that rivalled ber, yet the idea of making 


the Poet has, 1 think, executed A genuins humour. 5 2 


ter dehave herſelf like that moſt unnatural of all ereated Beings, A MORDERN FINE 
LADY, muſt be allowed to be a thought both very bold and truly original; _ 


He 
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He view'd. her whole array of charms, 


The . and poliſh'd arms; - 


He look d tbraugh every rank and file, 
Through every. grace, and every ſmile ; 
But ſaw no fingle ſpot negleQed ;— 
The front ſecure, the rear ror 
The centre form'd with double care, 
For the ſupreme command was there : 


There hid, myſterious from the day, 


The conſecrated banners lay: 


No advantageous paſs was loſt, 


No beauty ſleeping on its poſt ; 
But all was order, all was force: 


A look was victory of eourſe. 


On objects from the ſight precluded 
He by analogy concluded ; 
By faith in what bad been reveal'd, 
He judg'd of all that lay conceal'd ; 


That beav'n, to which our fancies fray 


Through fleecy cloud, and gg way = 
But he could ſpeculate, or 
Nothing, to change his aa 

At length an incident aroſe, 
That flatter'd him with leſſer woes. 
The bold intruſion. of a fly 
Had clos'd the luſtre of one eye, 
And gave him hopes that, thus bereft 
Of half her ſplendour, what was left 
He could reſiſt, or eould evade, 
Or could retire behind the ſhade: 


But whilſt he triumphs in thefe fancies, 


A new auxiliary advances. 
The. ſnowy. ares ſublime diſplay 


Was rais'd to chaſe that cloud away. 


Which ſeem'd the lightning to abate, 


And yet awhile ſuſpend his fate. 


But, ah! how frail is hope 1 how vain! 
The vanquiſh'dluftre came again, 

And living ivory ſupply'd 

That fplendour which her, eye deny'd. 


S0 Alpine ſnowy cliffsariſe, 
Pervade the clouds, and touch the Kit 3 


Scatter around the ſilver ray, 
And giye new brightneſs to the day. 
Thus diſappointed in his dream 


Of imperfection in her frame, 


He meditates yet to explore 


| 88 defperate expedient more. 


1 
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7% Where 


n 

© Where ſhall I go a fault to find? 
„% Have I no refuge in her mind? 
«©. Can't I one healing error trace, 
To cure the miſchiefs of her face? 
« One tax, one countervailing duty, 
To balance her account of beauty? 
One ſaving foible, baliny fault, 
One impropriety of thought, 
« To lend its medicinal aid, 


% And cure the wounds her eyes have made? 


*« Preſumptuous hope !—1 view'd once more 

The blaze that dazzled me before, 

« And ſaw! thoſe very eyes impart 

*« A ſoul, that ſharpen't! every dart; 

« With every rich endowment fraught, _ 

The tender care, the generous thought, 

The ſenſe of each exalied duty, 

That mingled worth with every beauty: 

« And a prevailing wiſh impreſsd d 

«« To * all happy, and one bleſs'd. 

« Her ſoul through every feature ſpoke— 

„ There was a virtue in each look: 

* The whole was gentleneſs and love 

Her arrows featherd from the dove; 

* And every glance that charm'd the ſight 

Was as benevolent as bright. 
Finding no poſlible retreat, 

I yield contented to my fate 

„ unreluctant drag the chain, 

« And in the paſſion loſe the pain 

« For her ſweet bondage is ſo light, 

« And all her fetters are ſo, bright, _ 

„That vain and vanquiſh'd, I muſt own 

«© cannot wiſh to lay them down, 

Nor idly ftruggle to be free, 

Nor change my lot for liberty.” 


The Three VerNoNS * 
By the Hon. Horace WATLT OTE. 
ENRIETTA's + ſerious charms | 
Awe the breaſt her beauty warms: 
See the bluſhes l. Love preſumes ; 
See ſhe frowns ! he drops his plumes. 
"> OE: Daughters of Richard Vernon, Eſq. 
+ Now Counteſs of 1 | 
| 4, 
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Dancing lighter o'er the ocean 

Was not Cytherea's motion; 

Speaking, Art repines to ſee 
he triumph of ſimplicity, 


Lips that ſmile a thouſand meanings, 
Humid with Hyblean gleanings ; 
Eyes that glitterginto wit, 
Wanton mirth with fancy ſmit ; 
Arch naiveté that wanders _ 
In each dimpling cheek's meanders ; 
Shedding roſes, ſhifting graces, 
In a face that's twenty faces, 
Sweet aſſemblage, all combine 
In pretty playful CaroLine. 


Sober as the matron's air, 
Humble as the cloiſter'd fair, 
Patient till new Springs diſcloſe 

The bud of promis'd beauty's roſe, 

| Waving flattery's perfum'd breath, 
Enſures it young EL Iz AZETR. 
Lovely Fhree; whoſe future reign, 
Shall og ns younger, ſweeter ſwain; 
For me, ſuffice in Ampthill groves, 
Cradle of Graces and of Loves, 
I firſt announc'd, in artleſs page, 
The glories of a riſing age; - 
And promis'd, where my Anna ſhone, 
Three Offorys as bright as one. 


PROLOGUE ro the Tragedy of JULIA. 
Written by ErmonD MaLone, Eſq. | 
Spoken by Mr. KewBLe, 


ROM Theſpis“ days to this enlighten'd hour, 
The ſtage has ſhewn the dire abuſe of power ; 

What mighty miſchief from ambition ſprings ! 

The fate of heroes, and the fall of kings. 


But theſe bigh themes, howe'er adorn'd by art, 
Have ſeldom gain'd the paſſes of the heart: 
Calm we behold the pompous mimic woe, 


Unmov'd by forrows we can never know. 

Far other feelings in the ſoul ariſe, . 

When private grief arreſt our ears and eyes: 
When the falſe friend, and blameleſs ſuffering wife, 
Reflect the image of e N 


| And 


/ 
/ 
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And ſtill more wide the ſympathy, more keen, 
When to each breaſt reſponſive is the ſcene; . 
And the fine cords that every heart entwine, 
Dilated, vibrate with the glowing line. | 
Such is the theme that now demands your ear, ; 
And claims the filent plaudit of a tear. | 
One tyrant paſſion all mankind muſt prove; 
The balm or poiſon of our lives—is Love. 
Love's ſovereign ſway extends o'er every clime, 
Nor owns a limit or of ſpace or time. 
For love, the generous fair-one hath, ſuſtain'd 
More poignant ills than ever poet feign'd, 
For love, the maid partakes her lover's tomb, 
Or pines long life out, in ſad ſoothleſs gloom. _ 
Ne'er ſhall oblivion ſhroud the Grecian wife *, 

Who gave her own, to fave a huſband's life, 
With her contending, ſee our Edward's bride, 8 
Imbibing poiſon from his mangled fide. | 
Nor leſs, though proud of intellectual ſway, 
Does haughty man the tyrant power obey : 
From youth to age by love's wild tempeſt toft, 
For love, even mighty kingdoms has he loſt, 
_ Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's foſtering care F, 

If no fond breaſt the ſplendid bleſſings ſhare; 

And, each day's buſtling 1 once paſt, 
There, only there, his bliſs is found at laſt. 
For woes fictitious oft your tears have flow'd; 

Your cheek for wrongs imaginary glow'd : 
To-night our Poet means not to aſſail 
Your throbbing boſoms with a fancy'd tale. 
Scarce fixty ſuns their annual courſe have roll'd, 
Since all was real that our ſcenes unfold, _ 
To touch your breaſts with no unpleaſing pain, | 78 
The Muſe's magic bids it live again : | _ + nn 
Bids mingled characters, as once in life, _— 
Reſume their functions, and renew their ſtrife ; 1 
While pride, revenge, and jealouſy's wild rage, 
Rouſe all the genius of th' impaſſion'd flage. 


* —Sefant ſubruntem fata mariti, 
 Alceſtem. 1 | Jur. 
+ * Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune's tender aum | 

« With favour never claſp'd,” _ | | 


\ 


EPILOGUE. 


+ 
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E r 11 O UE. 
Written by Jonn CovunTenar, E. 
And ſpoken by Mrs. Sippons.. 


What lover now complains—but on the ſtage 
No ſuitor now attempts his rivals life, | 
But lets him take that cordial balm—a wife ; 
And yet, 16 prove his pure and conſtant flame, 
Still loves his miſtreſs in the wedded dame; 
Still courts his friend, and ſtill devoutly bows 
At the fair ſhrine where firſt he breath'q his vows. 
For love, ſhe knows ſome gratitude is due, 
Searches her heart, and finds there's room for two; 
And often ſees, her coy reluctance o'er, 
Good cauſe to prize her caro ſpeſa more. 
Thus mbdiſh wives, with ſentimental ſpirit, 
May go aftray, to prove their huſband's merit, 
Or ope the door, in this commodious age, 
Without death's aid, t' eſcape the wedlock's cage. 
Abjuring rules, that ſoon will ſeem romance, 
|. Love's gayer ſyſtem we import from France; 
1 Reſcind politely our old Engliſh dury, 
And take off all reſtraints from wine and beauty ; 
While lighter manners cheer our native gloom, 
* As Spaniſh wool refines the Britiſh loom. 
| | Had faſhion's law of old ſuch influence ſhed, 
[ | The raptur'd Claudio ne'er had timeleſs bled: 
1 : His blifs with joy Mentevole had ſeen, 
And Julia's favourite Ciciſbe had been. 
The aſſiduous lover, and the huſband bland, | 
Like Brentford kings, had ſtill walk'd hand in hand: 8 
Together ſtill had ſhone at Park and play, 
Quaffing the fragrance of the ſame bouquet, 
Our varlet Poet, with licentious ſpeech, 
Thus far our injur'd ſex has dar'd impeach. 
The Female character thus redely furr'd, 
Tis fit, at laſt, that I ſhould have a word. 
Firſt then; withour 'rejoinder or diſpute, 
Z This wirtuous circle might each charge refute. 
£ That 'tis a nu age, I fure may lay, 
With their own wives when huſbands run away. 
But truce with jeſt. Howe'er the wits may rail, 
I The cauſe of truth and virtue muſt prevail. 


* tender ſighs breath in the tragic page, 
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Of former times whatever may be told, 
We're juſt as good as &er they were of old, 
Connubial love here long has fix'd his throne, 
And bliſs is ours to foreign climes unknown. 

If now and then a tripping fair is found, 

On Scandals wings the buzzing tale flies round: 
While blameleſs 7houſands, in ſequeſter'd life 
Adorn each ſtate, of parent, friend, and wife; 
From private cares ne'er wiſh abroad to roam, 
And bleſs, each day, the ſunſhine of their home; 
| UnnotiC'd keep their noiſeleſs happy courſe, 

Nor dream of ſecond wedlock or divorce. 

I ſee the verdiQ's ours; you ſmile applauſe; _ 
So, with your leave, again Pl plead your cauſe: 
New triumphs nightly o'er this railer gain, 8 
And to the laſt our female rights maintain. 


Addreſs te the Deil.— From Poems chiefly in the Scottiſh Diale#; 
By RoBexT Burns, | 


O Prince ! © Chief of many throned Pow're, 


That led th* embattÞd Seraphim to war— © Mil rox. 


Thou! whatever title ſuit the, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an' ſootie, ; 
los'd under hatches, - 
Spairges about the brunſtane cootie*, 
| To ſcauld poor wretches. 


Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An' let poor damned bodies be; | 
I'm ſure ſma? pleaſure it can gie,. 

3 'Ev'n to a deil, 
To ſkelp an ſcaud poor dogs like me. 
8 An' hear us ſqueel! 


Great is thy power, an' great thy fame; 
Far kend an' noted is thy name; 
An' tho' yon lowin heugh's thy hame, 
10 Thou travels far; 
An' faith! thou's neither lag nor lame, e 
x Nor blate b nor ſcaure. 


Wyhyles, ranging like a roario lion, 
For prey, a holes and corners tryin; 


* Wooden kitchen diſh, » baſhful. apt to be feared, 


Whyles, 


* 
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; Whyles, on the ſtrong-wing'd Tempeſt flyin, 
| 2 Tirlin the kirks ; ; 


Whyles, in the human boſom pryin, 
Unſeen thou lurks. 


I've heard my reverend Graunie ſay, 
In lanely glens ye like to ſtray ; 
Or where auld, ruin'd caſtles, gray, 
Nod to the moon, 
” fright the nightly wand'rer's way, 
Wi” v eldritch croon ©, 


When twilight did my Graunie 8 a 
To ſay her prsy'rs, douce, honeſt woman! 
Aft yuus the dyke ſhe's heard you bummin, * 

Wy 4 eerie drone; © 
Or, ruftlio, thro' the © boortries comin, 
WY heavy groan. 


Ae dreary, 'windy, winter night, 
The ſtars ſhot down wi' ſklentin light, 
d Wy you, myſel, I gat a fright, 
Ayont the lough ; ; 
Ye, like, a raſh-buſs, ſtood in fight, 
Wi' waving ſugh. 


a The cudgel in my nieve did ſhake; 
Each briſtl'd hair flood. like a ſtake, | 
When wi' an eldriich, f ſtoor quaick, quaick, 
Amang the ſprings, 
4 Awe ye ſquatter'd like a drake, : 
_ 1 .- On whiſtling wings. 


| | Let t 4uarlocks grim, an' wither'd bags, 
3 Tell how wi you on ragweed nags, 

1 They ſkim the muirs an dizzy crags, 
=} Wi' wicked ſpeed ; 

| - And in N LeRep renew their leagues, 

= | | Owe ® howkit dead. 


Thence, countra wives, wi' toil an' _ 
May plunge an' plunge the kiro-in vain; 
For, O l. the yellow treaſure's taen 

By witchio kill; 
An' * dawn k twal-pint {nas gat gaen 
As ! yell's the Bil . 


a Uncovering. b „ frightful. e a hollow continued moan. a fcighted- 
ſhrub elder. * ſtrong and boarſe, © wizards. * ged. Ts. all * twel 
1288 1 r that * milk. Rt bull, 1 7 Thence 
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 Thenes, myſtic knots mak great abuſe, 


On young Guidmen, fond, keen, an' crouſe“; 


When the beſt watk-lume-i i' the houſe, 
By © cantrip wit, 
Is 1 made no worth a louſe, 
Juſt at the bit. 


When thowes diſſolve the ſnawy hoord, 
An' float the jinglin icy-boord, 
Then, © Water-kelpies haunt the foord, 

By your direction, 
An' nighted Trav'llers are allur d 
To their deftruQion. 


An' aft your moſs-traverſing Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late an' drunk is: 
The aue curſt, miſchievous monkies 

Delude his eyes, 
Till in ſome miry ſlough he ſunk is, 
Ne ier mair to rite. 


When Maſons myſtic word an' grip, 
In ſtorms an' tempeſts raiſe you up, | 
Some cock or cat your rage maun ſtop, 
Or, ſtrange to tell ! 
The yaungeſt'Brother ye wad whip 
Aff ſtraught to h-ll. 


Lang ſyne, in Eden's bonie yard, 


* 


When youthfu' lovers firſt were pair'd, | 


An' all the Soul of Love they ſhar'd, 
"The raptur'd hour, 

Sweet on the fragrant, flow'ry ſwaird, 
In ſhady bow'r: 


Then you, ye auld, * ſnick-drawiog dog! 
Ye cam to Paradiſe inco | 
An' play'd on man a cur rſed wages“, 
(Black be your fa'!) 
An' gied the infant warld a thog, : 
| - *MaiG ruin'd 2“. 


Die * that dip” when in a bizz !, * 
Wi' reekit duds t, and reeftit gizz ü, 
Ye did preſent your ſmootie phiz, 
Mang better folk, 
An' | ſklented on the man of U 
Tour pa joke? 


b having a charm. © waterſpirits. a trick-contriyi 


„ ie nnn. i ran obliquely. - I 
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Aw how ye gat him i your — 
An brak him ont o' houſe an' hal, 
While ſcabs an botches did him gall, 
Wi' bitter claw, 
An' lows'd 11 il. 0e 'd, wicked Scawl, 
| Nas warſt ava? 


But a your doings to rehearſe, 
Your wily ſnares an fechtin fierce, 
Sin that day Michael * did you pierce, 

Down to this time, 
Wad ding * Lallan tongue, or Erſe, 


In proſe or rhyme. 


An' now. auld Chats, I ken ye're thinkin, 
A certain Bardie's rantin, drinkin, . if 
Some luckleſs hour. will ſend him linkin z, 
To your black pit; 
But Faith] he'll warn a corner jinkin ®, 
: An' cheat you yet. 
of "Sia fare you wael, 12255 Nickis-ben ! 
O wad ye tg a though t an' men”! | 
re * aibling might—l dinna ken— _ 
Still hae a a 
I'm wae * W upo' yon den y 
__- Evn for your i 


4 Dedication to 6. H. . Z 7. — From the ſame. 


XCEPT. na, Sir, in this narration, 
A * fleechin, geh rin Dedication, 
To rooſe vou up,. an ca you guid, 


An' prung o great ag noble bluid ; 
Becauſe ye're firnam'd like His Grace, 


Perhaps related to the race: 


Then when I'm tir'd—and fae are ye, 


Wy? monie = fulſome, finfu' lie, 
Set up a face, how I ſtopt ſhort, 
For fear your modeſty be hurr. 

This may do—maun do, Sir, wi' them wha 
Maun pleaſe; the Great Folk for a wamefov * ; 4 
For me | ſae laigh I peed na bow, 
For, Loxp be thankit, I can plug; 
And when I downa yoke 8 naig, 


Then, Lox p be tbankit. I can beg z + 


Sae I ſhall ſay, an that's nae Aattrin, 
1rs juſt fic Poet an' fic Patron. 


.0 Vide Mru row, Book VE. 
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The Poet, ſome guid Angel help him, 
Or elſe, I fear, 7b ill ane ſkelp him! 


He may do weel for a! he's done yet, 
But only—be's no juſt begun yet. 


The Patron, (Sir, ye maun forgie me, 
I winna lie, come what will o' me) 
On ev'ry hand it will atlow'd be, 
He's juſt—nge better than he ſhou'd be. | 

I readily and freely grant, 

downa ſee à poor man want; 

hat's d his ain. he winna tek it; 

hat ance he ſays, he Winna break. it; 
Ought he can lend he'Il no refus't, 


Till aft his guidneſs is abus'd ; 


And raſcals whyles' that do him NG '» 
Ev'n that, he does na mind it lang: | 


As Maiſter, Landlord, Huſband, RY | 
He does na fail his part in either. 0 
But then, nae thanks to him for a“ r 


Nae godly ſymptom ye can ca' that; 
It's naething but a milder feature 
Of our poor, ſinfu', corrupt Nature: 
Ye'll get the beſt o? moral works, 


Mang black Gentogs, and Pagan Turks, | 


Or hunters wild an Pongtax:i, 
Wha never heard of Orth - d-xy. | 
That he's the poor man's friend. in need, 
The Gentleman in word and deed, - 
It's no thro” terror of D—mn-t—n; 
It's juſt. a carnal inclination. _ - 
Morality, thou deadly bane, 
Thy tens 0? thouſands thou haſt faint. 
Vain is his hope, whaſe thay an? truſt is 
In moral Mercy, Truth, an' Juftice? + 
No — ſtretch a point to catch a plack ; 
Abuſe a Brother to his back; 885 
Steal thro' the . winneci fra a where, 
But point the Rake that taks the _ 
Be to the Poor like onie whunſtane; 
And haud their noſes to the grunſtane ; ; 
Ply ev'ry art o' /egal thieving : 
No matter—ſtick to found believing. 


Learn three-mile pray'rs, an' half-mile 000 


Wy? weel · ſpread looves an' lang, wry faces; 
Grant up a ſolemn, lengthen'd groan, 

And damn a' Parties but your own; , 

PII warrant then, ye're nae Doveirer, 

A 1 furdy, ſtaunch Believer. 
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When vengeance draws the ſword in wrath, 
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0 ye wha leave the ſprings o C- lun, 


For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin! 


Ye ſons of Hereſy and Error. 


- 


Ye'll ſome day ſqueel in quaking terror! 


And in the fire throws the ſheath; 
When Ruin, with his ſweeping 5e/om, 
Juſt frets till Heav'n commiſſion gies him; 
While o'er the Harp pale 'Mis'ry moans, 
And ſtrikes the ever-deep'ning tones, 
Still louder ſhrieks, and heavier groans ! 
Your. pardon, Sir, for this digreſſion, 


1 maiſt orgs my Dedication  ' 


But when Divinity comes croſs mee. 


My readers till are ſure to loſe me. 


So, Sir, you ſee 'twas nae daft vapour, 


But I maturely thought it proper, 


A” 6, &@ « % „% a „ 


Muddy. » ſmall ponds. very averſe. 


«6 


When a my works 1 did review. 
To dedicate them, Sir, io NE 
Becauſe (ye need not tak it Ht) 


I thought them ſomething like yourſel. 


Then patronize-them wi” your favor, 
And your Petitioner ſhall ever=— ' 
J had amaiſt ſaid, ever pra, 
But that's a word I need na ſay: 


For prayin J hae litile ſkill ot; 


* — 


Pm baith-< dead - ſweer, an' wretched ill o't; 


But I'fe repeat each poor man's pray'r, 
That kens or hears about you, Sir 


May ne er Misfortune's © gowling bark, 


* Howl thro' the dwelling o' the Clerk ! 
May neer his gen'rous boneſt heart, 
For that ſame-gen'rous ſpirit ſmart! 
May K %% far-honour'd name 
Lang beet his hymeneal flame, 

Till H*******5,, atleaſt a diz'n, 

Are frae their nuptial labors riſen : 
Five bonie Laſſes round their table, 
And ſev'n braw Fellows, ftout an' able 
To ſerve their King an' Country weel, 
By word, or pen, or pointed ſteel! 


Shine on the ev'ning o' his days; 
Till his wee, curlie John's ier- oe, 
When ebbing life nae mair ſhall flow, 
The laſt, ſad, mournful rites beſtow l' 

Il will not wind a Jang concluſion, 

With complimentary effuſion : 


SS $$ „„ * 


May Health and Peace, with mutual rays; 2 


* howling. 


— 


1767. 


POETRY. TE 


But whilſt your Alpes ns endeavours 
Are bleſt with Fortune's ſmiles and e 
I am, dear Sir, with zeal moſt fervent, 
Your much indebted, humble ſervant. 
But if (which Pow'rs above prevent!) 
| That iron- hearted Carl, Want, 
| Attended, in his grim ce re 1 
By ſad miſtakes, and black miſchances, 
While hopes, and joys, and pleaſures fly him, 
Make you as poor a dog as I am, 
Your tb ble ſervant then no more: 
For who would. humbly ſerve the Poor? 
But, by a poor man's hopes i in Heav'n! 
While recollection's power is giv'n, BEG: 
If, in the vale of humble life, 151 
The victim ſad of Fortune's ſtrife, * 
I, thro' the tender-guſhing tear, 4 
Should recogniſe my Mafter dear, . 
If friendleſs, low, we meet together, 
Then, Sir, your hand—my' Friend and Brother 


S ON 6. 


From Poems on en, Suljede, by has N YeaARSLEY. 


Sc a „% „ 


HAT ails my heart when thou art t nigh? 2 
W as heaves the tender riſing ſi ſigh ?- „ 
1 Ab, Delia, is it love? | 

My breath in ſhorten'd pauſes fly ; 
I tremble, snip burn, and die,; 
Doſt thou thoſe tremors prove? 


Does thy fond boſom beat for me? | 

Doft thou my form in abſence ſee, | | S 
Still wiſhing to be near? 1 

Does melting languor fill thy breaſt? 

That ſomething, which was ne'er expreſs'd, 
| Ab! tell me—if you dare, 


But tho* my ſoul, ſoft, fond, and kind, 
Could in thy arms a refuge find, 

Secur'd trom ev'ry woe; IJ 
Yet, tri to honour's loudeſt ſtrains, | [ 


A laſt adieu alone remains, {| 
'Tis all the F ates beſtow: : 


Then blame me not, if doom'd to prove 
The endleſs pangs of hopeleſs love, | 
Vor. XXIX. * pas And 


— 


* 


B 


* 
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And tee by thee unbleſt: 
My joylef bus fly faſt away 
Let them fly 0, I chide their ſtay, 

47 or os *tis Heav's a to reſt 


ODE, tranfated from the Perſian 7 the Poet Har Ex. 
By Sir WikLian Jonrs. 


: WEET aid. if thou would'ſt charin my 7 fight, 
And bid theſe arms thy neck enfold,  - 
That roſy cheek, that uy hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight, 
Than all Becara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid rub flow, 
And bid thy penſive heart be glad. 
_- __ , Whate'er the frowning zealots fay, 
Tell them their Eden cannot ſhew 
A ſtream ſo clear as Rœnabad. 
A bower ſo ſweet as Moſellay. 


Oh! when theſe fair perfidious maids, 
Whoſe eyes our ſecret haunts infeſt, 
. Their dear deſtructive charms diſplay ; 
Each glance my tender breaſt invades, 
And robs my wounded ſoul of reſt, 
As Tartars ſeize their deſtin'd prey. - 


In vain with love our boſoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our ſighs, 
New luſtre to thoſe charms impart ? 
Can cheeks where living roſes blow, 
= Where Nature ſpreads her richeſt dyes, 
[ Require the borrow'd gloſs of art? 


Speak not of fate—ah |—change the theme, 
And ralk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flowers that round us bloom 
"Tis all a cloud, tis all a dream! 5 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to Pierce the ſacred gloom. 


Beauty has ſuch reſifileſs power, 
1 { That even the chaſte Egyptian dame 
WV 355 Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy: 
For her how fatal was the hour, | 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth ſo loyely and ſo coy! ! 


Þ 36 in-T R TD 
But ah! ſweet maid, my counſel hear, 
(Youth ſhould attend when thoſe adviſe 
_ Whom long experience renders ſage) 
While muſe charms the raviſh'd ear, 
While ſparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay, and ſcorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel anſwer have I heard! + 
And yet, by Heav'n, T love. thee ſtill: 
Can ought be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet ſay, how fell that bitter word _ 
From lips which ſtreams of ſweetneſs fill, 
Which ngught but drops of honey ſip? 
Go boldly forth, my ſimple lay, 
Whoſe accents flow with artleſs eaſe, 

Like Orient pearls at random ftrung : 
Thy. notes are ſweet, the damſels fay; - 
But, oh! far ſweeter, if they pleaſe 
| The nymph for whom theſe notes are ſung. 


| SorrTLY, an Ode from the ſame. 
By the late Captain THnñoN as Fox. 


To ſeek the palace of my foul: _ 
reach'd by filent ſteps the dome, 
And to her chamber. Falch flole. 4 


On a gay various couch reclin'd, 

In ſweet repoſe I ſaw the maid; 
My breaſt, like aſpins to the wind, 
Teo love's alarum ſoftly play'd, 


| Dives laſt night, Iruſh'd from ho! ne, 


Two fingers, then, to half expanſe, . : 
[ trembling op'd—with fear oppreſe'd, 

With theſe J pull'd her veil aſkagce, _ 
Then ſoftly drew her to my breaſt. 


« Who art thou, wretch!” my angel cry'd; 
Whiſp'ring, 1 ſaid—“ Thy flave:—thy ſwain: 
% But huſh, my love!—forbear to chide: 
«« Speak /oftly, leſt ſome hear the ſtrain,” 


Trembling with love, with hope, and fear, 
At length her ruby lips I preſs d: 
Sweet kiſſes oft—mellifluous—dear-— 
Softly I ſnatch'd—was 3 bleſs'd. 
A... 


« O let 


% 


« O let me,” now inflam'd I ſaid, _ 
My idol claſp within theſe arms :” 

% Remove the light”—deep figh'd the maid— 
Come ſoftly, come — prevent alarms,” 


Now by her fide with bliſs I glow'd,— 
Swift flew the night in amorous play : 
At length the morning's herald crow'd ;— 
When /oftly thence I bent my way. 


- EPIGRAM on this Oueftion a 


From the Eſay on Old Maids. 


Obſerve how men a ſweet Cremona buy! 
New violins they ſeek not from the trade, 
But one, on which ſome good muſician play'd : 
Strings never try'd ſome harſhneſs will produce; 
The Cadle's harmony improves by uſe. 


IM P ROM PT U: on the preceding Epigram. 


E rule will Wives and Fiddles fit, 
Is falſely ſaid, I fear, by wit, Z 
To ſad experience blind: 
For woman's an /Eolian harp, , 
Whoſe every note, or flat or ſharp, 
Depends upon the wind, 


| A Reply to the Two Epigrammatifte. 


HEE and harps no more compare 

(Improper ſymbols!) to the fair, 
However they attract! 

Ve wits ! for woman let me ſee, 

If muſic will not yield to me, 
IJIuſtly to grace | 

The female race, 

* . An image more exact! 

A | - Woman, I ſay, or dame or laſs, 

| ls an Harmonica,of plaſs, - 1 8 


1 "ah. : 
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3 Which is the more eligible for a W ife, a Widow or an Old Maid?" 


| YE: who to wed the ſweeteſt wife would try, 


pri 


Theſe verſes, 


in . 


Celeſtial and complete: 
If new, or by ſome trials known, 
| It matters not, 
A ſingle jot; . 
When rightly touch'd, its every tone 
Is — ſweet. 


Written at Nice, Auguſt 1743. 


By the Right Hon. HzxRT Fox, late Lord HOLLAND. 


Ol Where are all the winds? O! who will ſeize 
And bear me gaſping to ſome northern breeze ? 

Or weſtward to yon Pyrenæans go, | | 

Lay me where lies the yet unmelted ſnow. 

O!] my ſoul's panting wiſh in mid-day dreams! 

O!] native ſoil! O!] verdure, woods, and ſtreams, 

Where are ye? And thou ! lovely Redlynch! where 


Thy graſſy proſpects, and thy vernal air? 


O!] ſend thy ſpacious waters to my aid, 
Lend me thy lofty elm's proteQing ſhade ; 


Henceforth within thy limits let me live. 


O! England ! injur'd climate! I forgive 

Thy ſpleen-; inflicting miſts, thy gloomy days, | 
Il think thy clouds but intercept ſuch rays 

As now rage here, before whoſe hoſtile blaze 

The waters ſhrink, withers herb, fruit, and grain, 

And the blood throbs in the diſtemper'd vein. 

So ſhall I pleas'd behold, thy low'ring ſkies, 

Contented ſee thy thickeſt fogs ariſe, 

For e'en to thy November's arms, to ſhun. 

This painful hear, with tranſport would I run, 


* / TENEMENT e be ler. 


YEZ I This is, that all may learn, 
Whom it may happen to concern, 
To any lady, nota wife, 


Upon a leaſe, to laſt for life, 


By auction will be let this day, 
And enter'd on ſome time in May, 
A vacant heart; not ornamented 
On plans by Cheſterfield invented, 


N 3 


with many fimilar advertiſements in proſe, were ſpoken 8 
rate maſquerade, in the character of a Town-cryer, e 
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A plain, old-faſhion'd habitation, 
Subſtantial without decoration, | 
Large, and with room for friends to ſpare ; 
Well-ſituate, and in good repair. 
Alſo the furniture; as ſighs, 
Hopes, fears, oaths, pray'rs, and ſome few— lies ; 
Odes, ſonnets, elegies, and ſongs, 
With all that to th' above, belongs. 
Alſo, —what ſome might have . glad 
Tho' in a ſep'rate lot to have had,— 
A good rich ſoil of hopeful nature, 
Six meaſur'd acres (feet) of ſtature, 
lilewiſe another lot—an heap 
Of tatter'd modeſty, quite cheap. 
This with the reſt would have been ſold; 
But that by ſeveral we were told, 
If put up with the heart, the price, 
Of that it much might prejudice. 
Note well; th' eſtate, if manag'd ably, 
ay be improv'd conſiderably. | 
Love is our money, to be paid 
Whenever entry ſhall be made; 

And therefore have we fix'd the day 

For entering, in the month of May. 
But if the buyer of the above 

Can on the ſpot pay ready love, 
Hereby the owner makes profeſſion, 

She inſtantly ſhall have poſſeſſion, 

The higheſt bidder be the buyer. 

Yeu may know further of THe caves. 


d b 0; 


OURS, Jenny, yours in every thought, 
At length this fickle heart is caught: 
This heart that broke kind Kitty's chain ; 
Tho? ſtudious to prevent my pain, © 
What you deny, ſhe gave unſought. 
And, if to my embrace were brought 
She, for whom Greece and llion fought, 
Ev'n her for you would I diſdain, | 
| vg . Yours, Jenny, yours! 


This is the only legitimate Rondeau, in the language. Tt was written 4 
the requeſt of a friend to exemplify the ſyſtem of rhymes, the diviſion of ſtanza! 
and the laws of the return, according ts the practice of Voiture, and the othe 
French writers, who have moſtly excelled in this laborious kind of trifling, The 


„ 
„„ 6 Þ Ky 4] 183 ü 
Then meet my paſſion, as you ought; 15 
Nor aim in vain coquetry taught, 3 


By coy caprice to fix your reign, 

If I whole months muſt ſue, to gain 

What can in every ſtreet be bought; | | 
Toum, Jenny, yours! 


&- 1M IL: S: 
YER ſay, Sir, once a wit allow'd 
A lady to be like a cloud; 
Then take a Simile as ſoon 
Between a Woman and the Moon; 
For let mankind ſay what they will, 
The ſex are heav'nly bodies ſtill. 

Grant me (to mimic mortal life) 
The Sun and Moon are man and wife, 
Whate'er kind Sol affords to lend her, 
Madam diſplays in midnight fplendor ; 
For while to'reſt he lays him down, 
She's up and ftar'd at thro' the town 
From him her beauties cloſe confining, 
And only in his abſence ſhining. 

Or elſe ſhe looks like ſullen tapers ; 
Or elſe is fairly in the vapaurs; 
Or owns at once a wife's ambition, WEE 
And fully glares in oppoſition.— WES» 
Say, is not this a modiſh pair, * 
Where each for other feels no care. 
Whole days in ſeparate coaches driving, 
| ' Whole nights to keep aſunder ſtriving; _ 
| Both in the dumps in gloomy weather, 
And lying once a month together? 
In one ſole point unlike the caſe is, 
On her own head the horn ſhe places, 


VTV 
By Biſhop ATTERBURY, on a Challenge to the Biſbop to dictate ſomethin 


2 TY 
in praiſe of a Gooſe- Quill ; from the Words, ©* Neſpiſe not the Worth of Wil 
* thoſe Things that are ſmall.” | | —_ | 


& The words of the wiſe man thus preach'd to us all, {| WM 


« Deſpiſe not the worth of thoſe things that are ſmall.” Wo 


T3 quill of the Gooſe is a very flight thing. = 
Yet it feathers the arrow that flies from the ſtring ; | BH 
8 | N 4 | ” Makes 
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Makes the bird it belongs to riſe high in its flight, ; 

And the jack. it has oiPd againſt dinner go right. 

It brightens the floor when turn'd to a broom, _ 

And bruſhes down cobwebs at the top of the room ; 

Its plumage by age into figures is wrought, 

Its ſoft as the hand, and as quick as the thought. 

It warms in a muff, and cools in a ſcreen ; 

It is good to be felt, it is good to be ſeen; 

When wantonly waving, it makes a fine ſhow 

On the creſt of the warrior, or hat of the beau. 

The quill of the gooſe (I ſhall never have done, 

If thro? all its perfections and praiſes I run? 

Makes the harpſichord vocal, which elſe would be mute, 

And enlivens the ſound, the ſweet ſound of the flute; 
Records what is written in verſe or in proſe, 


By Ramfay, by Cambray, by Boyle, or Deſpreauæ. | 
I Therefore well did the wiſe man thus preach to us all 


* 
7 e e 


* 


Deſpiſe not the worth of thoſe things that are ſmall.” 


I 5 's By a Gent, man of the Temple, on the Sight of one of the Croydon Belles 


in the Court at Kingſton, during the Affxes. 


Is there no juriſdiction for ſtealing the heart? 


5 5 Wird petty offences and felonies ſmart, 


Tou, my fair one, may cry Laws and Court I defy you ;” 
_ Concluding no Peers can be ſummon'd to try you. 
But think not, fair Shorey, this plea will enfure you, 
Since the Graces and Muſes. will juſt make a jury. 


= ob 
yx Captain Mozais. 


oo Baccavs may. boaſt of his care-killing bowl, 
1 And Folly in thought-drowning revels delight; 


. 4 
© 
Y 


a Buch worſhip, alas! hath no charms for the ſou. 


When ſofter devotions the ſenſes invite. 


To the arrows of Fare, or the canker of Care, 5 
His potions oblivious a balm may beftow: | 
Zut, to Fancy that feeds on the charms of the fair, 

' The death of Reflefion's the birth of all Wo. 
E "> «x « Wi 


a 


* 
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What ſoul that's poſſeſs'd of a dream ſo divine, 

With riot would bid the ſweet viſion begone ? 

For the tear that bedews Senſibility's ſhrine, | 
Is a drop of more worth than all Baccavs's tun. 


The tender exceſs that enamours the heart, 
To few is imparted, to millions deny'd ; 

*Tis the brain of the victim that tempers the dart, 
And Fools jeſt at that for which ſages have dy'd: 


Each change and exceſs hath through life been my doom, 
And well can I ſpeak of its Joy and its ſtrife; 
The bottle affords us a glympſe through the gloom, 


But love's the true ſunſhine that gladdens our life. 


Come then, roſy Venus, and ſpread o'er my ſight 

The magic illuſions that raviſh the foul! ! 1 5 
Awake in my breaſt the ſoft dream of delight, 
And drop from thy myrile one leaf in my bowl. 


Then deep will I drink of the.nefar divine, Ws 1 6 Be] 


Nor er, jolly God, from thy banquet remove, 
But each tube of my heart ever thirſt for the vine 


* 


That's mellow'd by Friendſhip, and ſweeten'd by-Love. 2 


elle: i 4 
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gience in his reſearches, there is no 
doubt but our author poſſeſſes alſo 
a great ſhare of found and critical 
, penetration. He has made many 
diſcoveries reſpecting the famous 
letters, ſonnets, and contracts, which 
had hitherto eſcaped the vigilance 
of thoſe who have gone before him 
in this inquiry; and he has at the 
ſame time, with a great deal of can- 
dour, given up many of thoſe points 
which the 'former advocates of the 
queen of Scots have inſiſted on, but 
which do not appear to him to be 
proved to his entire ſatisfaction. 


G 
. 
= 
1 


oO vindicate the character of 
injured innotence,, and by 
detecting the arts of ſucceſsful op- 
preſſign, to reftore it to that fair 
fame, of which it ought never to 
_ have been deptived, has been al- 
ways conſidered as one of the nobleſt 
privileges of the pen of biſtory. 
This privilege the author of the 


work before us ſeems to have ex- 
erted in its full extent; and it is 
only to be lamented, that he has ſo 
often allowed the warmth of his 
'zeal to hurry his ſtyle ſo much be- 


. yond the decent bounds of cool and 


deliberate inveſtigation. In a work 
of this nature, where, as he himſelf 

allows, the force of the whole muſt 
ariſe from an accumulation of parts, 


and where, of courſe, our whole 


conv id ion depends upon every link 
of the chain's being preſerved en- 
tire, it is unwiſe at leaſt to diſtract 


dur attention by an intemperate , 
-- warmth of expreſſion, and to be 


conltanily appealing to our feel- 
_ ings, when we know he ought to be 
convincing out underſtandings. And 
this is the more to be lamented in 


* "a the preſent inftance, becauſe, added 


. to. a conſiderable degree of dili- 


& 


To thoſe who have not hitheric 
paid much attention to this point 0 
hiſtory, it may not be unintereſting 
to know, that it was not till the 
year 1754 that there was any thing 
like a doubt exifting of the com 
plete guilt of this amiable and un 
fortunate queen, with reſpe& to al 
molt every crime of which her ene 
mies had accuſed her. All the arts 
as well as all the authority of 80 
vernment, having been exerted 
both before and after her death, i 
overwhelm her unprotected repuia 


tion, it is not to be wondered 


that the public opinion reſpedtin 
her became fixed, and that the . 
ſoon abandoned even by the fe 
advocates ſhe had to diſgrace 40 

infamy. | 3 
It is much to the credit of 1. 
preſent age, that at the time abo 
| mention 


&GCEDUNT 


mentioned a revolution began to 
take place in the hiſtory of the evi- 
dences by which her reputation had 
been deſtroyed. and her life cruelly 
facrificed. © Mr, Goodall, (as the 
« author informs us in his preface) 
© keeper of the advocate's library 
«ar Edinburgh, ſtepped forward 
„with a courage that ſeemed to 
border upon raſhneſs, to prove 
« them mere forgeries, and to diſ- 


0 « abuſe the deceived public. He 
alſo % was a man very converſant with 
ical records: he was therefore. in the 
oy * habit of referring aſſertions to 
own authorities. He was alſo aQu- 
hich WW «© ated by a ſpirit of party, as a 
n party had then been formed in 
him the nation concerning the point. 
the « Something more vigorous than 
oe the abſtracted love of truth is ge- 


nerally requiſite to every arduous 
« undertaking. But whatever were 


* his motives, his enterprize was 
0. de «* honourable, and his execution 
_ powerful. He entered into the ex- 
zerto 


* ſiderable ſpirit. He went through 
« it with confiderable addreſs. He 
*even proved the letters to be for- 
« peries in ſo clear a manner, that 
* one is aſtoniſhed it had never 
* been done before. This ſhows, 
* indeed, the little attention which 
„had been paid to the ſubjeQ, in 
*care to ſubſtantiate, or in zeal 
* to deſtroy the fundamental credit 


"_ * of the whole. And that forms one 
5 * of thoſe grand diſcoveries, which 
P * muſt neceſſarily be very rare in 


* the hiſtory of any nation, and 
* therefore reflect a peculiar ho- 


makes them, — Yer ſuch was the 
* fatious credulity then generally 
* prevailing in the iſland, that this 


' * amination of the papers with con- 


* nour upon the individual who 


work, one of the moſt original “ ſcript to a new edition of his o. 


„and convincing which ever were 
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« publiſhed, made its way very 
« ſlowly among us. Even ſome of 
c our firſt-rate writers preſumed to 
« ſet themſelves againſt it. Dr. 


„ Robertſon, a diſciple of the old *M / 


« ſchool of ſlander, wrote a formal 

« diſſertation in oppoſition to ii 
© Even Mr. Hume, who in hiſtorg® 
& had learned to think more libe- 
« rally than the doctor, in ſome in- 
& cidental notes to his Hiſtory of 
« England, ſtil] profeſſed and .de- 
« fended his adherence to the an- 
<< cjent error. And the nation ſtood 
« ſuſpended between the authority 
of great names, and the prejudi- 
« ces of the million, upon one ſide; 
% and a new name, new arguments 
and demonſtration on the other. 
« Then Mr. Tytler aroſe, * He ge- 
« nerally took the ſame: ground 
« which Mr, Goodall had taken be- 
« fore him, He generally made uſe 
« of his weapons, He brightened 
« up ſome. He ſtrengthened others. 
«© With both, and with his own, he 
« drove the enemy out of the field. ti 
« Dr. Robertſon quitted it diret ix. 
« Mr. Hume rallied, after a ſong 
<« interval of eleven or twelve years. ai 
« He rallied with a ſeeming fero- 
« city of ſpirit, and with a real im- 

« becility of exertion, He, who +. 
«© never replied to an adverſary he- 
« fore, now replied to Mr, Tyiler, ' 
ce in a note to a new edition of his 
« hiſtory, He laid himſelf out there 
* in reproaches againſt Mr. Tytler, 
% and in vindications of himſelf. © 
« But he touched upon the cauſeof Mi 
« Mary, in a fingle point only: ?: i 
and his efforts of proving in all 
« were flight in their aim, and fee- * i 
« ble in their operation. Mr, Tyt- '\' Wi 
„ler, however, very properly ad. 
« yanced upon him again in a poſt- + ai 


* 
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« work; and Mr. Hume reticed, , | il 
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finally with Dr. Robertſon, Mr. 
. © Tytler deſervedly gained great 

- © honour by the conteſt. His work 
is candid, argumentative, acute, 
and ingenious, Only his ſucceſs 


reputation. The glory was in 


no ſmall meaſure Mr. Goodall's 


d own; yet fuch is the capriciouſ- 
* neſs of fame conferred by men, 
© that the laurels are ſtill 
 *© the brow of Mr. Tytler, while 
* the original proprietor is almoſt 
* forgotten. It is a juſtice due to 
the memories of illuſtrious maſ- 
"© ters, not to let their names be 
* Joſt in the ſucceeding ſplendour 
* of their ſcholars, when a large 


from the maſters themſelves. 
e In this ſtate of the controverſy 
s the nation continued for many 
years. The new truths were gra- 
e dually gaining ground. None 
- *© oppoſed them: numbers embraced 
* them; and at laſt, in the natural 
c progreſs of conviction, Dr. Stuart 
„appeared about four years ago, 
% with a regular hiſtory of Mary's 
* reign, modelled upon the authori- 
«* ty of records, and therefore vindi- 
« cating the character of the Queen, 
„ Heevenchallenged Dr Robertſon, 
as the preceding hiſtorian of her 
< reign, to leave the retreat which 
dhe had kept fo long, to come for- 
x , ward from his covert at laſt, and 
- * either juſtify or retract his ſlan- 
ders againſt her, This was fair, 
„ bold, and manly. 
true ſpirit of hiſtorical gallantry, 


eas too prudent to accept the 
„ challenge. He had gained his 
„ firſt honours in hiſtorical compo- 
e * fition from that very hiſtory: 
e theſe indeed had withered on his 


s ſeems to have injured his maſter's 


ading 
* Stuart's ſpirited and judicious 


I as thouſands mutt neceſſarily have 
* ſhaje of that ſplendour is derived 


Ir was in the 


© advancing io the reſcue of an op- 
* prefſed Queen, But the doctor 


« head; but he might loſe them 
* entirely, in attempting to freſhen 
* them. The nation was no longer 
ein that high ſtate of faction, in 
* which it ſtood when he publiſhed 
„ firſt, And to retract what he 
* had ſaid, could not be expected 
„ from that meaſure of generoſity 
* which ordinarily falls to the ſhare 
* of man. "4 nn | 

* It was the peruſal of Dr. 


« hiftory, in the ſecond edition of 
& jr, that put me upon examining 
© the evidences on which the 
* whole is founded. I had for- 
* merly read the controverſy, juſt . 


* read it, with a tranſient attention 
“ to the cited records, and with a 


„full - conviction on the ſide of the 
«© Mary. But I now reſolved to ve] 
« go deeper. The reſult was, that of 
„ quickly ſaw ſome particulars dot 
“concerning the letters, ſonnets, Wl © 
% and contracts, as I thought, and 
* which had not ye: been opened all 
« with ſufficient clearneſs, which hit 
* had not yet been preſſed with lon 
* ſufficient, vigour, or had been 1 
totally overlooked hitherto. Theſe Hap 
% would ſerve, I ſaw, to vindicate is 
more fully the character of a Dy 
* Queen, to whom the nation owes 2 l 
* ſo much in reparation, for two 
** centuries of unremitted obloquy. I 
And theſe have been fo ſucceſ- wy 
* ſively continued from point to 1 
** point ſince, that they have at 1 
«© laſt, I find, embraced the whole Tp 
* hiſtory and evidence of the * 
« writings, within their ample « g 
8 circle, 7 | - ola 
Vet in juſtice to my own can Wl © 
, Jour, I ought to acknowledge, * 
that, in doing this, 1 have found d 
„% myſelf compelled at times to 47 10 i 
: : . 0 
void the ground which the pre <a 


« ceding 


ACCOUNT 


10 ceding champions for Mary have 


generally occupied. From a 
« prudential regard for myſelf, 1 
« have been careful not to take any 
„that was untenable. From a 
© more dignified reſpect for facts, 
« have been upon my guard, 
« againſt that generoſity of com- 


« paſſion, for a highly injured. 


« woman, which is ſo apt to ſteal 
« over the ſpirits, and to impoſe 
upon the judgment of an honeſt 
„man. And while I profeſs my- 
« ſelf a warm friend to Mary, I 
« with to be conſidered as a much 
«* warmer one to the truth of hiſ- 
„ tory in writing, and to the ex- 
« erciſe of integrity in life.” _.. 

Animated by theſe ſentiments, of 
the truth of which nothing but the 
vehement and unjuftifiable warmth 
of his ſtyle could make his readers 
doubt for a. moment, our author 
enters immediately into his ſubject, 
and inveſtigates, in the firſt volume, 
all thoſe very important facts, in the 
hiſtory of the letters, contraQs, and 
ſonnets, which (as he ſays him- 
* ſelf) carry their own power of 
* conviction with them, ſpeak with 
"energy to every mind, and go 
*with an irreſiſtible deciſiveneſs 
*to the very heart and centre of 
the cauſe.” 3 

Ii is not in our power to give our 


teaders a better idea of what theſe 


fads are, and of the conſequentes 
be has drawn from them, than by 
reporting, in the author's own 
words, a kind of ſummary abſtract 
of the evidence, which he has given 
Us by way of concluſion to this firſt 
rolume. We ſhall be ſorry to be 
convinced (but convinced we Can- 
dot fail to be) that ſo many cha- 
tacters, to which we have been uſed 
o look up with reſpe& and ad- 
Ulration, upon a uearer inſpection 


* 
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fink very low indeed in our eſteem z 
and that many of thoſe, whom we 
have been long accuſtomed to con- 
ſider as able and upright ſtateſmen, 


were, upon many occaſions, much, 


leſs than honeſt men. 
ever, is the hard condition u 


which we muſt receive the tit 
now offered to us; and we muſt be 


content to accept them (as we often 
do many other good things, with 
certain cauſes of regret) accompa- 
nied with all the unpleaſing reflec- 
tions they cannot fail to excite in 
the mind of every reader. 
41 began (ſays our author) 
with the conduct of Elizabeth 
© and Murray, as acting in con- 
« federacy together, This was ſo 
„well known in ſome of its parts, 


and ſtood forth to the eye fo. 


« prominent in all, that it arreſted 
© my attention firſt, and was there- 
« fore the beſt calculated 10 faſten 
«« firſt on my reader's. In the de- 
« tail of this conduct, regularly as 
« ] have authenticated it, not 


„ merely by reference to the pro- 


ing paſſages, but by an actual 
production of the paſſages them- 


« ſelves; we have ſeen Murray agu 


„Elizabeth behaving in a moſt 
„ diſhonourable manner. 


« fiat juſtitia, ruat celum, The 
& low adulations of her own age, 
and the conſenting flatteries of 
„ ſucceeding times, have united to 
„ throw a blaze of glory around 


the head of this political ſaint, 
4c to which ſhe has as little claim | 


as many of the religious ſaints in 
© the calendar of Rome to theirs. 
« I] admire her abilities, but I de- 
<< ſpiſe her principles, I admire 


© her ſagacity of underſtanding, | 
| 80 5” 60 her 


Eliza- 
a beth particularly appears ia 42 
light, that muſt ſhock her nu- 
„ merous admirers greatly. Vet, 
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« main ſubſtance of all the forge- 1 f 
6% ries, to have been pave and en 


* altered in a moſt wonderful man- Wl « 
ner. Throgmorton, who had re- MW * v 


b ber comprehenſiveneſs of policy, 
and her vigour of reſolution. 
But I deteſt her habits of ſwear- 
sing, her habits of hypocriſy, her 


/ 


66 ſuperſcrived 


| a£& rancorous jealouſy, and her mur- ©* ceived an account of the firſt W*p 
- &| Ss derous malignity. Elizabeth in- letters from the very formers of 4 aj 
1 WE deed appears in her worſt light, “ them, could not poſſibly have re- 42 
nn while ſhe js ſeen in het tranſac- * cognized them again in the laſt, Nan 
« trons with Mary. On this worſt “ Like the ſhip of Athens, or the 8 
part of her hiſtory, have I been * fiockings of Sir John Cutler, v 
* obliged to dwell, Nor ſhould 1 * they had ſcarcely one particle of Ne 
have done juſtice to an injured * their original materials left be- 
Queen, if 1 had not ſtated this © hind. Yet, like thoſe ſtockings e 
* part of the hiſtory, in its full “ and that ſhip, they pretended to be 
« glare of enormity, before the * be ſtill the ſame; and what was th 
* eye. The generality of man- © infinitely more, they pretended 10 
* kind are undignified enough in * to be the undarned, the unre- W* ag 
„their own ſpirit to pay their re- © paired ſame from the very be- let 
© ſpect to underſtanding at the ex- ginning. 7 1 tet 
„ pence of morality; to ennoble * The letters of Throgmorton's Wi « (ei 
s perſons who are only great from * days I have ſhown to be merely dit 
* their powers, their fituations, and * ideal at the time, though they ag 
their ſucceſs; and to fink from ** were realized afterwards. But « pet 
view the profligacy with which ** a new ſet was ſoon formed upon up 
« theſe powers were exerted, theſe © a new principle. Even this was tra 
* firuations were improved, and * ſuperſeded afterwards, A new her 
this ſucceſs was infured. But let © principle again took poſſeſſion of WW pre 
* not fuch as aſpire to lead the the mind; and a new ſet again WW * for 
* opinions of the public, be con- appeared upon the ſtage, The « | 
tent to practiſe the vice of the“ murder was the object of the Wi" ing 
„ gulgar. The intereſts of virtue frft: the adultery had no ſhare WMW* (ce; 
„ ſhould be the object of every © in it. The adultery and ibe WM" ch: 
** writer; and one fingle grain of murder became joint objeQs of ett 
* yirtue, it ſhould be for ever con- the ſecond, The murder was iti! WM bet 
s Gdered, is worth more in the “ principal, but the adultery ſhowed lian 
. eſtimate of reaſon and of God, ** itſelf of nearly equal magnitude WW ber 
| cc than all the maſs of intellet, “with it. And at laſt, in the third, « ther 
« that is diffuſed through the uni- the adultery became principal, WWW" ye 
« verſe. „ „and the murder was only hinted dow 
Hut having, with the juſt ſe- at. 25. 5 "ns 
« yerity of truth, I rruſt, laid open Both the ſecond and the third" a \ 
« the behaviour of Elizabeth and * I have alſo ſhown to have undef- of c 
„Murray during the conferences ** gone many alterations of another re-, 
« in England; I then proceeded to „nature. They appeared ſub- w ery 
4% ſhow the grounds and cauſes of “ ſcribed by Mary on the 4th 0 few 
«* all this, in the wretched ſtate of December 1567. They appealeg " inf 
the forgeries themſelves, I have not ſubſcribed on the 15th—291 * lurp 
e ſhown the letters peculiarly, that “of the ſame month, They ver eu 


/ 


_\FCCOUNT 
e · Wl © ſuperſcribed to Bothwell origi- 
od „ nally; yet they appeared not 


n- 0 ſuperſcribed afterw ards. ; They a 


re- ¶ © were all dated both in time and 
it place, before and during their 
of Wl © appearance at York, but not 
re- N © after it. They were alſo zen in 
it, number with the parliament of 
he .- Scotland.; fix at Fort; five at 
er, Weſtminſter on the 8th of De- 
of ( cember, eight afterwards, ten on 
be- Wl © the 7th Necember, and aQually 
ngs Wl © eighteen in the months of Decem- 
to Wh ber and January 1589, and on 
vas WW © the 22d January 1571. 
Jed “Nor is this all. The evidence 
re- WI againſt Mary was merely the 
be- letters at firſt, For nearly fif- 
« teen months from the aſſerted 
2n's Wi © ſeizure of Mary's caſket, it had 
ey © diſcloſed nothing but letters 
hey WH © againſt ber, But, being pro- 
But WWW” perly put to the torture, it gave 
pon up twelve ſonnets, and two con- 
was Wi © tracts of marriage, to impeach 
new Wl © her reputation. And then theſe 
n of Wi” pretended to have been equally 
gain found with the letters, at firſt. 
The gut what is moſt aſtoniſh- 
the ing, amidſt all theſe ſucceſſive 
rare “ ſcenes of aſtoniſhment, is the 
the change of the language in the 
; of letters. They appeared as Scotch, 
ſtil e ” before the council and the par- 
wedſg lament of Scotland, in Decem- 
ude BY der 1567. Vet Murray aſſerted 
114, hem to be in French, by a meſ- 
pal, age 10 Elizabeth in June fol- 
ned lowing. But they itill appeared 
; „in Scotch to the commiſſioners 
bird a York, in the enſuing month 
"of October. And after all, they 
te. appeared in French, to the 
"Very ſame” commiſſioners, only a 
few weeks afterward at Weſt- 
"Minfler, What is even more 
" urprifing, they appeared ſome 
"of them in French and ſome in 
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« Scotch ; they publiſhed eight ia 
„French, they publiſhed eight 
« alſo in Scotch, and both pre- 
© tending equally to be Mary's 
«c writing. » Wk 5 


« All theſe variations ſufficient] ©: 


© vindicated the conduct of Eliza 
„ beth and of Murray, for the po- 


* licy, tho' not for the probity of 
& jt; in the tricks and ſtratagems, 
&© in the frauds and evaſions, which 
ic we have ſeen this couple of po- 
56 litical jugglers exhibiting before. 
« They both knew of the forgery. 
«© They both knew of thoſe ſtriking 
e ſignatures of it. They both knew 
te particularly of the changes and 
« re-changes in the language of 
« the letters. And their know- 
* ledge will combine with their 
& conduct, I fear, to ſpeak in a 
©. bolder language againſt them 
„ both, than any which I have 
% uſed. .. »,; . 
1. But whatever is the fate of 
« theſe, the innocence of Mary 
© muſt now be admitted by all, f 
© think, The witneſſes againſt her 
„have been tried in the examina- 
% tion of the letters, ſonnets, and 
« contracts. One ſingle variation 
« in their teſtimony, muſt have been 
« fatal to the whole; but | have 
« found many. 
Each ot theſe, in my opinion, 
“forms a ſtrong and lively ray of 
„light to diſcloſe the forgery to 
„every eye. The laſt of them, 1 
think, forms a ray exceedingly 
* lively and ſtrong. And all toge- 
ther they unite into ſuch a power- 
„ ful blaze, I apprehend, as lays 
open the whole forgery from end. 
„to end; as enables the moſt 
« weak-eyed to ſee, and compels 
« the moſt incredulous to be- 
lie ve.“ e | 
Having in the firſt volume thug 
| gone 
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evidence in proof of the forgery of 


ies us an exact copy of each, in 


reſpective languages in which 


n : - 


a 


* 


N ey were originally publiſhed, The 
letters alone, in Scotch, Latin, and 


French, with the different notes 
and criticiſms upon them, take up 
the whole of the ſecond volume. 

To attempt to follow our author 

through this minute and critical in- 

veſtigation, would lead us far be- 
yond the bounds preſcribed to us 
on theſe occaſions, and we muſt 


+ Gerefore content ourſelves with re- 


marking in general, that theſe ob- 
ſervations coinciding ſo well as they 
4 Ye” do with ſo many of the 
circumſtantial proofs adduced in 
the firſt volume, tend exceedingly 
to explain and develope the forgery, 
and to give an additional ſtability to 
what indeed ſeems able, if it were 
necefſary, to ſupport itſelf, with- 
out this new acceſſion of ſtrength. 
„It has been,” ſays our author, 
* a tireſome employ to read, tranſ- 


* cribe, and comment upon ſuch a 


* maſs of impertinence and dul- 
* neſs:”—and it requires alſo, 


we muſt confeſs, not a ſmall ſhare * 


of patience, and a conſiderable de- 
gree of zeal in the cauſe, to follow 


our author with any kind of exact- 


neſs through the whole of this 
* tireſome employment.” This 
however, we believe, will in great 
meaſure be made up to the atten- 
tive reader, by the many new lights 
it throws on fome of the moſt im- 
portant circumflances of theſe times; 
and the manner in which the en- 
quiry has been proſecuted, certainly 
reflects very great honour on Mr. 


— 


gone through the external evidence, 
the author proceeds in the ſecond to 
the examination of the internal 


the letters, contracts, and ſonnets, and 


Whitaker's induſtry and penetrz- 


tion. 1 * hs. al 8 
In the beginning of the third 
volume, the /onnets are brought be- 


fore us; and as the letters were the 


production of Lethington, ſo it ap- 
pears almoſt equally certaia that 
the ſonnets owe their exiſtence to 
the famous Buchanan. That they 
were originally written in French, 
there ſeems to be no doubt ; and 
ſince they are evidently proved not 
to have been Mary's, and it does 
not appear that there was any one 
man among the uſurpers qualified 
for poetical compoſition, and capa- 
ble of undertaking it in the French 
language, the honour and the diſ- 
grace attending theſe ſonnets, mul 
equally belong to him alone. It 
may not be unintereſting to ſome 
of our readers to form their own 
judgment of thefe compoſitions, by 
an examination of a few of the 
firſt ſtanzas of the firſt ſonnet, which 
we ſhall lay before them in French 
and in Engliſh, and which we have 
taken as they occurred to us, with- 
out any particular reaſon for the 
ſelection. ; 


| | 
« O Dieux, ayez de moy compaſſion, 
„Et m'enſeignez quelle preuve certaine 
Je puis donner, qui ne luy ſemble vaine 
„De mon amour et ferme affection. 
Las! n'ell-il pas ja en poſſeſſion 
«© Du corps, du cœur, qui ne refuſe peine 


Ny deſhonncur en la vie incertaine, 


„ Offence de parens, ni pire affliction? 
Pour luy tous mes amis j'cſtime moit 
(que rien, if Oe 

Et de mes ennemis je veux eſperer bien: 


<< Pay hazarde pour luy et nom et con 
„ ſcience; | 19 
„ Je veux pour luy au monde renoncer, 
« Je veux mourir pour le faire avancers, 
„Que reſte plus pour prouver ma cet 
vc ſtance ? I 7 4 a 
5 U. 40 
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tra II. f 
tg « " Fatre ſes mains, et en fon 5 pou voir, 
, e mets mon fils, mon hanneur, et ma vie, 
hird 10 fon r me fubjers 3 mon ame aſſub- 
be · p28 ee 
the a Et toute a luy, et nay autre vouloir 
ap- © Pour mon objet, que ſans le decevoir 
that « © Sujvre je veux, malgre toute Penvie 


v'iflir en peut. Car je n'ay autre envie, 
1 . de ma foy luy faire appercevoir. 


nch, 85 Que pour tempeſte, ou boaaſle, qu il 


d 120 face, 
| wi x jamais ne veut changer « demeure ou place. 
no 
2 “ Bref, je feray de ma foy telle preuve, 


« Qu "il cognoiſtra, ſans faute, ma conſtance; 
one « Non par mes pleurs, ou feinte obeilſance, 
«Comme autres font, mais par diverſe 

6 _— &c. &c. &c, ' | 


— 


* 


5 
« O Goddis, have of me compaſſion, 
4 And ſchaw duhat certaine prufe 
may give, quhilk fall not ſeme to bim 
« yane, 


« Of my lufe and fervent aſfection. 


flelas J is he not alreddy in poſſe ſſioun 
* Of my body, of hart, that refuſis nz pane, 
„Nor diſhenour in the lyfe uncertane, 
* Offence of freindis, nor worſe affliftioun? 


Far him I eſteme all my freindis leſs 
* than nathing, 
And 1 will have gude hope of myne ene- 
© mies, > 


„have put in haſard for him baith fame 
and conſcience : 
kl will for his ſaik renounce the warld, | 
51 will die to fet him fordwart : 
|* Quhat rema nis to gif prufe of my con- 
| ſtancie 2" | 


I. i 
„in his handis, and in his full err 
3 [put my ſone, my honour, and my lyfe, 
My countrie, my ſubjectis, my faule, all 
* ſubdewit, 
To him, and hes nane uther will 


„For my ſcope, qubilk without diſſait 
"I wilt follow, in ſpite of all invy 
That may enſe w; for I have na uther 
e deſyre 
" Bot to mak him perſaif my faithfulnes, 
For ſtorme of [or} fair wedder that may 


leer vil! it change dwelling or place. 
Voi. XXIX. 


6 eg 1 I fall give of my treuth 10 | 
e pruſe 

That he fall knaw my conſtancſe without 
„ {@ioun, ; 

© Not be my weiping, 80 obaliend); 


© As uther have done, bot be uther _ 


| * rieace, &c, &c. a 


The contracts are next. examĩnec N 
with the ſame care, and in the fame” 


manner as the letters and ſonnets 
have been deſcribed to be; and 
the author's obſervation reſulting 
from the whole is, that as we 
© have ſeen the letters contradict- 
« ing each other, and the ſonnets 
% contradicting the letters, we now 
* ſee the letters contradicted alſo 
« by the contracts. The three 
„grand elements of the forgery 
* are thus in a perpetual ſtate. of 
« hoſtility between themſelves, each 
* |aying open the falſehood of the © 
other, and all uniting to proye, 
the forgery of all.” 

The diſcuſſion of a very i 
tant point; via the murder of rd 
Darnley,cloſes this intereſting, work, 
Of this ſingular incident (as we are 
told) the public has never had 
«+ any thing but a confuſed and in- 
* diſtin idea,” And our author 
undertakes to give it a clear one, 
«becauſe the uodertaking will ter- 
* minate,” be ſays, in a fill 


«« fuller, a ſtill ſtronger, and a ſtill 0 F 


* more pointed vindication of 
ueen Mary.” | 
„ s confeſſions concern 
ing the murder, publiſhed at the 
end of his Detection, &c, come firſt 
under conſideration, and ſeem in- 
deed clearly to be all ſpurious.' A- 
mong many other things, a palpable 
contradiction in the evidence of one 
William Powrie is tao ſtriking to be 
paſſed oyer. On the 23d of June, 
this man ſwears that be and Patrick 
Wilſon took ans carriage of twa 
O | mails 
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_ <* miaills- and ane tronk, and ye ** utheris twa quhilks had cloaka ff et 

<« uthir an ledderin mail, quilks about yair faces,” —In the Jatter, fire 

« wer lyand in the ſaid nethir hall,” * quban the deponar and Pat Wil falt 

(the lower room of Bothwell's lodg- *© ſon come to the Frier zet (gate) ha 

3 "ings at Holyrood houſe) *©* quilks © with the laſt convoy, and laid j, 
ue deponar and the (aid Pat put * the fame. down, Robert Ormel- I , 
on and chargit upon wa bo;/es © toun came forth and ſaid, &c.— ofa 
14% my lordis, the ane being his ſown © And at the ſame time that the of 
_"** (own) horſe”—and" yet on the ** deponar and Pat Wilſon laid ber. 
3d of July re- ſwears—“ yat the down the laſt cariage at the fuld ©. 
:**:carage of the tronk a mail, Frier gait, the E. Bothwell, 
Y content in his former depoſi- © came unto yame utwith (without) ; .. 
= ** tioun, were carried by him and the Frier zet, accumpanyit with OR 
& „Pat Wilſone,“ not upon two three more quhilks had yare 
horſes of my lord's, and one of them ** cloaks and mulis upon yair feet, 
bis own, but upon one gray herſs © And to notice only one more 
1 yat pertained to Herman, page to contradiction, the firſt part of 
65: my lord, at ta ſundry times.”— the firſt depoſition aſſerted him 

% But Powrie confirmed his ac- © and Wilſon to have taken wa 


e count of the 23d June by this ** mails and ane tronk in one load, N 

* remembered incident, that on “and “ an leidderin mail” in Bien 
their return back out of the yard *© another ; but in the ſucceeding © he 

:4 at Black Friars to the gate, the “ parts the twa mails are for - 10 

« gau borſes (which they had left “ gotten, the ſaids twe charges be- or 

« there, while they carried in the ing ſhrunk into the ſaid mail... 10 
powder) war ata, and they © and tronk ; and yet though the 
Here obliged to go back to Holy- *© ſecond depoſition continues at bi 
*ragd houſe without them. And * firſt to ſpeak of the tron and. 93 
-« he corroborated his accoutit of © mail it ſoon changes its tone, "ie 

« July zd by another incident of a and makes up for what it has 0 th 
** contrary nature, and yet equally _ * taken away, by adding ane tun Py 
% remembered; which was, yat at ** pulder barrel to the whole. Will - 
the LAS T borſe cariage he bare up © ſuch a negligent induſtry hae, ha 
«©. ane toome (empty) pulder barrel *© theſe confeſſions been put to- 7 

44. fo the ſame place vai carriet the gether, that one man, ſpeaking «6 
« pulder, and yat he wift not how at the diſtance of only ten days. 1 
nor be gubome, the ſame came in ſpeaking of a general and a vel, oh 
the erle Brthwel's ludging in the memorable fact, which happened 328 
LMM.“ Such groſs contradic- © only four or five months before. 2 
. % tions are there in this one man's ** and ſpeaking of circumſtances, wo 
« depoſitions, - But there are ſtill “ which he muſt have remembered . 85 
more. la the former, when he „ as well as he remembered his ow! * 
* e eame to the gate of the Black preſence at the whole, violent) the . 
„ Friars, he and Wilſon were met * and repeatedly gives himſelf the a | 
«« «by the erle Bothwell, accompa- *© lye. “ 2 he ' 
nit with Robert Ormeftoun and We could not avoid mentioning tide 
paris, called French Paris, and at full length thoſe particulars, 5 bis 
5 Wk "0 - : * 15 1 9 8751 „ ; Nag f ledut; 
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ker BY conſe, with ſome others nearly as 
ter, Wl ſtrong, they entirely overthrow. the 
vi. falſe accounts hitherto given us of 
ate) Wl the murder. The next thing done 
lad i, to proceed to the true account, 
mel. I and from the circumſtances of this 
c. affair, as ſtated 1o us by the biſhop 
the of Roſs, and from the agreement 
laid between his teſtimony and that af 
fad Camden, a cotemporary author, 
vel, employed under the patronage and 
_ intruſted with the papers of Cecil 


bimfelf, we can have very little 
room to doubt of the murder's hav- 


Murray and Morton, whole ſecret 
views in this matter are thus diſ- 
cloſed to us by Camden: — Theſe 


* beſt utterly to alienate the queen's 


* being not yet well renewed ; and 
to draw Bothwell into their ſo- 
Ktieiy, who was lately reconciled 
io Murray, and was in great 
* favour with the Queen, putting 
him in hope of. divorce: from his 
* wife and marriage with the Queen 
" as ſoan as ſhe was a widow, To 
„the petfSknance- hereof, and to 
* defend; againſt. all men, they 
" bound -Whemſelves under their 
„hands and ſeals; ſuppoſing that 
"if the matter ſucceeded; they 
could. with one and: the ſame 
" labour, make away the king, 
" weaken the * refuta tion a- 
" mong the nobility and commons, 


2 " tread daun Bothwell, and draw 
wefed * unto themſelves the whole manag- 
own e of the fate,” . 

ente Abd moſt completely indeed did 
F the they ſucceed in their attempts, 


lbough the reader will undoubtedly 
be amazed, on the review of this 


J.. dence, to find that ſuch teſtimo- 
vc, des bave not long fince ſettled the 


kputation of Mary upon a ſolid 


„ tranſaQions, and t 
ing been originally planned by 


two above all things thought it“ 
| „original Latin.“ 
"mind from the king, their love 
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baſs, and rendered any farther at- 
tempts to vindicate her unneceſſary. 
—< But the Biſhop's defence,” ſays 


our author, © was carefully ſup- 


« prefſed by the tyranny of the 4 
© maſculine queen. The writing, 4 


* ſubſcribed by the peers of Scor- 


* land, was locked up in the regiſ- 
„ter of Mary, and among the 
papers in the Cotton library, 
« And as Camden's hiſtory of 
« Elizabeth came not out till near 
half a century had paſſed over the 
the ſlanders 
e againſt Mary had made a oy | 
e impreſſion upon the yielding fait 

« of the nation, fo it lay long ſe- 
«« queſtered from the generality of 
« readers, by being confined to its 


In this manner it is to be ac- 
counted for, in ſome degree, why 
the memory of this unfortunate 
queen has been ſo long ſtigmatiſed 
with the enormous crimes of which 
ſhe has hitherto been ſuppoſed 
guilty, and from which ber pgeſent 
zealous advocate ſeems indeed moſt 
fully to have exculpated her. The 
ſonnets, contracts, and letters he M * 


proved in a very ſatisfactory manne 


to have been the works of her ene 
mies ; and from the writings of her 


enemies themſelves be has detefted  \ 14 


their views in the forgery, - The 
murder of Darnley, of which ſhe 
has been ſo long ſuppoſed an ac- 
complice, is here plainly diſcovered 
to have been both planned and exe- 
cuted by her moſt inveterate focs, 
ſome of whom afterwards, in the 
molt awful moments of their lives, 
acquitted her in the moſt ſolemunn 
manner of having had any ſhare in 
it. And, to conclude this account 
in the author's own words—* Theſe 
* confeſſions, made (moſt of them) 
“ ſo openly to the attending multi- 
Q 2 ö ” tudes, 


— 
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4 tudes, reported (all of them) fo 
* openly to us at and near the 
* moment, authenticated by ſuch 
formal and dignified atteſtations, 
* and aſcending upwards through 
i ſuch a ſcale of witneſſes, to ſuch 
* couple of leaders, carry a 


e wonderful weight with them. 


n Jeed of murder. They were 


«> They were made by men who 
were all but one, actors in the 


e made by men, who were attached 


- * to Bothwell particularly. They 


* were made by men, who were all 
te but one, affociates in the villainy 
ee with Murray, Morton, and Both- 
„well. They were made even by 


* Bothwell himſelf. And they 


«were even made by Morton him- 


* (elf. They were made by all, 


© when they were awfully ſtanding 


* on the very ſhore .and beach of 
* time, when they were awfully 
throwing their eyes acroſs the 
narrow. ocean. of death before 


et tem "by | f 
them, and when they were peni- 


* tentially-preparing for their re- 
'* ceptions in the regions of eternity 
% beyond. They thus form an 
* energy of evidence, even ſupe- 
4 riour, I think, if poſſible to all 
* the. conſtructive teſtimonies of 
*© hiſtory before. They certainly 
% ſpeak to the underſtanding, in 
conjunction with theſe, in a 


voice of power, and with a tone 


*« of thunder. And the innocence 


* of Mary, and the guilt of 
Murray, Morton, and 


othwell, 


* naw ſtand upon a baſis as firm as 


the pillars of the earth, and now 


et appear to the eye as conſpicuous 
% as the arch of heaven.“ 


Ms, 


"before his readers an accurate 


buhr, Savary, and other travellers. 


Travels through Egypt and Syria, in 4 
the years 1783, 1784, and 1785; l 
by M. C. F. Volney. ? 


VERY circumſtance, however 
minute, concerning Egypt and 
Syria, is unqueſtionably, from the 
memory of their ancient ſplendour 
and independence, an object of ra- 
tional curiofity, We need not there · 
fore heſitate to recommend a work 
which, like the preſent, abounds 
with ſuch a variety of new and in- 
tereſting matter relating to thoſe 
countries, in the ſtrongeſt manner 
to the attention of the reader. Be- 
ſides many ingenious and philoſo- 
phical obſervations on the climate 
and natural productions, and an in- 
tereſting account of the cuſtony, 
manners, laws, genius, and charac- 
ter of the people; it contains 4 
fund of valuable information about 
the ſtate of their revenues, the na- 
ture of their military eſtabliſhment, 
and the general ſyſtem of Turkiſh 
policy in the government of the 
provinces dependant on the Otto- 
man empire. It appears to be the 
principal object of the author to lay 


and faithful account of the pre/er! 
natural and political ſtate of theſe 
countries. With that view he has 
confined his reſearches chiefly 10 
thoſe points; and refers his readers 
on the ſubject of antiquity, which 
he conſiders in a great meaſure 8s 
exhauſted, to Norden, Pocock, Nie- 


There is indeed a full and minute 
account of the ruins of Palmyra and 
the temple of the ſun at Balbec, 
in that part of the work relating to 
Syria. But he has allotted no more 
than one ſhort chapter to the co- 
pious ſubje& of the pyramids, and 


to th al deſcription of all the 
the general de Cript the 
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other remains of antiquity which 
abound in every part of Egypt.— In 
the plan and execution of the work, 


Monſ. Volney has differed from the 


enerality of writers of travels. 
e has rejected the uſual form of 
an itinerary as too prolix, and has 


claſſed all his obſervations under ſe- 


parate chapters, according to the 
nature of the ſubject. He As like- 
wiſe ſtudiouſly avoided the imper- 
tinence of perfonal anecdores, and 
profeſſes to have repreſſed with care 
erery diſpoſition to exaggeration 
and embelliſhment. It appears that 
he was anticipated in his account of 
Egypt, by Monſ. Savary, from whom 
be differs in many eſſential points. 
The general aſpect of the country, 
which Monſ. Savary has deſcribed 
u ſo pictureſque and beautiful, will 
preſent in the account given by our 
zuthor, a very different idea to the 
AnaFination of the reader: If,“ ſays 
Monſ. Volney, he figures to him- 


ſelf a flat plain, interſected by 
'# canals, under water during three 


„months, marſhy and rank with 
„ yegeration for three others, and 
„ dufty and parched the remainder 
® of the year; if he jmagines 4 
number of wretched mud walled 
"and brick villages, naked and 
* ſunburnt peaſants, buffaloes, ca- 
* mels, ſycamore and date trees 
* thinly ſcattered, lakes, cultivated 
* helds, and vacant grounds of 
conſiderable extent; and adds 
© befides' a ſun darting his rays 
from an azure ſky, almoſt inva- 
* riably free from clouds, and 
* winds conſtantly blowing, though 
"not always with the ſame force, he 
vill form a tolerably juſt idea of 


"the natural appearance of this 


"country, I cannot be reconciled,” 
de continues. © to the peſtiferous 
* ſouthera blaſt, the north-eaſt 


« water, and villages which riſing 
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« winds which conftantly occafion 
head aches, nor thoſe ſwarms of 
% ſcorpions, gnats, and eſpecially 
« flies, which are ſo numerous, 
© that it is impoſſible to eat with- 
© out running the riſk of ſwallow- 
„ ing them. Beſides, no country 
* preſents ſuch a ſameneſs of aſ- 
« pet. A boundleſs naked plain, 
i an horizon every where flat and 
© uniform, date trees with ſlender 
« and bare trunks, or mud · walled 
© huts on the cauſeways, are all it 
offers to the eye, which no where 
© beholds'' that ' richneſs of land- 
« ſcape, that variety of objects, or 
« diverſity' of ſcenery which true 
4 taſte finds ſo delightful, "The 
t face of mature there preſents no- 
te thing but fat herds, fertile fields, = 
«© a muddy river, a fea of 'freſh i 


« out of it reſemble iſlands. Should 
+ the eye reach the horizon, we 
* are terrified at finding nothing 
« but ſavage deſarts. The con- 
* traſt of this melancholy ſc#ne ſo 
« near, has given to the cultivated 
« fields of Egypt all their chains. 
The ſecond and third chapters con- 
tain a long diſcuſſion of Monſ. Ss- 
vary's opinion reſpeQing the en- 
largement and the riſe of the Delta. 
Our author contends that the prö- 
reſs in the enlargement of = NY 
elta could not haye been fo rapid 
as Monf, Savary had imagined, 
In the courſe of his argument, in 
which he diſplays very acute rea- 
ſoning and conſiderable learning, 
he deteQs a falſe quotation from 
Strabo, with which Monf. Savary 
had ſupported his ſyſtem ; and like» 
wiſe Vives the true explanation of a 
paſſage in Homer, which the other 
1ad miſtaken. ' He then concludes 
by obſerving, ** that it would fti}l 
remain to be explained, why the 
O 3 - << ſhore, 


— * 
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<* ſhore, which is ſuppoſed to have conquerors. of Mauritania, and ar mu 
gained eleven leagues from the rived in Egypt at different times du: 
< time of Menelaus to Alexander, jk under different chiefs ; like the wil 


* thould..not have gained more former theyexerciſed trades and agri- exe 
«than half a league during the culture, they are moſt. numerous in reli 
much longer period from the the Said, where they have villages Fo 
time of Alexander to the preſent and even diſtinct ſovereigus of their to 
. day.“ The miſtake of Monſ. own: the third claſs is that of the wil 
Savary as to the riſe of the Delta, Bedouins, or inhabitants of the de- rev 
Was occaſipned, by bis, got adverting faris. Pacific in their camp, they I wit 
to the circumſlance of the alterations are every where elſe in an habitual has 
that have been made in the Wilome- ſtate of war; the huſbandmen, whom p01 
ter, It was, not the Nile, Monſ, they pillage, hate them; the tra- effe 
Volney aſſerts, but the co/umn and vellers,. whom they plunder, ſpeak the 
meaſures has have varied. — We ill of them; and the Turks, wo of 
muſt now refer our readers to ſeve - dread them, endeavour to divide Will Mc 
ral extracts from 105 work, which and corrupt them. It is calculated fro 
he will find in diff rent parts of that the different tribes of them la 
this volume ; to the hiſtory of Ali might form a body of 30,000 horle- is 6 
Bey, page 15 (Characters) ; to an men; but they are ſo diſperſed and mt 
account of the winds in Egypt, and diſunited, that they are only con- vil 
their phænomena, page 56 (Natu- fidered as robbers, and vagabonds,— ra 
tal Hiſtory) ;/and to the account of The. ſecond race of inhabitants, are lun 
the Mamlouks, Page "3.37 , (Miſcel- the Copts.. They are diſperſed all Wl fy 


laneous Eſſays).— We come now to over the country. though greater Wl fit 

_ the. account of the inhabitavts. numbers are found in the Said. They Mz 
Wm ypt affords the ſingular ſpectacle are the deſcendants of the people left 
* of four diſtinct races of men, com- who were conquered by the Arabs, eri 


letely ſeparated from each other that is, a mixture of Egyptians, the 
Co religions and political preju- Perſians, and above all . Greeks, chi 
N continuing to preſerve ho under the. Ptolemies and Con- cot 
their original characters perfectly ſtantines were ſo long in poſſeſſion thi 
diſtin and unblended, though liv- of Egypt. They are all Chriſtians. is 


sf 


1 


ing in the ſame climate, in the Moni. Volney conceives the Arabic eu 
ſame country, and under the ſame word Nobti a, Copt, to be an abbre- lis 
government. This part of the viation of the Greek word Ai- goupii- nat 
work is particularly curious and in- os. Under the name of writers, the aly 
aero ning: The firſt, and moit ge- Copts are at Cairo the. intendants, * 
nerally diſperſed of the four races, ſecretaries, and. collectors of govern- * 


is that of the Arabs; of theſe there ment. Theſe writers, deſpiſed by 44 
are three claſſes; firit, the poſterity the Turks, whom they ſerve, and «, 


of the ancient conquerors of the hated by the peaſants, whom they « , 
country who ſettled; principally in oppreſs, form a kind of ſeparate « 
the Delta, and are found in the pre- claſs, the head of which is the /“. « 

| ſent claſs of Fellaks, or huſbandmen fer of the principal Bey,—T he third « 
" and artiſans: the ſecond is that of race are the Turks, who are maſters UE 
the Africans or Occidentals, who of the country, or at leaſt poſſeſs Wl « 


are deſcended from the Arabian that title. They are not 1 T 
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, much among the villages. Indivi- 
den duals of that race are rarely met 
the with, except at Cairo, where they 
Sri. exerciſe the arts, and 6ccupy the 
sin religious and military employments. 
iges Formerly they were alſo advanced 
heir to poſts under government, but 
the within the laſt thirty years a tacit 
de- revolution has taken place, which, 
hey without taking from them the title, 
dual has deprived them of the reality of 
10M power. This revolution has been 
ra- effected by the fourth and laſt race, 
eak the Mamlouks.— The individuals 
vbo of this race, all bora at the foot of 
ide Mount Caucaſus, are diſtinguiſhed 
ted Wi from the other inhabitants by the 
em flaxen colour of their hair, which 
e- is entirely different from that of the 
ind i natives of Egypt. The reader 
on- will find a full aceount of this ex- 
7 traordinary race of men in this vo- 
are lume, page 137 (Miſcellaneous Eſ- 
all fys). During five” hundred and 
ter lifty years that there have been 
ef Mamlouks in Egypt, not one has 
ple left ſabſiſting iſſue; there does not 
bs, exiſt one ſingle family of them in 
Ne, the ſecond generation; all their 
ks, children rith in the firſt or fe- 
n- cond deſcent. Almoſt the ſame 


on thing happens to the Turks; and it 
ns, obſerved, that they can = ſe⸗ 
die eure the continuance of their fami- 


lies, by marrying women who are 


he always diſdained, ** Let the natura- 
6h e liſt,” exclaims Monſ. Volney, ex- 
wt plain why men well formed, and 
N married to healthy women, are 


* unable to naturalize on the banks 
* of the Nile, a. race born at the 
8 foot of Mount Caucaſus! and let 
4 it be remembered at the ſame 
* time, that the plants of Europe 


© able to continue their ſpecies !” 
The important queſtion reſpeRing 


natives, which the Mamlouks have 


in that country are equally un- 
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the praQicability of fotming s junc- 
tion between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, by means of a canal 
cut through ihe iſthmus of Suez, 
which has been ſo frequently dif- 
cuſſed, could not eſeape the notice 
of ſo fagacious a traveller a8 Monl, 
Volney, The utter impraQicabi- 
lity of the ſcheme is clearly ſhewn * 
by the following remark, formed 
on his actual obſervation' of the na- 
ture and ſituation of the correſpond- 
ing coaſts, which are of a low 
and ſandy ſoil, where the waters 
„ form ſhoals and moraſſes, ſo that 


e veſſels cannot approach within a 


*« confiderable- diftance; It will 
&* therefore be found ſcarcely poſ- 
 fjble to dig à permanent canal 
«amid theſe ſhiftivg fands; not 
* to mention that the ſhore is def- 
« tjitute of hatbours, which' muſt 
« be entirely the work of art. The 
« country beſides has not a drop 
« of freſh water; and to ſupply the 
inhabitants, it muſt be brought 
4% as far as from the Nile.“ Monſ. 
Volney ſuppoſes the humber of in- 


habitants in Egypt to be 2, 300,000. 


Wie come now to the account of 
Syria, which takes up the femigin- | 
der of the firſt and the whole of the 


ſecond volume. It is by far the | 


beſt and moſt aecurate account of 
that country, which has appeared in 
any modern publication; For the 
natural hiſtory of Syria we muſt re- 
fer to page 60 of this volume,] The 
reader will form a tolerably correct 
notion of the general appearance of 
this country and of the climate from 
the following extracts. Syria 

„% may be conſidered 4s a country 


& compoſed of three ſong trips of 
« fand of different qualities: one 
« of them, extending along the Me- 
«5 diterranean, is a warm, humid 
4% valley, the healthineſs of which 
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< i2dqubrtul, but which is extreme- 
fertile; the other, which is 
de frontier, to this, is a mountai- 
 :* nous and rugged foil; enjoying a 
+ mare, 
third, which lies deyond the 
e mountaigs to the eaſt, combines 
d the dryneſs of the latter with the 
« warmth of the former. By a 
happy combination of the pro- 
' © perties of climate and, ſoil, this 
province unites in a ſmall com- 
© paſs the advantages and produc» 
1 tions of different zones, inſomuch 
that nature ſeems to have deſigned 
< it for, one af the moſt agreeable 
© habitations of this continent. Sy- 


tia unites different climates under 


** the ſame fy; and collects within 
% narrow compaſs pleaſure and 
* ogroduCtions which nature has elſe- 
6. where diſperſed at great diſtances 
*:of times and places. With us, for 
* inſtance, ſeaſons are ſeparated by 
„ months ; there we may ſay they 
* are only ſeparated by hours. If 
* in Haid or Tripoli we are incom- 
* moded by the heats of July, in 
4 fix hours we are in the neigh- 
** bouriong mountains in the tempe- 
4c rature of March; or, on the other 
e hand, if chilled. by the froſts' of 
% December, at Beſhatrai, a day's 
journey brings us back to the 
* caaſt, amid the flowers of May. 
> The Arabian poets have there- 
fore ſaid that the Sannin bears 
* Winter on his bead, Spring on 
* his ſhoulders, and Autumn on his 
% boſom, while Summer lies ſleep- 
ning at his feet.” The limits of 


©. dur. preſent undertaking will not 


allow us to enter ſo fully into the 
hiſtory of the inhabitants of Syria, 
as the ſubject deferves.—Monl. Vol- 


© ney divides the different races of 


men into two grand diviſions ; the 
- Tedentary inhabitants or the culti- 


/ 


brious temperature; the 


vators, and the wandering or paſ- 
toral tribes. The former he ſubdi- 
vides into three principal claſſes; 
firſt, the poſterity of the people con · 
e by the Arabs, that is, the 
zreeks of the lower empire; ſe- 
condly, the poſterity of the Arabian 
conquerors; and thirdly, the pre- 
fent ruling people, the Ottoman 
Turks. — The paſtoral tribes he di- 
vides into three claſſes, the Turko- 
mans, the-Curds, and' the Bedouin 
Arabs, It is remarkable that Sy- 
ria has not refuſed, like Egypt, to 
adopt the foreign races, but that they 
are all equally. naturalized to the 


country. Of theſe: different races, 


the Druzes, de ſcendants of the Arabi - 
an conquerors, will moſt excite the at- 
tention of the reader. Though com- 
pletely inſulated by deſpotiſim, they 


have maintained amidſt the moun- 


tains of Lebanon (their country) a 
ſpecies, of freedom and independ- 
ance unknown to the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring plains. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of this ſuperioritydu their 


condition, has given an energy to 


their character, which diſtinguiſhes 
them from the other people of Syria 
in an eminent degree. They are 
conſidered throughout the Levant 
as reſtleſs, enterpriſing, hardy, and 
brave even to temerity. Only three 


- bundred of them have been ſeen to 


enter Damaſcus in open day, aud 


ſpread around them terror and ca- 


nage. No - perſoris are more nice 


than they in the -point of honour; 


any offence of that kind, or open 
inſult, is inſtantly puniſhed by blow: 


of the kandjar or the muſquet, while 


among the inhabitants of the town? 
it only excites abuſive retorts. lt 
is worthy obſervation that the Dru- 
zes and other inhabitants of Leba- 
non are the only ſubjects of the em- 
pire who poſſeſs a real 4s 
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care of themſelves. 
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ted abſolute and arbitrary to all 


They are for that reaſon ſo attached 


to theireftates, that it is rare to hear 


of an alienation. of lands among 
them: Their peaſants fear not 
« that the Aga, the Kaimacham, or 
„ the Pacha, ſhould fend bis Djen- 
© dis: to pillage their houſes, carry 
«off their families, or give them 
* the baſtinado.” Such oppreſſions 
are unknown in the mountains; It 
is this ſecurity which has been the 
original cauſe of the population of 
their country, and which has given 
to the mountains of Lebanon, by 
nature ſterile, all their fertility. 
The government of this fingular 
people is a well proportioned mix- 
ture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy.—-The ſituation of the 
other ſubjects of the empire is 
truly deplorable. Monſ. Volney 
compares the empire to a planta- 
tion in one of our Sugar {/lands, 
* where a multitude ot flaves labour 
* to ſupply the luxury of one great 
** proprietor, under the inſpection 
e of a few ſervants, who take good 
There is no 
* difference, except that the domi- 
* nions of the Sultan being too vaſt 
for a ſingle adminiſtration, he is 
'* obliged to divide them into ſmal- 
** ler plantations and ſeparate go- 
* yernments, adminiſtered in the 
* ſame mode as the united empire, 
* Such are the provinces under the 
** Pachas. Thele provinces, again, 
** being too extenſive, the Pachas 
have had recourſe to farther ſub- 
* diviſion, and hence that ſeries of 
* ſubalterns that ſtep by ſtep de- 
* ſcends to the loweſt employment. 
In this gradation of authority, the 
object in view being invariably 
the ſame, the means employed 
* never change their nature, Thus 
power, being abſolute and arbi- 
te trary in the monarch, is tranſmit- 
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* his ſubdelegates. It is certain; to 
4 uſe the exprefſion of the Turks, 
„that the ſabre of the Sultan de- 
* ſcends not on the duff, but this ſa- 
bre he entruſts to the hands of his 
« Vizir,who delivers it to the Pacha, 
from whom it paſſes to the Motſel- 
lam, to the Aga; and even to the 
<Joweſt Delibathe; ſo that it is, in 
fact, within the reach of the vileſt 


* retainer to office, and its deſtruc- 


„ tive edge deſcends even on the 
„ meaneſt heads. The total popu- 
lation of Syria Monf. Volney eſti- 
mates at 2,305,000 fouls, The re- 
venues he calculates at £.1,281,250 
ſterling ; bot including the profits 
of the ſub- farms, ſuch as the coun- 
tries of the Druzes, the Maronites, 
the Anſarians, &c. &c. The mi- 
litary eſtabliſnment is by no means 
roportionable to what in Eur 
BY ſhould expect from ſuch a 1 
nue. All the troops of the Pachas 
united cannot amount to more than 
5,700 men, both cavalry and in- 
fantry. The detail reſpecting the 
diviſion of Syria into Pachalics is 
particularly curious and intereſting; 
the limits of our preſent plan wiil 
not however allow us to enter into 
it.— We muſt now conclude with 
the author's opinion reſpeQing the 
political ſtrength of theſe countries, 
—*< Syria and Egypt, compared 
with reſpe@ to the facility with 
* which they may be attacked or 
** defended, differ almoſt in every 
point. Egypt is protected from a 
foreign enemy on the land fide 
by her deſarts, and on that of the - 
* fea by her dangerous coaſt, Sy- 


ria, on the contrary, is open on 


„the fide of the continent by the 
„ Diarbekar, and. expoſed alſo on 
© that of the Mediterranean by a 
&« coaſt every where acceſſible. It is 

| *« ealy 
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2 very difficult 10 land in E- 
g pt: Egypt once invaded is 

1 des Syria may refit : 
— Fgypi when conquered is ex- 


* tremely. difficult to keep, and ea- 


5 A loſt; Syria is ſo- eaſily: de- 


As das ſended, it is impoſſible it ſhould 


* be lot. Leſs FLY is neceſſary to 
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2 —— in Syria, 


« other, The reaſon is, that E. 

* gypt being a country of plains, 
& the invader there makes a rapid 
* progreſs ; every movement brings 
„ on a battle, and every battle is 


* deciſive ;_ Syria, an the contrary, 


% being a mountainous | country, 
„war there muft be a war of poſts, 
* and jc tha 1% e de _ 
ede 
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HISTORY or EUROPE: 
„ | 
Mediation of France and Pruſſia in the affairs' of Holland. Reaſons for 
ö doubting the ſucceſs of that mediation confirmed by the ewent. Negaciations 
carried on at Nimeguen and the Hague. Conditions Taid down by the 
- States of Holland as the baſis of an accommodation with the Stadtholder. 
Cauſes which. rendered theſe propoſitions inadmiſſible.  M. de Rayneval 
ſuddenly breaks off the neguciation and returns to Paris. Count de Goertz 
receives 4 leiter of recal, and returns to Berlin. Violent animoſity and 
mutual recrimination of the contending parties on the failure of the negocia- 
tion. The new form of government, eſtabliſhed in the city of Utrecht, con- 
ſidered as a model of perfeftion by the democratical party in other places. 
Difficult fituation and temporixing conduct of the States of Holland, with 
reſpe# to the ' prevalent democratic ſpirit. Sudden and unaccountable | 
changes in the political conduft and principles of the party in oppoſition to 
the Stadtholder diſplayed in various places. States of Frięſland fr, 
waver, and then, from being among the foremoſt in oppoſition, appear de- 
cidedly in favour of the Prince. M. de Rendorp changes ſides in Amfter- 
dam, and carries over A majority of the ſenate along with him. Imme- 
diate conſequences of this change 5 great alarm ſpread by it among the re- 
publican party. Means purſued by the leaders to remedy the defettion of 
Amſterdam. Procure addreſſes from ſeveral towns, with. a view of guin- 
ing thereby a decided majority of votes in the aſſembly of provincial fates. 
Failing in this attempt, they propoſe in the aſſembly a reſolution to ſuſpend 
the Prince of Orange from his remaming high offices of Stadtholder and ad- 
miral-general. Foiled lilecviſe in this, they endeavour to increaſe... the 
number of votes in the provincial aſſembly, by affording a_ right of repre- 
ſentation to ſeveral new towns ; in which they are alſo defeated.. Efimate 
of the comparative flrength and numbers of the contending partier. Retro- 


eie meaſures purſued by Holland, fir ſupporting the city of Unrecl 
an its 'contumacious oppoſition to the flates of the province. Unexpettcd re. 
wolution in the afſembly of the flates of Holland, he, following the ex- 


_ of Amſterdam, adopt meaſures evidently favourable to the Stad.. 
Ps intereſls. General conſternation and critical fituation of the re- 


gaeblican party. Defeated in all their late attempts ; with now a great 
majority of the provinces, and a greater of the people decidedly againſt 
ihem. Bold and hazardous meaſures become acts of prudence. Obliged to 


| row e upon the democratical party for ſupport, and to call in the 


armed burghers to new model and ſettle the flate and conflitution.” The: 
furround the ſenate-houſes of Amſterdam and Rotterdam, purge them of theſe 


_ members who were adverſe to their deſigns, Place all power in the hand. 


„ - 


their own party, and eflabliſh a determined majority in the later o 
Holland. Theſe 8 to % Utrecht by force of arms againſt the 550 


vincia States. States general, who had hitherto preſerved a ſtrid neutra- 
Sys moe dale a drcided part in Ppyjing the defign- of Holland to ſuppert 


Utrecht by force of arms. Council of flate iſſue an order ſtridi/ for- 


tidding the officers in the — of Holland, from marching their troops into 


' the territories of any other province, Pobibition confirmed by the State 


+ 


General, Reply from the ſtates of Holland. Firft blood drawn in a ſtir- 


mf at © ans, a village near Utrecht. States of Holland order troops 


t the fuccour of Utrecht. Propoſe a teſt to their officers. A great ma- 


1 Gs 


5 


joruy refufe the teft ; are ſuſpended and new ones appointed. Suſpended 
- officers taken into the protection of the States general, and their pay con- 
" tinued. Mamnifeio publiſhed by the Stadtholder, amounting nearly to a de- 


©  claration of war againſt the ruling party in the province of Holland. 
*  Riats at Amſterdam. States general iſſue an order to general Van Reyſſtl, 
10 break up the cordon or line of troops formed on the frontiers of Holland. 


Lg 


. 


> 
. 


* 


Counter orders from the fates of Holland. Colonel Balneavis carries off 


" the. which he lately commanded himſelf, with a battalion of ano- 
tber, from the fortreſs of Oudewater to the Stadtholder. T his example 


4 cauſes a general revolt in the troops of Holland. 1 | [ 


s 
7 


An 2 
of Orange near Schoonhoven. Obſervations on the con- 


2 2 on which the ruling party in Holland afed in that mea- 


daft and princip 

fure ; with an account of the circumſlances attending it. Conſequences of 
that event, which change the aubole face of public affairs in the republic, 
and intermingle foreign intereſts and connefjons with their domeſtic conteſts. 


f Princeſs returns to Nimeguen. Strong memorial from the king of Fruſia, 


demanding immediate and ample ſarisfaction, with due puniſhment to the qu. 


"hors of the outrage offered to the princeſs. Anſwer from the States of Hot 
Lund deemed by the king unſatisfafory and evaſive. 


Anſwer from the States 


© "General, Iv which they diſapprove the condutt and obftinacy of the States of 


©" Holland, and leave them to abide the conſequences, highly acceptable 


to the 


Au. Court of Verſailles condemn the comduct of Holland, and 2 


3 
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| king in his demand of ſatisfaftion. Second memorial from the court of Ber- 


lin, ftrongly expreſſrue of the lings ſurprize and indignation at the anſever 
and conduct of the States of Holland, M. de Thulemeyer preſents a 
containing the form and terms of the ſatisfattion which the king infiſts un. 
States of Holland, inſtead of compliance, order every thing to be in readineſs 
inundating the country in caſe of invaſion. Preparations for war on 
the fide of Pruſſia. Stadtholder tales the towns of Wick-Duerſtede, and 
Harderwyche. Province of Zealand declares for him. Tneſſectiue attempts 
on his camp by the Rhingrave of Salm. Scandalous inveflive againſ the 
prince of Orange, in the form of a petition to the States of Holland., Licen- 
tiouſneſs of the rabble 5 deplorable "Goh and depopulation of the country ; 
States endeavour in vain to prevent emigration. Proclamation iſſued by the 
States General, prohibiting the influx of French officers and ſoldiers daily ar- 
riving. Remonſtrate with the court of Verſailles on that ſubject. Duke of 
Brunſwick, at the head of a Pruſſian army, enters the territories of the re- 
lic. Takes Gorcum. Attempt made by the commiſſion of defence to in 


undlate the country fails of effe#8. Shameful flight of the garriſon and armed 


burghers from Utrecht, without waiting the ſight of an enemy. Univerſal 
ic. The Pruſſian forces, in a few days, overrun and ſubdue the greateſt part 

of South Holland; moſt of the cities and fortreſſes falling into their hands 
without reſiſtance. Duke of Brunſwick and general Kalkreuth approach” 
the flrong poſts of Amſtelveen and Ouderkerp, within a few miles of Am- 
rdam. Revolution at the Hague. States of Holland reſcind all their 
former reſolutions againſt the ſtadtholder, and invite him to return aud tale 
foſeſſion of the government. Prince of Orange, and afterwards the princeſs, 
arrive at the Hague. Short truce, to give time for a deputation from Au- 
flerdam to propoſe terms of accommodation. Terms deemed inadmiſſible. 
Strong defences, and inacceſſible ſituation of Amſlerdam, ſeemed to render it 
impregnable. Truce being expired, duke of Brunſwick gives orders' for a 
general attack on all the enemy's outpoſts at five o'clock in the morning. Ad. 
mirable diſpoſitions made by the duke, e e, poft of Half Wegen taken, 
which opens the way to Amſterdam on the weſtern fide. Amſlelueen taken 
after a long and brave reſiflance. The approaches to the city being now H 
cured, the Pruſſian troops are called off from the other attacks. _Admirable-. 
temper, and great moderation, diſplayed by the duke of Brunſwick, under 


various circumſtances which occurred previous to the capitulation of Am- 


ferdam, and the ſurrender of the Leyden Gate to the Pruſſians. {29 
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Undflurbed tranquillity of Great Britain during the receſs of parliament. 
. of . with France, figned 29th u, I Fat State of 
political parties. Creation of Peers. King's ſpeech at the opening of 
ſeſſion. Addreſſes voted unanimouſly. Remarks by Mr. Fox upon the 
principles of the commercial treaty. Mr. Pitt's reply. Motion for taking 
the treaty into conſideration ; objefed to as too haſly. Motion for delay 
debated, and rejeded. Motion by Mr. Fox relative to the flate of the ne- 
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| -, - gociation evith Portugal ; rejefted without a diviſon. Petition from the 
chamber of — x fer time to confider 2 tendency of the treaty, 
| +» Houſe in a committee _ the treaty ; Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on that occaſion ; 
 confiders the treaty in three points of view, commercial, © financial, and po- 
mical. Comparative view of the produce, manufactures, "and population 
of the tevo countries; concluſions in favour of Great Britain. Anſuers 
i the objeflions of the chamber of commerce. * Remarks on the treaty of 
Utrecht. Tendency of the treaty with reſpe to revenue; the advantage 
in favour of Great Britain. Political tendency of the treaty. Abſurd 
Prejudices anſwered. Cauſes of the change that had talen place in the po- 
litical views of France—Mr. Fox replies to Mr. Pitt ; contends for the 
importance of the political tendency of the treaty beyond any other confidera- 
tion. Relative political fituation of the tavo countries. Grounds of the 
natural enmity ſubſs/ting between them. Improbability of any change in 
tze defigns of France; her hoftile views in the preſent treaty. Defends 

- the reſolutions of the chamber of commerce. Anſevers Mr. Pitt's argument. | 

relative to the revenue. Moves that the chairman report a progreſs : ſup- | 

Ported by Mr. Francis. Different lines of condu# of Lord Chatham and | 

Mr. Pitt. Effedts of the treaty upon the navy. Opinion of Mr. Powys ; 

of Mr. Baring. Mr. Fox's motion rejefed by a large majority. Reſolu- ; 

tion moved by Mr. Pitt agreed to. Committee fits again. Reſolution 
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moved to lower the duties on French wines. Able ſpeech againſt the treaty by 
Mr. Flood; anſwered by Mr. Wilberforce. Principles laid down by 
Mr. Wilberforce flrongly condemned by Mr. Fox and Mr. Powys. Opinion 1 
e Mr. Alderman Watſon: Treaty defended by Mr. H. Dundas. Amend. / 
ment moved by, Mr. Fox, reſpeding the duties on Portugal wines, rejected. 7 
Laſt effort of Mr. Fox in favour of the Methuen treaty ; acquieſces in / 


Mr. Pitt's declaration on that ſulject. Duty on brandy, on beer, on coi- Ei 
tons, on glaſs ; and debates thereupon. Report of the committee. Con- I 
verſation reſpecting the omiſſion of Ireland. Reſolutions agreed to. Motion 1 
for an addreſs to the king upon the treaty ; ſtrongly oppoſed. Extraordinary ti 
diſplay of eloquence by Mr. Grey. Captain Macbride's opinion. Mr. 
Burke; upon the political tendency of the treaty, and its remote fed. 60 
Treaty defended by Mr. Grenville, Lord Mornington, and Mr. Pultcney. | re 


New objection to the addreſs from Mr. W. Elhs; anſwered and overruled fo 


. by a majority of 236 to 160. Addreſs agreed to, and communicated to the P, 
lords. Deciſion of the houſe of lords upon a motion by lord Stormont, te- : 
/ a 


| \ ſpeHing ſuch of the ſixteen peers as ſhould be created peers of Great Britain. 
| 2 oppoſed by the lord chancellor ; defended by lord Loughborough, and ba 
carried by a majority of 52 to 38. \ Debates in the houſe of lords upon the 
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3p commercial treaty. Altercation betaveen the duke of Richmond and the 765 hi 
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Conſolidation of the duties of cuſtom and. ee ſpeech of the Chancellor BN 
. | of the exthequer upon that ſubje—-ſtates the origin of the duties Ll _ ad; 
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and poundage ; the nature and inconveniences of thoſe duties—the methods 

| hitherto adopted for remedying them—their inſufficiency.—Explanation 
of the new plan of conſolidating the duties of cuſtom, and of exciſe —Pre- 
viſions to. be made for the ſecurity of the public creditors. —Upwwards of 
three thouſand reſolutions to be moved —General concurrence of the houſe 
in this meaſure Mr. Burke's ſpeech on the occaſun ir Grey Cooper 
enentions the progreſs made in it during the adminiſtration of Lord North. 


f Bill brought in for the conſolidation of duties. — Proviſions relative to 
y the French treaty included therein—abjeFed to on that account — Motion 
d for ſeparating the latter from the former, rejected. — Motion to the ſame 
1 effet, by Mr. Baſtard, rejected. — Warm debate, and motions on the ſame | 
be | ſubjed rejected in the houſe of lords. — Bill receives the royal aſſent. In- 
4  novation in the mutiny bill again carried, after much debate, Penſſon of 
Ve Sir John Shynner—Mr. Burke's ſpeech on that buſineſs. Motion in the 
* upper, houſe by lord Rawdon, „ lative to the Spaniſh convention, and 
＋ be evacuation of the Moſquito ſhore—ſpeeches of lord Carmarthen, and 
ts the lord chancellor on the ſame ſubject. — Motion of Mr. Beaufoy, for 
* taking the corporation and teſt as into conſideration —endeavours to prove 
id that the latter was never deſigned to include proteſtant diſſenters; and 
5 that the reaſons for the former had ceaſed—that no man ought to be pu- 
1 niſbed for opinions that diſqualifications are puniſhments that the diſ- 
on qualifications were not defenſible by any flate neceſſity —Diſſenters vin 
by dicated from the charge of republicaniſm, and of aiming at the revenues 
by of. the church—tefls, that would remain after the repeal, ſufficient — 
on | Objefions anſwered relative to the union. —Remark on the impiety of 4 
d- facramental teſt —Mr, Beaufoy anſwered by Lord North, and by Mr. 
. Fit. —ſupported by Mr. Fox — his remarks on the late conduct of the diſ- 
in ſenters.— Mr. Beaufoy's motion rejected by 178 to 100. Budget —flouriſßh- 
1 ing /tate of the finance—controverted by Mr. Sheridan. Notice given by 
1 Mr. Alderman Newnham, of a notion relative to the embarraſſed late of 
vl the affairs of the Prince of Wales. —Retroſpe@ of various matters relative 
ry to that affair —firſt eſtabliſhment of the Prince's houſehold difference of 
r, *pinions on the allowance to be made him—debt contrated—meritorious 


conduct of the Prince of Wales, — Application to the king for aſſiſtance 


eye | rejected — Reduction of all his eflabliſhments, and ſavings appropriated |  . 
ed for payment of the debt. Miſunderſtanding between the King and the | 
the Prince —Generous offer of the duke of Orleans — Application to parlia- 

re- nent. — Converſation on the ſubjec in the houſe of commons—numerous 

in. appearance of the Prince's friends, —Mr. Pitibs declaration, that he Ku 

«d bave to diſcloſe circumſtances of an unpleaſant nature. My. Rolle's mengce, 

the tobring forward an Inquiry concerning the connect ion between the Prince 

- and Mrs, Fitzherbert, Prince of Wales demands to have the whole of 


is conduct enquired into—authorizes Mr, Fox to explain certain parts , M 
' thereof. — Mr. Rolle's behaviour warmly cenſured, and defended by Mr. N | 
Pitt — General diſpoſition in favour of the Prince. —The matter privately " 
accommodated with the Prince the day before Mr. Newnham's motion 
was to be made. — Meſſage from the King—jlate of the Prince's debt — — 
addreſs to the King for their payment, VVV [Loa 
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AM bien by Mr. Fox, for repealing the ſhop tax ; ſupported by Mr. . 
_ reply of My. Pitt ; notion rejected. Bill brought in for farming the puſt+ 
_ borſe duty; meets an of oppofetion ; Mr. Pitt's defence of _ the meaſure, 


| oe repugnant to the conflitution, nw dangerous as a precedent ; oppoſed 
din the ſecond reading by Mr. * Mr. Lambton, Mr. Baſtard, 
and Mr. Wyndbam ; bill paſſed. . Extraordinary. petition from debtors 
nin Newgate. Inſolvent bill paſſes the houſe w4 commons ; oppoſed and 
rejected in the houſe of lords; ſentiments of the chancellor upon meaſures 
of that nature; of lord Rawdon, Motion by Mr, Grey, relative to abuſes 
in the poff office ; facts from the report of the committee; animadverſion by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan upon Mr. Pitt's conduct; retort of the latter 
upon the coalition; ſtricture on Mr Pitt's temporizing with hrd North, by 
Mr. Adam; violent altercation between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grey; motion 
of cenſure reſpecting the poſi office by Mr. Grey; oppoſed by lord Maitland 
and Mr. Pitt; rejected without a divifion. Motion in the houſe of lords, 
relative to the votes of the dukes of Queenſberry and Gordon, in the election 
of the fixteen peers; oppoſed by the chancellor; ſupported by lord Kinnaird, 
opinions of lord Dougla', earl of Moreton, and duke of Richmond ; motion 
Carried, Motion in the houſe of commons, relative to the right of the ſons 
of Scotch peers to repreſent Scotch boroughs or counties; opinions of Sir 
Jobn Sinclair, My, Dundas, Sir James Fabnſtone, and Sir Adam Fer- - 
guſſon, in the negative; of lords Beauchamp, Maitland, and-Elcho, in 
the affirmative ; carried for the negative. ES (131 
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r e of Mr. Haſtings. Celebrated ſpeech of Mr, Sheridan on the third 
charge, reſpecting the Begums of Oude; its remarkable effect; houſe ad- 
12 jeurn⸗ thereon; debate reſumed ; opinion of Mr, Pitt reſpecting the mat* 
ier of the charge; voted by a large majority; Mr. Burke propoſes to come 
dire ly to the pe de Ar ; oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. Conwerſa- 
tion relative to the evidence and proſecution of Sir Elijah Impey. Fourth 
charge, relative to the nabob of Farruckabad, opened by Mr. T. Pelban; ll 

_ reaſons of Mr. Dundas for voting for the charge; ſpeech by lord Hood in 

' Favour of Mr. Haſtings , anſwered by Mr. Pitt; difficulties under qubich 

ke. the accuſers of Mr. Haſtings laboured. Fifth charge, relative ts contra 
and ſalaries, opened by Sir James Erſkine ; Mr. Piit objets to a great 

— 2 fart of the charge ; moves to have it confined to three points ; Mr. Bur f 
moves that two others ſhould be added; Mr. Burke's amendment carried i 

 . altercation between Mr. Francis and ur. Pitt. Sixth charge, reſpecting 
Hola Kban, opened by Mr. Wyndham ; criminal parts of the charge 

hs ated by Mr. Dundas; explanation b Mr. Burke ; propoſa! of Mr. Pitt 

| Ny for bringing forward the queſtion * impeachment ; acceded to q- — 
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reſpecting the revenues of Bengal, opene 


tion. Unequa 


Financier ſucceeds financier without effe | . 
of the ling to relieve the diftreſſes of the people, by curtailing in an unexampled 
degree the expences of his court and houſhold, prove equally fruitleſs, The n- 
narch, diſappointed in all the hopes held out by his minifers, finds it neceſſary 


nary proteſt, which renders them of 1 Me. Parliament baniſhed to T royes. 


— — — rr — — 
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CONTENT s. 
Burke. Seventh charge, relative to bribes and preſents, opened by Mr. 
Sheridan; ſupported l, Lord Mulgrave and Mr. Greaville, 7 


rom the committee on the charges read a firſt time. Converſation re- 
ſpeaing the mode of proceeding. Opinion of Mr. Fox—of Mr. Pitt- 


Mr. Burke. Motion to read the report a ſecond time, objected to by Major 


Scott. Paper read containing the ſentiments of Mr. Haſtings reſpecting the 
proſecution. Committee to prepare articles of impeachment. Eighth charge, 
d by Mr. Francis; he vindicates 
himſelf from fuſpicions 4 erſonal enmity to Mr. Haſtings: Mr. Pitt's 
obſervations on the eighth charge. Converſation between Mr. Barwell and 
Mr. Burke, reſpefling his impeaching the former. Articles of impeachment 
read a firſt time; motion for reading them a ſecond time oppoſed by Lord 
Hood, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Smith, lord advocate for Scotland, and Mr. Al- 
derman T ownſhend—ſupported by Mr. Pitt—carried by a great majority. 


Qugſtion of impeachment oppoſed by Mr. Sumner — carried without a divi- 


fon. Mr. Montagu moves, that Mr. Burke do impeach Mr. Haſtings at 
the bar of the Houſe of Lords—ordered. Motion for taking Mr. Haſtings 
into cuſtody oppoſed by Mr. Nicholls—ordered. Lords acquainted there- . 


with. Mr. Haſtings delivered to the Black Rod—Sbrought to the lar 
articles read—admitted to bail—ordered to give in his anſwer the ſecond 

ay of the next meeting of parliament. —Speaker's addreſs to the King. 
King's ſpeech. Parliament prorogued. | [149 
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France. Various cauſes conducing to that revolution which has taken place in the 
political ſentiments and public opinions of that nation. How far the Americas 


war and ita . pe might be ſuppoſed to operate in producing that revalu- 

led expences and heavy debts produced by that war, added 1 

the previous enormous burthens of the ſlate, clog and embarraſs all the moue- 

ments of government, and involve the financial ſyſtem in inextricable 4 order. 
&. Patriotic and generous endeavour. 


to throw himſelf for counſel and aſſiſtance upon the repreſentatives of the nation. 
Difficulty of reftoring the ancient aſſemblies of the flates, through the manner of 
their election, their number, and the form of their proceedings being totally far- 
Proceedings. M. de Calonne finds himſelf obliged to refign the ati 
of public affairs, and to retire to England. Convention of notables diſſolved, 


. gotten. . Aſſembly MA notables convened. King meets them « pe Hate. 


without their having anſwered all the hopes of the court. Oppoſition of the = 


parliament of Paris to the new taxes laid on by the crown.. Gelebrated re- 
monſtrance by that body. King, by the exertion of. his authority in a bed of 
Juſtice, obliges them to regiſter the land-tax and ſtamp- duty edifs. Extraords- 


f 
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niſtration 
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Great diſcontents. Turbulence of the Parifians occaffons a firong armed force 
to enter that city. Flame of liberty burſting forth in different parts of the king- 


dom. Parliament recalled. Combination of circumſtances which nearly com- 


"felled France to ſubmit to the meaſures purſued by England and Pruſſia with 
reſpect to Holland. Convention with England for mutually diſarming. King _ 


meets the parliament with two edifts for a new loan, amounting to about 19 
million of Engliſh money. King fits nine hours to hear the debates ; and at 


length, departing haſtily, orders the edifts 10 be regiſtered. Duke of Orleans 


 thereupun my againſt the whole proceedings of the day as invalid. Proteſt 


9 


feats, and two members of the parliament to remote prifons. Strong and 
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nu 


parliament. Duke of Orleans baniſhed to one of his country 


ated remonſtrances. Some ation obtained with reſpe# to the impriſoned 
— e 1 
aer. Vit 


Canfes of the diſcontems in the Auftrian Netherlands. Ecclefcaffical reforms 


felently acquieſced in, until they were involved with invaſions of the civil 
rights and political eſtab s of the provinces. Two imperial ordi- 


nances publiſhed au the firſt day of the year 1787, which went in their 


_ ammediate ect to the ſubverſion of the eftabliſhed tribunals of juſtice, and 
' tended more indireftly to the overthrow of the ancient conſtitution. Sletch 


of the conflitution of Brabant, and of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 


Council of Brabant ſuppreſſed by the new edits. Great ſeal transferred 
from the hands of the chancellor to the imperial miniſter. Low Countries 
divided into nine circles, and intendants and commiſſaries, with arbitrary 


and undefined powers, appointed to rule theſe circles. Standing committee of 
the flates of Brabant ſuppreſſed, and its powers transferred to an engine of 


Fate, under the name of a council of general government. Univerſal con. 


and general diſcontent. Great licence of language with reſpect 


10 the ſovereign, and his violation of the "inaugural compact and oath. 
' Committee of the flates of Brabant preſent a flrong memorial to the court of 
. Bruffels. People determine reſolutely to maintain their rights and liberties. 


The bold remonſtrance of the Syndics gives new energy to this determination. 


Flame in the univerſity of Louvain, occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of the an- 
cient ſeminaries of inſtruction, and the eſtabliſhment of a new ſchool of thee- 

1.0» under the government of German profeſſors. All orders of men art 
z 


coaleſced in an oppoſition to the acts and deſigns of government. Vi- 


' fitor of the c=puchins Buniſbed for refuſing to ſend the novices of his order 
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memorial to the governors general ; forbid the council of Brabant to pay 


| to the general ſeminary at Louvain. Mr. de Hondt ſeized by ſoldiers, and 
' ſent a priſoner to Vienna. Spirited proceedings of the flates of Brabant ; 
4 "of e to grant ſubſidies until the public grievances are redraſed; forbid 


obedience to the intendants and their commiſſaries ; preſent a ſpirited 


any regard to the late decrees, and command that tribunal to maintain the 
* exerciſe of its funftions. States of Flanders and Haynault adept finilar 


meaſures with thoſe of Brabant. Syndics' ad a great part in the oppoſition 


Court of Bruſſels alarmed and perplexed. Governors general ſuſpend 4 


W 


. 
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CONTENTS. 


e of the new edlicts, and iſſue a declaration which affords preſent 


ſatisfaftion. Mandate iſſued by the emperor on his return from Cberſom, 
expreſſive of his reſentment at the meaſures purſued i in the Low Countries, aud 
commanding the ſtates of the reſpective provinces, as a proof of their obe- 
dience, to ſend a deputation of their members to Vienna twhere the go- 
vernors general, and the miniſter, Count Belgigioſo, are hkeqwiſe ordered to 
repair. Count de Murray appointed to the government in the abſence of the 
princes. Great alarm in the Low Countries, on the report that an imperial 
army was preparing to march thither. Various meaſures preceding, and 
ſome tending to an accommodation. Alarming tumult at Bruſſels, and ſome 
Blood ſhed, in a raſh attempt made by the military to diſarm the volunteers. 
Farther ill conſequences prevented by the excellent condutt of count Murray. 
Accommodation happily takes place; the public rights are generally reſtored ; 


and the flates ras the cuſtomary ſubjudies. 15201 
CHRONICLE. [193—{229 

Births for the year 1787 — — [229 
Marriages —— — / — 1230 
Promotions — L232 
Sheriffs appointed by hi eee in 3 for t7 8 7 0 {235 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. 


Narrative of the u ings in the court of king's bench, in January 1787, on 
two informations againſt Lord George Gordon —one at the ſuit of the F. renal 
Ambaſſador, for a libellous publicativn againſt the queen of France and MH. 


Barthelemy; the other at the ſuit of his Majeſty's Attorney General, for a l- 


bel, entitled, ** The Priſoners Petition,” c Hella on the admin: i/tration of 


juſlice in this country | _ — | 239 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Howard to the fulſeribers. for erefing a flatue to bis 
memory, and towards the formation of a fund for the relief of priſoners {248 


Report -of the committee of ſhopheepers, relative to the ſhop-tax, Februc: yu val 
— (249 


17 
Account of the loſs of of the Hartwell Eaſt : Indi a man [252 
Leiter from the Duke of Brunſwick to the commiſſaries of Amſterdam, who were 
ſent to his Highneſs to * on the ſatis . to be f to the princeſs of 
Orange 


253 
Articles of e on the Duke of — s taking toe ion of Am- 


fterdam 254 
Leiter from the Princeſs of Orange to the Duke of Brunſwick, | dated Septeniber 

15, 1787 —_ 258 254 
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The anſwer of the Duke 2 Brunſwick, dated November 5, 1 1787, to the pre- 


ceding Letter '[256- 
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The Emperor's An faber to the deputies from the States of the Belgic Provin-" 


ces, Auguſt 15, 1787 — — 1285 
The Orders alluded to in the preceding anſwer 5 — {285 
. Memorial of the deputies of the Belgic Provinces to Prince Kaunits, occef6- 
oned by his commutiicating the foregoing orders to them -— [287 
Declaration of the ap: act to: the 8 tates of . delivered by the Comte 
de Murray | 1 — 1288 


| Articles of the new Conſtitution of tho ; United States a Wer entered into 
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